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ARTICLE  L 

Introductory  Essay. 

[By  the  Junior  Editor.] 

It  is  an  unchangeable  ordination  of  custom,  that  the  editoi 
of  a  Periodical,  Review,  or  Journal,  before  he  is  permitted  to 
solicit  the  patronage  of  the  literary  public,  shall  present  th^lfb 
a  fair  outline  of  the  plan  and  leading  object  of  his  publication. 
In  this  ordination,  we  see  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  Man- 
kind generally,  whether  they  be  lovers  of  pleasure  or  lovers 
of  God,  are  unwilling  to  part  with  the  price  of  happiness 
which  chance  or  industry  has  put  into  their  hands,  until  they 
have  obtained  some  reliable  assurance  that  the  good  they  shall 
secure  in  exchange,  will  leave  them  no  room  to  regret  the 
expenditure  they  have  made*  In  this  respect  the  amateur 
of  science  and  literature  boasts  no  singularity.  He  holds  his 
time,  if  not  his  money,  to  be  too  valuable  to  be  expended  upqa 
a  periodical  of  whose  professed  object  and  probable  character 
lie  knows  nothing ;  and  ^t  is  rarely  the  oase  that  he  is  found 
willing  in  these  circumstances  to  make  the  investmeht*  Nor 
can  this  caution  expose  him  to  any  just  censure.  It  is  the 
dictate  of  a  commendable  prudence.  Nay,  it  may  b^  and  no 
doubt  ofte»  is,  the  inculcation  of  genuine  ben^olence.  And 
we  ^Oktiot  but  regard  it  as  an  act  of  palpable  injustice,  as 
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well  as  gross  discourtesy,  in  an  editor  who  solicits  his  patron- 
age, to  withhold  the  information  he  desires ;  to  throw  avail  of 
obscurity  over  the  real  object  and  cheuracter  of  his  work  ;  or 
to  lead,  or  even  willingly  allow  him  to  expect  a  kind  and  de- 
gree of  entertainment  from  it  which  he  neither  designs,  nor 
can  ni^onally  hope  to  furnish. 

It  would  be  an  evidence  of  incredible  weakness  and  vanity 
in  a  writer,  who  designs  to  discuss  only  matters  of  fundamen- 
tal importance  and  vital  interest,  and  to  clothe  his  thoughti  in  a 
garb  that  becomes  them,  to  entertain  the  hope  of  rendering 
himself  agreeable  to  that  numerous  class  of  readers,  who  seek 
only  such  works,  as,  without  at  all  taxing  their  mental  ener- 
gies, provide  them  a  defense  against  the  pains  of  absolute  idle- 
ness. But  if  he  cannot  entertain  such  a  hope,  he  w^uld  both 
yiol^e  the  plainest  principles  of  justice,  and  compromise  his 
own  veracity,  either  in  making  the  promise  or  encouraging 
the  expectation  that  his  pages  will  anord  such  readers  the  pe- 
culiar kind  of  entertainment  of  which  they  are  in  search. 
So  also  the  pamphleteer,  who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to 
the  low  business  of  furnishing  light  fare  for  those  "  literary 
dyspeptics,"  would  give  equally  striking  evidence  of  weak- 
ness and  vanity,  or  of  injustice  and  insincerity,  should  he  in- 
dulge the  hope  or  make  the  promise  that  his  pages  will  yield 
gratification  to  that  higher  and  nobler  class  of  readers,  who, 
having  felt  the  workings  of  the  philosophic  spirit,  are  more 
anxious  to  penetrate  into  the  central  causes  and  hidden  rea- 
fdns  of  things,  than  to  seek  amusement  in  grotesque  combi- 
nations on  their  surface.  If  any  one  is  possessed  of  that  ver- 
satility of  genius  and  those  rare  endowments  which  fit  him  to 
interest  all  classes  of  readers,  there  can  be  no  objection  against 
his  attempting  it,  provided  his  design  is  clearly  made  known. 
But  even  such  an  one  should  remember  that  he' cannot,  in 
the  same  piece,  address  himself  equally  well  to  the  tastes  and 
feelings  ofall  his  readers,  and  should  strictly  guard  against  mak- 
ing the  impression  that  he  expects  to  do  it,  if  he  would  not  be 
found  a  transgressor.  Sound  policy,  too,  as  well  as  strict  justiciB, 
dictates  to  all  editors  a  frank  avowal  of  their  design.  It  is  vast- 
ly less  mortifying  to  their  own  feelings,  and  much  less  preju- 
dicial to  the  success  of  their  publicatipns,  by  an  offensive  "  haud 
iihi  spiro^^'*  to  prevent  those,  whose  constitutional  tastes,  intel- 
lectual capacities,  literary  habits  and  acquirements  unfit  them 
to  derive  either  pleasure  or  profit  from  their  lucubrations,  from 
joining  their  auditory,  than  to  see  them  by  and  by  retire  in  disap- 
pointment and  disgust,  and  complaining  bitterly  of  intolerable 
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dullness,  disgusfing  common  place,  or  unpardonable  lightness 
and  triviality.  Accordingly  in  our  prospectus  published  in  the 
Oberlin  Evangelist  last  fall,  we  unfolded,  asfilklly  as  our  limits 
would  permit,  the  object  of  the  present  work,  and  the  reasons 
that  induced  us  to  attempt  its  publication.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause,  whether  we  were  unfortunate  in  the 
use  of  language,  or  our  Prospectus  did  not  meet  as  manfr  eyes 
as  we  desired,  there  still  prevails  much  ignorance  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  that  too,  among  those  who,  we  cannot  but  hope,  will 
be  our  firm  supporters,  when  once  they  fairly  understand  us. 

Occasionally,  too,  we  hear  it  intimated  that  there  are  ob- 
jections that  might  be  urged  against  the  design  and  practical 
ity  of  our  work,  of  so  serious  a  nature,  that  if  duly  considered, 
they  would  prevent  entirely  its  publication.  It  is  the  object 
of  the  present  article  to  unfold  still  more  explicitly  than  we 
have  hitherto  done,  the  ends  at  which  the  Oberlin  Quarterly 
will  steadily  aim,  and  the  means  it  will  deem  lawful  and  ex- 
pedient to  employ  in  attaining  those  ends  :  and  in  addition, 
to  obviate,  so  far  as  truth  and  the  nature  of  the  case  will  per- 
mit, such  objections  as  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  and  such 
as  candor  may  be  supposed  to  urge  against  us.  The  Essay, 
though  it  has  this  specific  end  in  view,  must  of  necessity  in- 
volve a  discussion  of  the  relation  of  metaphysics  to  religion, 
and  the  connection  of  controversy  with  the  propagation  of 
truth.  It  will  therefore  have  in  itself  an  interest  entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  particular  facts  which  have  occasioned  its 
composition.  And  as  the  matters  of  which  it  is  to  treat  are 
most  intimately  connected  with  the  highest  interests  of  truth 
and  religion,  we  may,  without  just  liability  to  the  charge  of 
arrogance,  bespeak  for  it  a  careful  perusal. 

We  announce,  then,  as  the  grand  object  of  the  Oberlin 
Quarterly  Review, — The  development^  elucidation^  and  scientif- 
'  fc  arrangement  of  first  principles  in  Religion^  Moral  Philosophy 
•  and  Taste* 

In  this  announcement  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
signifying  our  design  to  divorce  the  creations  of  the  Imagina- 
tion from  the  intuitions  and  deductions  of  the  Reason  ;  or  to 
exclude  the  embellishments  of  a  chaste  fancy  from  the  service 
of  truth.  Between  two  roads,  leading  to  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
mountain,  equally  safe,  and  not  greatly  disproportioned  in 
length,  ttie  one  skirted  with  rich  and  variegated  flowers,  and 
canopied  with  pendent  boughs  and  over-arching  shade,  regal- 
ed with  bahny  fragrance,  and  cheered  with  joyous  sohg ;  the 
other,  presenting  no  other  prospect  to  the  traveler  than  a 
1* 
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• 
barren  and  unbeautified  stair-way  of  stone,  and  uncheered,  un- 
sheltered, and  unmitigated  toil,  till  exertion  is  crowned  with 
success,  no  one  would  find  any  difficulty  in  making  a  selection. 

If  at  any  time  we  chance  to  find  two  similar  roads  to  the 
proud  eminence  of  those  sciences  in  whose  love  and  service 
we  have  taken  our  pen,  we  shall  not  long  hesitate  tp  select 
that  which  promises  us  the  most  agreeable  journey.  But 
we  can  never  consent  to  take  a  path,  however  cooling  the 
shade  it  throws  over  us,  however  rich  and  varied  the  scen- 
ery through  which  it  conducts  us,  however  sweet  the  song 
and  fragrant  the  odors  with  which  it  cheers  us,  that  only 
winds  horizontally  around  the  base  of  that  mountain  which  it 
is  our  object  to  ascend.  For  though  it  has  power  to  charm 
the  eye,  and  please  thfc  ear,  and  quiet  for  a  time  the  troubled 
surface  of  our  sensibility,  it  is  lifting  us  no  nearer  the  grand 
objects  of  our  earnest  aspirations.  And  least  of  all  can  we 
consent  to  exchange  the  hope  of  the  pure,  and  free-wandering 
air,  and  of  the  grand  and  magnificent  spectacle  of  the  summit 
of  that  mountain,  for  the  insignificant  scenery  and  tainted 
breath  of  the  level  plain  from  which  it  emerges.  Instruction^ 
and  not  amusement^  permanent  happiness  and  not  temporary 
pleasure^  is  our  one  leading  object,  and  hence,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, while  we  will  never  reject  any  ornament  of  style  or 
any  interest  of  arrangement  which  are  not  inconsistent  with 
perspicuity  in  the  enunciation  and  defense  of  fundamental 
truth ;  we  hope  we  shall  never  become  so  indifferent  to  the 
high  and  holy  interests  of  humanity,  as  to  fill  the  pages  of  this 
periodical  with  tales  of  mere  fancy  and  fiction,  which  have 
little  else  to  recommend  them  than  their  capability  of  aiding 
the  idle  in  disposing  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  their  time.  If  we 
can  redeem  a  forgotten  truth  from  oblivion,  or  give  additional 
interest  and  vitality  to  such  as  have  fallen  from  high  notoriety 
and  esteem,  and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind,  to 
the  level  of  dull  common  place, — we  shall  not  spare  the  ser- 
vice through  a  vain  affectation  of  originality  or  singularity. 
But  we  "  dare  not  make  ourselves  of  the  number  of  those,"  who, 
having  arbitrarily  drawn  the  line  which  gives  position  and  limit 
to  their  systems  of  philosophy  and  religion,  and  internally  asstim- 
ing  that  all  truths  valuable  or  ascertainable  in  these  departments 
of  human  cognition,  are  already  within  their  grasp,  spend  all 
their  time,  if  not  all  their  energies,  in  varying  the  order  and 
changing  the  dress  of  their  favorite  dogmas,  and  in  resisting 
the  rash  efforts  of  such  as  would  either  add  to,  or  subtract 
from,  their  number.     We  are  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that 
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we  have  reached  the  Ultima  Thule  of  analysis,  and  exegetical 
and  "  logical  discovery  ;"  and  consequently  we  shall  direct  our 
eiforts  to  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge,  as 
well  as  to  the  elucidation,  and  more  clear  definition  and  ar- 
rangement of  what  we  already  know.  We  do  not  design  to 
spend  much  of  our  time  in  the  m/ero^ion  and  adornment  of  the 
common  places  of  the  popular  philosophy  and  creeds.  And 
if  we  should  entirely  neglect  the  whole  business,  there  will 
doubtless  be  enough  whose  inclinations  would  lead  them  that 
way,  and  whose  talents  and  acquirements  give  them  well- 
grounded  assurance  of  success.  Exhortation  and  incitement 
to  practical  religion,  and  domestic,  social,  and  civil  virtues, 
are  by  no  means  unimportant  in  the  great  work  of  Christian- 
izing the  world,  and  we  would  not  willingly  say  one  word  in 
disparagement  of  the  many  excellent  publications  which  aro 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  stimulating  the  spiritual  life  tad 
the  reformatory  spirit  of  our  land.  We  only  wish  to  intimate 
that  the  sphere  of  labor  we  have  marked  out  for  ourselves  in 
this  work,  is,  in  many  respects,  a  different  one. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  announcement  of  our  ob- 
ject, that  where  we  treat  of  the  subject  of  religion,  we  shall 
aim  rather  to  develop  and  elucidate  the  principles  of  theolog- 
ical science,  than  to  enforce  the  claims  of  practical  godliness  ; 
not,  we  repeat  it,  because  we  have  any  aversion  to  writings  of 
this  kind,  or  because  we  deem  it  useless,  but  because  to  give 
a  principal  share  of  our  attention  to  the  hortatory  enforcement 
of  piety,  is  not  consonant  with  the  design  of  such  a  work  as  this^ 
We  have  made  distinct  mention  of  this  in  order  tiiat  no  jfalse 
expectations  may  be  encouraged,  and  consequent  disappoint- 
ment sooner  or  later,  be  turned  into  hostility. 

We  wish  moreover,  to  be  understood  as  utterly  disclaiming 
all  sympathy  with  that  popular,  but  mistaken  opinion,  that 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  like  Carthage  and  Rome,  are  irre- 
concilable enemies,  and  that  neither  of  them  can  be  assured 
of  safety  till  its  solitary  throne  is  erected  over  the  grave  of  its 
antagonist.  Nothing,  in  our  judgment,  is  more  false.  Like 
the  Siamese  twins.  Philosophy  and  Religion,  though  they  have 
each  a  separate  life  and  a  distinct  organization,  are  yet  so 
completely  a  unity  that  the  death  of  the  one  must  inevitably 
be  followed  by  the  immediate  decline,  and  at  length  result  in 
the  certain  dissolution  of  the  other ;  and  the  stroke  which 
sunders  them,  whether  well  or  ill-intended,  must  speedily  ter- 
minate the  existence  of  both.  In  the  sequel  of  this  essay,  we 
shall  have  something  to  say.  in  defense  of  this  position.    At 
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present,  it  is  our  only  concern  to  make  it  known  as  a  doctrine 
which  this  Quarterly  will  both  recognize  and  advocate. 

With  equal  earnestness  and  distinctness  we  would  disclaim 
all  sympathy  with  that  mistaken  benevolence,  which  finds  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature,  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  the  fine  arts,  a  dark  and  demon  spirit,  that  must  be 
exorcised  from  the  church  before  we  can  entertain  any  ra- 
tional assurance  of  the  extension,  not  to  say  permanency,  of 
the  Redeemer's  Kingdom.  It  is  a  belief  which  we  have  long 
and  fondly  cherished,  that  a  just  and  symmetrical  view  of 
practical  religion,  will  always  involve  in  it  a  complete  and 
harmonious  development  of  all  the  attributes  of  our  nature — 
the  principle  of  tciste,  as  well  as  the  power  of  constructing  ma- 
chinery and  computing  dollars  and  cents ;  the  capability  of 
thought  and  love  of  science,  as  well  as  the  faculty  of  conscience 
and  the  feeling  of  devotion.  And  it  will  be  one  of  the  objects 
of  our  work,  to  develop,  by  reviews  of  literary  publications  or 
original  essays,  the  principles  of  Esthetics,  both  as  an  indepen- 
dent science,  and  in  relation  with  Philosophy  in  general ;  and 
to  trace,  as  we  have  opportunity,  the  line  of  intimate  connec- 
tion which  nature  has  established,  between  a  well  cultivated 
taste  and  pure  and  wholesome  moral  feelings. 

In  traversing  this  large  field  of  investigation,  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  all  controversy. 
That  we  cheri^  no  such  expectation,  or  at  least  have  formed 
no  such  design,  may  be  inferred  from  the  very  title  of  our 
work.  A  Review  is  not  always  a  commendation,  or  letter  of 
introduction  to  public  favor.  If  impartial  and  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  truth,  it  cannot  be.  The  necessity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  a  sterner  function  will  often  be  created  :  and  we  shall 
deem  ourselves  peculiarly  fortunate,  if  amidst  the  promiscuous 
and  manifold  issues  of  the  press,  influenced  as  it  confessedly 
is  by  the  love  of  gain  and  the  patronage  of  party,  we  shall  not 
find  as  much  to  censure  as  to  praise,  and  more  to  discounte- 
nance than  to  recommend.  Besides,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to 
restrict  our  attention  to  the  issues  of  the  press  now  appearing. 
The  present  is  understood  only  in  the  light  of  the  past ;  and 
he  who  would  satisfactorily  explain  the  characteristic  excel- 
lencies or  defects  of  any  system  of  doctrines,  metaphysical  or 
theological,  must  carefully  trace  the  line  of  thought  which 
connects  them  with  anterior  doctrines  and  modes  of  investiga- 
tion. Accordingly,  in  our  prospectus,  we  have  avowed  our 
design,  and  given  our  pledge  to  bring  into  strict  and  impar- 
tial review,  the  rise,  progress,  and  systematic  peculiarities 
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of  Supralapsarian  Calvinism^  the  fundamental  position  and  log- 
ical aberrations  and  only  possible  goal  of  what  is  called  New 
Schoolism  ;  the  false  assumptions,  and  anti-christian  and  de- 
moralizing tendencies  of  the  Sensual  School  of  Philosophy, 
founded  by  Locke,  and  the  Transcendental  School  founded  by 
Kant ;  and  the  Tarious  and  conflicting  systems  of  church  pol- 
ity €uid  ecclesiastical  domination.  We  have  chosen  this  mode 
of  conducting  our  inquiries,  not  rashly,  but  deliberately  j  not 
because  we  delight  in  controversy  for  its  own  sake,  but  be- 
cause we  are  convinced  that  the  interests  of  truth  imperiously 
demand  it.  A  thin  gilding  of  gold  may  give  worth  and  cur- 
rency to  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper ;  and  a  sprinkling  of  pre- 
cious truth  may  recommend  to  the  fellowship  of  Christian  doc- 
-tiines  a  mass  of  debasing  and  destructive  error.  Before  the 
false  coin  can  be  torn  from  the  avaricious  grasp  of  the  miser, 
trituration,  or  the  crucible,  must  strip  it  of  its  hypocritical 
mask  ;  and  philosophical  analysis  and  the  tests  of  strict  logic, 
must  effect  a  separation  of  the  precious  from  the  vile,  in  doc- 
trine, and  reveal  in  isolated  hideousness,  the  native  and  essen- 
tial form  of  error,  before  it  can  be  wrenched  away  from  the 
bosom  of  the  sectary  or  be  erased  from  his  creed.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  spurious  coin,  simply  to 
say  that  there  is  much  of  it  in  the  world.  Nor  is  it  sufficient 
to  check  the  influence  of  error,  to  assert  th^  many  false  doc- 
trines have  found  their  way  into  the  creeds  of  the  church  and 
into  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher.  Before  there  is  any 
the  less  of  either,  indubitable  tests  must  detect  tiie  base  alloy 
of  this  particular  coin  and  of  that  particular  doctrine.  No  one 
we  think,  who  has  attentively  considered  the  matter,  will  rec- 
ognize in  this  comparison  any  thing  unfair  or  exaggerated. 
For  ourselves,  we  have  not  the  slightest  hope  that  systems  of 
doctrines,  bearing  on  their  brow  the  glorious  crown  and  the 
deeply  graven  lines  of  age  ;  bound  to  me  heart  by  the  chains 
of  custom,  and  that  self-worship  which  must  needs  honor  the 
wisdom  of  first  selection,  by  unchanging  constancy  ;  and  con- 
solidated and  supported  by  that  spontaneous  reverence  which 
antiquity  never  fails  to  inspire,  and  the  influence  of  filial  re- 
^rd  in  which  even  the  worst  of  mankind  participate  ;  and  the 
force  of  parental  instruction  and  parental  example  against  the 
moulding  power  of  which  none  are  fully  proof;  and  forms  of 
expression  and  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  linked  with  the 
earliest  and  and  holiest  memories  of  childhood ;  and  peculiar- 
ities of  forms  of  worship  and  organizations  of  sodeiy,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical — ^however  replete  they  may  be  with  dan- 
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gerous  or  even  damning  error,  will  effect  their  own  purifica- 
tion, or  failing  in  this — crumble  of  themselves  to  ruin,  and 
without  a  struggle  yield  their  empire  to  unadulterated  truth. 
"  The  sword  of  the  Spirit,"  or  the  keen  lance  of  logic,  must 
reach  their  vitals:  some  bold  arm,  nerved  by  the  God  of  Is- 
rael, must  grasp  the  main  pillar  which  supports  their  temple 
and  their  throne,  and  hurl  the  broken  fragments  of  the  proud 
superstructure  amidst  their  kneeling  worshippers  and  pros- 
trate vassals,  before  the  immortality  of  their  reign  and  the 
lawfulness  of  their  worship  is  even  suspected.  When  demo- 
lition has  taken  place,  the  desire  of  reconstruction  is  first  awak- 
ened. When  the  falsehood  and  inconsistency  of  any  dom- 
inant doctrine  or  system  of  doctrines  is  clearly  exhibited,  the 
barricaded  ears  or  the  bolted  heart  are  thrown  open  for  the 
reception  of  another,  and  not  till  then.  In  a  word,  the  devel- 
opment and  classification  of  the  truths,  in  our  judgment,  neces- 
sarily implies  the  detection  and  refutation  of  error.  Howev- 
er strongly  inclined,  therefore,  we  may  be  to  conciliation,  and 
however  averse  to  all  collision  and  dispute,  "while  we  thus 
judge,"  we  have  no  permission  from  the  law  of  benevolence,  to 
yield  ourselves  to  the  governance  of  these  pacific  feelings. — 
We  are  reviewers  and  controversialists  from  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  as  well  as  from  profession  and  agreement. 

To  those  whoimve  comprehended  the  force  of  our  language, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  our  plan  requires  a  tax  upon 
the  mental  energies  of  our  readers.  If  the  mathematician 
can  be  assured  of  the  unbroken  attention  of  one  who  has  or- 
dinary capacities  of  comprehension  and  memory,  he  can  safe- 
ly promise  him  that  he  will  be  able  to  understand  his  longest 
demonstration.  But  if  we  would  understand  a  philosophical 
essay  of  any  depth  and  compass,  we  must  not  only  give  vig- 
orous exercise  to  the  power  of  attention,  and  keep  in  the  hand 
of  memory  the  unbroken  chain  of  our  author's  discourse,  but 
in  addition  we  mustj  by  a  voluntary  effort,  retire  to  our  own 
consciousness,  and  there  reproduce  and  contemplate  the  same 
states  of  mind  which  he  describes,  and  eliminate  the  identical 
truths  to  which  he  gives  utterance.  The  process  of  intro- 
spection and  self-interrogation,  this  activity  and  beholding,  is 
a  more  rare,  because  more  difficult  exercise  of  mind,  than  such 
a  fixedness  of  attention  as  is  necessary  to  follow  Euclid  through 
the  most  tangled  mazes  of  his  science.  But  difficult  as  it  is, 
it  will  sometimes  be  found  indispensable  to  a  clear  compre- 
hension of  our  meaning.  Forbidding  as  this  path  may  ap- 
pear, we  know  of  no  other  to  the  temple  of  philosophy — a  sci- 
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ence,  which,  the  illustrious  Kant  weU  remarks,  was  ncTeryu/* 
ly  understood  when  it  was  only  learned*  And  we  should  he 
doing  not  only  ourselves,  but  our  readers  great  injustice  to  in- 
timate that  we  have  found  some  royal  way  thither,  whose  gen- 
tle ascent  tries  neither  the  breath  nor  limb  of  the  bold  aspi- 
rant. The  chamois  hunter,  who  has  crown  old  amid  the  rug- 
ged precipices  and  beetling  crags  of  his  native  Alps,  can  on- 
ly promise  the  curious  traveler  who  employs  him  for  a  guide, 
the  sa,fest  or  most  expeditious  route  to  their  snow-clad  sum- 
mits and  eternal  glaciers.  The  courage  that  braves  the  dan- 
ger, and  the  strength  that  overcomes  the  difficulties  of  the  as- 
cent, he  is  unable  to  supply,  nor  will  his  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  road  that  should  be  taken,  be  of  any  service,  if  they 
be  wanting.  And  if  we  had  answered  satisfactorily  all  the 
questions  tiiat  obtrude  themselves  upon  the  stage  of  human 
consciousness,  and  unravelled  all  the  tangled  mazes  of  human 
thought  and  feeling,  we  might  indeed  promise  to  be  a  faithful 
guide  in  the  way  to  philosophy  and  the  higher  results  of  anal- 
ysis ;  but  we  could  never  give  the  native  power — the  firm  re- 
solve, the  unwearied  application,  the  vigorous  exercise  of  both 
the  power  of  thought  and  attention,  without  which  all  in- 
struction must  be  profitless,  if  not  positively  irksome.  And 
when  we  hear  any  one  prate  of  the  facility  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  conveying  the  impression  ttiat 
when  stripped  of  needless  obscurity  of  language  and  abstruse- 
ness  of  manner,  like  a  well  written  novel,  it  will  never  weary 
the  power  of  attention,  which  by  a  pleasing  magic  it  quick- 
ens into  spontaneous  and  delighted  exercise,  nor  call  for  any 
exercise  of  thought  which  is  accompanied  by  conscious  effort ; 
we  always  gather  from  his  remarks  that  he  is  either  making 
positive  affirmations  when  a  becoming  modesty  would  dictate 
absolute  silence,  or  that  he  holds  his  veracity  at  a  much  les? 
price  than  the  love  of  gain  or  the  praise  of  unrivalled  skill  in 
communication.  Nevertheless,  while  we  thus  speak,  we  would 
carefully  avoid  making  the  impression  that  very  many  of  our 
articles  will  painfully  tax  our  readers'  energies.  If  we  can 
speak  to  him  as  felicitously  as  others  have  spoken  to  ils,  our 
abstruse  articles  will  cheer  his  toil  with  a  plentiful  effiision  of 
enjoyment. 

Having  sketched  this  brief  outline  of  the  aims  and  meas- 
ures of  the  ^  Oherlin  Quarterly  Review^'*  we  will  now  pass  to 
the  consideration  of  such  objections  as  may  be  supposed  to 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  hearty  co-operation  of  candid  and  think- 
ing minds.    Among  these  objections,  such  as  relate  to  its  con- 
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troversial  character,  are  worthy  of  the  first  place.  Serious 
apprehensions  of  evil,  arising  from  this  source,  are  fully  justi- 
fied by  experience,  by  observation,  by  many  a  dark  chapter  in 
history,  and  by  the  well  known  laws  of  human  nature  itself. 
Close  questioning  here,  is  not  impertinence,  and  candid  and 
satisfactory  answers  are  not  a  mere  act  of  grace,  or  work  of 
supererogation,  but  a  just  tribute  of  respect  which  every 
christian  philanthropist  owes  to  well  founded  soUcitudeforthe 
interests  of  Zion. 

Among  the  various  impulses  which  constitute  the  perennial 
source  of  man's  activity,  a  disposition  to  combat,  to  resist, 
afcd  repel  opposition,  is  not  the  least  prominent.  In  every  con- 
troversy, no  matter  on  what  subject,  or  by  whom  conducted, 
this  impulse  is  necessarily  brought  into  exercise.  Nor,  while 
it  is  held  in  proper  check,  can  its  mere  exercise  be  the  ground 
of  any  reasonable  censure.  But  there  is  always  great  danger 
of  its  becoming  unduly  excited,  and  instead  of  acting  a  subi- 
ordinate  part  in  the  defence  of  truth,  assuming  to  itself  the 
entire  control  of  the  mind  and  directing  all  its  exercises  to 
mere  personal  gratification.  This  unfortunate  result  often 
takes  place  even  in  the  best  of  men,  and  when  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  the  holiest  causes.  And  what  is  more  remark- 
able still,  it  takes  place  without  their  knowing  it.  They  never 
dream  that  wh^e  they  are  battling  furiously  for  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  just  and  the  true^  they  are  only  feeding  personal 
resentment,  and  sweeping  on  to  personal  revenge.  Out  of 
this  delusion,  arise  the  great  danger  and  fearful  liabilities  of 
controversy.  The  reformer,  alas!  too  often,who has  levelled  his 
enrines  against  some  dangerous  or  damning  error,  with  a  zeal 
as  holy,  motives  as  pure  as  an  apostle's,  falls  by  degrees  under 
the  absolute  control  of  his  own  excited  combativeness  ;  and 
still  supposing  himself  to  be  influenced  entirely  by  the  love  of 
truth  and  right,  turned  into  righteous  opposition  against  false- 
hood and  sin,  he  pours  forth  without  remorse,  a  fierce  and 
fiery  flood  of  invective,  and  vehement  and  often  fanatical  de- 
nunciation upon  the  devoted  head  of  his  antagonist.  This, 
naturally  tends  to  awaken  similar  feelings,  and  to* call  forth 
a  like  volley  in  return;  for  in  the  sensibility  of  man  as  among 
the  powers  of  nature,  action  and  re-action  are  equalj  and  in 
opposite  directions.  On  the  one  hand  are  heard  in  angry  shout 
and  clamorous  outcry,  such  deUcate  phrases  as  "  creed  wor- 
shipper," "  beloved  follower  of  antiquity,"  "stickler  for  forms," 
"  unthinking  superstition,"  and  "  dogged  bigotry ;"  and  on  the 
other,  equally  loud  and  clamorous  enunciations  of  **disorgan- 
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teer,"  ^innovater,''  "misguided  fanatic,''  and  "dangerous  dis- 
turber of  tiie  peace  of  society."  The  one  tries  to  tnrow  crush- 
ing odium  upon  any  institution  with  which  the  other  may 
claom  to  be  connected,  and  labors  witii  untirine  assiduity  to 
"sap  its  foundations ;  and  he  in  return,  cautions  ail  the  faithful 
to  avoid  the  poisonous  influence  of  his  antagonist,  as  they 
would  the  breath  of  a  sepulcher,  and  wields  the  arm  of  their 
organized  strength  for  his  destruction.    By  these  repeated  ir- 
ritations, the  temperature  of  their  opposing  feelings  rises  rap- 
idly, and  they  are  unconsciously  hurried  along  by  a  desire  to 
be  as  much  unlike  each  other  as  possible,  the  one  into  ultn^* 
isBds  which  beggar  credibility,  and  the  other  into  extremes  of 
conservatism  that  are  truly  monstrous  and  shocking.    like  two 
suspended  balls  charged  with  the  same  kind  of  electricity,  they 
only  act  on  each  other  as  mutual  repulsions ;  and  "sense  and 
reason," — all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  are  swallowed  up  in 
all-controlling  aversion.     It  is  a  suflicient  reason  for  either  to 
reject  any  doctrine,  that  it  has  a  place  in  the  creed  of  the  oth- 
er, and  is  almost  a  suflicient  reason  for  embracing  one,  that  it 
has  not,  nor  is  likely  to  have  such  a  place.    Benevolence,  if 
it  existed  when  the  unfortunate  collision  began,  has  expired 
in  the  conflict.    Consequently,  the  light  of  that  "single  eye," 
whose  eaffle  glance  alone  can  descry  the  etherial  forms  of  mor- 
al truth  flitting  sublimely  in  their  native   heaven,  is  extin- 
guished.   Egyptian  darkness  envelopes  the  soul ;  and  while 
frenzied  madness  urges  them  onward,  not  even  the  faint  glim- 
merings of  a  rush  light  reveals  the  demgers  of  their  path. — 
All  sense  of  propriety  is  lost,  christian  courtesy  and  manly 
lignity  abandoned,  and  theirso-called  discussions,  in  too  many 
instances,  are  little  else  than  dogmatical  assertions,  sophistical 
'Ugglings,  captious  cavilling,  smart  repartee,  and  "  cunning 
craftiness  by  which  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive."    Like  two 
aoble  ships  meeting  in  mid-ocean,  they  have  rushed  upon  each 
other  in  a  shock  of  mutual  destruction  ;  and  shattered  wrecks 
of  their  moral  nature,  are  perfectly  at  the  mercy  of  sweeping 
winds  and  tossing  billows.     But  controversies,  alas  !  are  sel- 
dom confined  to  so  small  a  number,  and  if  when  thus  restrict- 
ed, their  results  may  be  so  disastrous,  what  may  be  expected 
when  they  agitate  whole  communities  ?    What  else  than  con- 
sequences proportionally  wide-spread  and  ruinous  ?    Wherever 
this  spirit  invades  the  ranks  of  reformers,  it  operates  like  the  fatal 
curse  that  fell  upon  the  builders  of  Babel.     They  no  longer 
speak  the  same  language,  they  no  longer  understand  each 
other ;  and  instead  of  prosecuting  their  work,  and  advancing 
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ioward  hea¥en  witb  its  growing  altitudo,  ikey  waste  alMbeir 
energies  in  mutual  strife,  and  not  uiifrequentiy  level  with  the 
ground  the  very  walls  they  have  erected,  before  their  anger 
is  appeased.  A  flight  of  devouring  locusts  most  fitly,  repre- . 
scnts  their  transit  over  the  church  of  Christ.  Though  all  be- 
fore them  be  lovely  and  blooming  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  nothing 
remains  behind  but  dreary  desolation.  Hearts  are  sundered^ 
peace  banished,  malice  engendered,  cooperation  turned  into 
neutralizing  strife,  means  of  doing  good  wasted  or  misapplied^ 
ministers  ejected  from  their  pulpits,  churches  dilapidated,  con- 
gregations scattered,  faith  discouraged,  unbelief  strengthened, 
enterprise  disheartened,  sinners  hardened  in  impenitency, 
backsliders  lulled  asleep  in  iniquity,  the  sneer  and  scoflF  pro- 
ed  and  justified,  infidelity  pleased  and  prospered,  and  the  gate- 
way of  salvation  closed  with  boasting  Pharisees.  And  for  these 
manifold  and  bitter  curses,  such  controversy  has  scarce  a  single 
blessing  to  exchange.  True,  God,  who  maketh  the  wrath  of  man . 
to  praise  him,  may  in  some  instances,  turn  it  to  his  own  glory  ; 
but  for  this  indirect  and  unintended  good,  it  no  more  deserves 
one  thank,  than  do  the  tortures  of  the  Inquisition,  or  the  fires 
of  Smithfield. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  proposition  to  issue  a 
periodical,  whose  conductors  take  no  pains  to  conceal  its  con- 
troversial character,  should  excite  painfiil  solicitude  among 
the  well-wishers  of  Zion.  It  is  not  strange  that  this  solicitude 
should  find  utterance  in  inquiry  and  objection.  We  fully  ap- 
preciate this  solicitude ;  we  find  no  fault  with  its  ^*most  obsti- 
nate questioning ;"  and  in  the  main,  we  entirely  approve  of  the 
objections  it  has  thrown  in  our  way.  But  when  its  inquiries 
amount  to  absolute  skepticism,  and  its  objections  are  levelled, 
not  against  the  abuses  of  discussion,  but  against  discussion  it- 
self;  not  against  its  inexpediency  in  given  forms,  and  under 
given  circumstances,  but  against  its  unlawfulness  in  all  forms 
and  under  all  circumstances,  we  no  longer  recognize  sobriety 
or  justice  in  either  of  them.  They  are  rather  the  admoni- 
tions of  downright  absurdity,  than  the  suggestions  of  enlight- 
ened benevolence.  But  to  this  extreme  length  some  have 
actually  gone,  while  others  indicate  a  strong  tendency  in  the 
same  direction. 

Hence,  a  brief  development  of  the  absurdities  of  this  posi- 
tion seems  to  be  called  for. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  if  it  be  true  that  discussion  is  always 
sinful,  it  is  rather  re-statement  than  inference  to  say  that  we 
have  no  right  to  oppose  the  most  dangerous  and   destructive 
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error  that  has  invaded  the  Chttrch  or  the  world,  dtlier  hj 
calling  inqtiestion  its  assnmed  principles  and  pretended  facts, 
or  denying  the  validity  of  its  derived  consequences.  Naj, 
we  have  not  even  the  right  to  present,  in  convicting  contrast, 
a  simplfe  statement  of  the  truth*  For  this  is  controversy. 
Consequently,  When  atheism  steals  into  the  sacred  inclosure  of 
human  faith  and  human  hopes,  we  have  no  right  by  any  logi- 
cal endeavor  to  resent  the  foul  invasion.  We  have  no  rient 
to  confront  its  groundless  assertions  and  shallow  sophistnes,^ 
by  an  appeal  to  the  material  universe  wisely  planned  and 
wisely  governed,  by  the  positive  affirmations  of  human  rca* 
son,  by  the  unlearned  aspirations  of  the  human  heart,  its  spon- 
taneous exercise  of  devotional  feeling,  and  its  inborn  prophe- 
cy of  eternal  life.  To  be  consistent  friends  of  God,  we  must 
maintain  unresisting  silence,  while  impious  hands  are  laid  up- 
on the  pillars  of  his  throne.  To  be  consistent  friends  of  men, 
we  must  look  quietly  on  while  tiie  foundations  of  morality, 
religion,  and  every  social  virtue  are  being  sapped,  and  in  el- 
change  for  the  consolations  of  religion  and  the  anticipations 
of  heaven  are  proffered  us  the  pleasures  of  the  quadruped  and 
the  worm,  and  **  the  horrid  hope  of  annihilation!"  We  have 
no  right  to  make  any  argumentative  resistance  to  Deism,  while 
in  the  name  of  reason  it  tears  away  liie  Bible  from  the  bleed- 
ing heart,  and  indignantly  tosses  it  among  the  relics  of  a  bar- 
barous antiquity!  We  have  no  right  to  resist  the  burial  of 
human  personality  and  rfesponsibility  in  the  cold  grave  of 
Pantheism.  And  finally,  at  the  risk  of  controversy,  we  have 
no  right  to  attempt  the  purification  of  the  sacred  text  from 
the  false  glosses  of  heretics,  or  to  proclaim  the  doctrines  of 
Christ  in  opposition  to  any  kind  or  degree  of  delusion.  The 
Savior  himself,  the  apostles  and  reformers  of  all  ages,  have  all 
been  sinners,  for  they  all  at  times  engaged  in  controversy. 

2.  We  might  show,  if  this  position  is  correct,  that  sin  is  an 
unarooidabk  necessity^  since  it  condemns  all  controversy  as  sin, 
and  God  requires  us  to  **  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,"  and  to  show  tJie  house  of  Israel  their 
transgressions.  We  might  show,  ttiat  if  adopted,  the  present 
diasimiiarity  of  sentiment  that  cripples  almost  every  moral  en- 
terprise^ has  a  fair  chance  of  perpetuity.  We  might  show,  too, 
&atit  is  either  the  (^q)ring  of  a  narrow  mind  or  a  faint  heart, 
and  not  essentially  unlflte  the  mystic  spirit,  which,  in  order  to» 
save  the  believer  from  temptation,  removed  him  from  the  arena 
of  Christian  warfare,  and  immur^  him  in  a  living  tomb. 

But  we  cannot  tMnk  it  necessary ;  and  submitting  the  did- 
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cussion,  in  its  present  shape,  to  the  decision  of  the  candid  re»> 
der,  we  will  pass  to  the  consideration  of  more  important  ques- 
tions : — What  kind  of  controversy  is.  allowable?  and  when  is  it 
necessary?  We  put  the  questions  in  this  form,  because  the 
conclusion  that  all  controversy  cannot  rationally  be  condemn- 
ed as  unchristian,  by  no  meaps  warrants  the  additional  infer- 
ence that  all  supposahle  forms  of  it  are  right  and  expedient. 
Nor  does  the  conclusion  that  controversy  of  given  character- 
istics may  sometimes  be  an  acceptable  oflFering  to  God,  warrant 
the  inference  that  it  will  always  be  acceptable. ,  If  we  should 
fail  to  express  our  opinion  touching  these  points,  frankly  and 
clearly,  we  should  leave  those  scruples  and  anxieties  which  we 
most  highly  respect,  unsatisfied,  and  come  far  short  of  complet- 
ing the  task  which  we  laid  out  for  ourselves  when  taking  our 
pen.  Our  views  of  the  spirit  and  manner  of  allowable  contro- 
versy, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  light  sketch  of  our 
ideal  of  the  Chnstian  Polemic.  The  circumstances  which  ne- 
cessitate and  justify  controversy,  will  next  engage  our  atten- 
tion. 

The  Christian  Polemic,  in  taking  the  pen  of  controversy, 
has  higher  and  nobler  objects  in  view  than  to  wreak  the  ven- 
geance of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  ambition  upon  suc- 
cessful rivals,  to  give  utterance  to  the  bitter  complainings  of 
cold  misanthropy,  to  scold  or  fight  himself  into  office  or  noto- 
riety, or  to  carry  the  measures  of  a  chosen  party.  The  end 
at  which  he  aims  in  controversy,  must  be  identical  with  that 
to  which  he  has  consecrated  his  life  and  all  his  powers ;  and 
that  is  none  other  than  the  glory  of  his  God,  and  the  well-be- 
ing of  his  fellow  men.  The  holiness  and  happiness — the  high- 
est good  of  the  moral  universe j- — this  is  the  pole  star  on  which 
his  eye  fondly  rests,  and  to  which  his  hope  tremblingly  points, 
in  every  composition.  He  writes  at  the  dictation  of  disinter- 
ested benevolence  alone.  He  desires  to  give  utterance  to 
nothing  but  her  sweet  and  heavenly  language ;  he  is  unwil- 
ling to  trace  a  single  line,  or  embody  in  language  a  single 
sentiment,  which  will  not  subserve  her  great  and  glorious  ob- 
jects. It  is  because,  and  only  because,  error  is  invariably  and 
necessarily  connected  with  misery,  -and  truth  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  to  happiness,  that  he  attempts  to  search  out  and  ex- 
pose the  one,  or  "to  develop  and  illustrate"  the  other.  From 
this  bright  point  of  observation,  we  can  easily  trace  his  char- 
acter as  a  controversialist. 

1.  In  the  first  place  it  is  plain  that  while  this  supreme  love 
to  truth  and  happiness  warms  and  controls  his  heart,  he  cam 
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not  deal  <mi  dreams  fbr  dober  reaHties-^Huere  snppoationg  for 
the  deductions  of  reason,  or  the  results  of  a  shallow  and  im- 
mature analysis,  for  careftdly  drawn  conclusions.  The  inter- 
ests of  truth  are  too  solemn  and  momentous  to  permit  such  tri- 
fling. Aware  that  every  sentiment  given  to  the  world,  like 
a  seed  cast  in  time's  field,  is  destined  to  bear  the  fruits  of  im- 
mortality, he  will  spare  no  pains  to  ascertain  whethet  that 
which  be  is  about  to  disseminate  contains  the  germs  of  happi- 
ness or  misery.  He  will  sift  his  own  conclusions, — not  once, 
Iwit  many  times,  with  all  the  severity  of  antagonistic  criticism  : 
he  will  retrace  the  logical  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  them, 
mid  re-examine  the  supposed  facte  and  principles  which  con- 
stituted his  premises.  And  when  they  have  safely  passed  thdr 
ordeals,  he  will  send  them  on  a  journey  of  ccanparison  round 
the  whole  circle  of  generally  admitted  truths  in  the  depart- 
ment of  science  to  which  they  belong.  Knowing  that  truth 
is  a  unit,  and  that  each  particular  truth  harmonizes  with  eve- 
ry other,  if  he  finds  in  this  conq>arison  material  discrepancies, 
he  is  sure  there  is  error  somewhere,  though  as  yet  he  is  unable 
to  detect  it,  and  accordingly  he  postpones  the  period  of  their 
introduction  to  the  worid  till  he  is  better  satisfied  of  their  real 
character.  Aware  too  of  the  danger  there  is  of  suggesting 
or  conveying  error  by  an  injudicious  publication  of  truth,  he 
will  carefiilly  inquire  under  what  circumstances,  and  to  what 
persons,  a  fiiU  disclosure  of  truth,  as  it  Hes  before  his  own  mind, 
may  be  made,  and  when  such  disclosure,  because  too  far  above 
the  intellectual  attainment  of  his  auditor,  would  more  bewild- 
er than  enlighten — would  startle,  and  alarm,  and  arouse  op- 
position, rather  than  gain  the  ear,  win  the  heart,  and  find  un- 
obstructed entrance  to  the  understanding. 

He  will  therefore  use  skill  in  the  selection  of  his  audience, 
or  adapt  his  instructions  judiciously  to  such  as  present  them- 
selves. Before  he  makes  an  assault  upon  any  doctrine  or  sys- 
tem of  doctrines,  he  will  inquire  very  carefully,  whether  there 
be  any  hope  of  its  dying  by  the  mutual  conflict  of  its  own  el- 
ements, and  the  cooling  zeal  and  probable  aversion  of  those 
who  uphold  it ;  whether  more  evil  will  be  likely  to  result  from 
its  forcible  overthrow,  than  from  its  continued  existence. 
And  whei\  warfare  is  resolved  upon,  whether  it  is  best  to 
graffle  directly  with  its  ttiain  positions  and  their  consequen- 
ces, or  indirectly  oppose  them  by  a  statement  of  the  opposite 
truth.  We  need  not  say  that  he  will  carefully  avoid,  on  the 
one  hand,  dogmatism,  vituperation,  censoriouSness,  arrogance, 
positiveness,  and  their  whole  caustic  brotherhood ;  and  on  the 
2* 
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other,  the  craft,  a&d  cmimng,  and  low  liicks  of  the  polemic 
juggler — the  special  pleading,  pervecsioB  of  testimony,  distor- 
tion of  facts  and  principles  winch  justly  bring  disgrace  upon 
the  pettifogger  and  mercenary  advocate.  His  moral  feelings, 
purified  and  sweetened  by  their  constant  subordination  to 
principle^  and  by  the  truly  great  and  sacred  objects  which  are 
the  mind's  habitual  contemplation,  would  be  offended  by  the 
acrimonious  severity  of  the  former,  and  by  tiie  insincerity  and 
triviaUty  of  the  latter :  and  in  addition,  he  can  see  no  ten- 
dency in  either  to  promote  tiie  discovery  of  truth  or  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world. 

2.  He  may  not,  it  is  true,  abjure  all  use  of  irony,  sarcasm,, 
wit,  ridicule,  and  the  various  uses  of  degrading  amd  exalting 
metaphor  and  comparison  ;  but  he  will  always  employ  them 
in  subserviency  to  the  permanent  claims  of  benevolence. 
Under  the  influence  of  impartial  love,  the  happiness  of  his 
opponent  must  be  as  dear  to  him  as  that  of  any  other.  While 
therefore,  he  shows  no  mercy  to  his  false  assumptions,  unwar^ 
ranted  deductions,  and  misinterpretations  of  consciousness  and 
of  the  Bible,  and  may  at  times  turn  against  them  the  point  oi 
satire,  wit,  or  even  ridicule,  he  will  never  consent  to  play  the 
gladiator,  and  torture  his  person  for  the  gratification  of  a  cir- 
cle ♦f  inhuman  spectators.  Abusive  personalities,  can  seldom, . 
if  ever,  subserve  the  cause  of  truth,  and  his  heart  spontaneous- 
ly recoik  from  their  use.  He  would  even  spare  his  opponent, 
if  he  might,  the  pain  which  a  disclosure  of  the  intrinsic  absurd- 
ities and  monstrous  consequences  of  a  cherished  theory  must 
occasion,  and  only  consents  to  its  infliction,  because  the  de- 
mands of  truth  are  higher  than  those  of  sympathy,  and  the  in- 
terests of  thousands  more  valuable  than  the  happiness  of  an 
individual.  The  pilot  had  better  be  told  that  he  is  making  di- 
rectly for  rocks  or  sandbars,  even  though  this  tacit  imputation 
of  ignorance  and  the  consequent  loss  of  reputation,  should  oc- 
casion him  some  pain,  than  be  sufiered  to  bury  both  himself 
and  the  crew  in  a  watery  grave. 

He  win  also  be  slow  to  impute  dishonesty  or  wilfiil  blind- 
ness to  his  opponent.  Remembering  that  errors,  and  grievous 
errors  too,  escape  the  attention  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  men^ 
and  find  a  place  among  the  articles  of  their  faith,  he  will  seek 
amid  the  peculiarities  of  his  education,  the  circumstances  that 
attended  and  gave  bias,  if  not  actual  shape  to  his  early  mental 
developments,  and  the  relation  that  his  condition  in  life  has  es- 
tablished between  constitutional  quaUties  and  external  influen- 
ces, a  satbfactory  explanation  of  the  honest  adoption  and  tena- 
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cious  retentioii  of  the  grossest  error  he  holdsu  And  if  he  fidls 
to  find  such  explanation^  and  must,  however  unwillingly,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  exponent's  blindness  and  obstinacy 
are  the  offipring  of  guilt,,  he  will  not  give  public  utterance  to 
this  conviction  unless  convinced  that  it  is  an  imperious  demand 
of  benevolence. 

3.  Moreover,  in  his  investigations,  and  in  his  defense  of  the 
truth,  he  will  be  swayed^  willingly,  neither  by  passion  nor  by 
prejudice,  neither  by  Iriendship  nor  enmity,  neither  by  a  wish 
to  please  a  party,  nor  a  desire  to  preserve  bis  own  consbtency. 
His  grand  inquiry,  when  any  new  saying  is  brought  to  his  ear, 
.  is,  not "  Who  spoke  f^'^  but  ^  What  is  spoken  ?^^  The  origin  of 
a  doctrine,  in  Jerusalem  or  Rome,  does  not  gain  for  it  unques- 
tioned admission  to  his  faith  :  nor  does  origin  in  Nazareth  or 
Damascus,  instantly  stamp  it  with  the  seal  of  rdection.  If  in 
the  writings  of  the  •Christian  Fathers,  in  the  "  Five  Articles" 
of  the  Synod  ofDort,  or  in  the  Confessions  and  Catechisn»  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  he  finds  a  doctrine 
which  reason  can  recommend  to  faith,  he  thankfully  receives 
it ;  and  he  would  do  the  same  if  it  could  boast  no  higher  origin 
than  the  unlettered  mind  of  a  miserable  foundling,  whose  rags, 
and  filth,  and  repulsive  deformity  made  him  the  scorn  and 
contenq>t  of  a  lazaretto.  He  neither  bows  down  with  super- 
stitioiK  veneration  to  the  authority  of  antiquity,  nor  receives 
without  examination  the  doctrines  and  theories  of  modem  in- 
novation.. He  is,  properly  speaking,  neither  radical  nor  con- 
servative, neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant,  neither  Churchman 
nor  Dissenter,  neither  Calvinist  nor  Arminian,  neither  Old 
School  nor  New,  neither  of  the  disciples  of  Locke,  nor  among 
the  followers  of  Kant  and  Fichte.  He  is  a  MAN — at  once 
the  favored  participant  and  loyal  subject  of  impartial  and  all" 
embracing  Reason.  As  such  he  views  himself;  and  all  creeds, 
doctrines,  and  systems,  so  far  as  they  are  self-centering  and 
sectarian  in  their  influence,  are  of  less  weight  in  his  estimation 
than  the  dust  on  the  balance^  Nay,  they  are  his  utter  aver- 
sion. Truth  is  the  only  creed  to  which  he  will  adhere  with  un- 
yielding tenacity ;  and  error  the  only  doctrine  which  he  wiU 
oppose  with  uncompromising  aversion.  Show  him  the  former 
in  the  faith  of  another,  be  he  Jew  or  Mahometan,  Christian 
or  Pagan,  and  he  will  embrace  it.  Show  him  the  latter  in 
his  own,  and  he  will  reject  and  renounce  it.  If  it  has  blend- 
ed itself  with  his  public  instructions,  he  will  send  a  public  re- 
nunciation after  it ;  and  if  this  fails  to  check  its  maligii  influ- 
ence, he  will  not  h^ntate  to  become  reviewer  of  himselL    Nor 
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irill  this  review  he  marked  bjr  any  more  kindness  and  compas- 
sion, than  if  the  error  of  another  were  under  examination. 
Were  this  doctrine  his  most  cherished  intellectual  offspring, 
and  once  his  only  hope  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  like  the 
father  of  the  faithful,  he  will  not  permit  the  tender  feeling  of 
fraternity  to  triumph  over  the  claims  of  benevolence,  and  pre- 
vent him  from  laying  it  on  the  sacrificial  altar. 

In  a  word,  always  trutiiful,  earnest,  sincere,  and  philan- 
thropic, his  religion  unmingled  wifli  hypocrisy,  and  his  love  of 
right  unembittered  by  fanaticism ;  warm  in  his  defense  of 

1}rinciple,  while  free  from  the  zeal  of  party  ;  uncompromising- 
y  opposed  to  error,  while  courteous  and  kind  towards  its  ad- 
vocates ; — in  every  page  of  his  controversial  writings,  there 
will  be  a  similarity  to  the  manner  and  spirit  of  the  Great 
Teacher  of  mankind,  so  striking,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  elicit 
the  highest  of  all  commendations,  ''  He  hds  been  with  Jesus.^  ^ 

Few  controversialists,  we  are  aware,  have  exhibited  a  living 
embodiment  of  this  ideal.  How  nearly  the  writers  of  the 
Oberlin  Quarterly  Review  shall  approximate  the  high  triumph 
of  principle  over  interest  which  it  sets  forth,  the  future  must 
decide.  All  that  we  can  now  say  with  becoming  modesty,  is, 
that  its  full  realization  shall  be  our  constant  aim.  And  we  can- 
not forbear  the  expression  of  this  wish, — that  when  our  work 
shall  so  far  lose  sight  of  its  original  design,  as  to  become  subser- 
vient to  sectarian  interests  and  a  party  in  unholy  strife  ;  when 
**  its  own  lie  shall  be  valued  more  than  another's  truth,"  and 
obstinacy  or  false  notions  of  dignity  shall  prevent  it  from  cor- 
recting mistakes  and  recanting  errors — deserved  retribution 
may  speedily  cut  short  its  sinful  wanderings. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  '^  When  is  controversy  necessary  ?" 
we  answer,  Till  every  error  is  eliminated  from  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  human  cognition,  there  will  be  room  for  disagreement 
and  probably  much  actual  disagreement,  and  consequently 
occasion  and  necessity  for  controversy.  And  second,  the 
necessity  for  particular  discussions  will  be  created,  wherever 
particular  errors  shall  acquire  a  dominant  influence,  and  pre^ 
sent  a  formidable  barrier  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  its  benign 
influence;  and  whenever  unanswered  objections  lie  in  Ihe 
way  of  any  real  reformation.  That  all  error  has  not  jet  left 
the  world,  perpetually  recurring  discrepancy  and  comsion  of 
opinion  /ully  demonstrates.  That  many  particular  errors  are 
now  in  possession  of  a  fearful  ascendancy,  no  one  can  doubt. 
Among  those  which,  in  our  judgment,  demand  flie  publication 
of  the  Oberlin  Quarterly,  we  referred  in  our  prospectus,  to  the 
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theory  of  physical  depravity,  and  necessary  detenninatioii  of 
the  Will,  and  their  long  line  of  logical  consequents,  such  as  pas- 
sive and  physical  regeneration,  absolute  decrees,  unconditional 
election,  inability,  and  necessary  imperfection  in  the  present  life ; 
to  the  errors  of  sensualism  on  the  one  hand,  and  transcendent- 
alism on  the  other — ^and  the  injurious  opposition  which  in  con- 
sequence many  good  men  have  attempted  to  rouse  against  all 
philosophizing ;  and  to  theories  of  church  government,  which 
seem  to  us  to  savor  of  spiritual  despotism,  and  to  paralyze  the 
energies  of  the  Church  of  Christ^  We  furthermore  intimated 
that  all  questions  discinding  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional churches  of  the  United  States  are  resolvable  into  this 
one — ^Whether  the  theory  of  necessary  agency  and  its  cognate 
and  derived  doctrines  shall  prevail,  or  that  of  free  agency  witii 
its  unfolded  consequences ;  and  expressed  our  purpose  to  dis- 
cuss this  great  question  as  thoroughly  as  our  ability  would  per- 
mit, anticipating  in  the  prosecution  of  our  design,  the  fierce 
opposition  of  both  the  Old  School  and  the  New.  We  then 
thought  the  removal  of  these  errors,  and  the  discussion  of  this 
question  were  loudly  called  for.  We  think  so  still,  and  we 
see  not  how  the  triumph  of  rational  Christianity  can  be  secured 
till  the  task  is  performed.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  there 
are  many  works  already,  devoted  to  the  removal  of  these  errors, 
and  that  another  is  uncalled  for.  To  this  we  reply,  that  if 
there  were  a  thousand  such  works,  another,  if  it  could  secure 
patronage,  and  draw  around  it  a  new  class  of  readers,  would 
be  an  imperious  demand  of  the  love  of  truth  :  and  second,  we 
know  of  no  work  that  occupies  the  precise  field  which  we  have 
selected.  In  which  of  them  can  we  find  a  defense  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Sanctification  ?  Where  do  we  see  in  any  of  them,^ 
even  the  statement  of  the  great  question  which  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  discuss  ? 

If  it  be  furthermore  said,  that  our  peculiar  relations  to  the 
Church  create  peculiar  liabilities  to  evil  in  controversy,  we  ad- 
mit it :  and  in  the  very  peculiarity  of  our  relations,  we  find  the 
strongest  reasons  for  our  enterprise.  None  will  be  supposed 
to  understand  better,  or  to  love  more  sincerely,  those  doctrines 
for  which  this  peculiarity  of  situation  is  a  penal  visitation,  than 
those  who  embraced  them  when  the  storm  of  opposition  rose 
highest ;  and  so  none  can  proclaim  them  more  successfully. 

There  is  another  objection,  however,  relating  wholly  to  the 
policy  and  practicability  of  our  work,  which  we  ought  not  to 
pass  unnoticed.  Some  of  our  kind  and  judicious  friends,  en- 
tertaining serious  apprehensions  of  our  £ulure,  have  used  a 
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friended  Bberty  and  frankly  told  us  their  mind  and  stated  tiie 
ground  of  their  misgiyings.  **  Sober  matter  of  fact,"  say  they, 
^  better  accords  with  the  taste  and  business  habits  of  die  read- 
ing community,  than  metaphysical  and  theological  specula- 
tions, and  lengthy  and  abstract  discussions*  Readers  of  nov- 
els and  romance,  will  scarce  honor  a  page  you  may  wri^  with 
a  moment's  notice ;  and  therefore,  like  Coleridge's  Friend,  the 
Oberlin  Quarterly  Review,  however  profound,  exact,  and  val- 
uable its  discussions  may  be,  for  want  of  patronaee,  must  inev- 
itably find  an  early  grave,"  We  admit  that  there  may  be 
force  in  this  dissuasion*  Mankind,  in  general,  have  never  been 
very  fond  of  close  thinking.  They  have  almost  always  accept- 
ed their  creeds  at  second  hand,  and  made  their  investigati<$n 
by  proxy.  They  have  been  more  willing  to  undertake  a  haz- 
ardous pilgrimage  to  Mecca  or  Jerusalem,  than  to  confine  their 
attention  to  a  carefiil  perusal  of  the  Koran  or  the  Bible. 
However  desirous  of  heaven,  Aey  have  been  too  indolent  to 
search  out  a  rational  route  thitfier ;  and  scores,  even  in  Christ- 
endom, have  attempted  its  purchase  by  giving  their  back  to  tiie 
scourge,  their  body  to  the  cave,  their  knee  to  the  rock,  and 
their  Sfe  to  misery,  where  one  has  applied  his  nrind  long  enough 
and  vigorously  enough  to  form  a  connected  view  of  the  plan  of 
salvation  by  Jesus  Christ.  They  have  put  the  whole  matter 
of  their  future  destiny,  together  with  their  most  vahiable  earth- 
ly interests,  entirely  into  the  hands  of  a  few  spiritual  jugglers 
and  despots,  making  this  only  reservation,  that  they  are  not 
to  endure  the  penance  of  thinking.  Nor  has  this  aversion  to 
thought  yet  left  the  world.  In  our  enlightened  America,  it  is 
found  in  almost  every  grade  of  society,  and  is  manifested  in 
,  reference  to  almost  every  department'of  science.  Romanceis 
and  novels  have  ten  reaaers,  where  solid  reading  cannot  num- 
ber one.  Railing  and  abusive  pugilism  are  more  popular  than 
candid  and  thorough  discussion,  which,  making  its  appeal  to 
first  principles,  proceeds  to  its  conclusion  along  the  line  of  strict 
deduction.  Creeds,  catechisn^,  and  formulas,  are  exaltted  to 
the  place  of  first  truths.  These  in  eariy  childhood  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  page  of  memory  ;  and  in  after  life,  the  actofre^ 
collection^  or  simple  suggestion  that  brings  them  into  so  conscious 
notice,  is  joyfiilly  accepted  by  an  alanmng  majority  of  reli- 
gionists for  rational  insight  and  prodticttve  thinking.  They  are 
content  to  build  on  this  foundation,  and  spare  themselves  the 
trouble  of  examining  whether  it  is  laid  on  rock  or  quicksand. 
Prayers  composed  centuries  ago,  are  every  nK>ming  and  even- 
ing drawn  firom  a  faithfiil  memory :  and  nvnisters  of  the  gospel 
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who  are  aqpable  of  better  things,  are  forced  tbcany  religiouB 
romance  iato  the  pulpit  in  order  to  maintain  their  popularity 
with  the  people*     We  hare  not  concealed  ihese  things  from 
ourselves*     We  have  pondered  them  careAiIly.    And  in  view 
of  them  we  have  asked  ourselves  with  deep  interest.  Can 
nothing  be  done  to  arrest  this  downward  tendency  ?  (For  real- 
ly we  seem  to  be  growing  worse  and  worse.)    Or  must  such 
trifling  become  quite  universal,  and  the  human  family  go  back 
to  barbarism  and  doting  idiocy  ?    If  no  such  works  as  we 
contemplate  publishing  are  to  be  read ;  if  philosophic  inqui- 
ry is  to  he  smothered  in  some  minds  by  ^  matters  of  fact" 
neither  analyzed  nor  explained  and  excluded  from  the  rest  by 
folly  and  fiction,  we  see  no  other  alternative.    But  what  is 
to  be  done  ?    The  ^  let  alone"  policy  can  make  the  matter 
no  better;  and  to  engage  in  the  same  kind  of  trifling,  can 
only  make  it  worse.    Nor  will  fault-finding  and  lamentation, 
while  we  set  no  better  example  and  ^^show  no  more  excel- 
lent way,"  be  of  any  real  service.    The  only  sure  wray  to  cor- 
rect trifling,  is  to  be  serious  ourselves  and  endeavor  to  create 
a  taste  for  rational  pleasures.    If  we  would  check  the  dissi- 
pations of  the  ball-room  or  the  theatre,  we  must  both  stay 
away  from  them  ourselves  and  attempt  to  entice  others  away 
by  adding  an  additonal  interest  to  the  services  of  religion  and 
the  exercises  of  the  lyceum.    And  if  we  would  check  the 
dissipation  of  romance,  and  elevate  the  taste  of  the  mere  fact- 
gatherer,  we  must  endeavor  to  arouse  the  philosophic  spirit 
into  life  and  activify,  and  create  a  paramount  interest  in  the 
great  question  of  man's  existence,  his  origin  and  destiny,  and 
manifold  relations  to  time  and  eternity.    But  can  this  be 
done  ?    Can  any  considerable  number  of  the  literary  youth 
of  our  land  be  stimulated  to  earnest  and  interested  inquiry  on 
these  great  subjects  ?    Why  not  ?    The  philosophic  spirit  is 
inwrought  with  the  very  fibres  of  our  existence.    A  thousand 
questions  of  the  most  thrilling  interest  in  any  reflective  mo- 
ment crowd  spontaneously  upon  the  human  mind ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  perusal  of   a  single  volume  has  created  such 
an  interest  in  their  solution,  as  to  turn  the  love  of  fiction  into 
utter  disgust.    We  have  no  doubt  that  the  same  results  might 
follow  in  a  thousand  other  instances  where  it  would  be  least 
suspected.    And  we  ought  not  to  disguise  our  conviction  that 
nothing  has  so  much  contributed  to  the  prostitution  and  abuse 
ofinteUect,  of  which  we  so  often  complain,  as  the  very  course 
which  we  are  advised  to  pursue,  and  which  wnphilpsophy  has 
always  pursued.    If  you  give  a  man  only  the  dogmas  of  school- 
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philosoph  J  and  flie  creed,  while  he  is  looking  for  roHcnal  e^or 
nation^  your  instructions  ( if  such  ihey  may  be  called)  will  afford 
him  neither  pleasure  nor  profit,  and  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  forsake  them  for  the  novel  and  light  magazine.  Give 
bhn  on\y  fads  andpAenom^no^while  he  is  aslang  {orlaw  andpnn- 
cipkj  and  he  will  go  to  those  who  can  present  them  in  the  most 
agreeable  or  fanteistic  arrangement*  Fail  to  encourage  and 
provide  for  his  intellectual  progress  and  you  hurl  him  back- 
ward to  the  pleasures  of  fancy  or  the  grosser  pleasures  of 
sense.  And  besides,  your  instructions  will  be  dry  and  unin- 
teresting in  themselves.  They  are  mere  recitation^  giving  lit- 
tle more  exercise  to  the  complex  of  your  own  faculties  and 
susceptibilities,  than  the  repetition  of  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble. To  speak  with  unction  and  power,  we  must  call  into  ex- 
ercise the  totality  of  our  soul,  and  give  utterance  to  its  free  and 
living  creations.  "Where  matters  of  vital  concernment  are 
thus  taught,  the  reader  or  hearer  participates  at  once  the  kind- 
ly glow,  and  needs  neither  scolding  nor  advice  to  induce  him 
to  exchange  triviality  for  sober  investigation.  Finally  settled 
in  this  faith,  we  have  attempted  this  publication,  anticipating  a 
hard  struggle  with  a  perverted  taste,  with  neglect  and  per- 
haps contempt  in  the  commencement  of  our  course,  but  we 
are  not  without  hope  of  triumph  in  the  end. 


The  Book  of  Job. 

^Jfotes  Critical^  Illustrative^  and  Practical^  on  the  Book  of  Job, 
zDtih  a  new  Translation,  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation. — 
By  Albert  Barnes:' 

[By  tiie  Senior  Editor.] 

The  book  of  Job  is,  in  many  important  respects,  the  most 
remarkable  book,  inspired  or  uninspired,  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten. Like  the  great  Patriarchal  High  Priest,  it  may  very 
properly  be  said  to  be  ^  without  father,  without  mother,  with- 
out beginning  of  days,  or  end  of  life."  When  the  inquiry 
is  raised — by  whom,  when,  or  where  was  the  book  written — 
nothing  appears  in  the  record,  to  throw  light  upon  any  such 
questions.  Yet,  there  it  Stands  among  the  other  parts  of  the 
sacred  volume,  with  the  broad  seal  of  inspiration  upon  it. 

A  similar  mystery  and  obscurity  hang  over  the  principle 
characters  introduced  into  the  book. 
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"  In  the  land  of  Uz,  there  lived  a  man  whose  name  was 
Job."  Of  his  ancestry,  nothing  is  said.  Who  was  his  father, 
his  mother,  or  his  near  or  remote  ancestry,  deep  oblivion  hangs 
over  all  such  inquiries.  But  where  is  this  land  of  Uz  ?  "  Echo 
answers,  where  ?"  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  other  charac- 
ters introduced.  Who  was,"Eljphaz  the  Temanite?"  and 
where  was  his  dwelling  place  ?  Who  is  Elihu,  the  son  of  Ba- 
rachel,  the  Buzite  ?"  We  know  as  little  of  Barachel  as  we  do 
of  his  son.  Nor  is  any  light  thrown  upon  any  question  per- 
taining to  either,  by  the  use  of  the  term  Buzite. 

Equally  singular  are  the  circumstances  detailed,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  entire  scene  shadowed  "forth  in  the  book.  At 
the  opening  of  the  scene,  by  a  master  stroke  of  the  pen,  there 
arises  before  us,  at  once,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
ters that  ever  appeared  on  earth ;  a  man  of  pre-eminent  piety,  of 
great  wealth,  influence,  and  veneration  among  the  people  of 
his  age — a  venerable  patriarch,  surrounded  by  a  numerous, 
prosperous,  and  happy  family,  among  whom  he  was  living  in 
the  constant  and  blameless  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  parent 
and  priest  of  God. 

There  follows,  in  a  mode  of  presentation  equally  singular,  a 
council  in  heaven.  The  sons  of  God  present  themselves,  on  a 
day,  (the  time  when,  being  left  in  as  deep  a  mystery  as  the  oth- 
er parts  of  the  work,)  before  Jehovah,  and  an  adversary  comes 
among  them.  The  conversation  turns  upon  the  man  of  God 
above  referred  to.  He  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  ad- 
versary, with  full  power  "  to  sift  him  as  wheat."  Every  thing 
pertaining  to  the  man,  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  with 
the  exception  of  his  body  and  spirit.  Having  obtained  his  ob- 
ject, Satan  now  retires  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  strange 
work.  How  fearfully  was  that  work  accomplished  ;  and  what 
circumstances  of  strange,  and  to  memory,  of  unaccountable  and 
painful  interest,  wej*e  selected  for  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  a  day  of  feasting  in  that  about  to  be  blasted  family. 
The  nine  younger  are  in  joyful  assemblage  at  the  house  of 
their  elder  brother  ;  ''  and  a  messenger  came  to  Job,  and  said. 
The  oxen  were  plowing,  and  the  asses  feeding  beside  them  ; 
and  the  Sabeans  fell  upon  them  and  took  them  away ;  yea, 
they  have  slain  the  servants  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  I 
only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.  While  he  was  yet  speak- 
ing, there  came  also  another,  and  said.  The  fire  of  God  is  fallen 
from  Heaven,  and  hath  burnt  up  the  sheep  and  the  servants, 
and  consumed  them,  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee. 
While  he  was  yet  speaking,  there  came  also  another  and  said, 
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The  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands  and  fell  upon  the  camels, 
and  have  carried  them  away ;  yea,  and  have  slain  the  servants 
widi  the  edee  of  the  sword,  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell 
thee.  WhDe  he  was  yet  speakmg,  there  came  also  another, 
and  said,  ThV  sons  and  thy  daughters  were  eating  and  drink- 
ing wine  in  their  eldest  hrother^s  house ;  and  behold  there 
came  a  great  wind  from  the  wiltemess,  and  smote  the  four 
comers  of  the  house,  and  it  fell  upon  the  young  men  and  they 
are  dead,  and  I  only  am  escaped  alone  to  tell  thee.''    We  have 

S'ven  the  above  passage  entire,  (using  also  the  translation  of 
[r,  Barnes,  as  we  shall  in  other  instances,)  we  have  given,  we 
say,  the  passage  entire,  because  it  could  not  properly  be  abridg- 
ed, and  because  it  presents,  with  a  power  of  description  seldom 
since  surpassed,  one  of  the  most  mysterious  scenes  ever  record- 
ed. Among  all  events  pertaining  to  mere  humanity,  this  oc- 
currence, toge&er  wilh  the  filling  up  of  the  narration,  presents 
a  scene  feat  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  race.  Was  ever 
so  great  and  so  good  a  man  so  completely  overwhelmed  with 
such  untold  calamities  ?  Had  any  time  for  preparation  been 
given — ^had  not  avalanche  aifter  avalanche  descended  with  such 
uninterrupted  succession — ^had  not  the  desolation  been  so  com- 
plete and  universal,  or  had  the  descent  of  the  judgments  been 
attended  with  any  reasons,  revealed  or  conceivable,  for  their 
occurrence,  the  effect  would  not  have  been  such  a  sense  of  ut- 
ter Fuin  in  the  mind.  The  destruction  also  came  in  such  a  fonrn 
as  to  render  invisible  the  agency  that  had  decreed  it,  and  to 
niake  it  appear  as  a  pure  judgment  from  God.  Every  thing 
tended  only  to  aggravate,  and  nothing  to  mitigate  the  utterly 
desolating  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  sufferer. 

But  with  what  niajestic  grace,  dignity,  and  devout  acquies- 
cence in  the  divine  will,  was  the  fearfiil  dispensation  submitted 
to.  Here  is  one  of  the  sublimest  spectacles  the  world  ever 
saw.  ^  Then  Job  arose,  and  rent  his  mantle,  and  shaved  his 
head,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground,  and  worshipped,  and 
said.  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  shall 
I  return  thither :  the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ; 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not, 
nor  charged  God  foolishly." 

Another  scene  next  opens — a  second  council  in  heaven. 
Again  Satan  appears,  and  demands  a  new  trial  of  the  fidelity  of 
the  victim  of  his  former  violence.  How  long  the  time  was  that 
intervened  between  the  occurrence  of  the  calamities  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  opening  of  the  present  scene,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining  with  certainty.     It  was  of  sufiicient 
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leng&,  however,  to  render  the  sufferer  fully  sensible  of  the 
completeness  of  the  desolation  which  had  come  upon  him,  and 
for  him  to  experience  its  full  efiect  in  his  own  mind.  This  is 
evident  from  the  contrast  which  he  draWsin  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter between  his  past  and  present  state.  ^  "When  I  went  out  to 
the  gate  through  the  city,  when  I  prepared  my  seat  in  the 
street — the  young  men  saip^  me  and  hid  themselves,  and  the 
aged  arose  and  stood  up.  The  |)rince8  refrained  talking  and 
laid  their  hand  on  their  mouth.  When  the  ear  heard  itie,  then 
it  blessed  me  ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gate  witness  to 
me.  Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  father- 
less, and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  blessing  of  him 
that  was  ready  to  perish  came  upon  me :  and  I  caused  the 
•widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy."  But  now,  they  that  are 
younger  than  I,  have  me  in  derision,  whose  fathers  I  would 
nave  disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.  Yea,  where- 
to might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profit  me,  in  whom  old  age 
had  perished  ?" 

It  was,  no  doubt,  during  this  interval,  that  Job  experienced 
this  reverse  in  the  treatment  which  he  had  ever  before  receiv- 
ed from  the  multitude  around  him.  How  perfectly  must  such 
occurrences  have  completed  the  sense  of  utter  desolation  in 
his  mind,  and  left  it  there  without  the  slightest  mitigation. 

One  thought  here  suggests  itself,  to  which  we  will  allude. 
Why  is  Satan  so  solicitous  to  try  fbe  power  of  temptation  to 
the  utmost  upon  all  the  creatures  of  God  who  are  truly  virtu- 
ous ?  Aside  from  the  deep  and  permanent  malice  of  his  heart, 
is  not  this  one  important  reason  of  the  fact  under  considera- 
tion ?  He  himself  was  tempted  and  felL  In  the  pride  of  his 
heart  he  has  assumed,  that  every  other  creature,  if  tempted  in 
a  similar  manner,  would  fall  likewise.  Wherever  virtue  ap- 
pears, he  asserts  that  its  e:xistence  is  wholly  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  strong  temptation.  His  allegations  in  respect  to  Job, 
indicate  the  truth  of  these  -suggestions.  His  virtues  are  first 
attributed  to  outward  prosperity.  Then  it  is  assumed  that  if 
God  would  only  ^  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touch  his  bone  and 
flesh,  he  would  curse  the  Most  High  to  his  face.''  In  other 
words,  all  these  virtues  are  affirmed  not  to  be  real,  but  are  at- 
tributed to  the  absence  of  temptation.  Let  him  only  be  tempt- 
ed as  I  have  been,  is  the  imputation  of  the  adversary,  and  he 
will  swerve  from  the  line  of  rectitude,  as  myself  and  others 
have  done.  God  must  preserve  even  the  most  pure  and  holy 
from  temptation,  or  he  cannot  preserve  any  degree  of  moral 
purity  in  the  universe.    The  foulest  imputations  were  thus  cast 
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upon  all  the  morally  pure,  even  upon  God  himself.  For 
what  could  virtue  in  God  be  attributed  to,  on  that  supposition^ 
but  to  the  absence  of  temptation  ? 

To  refute  such  a  foul  slander  upon  moral  purity  itself,  a  new 
trial  of  the  stricken  one  is  permitted.  In  the  first  trial  the 
power  of  external  bereavement  was  absolutely  exhausted  with 
no  other  result,  than  a  new  manifestation  of  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  holiness,  such  as  the  universe  had  hardly  witnessed 
before.  In  the  second  trial  all  that  temptation  could  do, 
through  the  physical  organization,  was  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  suflferer.  The  result  was,  if  possible,  a  more  signal 
triumph  of  virtue,  than  the  former.  *^  What !  shall  we  deceive 
good  at  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil  ?  In 
all  this  did  not  Job  sin  with  his  lips." 

It  would  seem,  that  this  must  be  enough.  Even  the  malice 
of  hell  must  have  been  satiated.  But  a  new  trial  awaited  the 
suflFerer,  a  trial  which  combined  all  the  intense  agony  of  both 
the  former  ones,  with  an  element  which  imparted  to  temptation 
a  ten-fold  power.  In  all  that  had  before  occurred,  the  moral 
integrity  of  the  man  of  God  had  not  been  directly  assedled. 
His  calamities  had  not  been  attributed  to  his  want  of  virtue. 
At  this  point,  he  was  now  to  be  assailed  from  a  quarter  whence 
he'  least  expected  it.  With  what  intensity  of  interest  is  this 
new  trial  introduced.  "  Now  when  Job's  three  friends  heard 
of  all  this  evil  that  was  come  upon  him,  they  came  every  one 
from  his  own  place  ;  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  and  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite  :  for  they  had  made  an 
appointment  together  to  come  to  mourn  with  him,  and  to  com- 
fort him.  And  when  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  afar  off,  and 
knew  him  not,  they  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  wept ;  and  they 
rent  ^very  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads 
toward  heaven.  So  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  groun'H 
seven  days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  him : 
for  they  saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great." 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a  consideration  of  the  main  topic 
to  be  elucidated  in  this  communication.  In  all  the  commenta- 
ries that  we  have  yet  read,  there  heis  been,  as  it  has  appeared 
to  us,  in  some  degree,  a  fziilure,  to  .introduce  the  reader  to  a 
certain  point  of  observation,  from  which  he  could  distinctly 
perceive,  and  fully  appreciate  the  bearing  of  the  breathing 
thoughts,  and  burning  words,  which  he  meets  with,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  fliis  wonderful  production.  To  introduce  the 
reader  to  this  point  of  observation,  is  the  design  of  the  follow- 
ing suggestions. 
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That  we  may  attain  our  object,  the  first  thing  to  be  acconn 
plished,  is  to  gain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  the  parties  who  took  part  in  the  heated  debate 
which  ensued  after  the  scene  above  described.  This,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  the  point  of  observation  from  which  we  must 
contemplate  the  poetical  parts  of  this  book*  We  must  have  a 
distinct  conception  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  par- 
ties, and  in  the  light  of  these,  explain  the  remarks  of  each. 
This  point  we  will  now  endeavor  to  gain.  What  then  were 
the  common  sentiments  of  the  parties  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  them,  in  the  remarkable  controversy  be- 
tween Job  and  his  friends?  Among  these,  we  specify  the 
following; 

1.  They  were  all  agreed,  that  God  exercises  a  moral  gov- 
ernment over  mankind  strictly  retributive.  In  this  world,  as 
well  as  in  tho  next,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  **  receive 
the  due  reward  of  their  deeds."  This  was  the  common  sen- 
timent of  all  the  good  in  that,  and  as  far  as  then  known,  in  all 
preceding  ages,  a  sentiment  breathed  in  song,  embodied  in 
proverbs,  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation,  as  the 
settled  and  undeviating  principle  of  the  divine  administrafion. 
In  this  opinion.  Job,  as  well  as  his  friends,  had  fully  concur^ 
red.  From  some  facts  which  he  had  witnessed,  however 
the  former,  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  led,  in  the  depths  of 
his  own  mind,  to  question  the  truth  of  the  conunon  faith. 
Such  apprehensions  had  lain  in  his  bosom  as  unwelcome 
guests.  He  had  never  distinctly  stated  them  even  to  himself; 
much  less  had  he  expressed  them  to  others.  Yet  the  facts 
were  before  him,  and  he  could  not  escape  them.  Yet  he  had 
never  dared  to  adopt  or  avow  the  conclusion  to  which  tiiey 
seemed  to  point.  To  admit  the  conclusion,  would  unsettle 
entirely  all  his  ideas  of  God's  eternal  government  Yet  how 
could  such  and  such  palpable  facts,  pertaining  to  the  lot  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wijcked  be  explained,  in  consistency  witii 
any  other  conclusion  ?  Such  had  been  the  influence  of  these 
indistinct  yet  real  convictions,  as  to  occasion  in  his  mind  a 
kind  of  presentiment  of  the  fearful  judgments  that  actually 
came  upon  him.  In  his  conscious  integrity,  he  felt  a  vaeue 
sense  of  insecurity,  because  that  the  truth,  **half  palpable 
with  darkness,"  and  yet  so  distinctly  revealed,  that  he  coidd 
not  turn  away  from  it,  flashed  from  time  to  time  upon  his 
mind,  that  the  state  in  which  he  was,  was  not,  after  all,  strict- 
ly retributive,  and  therefore  he  mi^t  be  called  to  demon- 
strate, in  his  own  experience*  tiie  untruth  of  a  fundamental 
3* 
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.article  of  his  own  faith.  Hence  he  adds^— ^For  I  had  a 
great  dread,  and  it  came  upon  me ;  and  what  I  shuddered  at 
overtook  me."  His  feelings  pertaining  to  the  subject,  were 
mot  uiUike  that  of  the  disciples,  when  Christ  had  announced 
to  them  the  fact  of  his  approaching  crucifixion,  a  fact  whos43 
occurrence  would  totally  reverse  all  their  prospects  as  his  fol- 
lowers. They  understood  not  the  real  import  of  the  an- 
nouncement, and  yet  so  far  understood  it  as  to  fear  to  ask  its 
meaning.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  a  new  sentiment,  a  senti- 
ment totally  subversive  of  some  cardinal  eurticle  of  the  common 
faith,  and  vet  attended  with  evidence  that  cannot  be  shaken^ 
in  the  first  instance  very  commonly  presents  itself  to  the  mind.' 
The  friends  of  Job  had  experienced  no  such  difficulties  as 
.those  above  described.  BUnded  by  prejudice,  and  overawed 
by  a  regard  for  the  maatims  of  ancient  wisdom,  they  had  to- 
tally disregarded  the  palpable  facts  which  lay  all  around  them 
in  the  history  of  the  race. 

2.  Another  sentiment  which  they  all  mutually  held,  was 
ttiis :  That  under  a  government  purely  retributive,  such  as 
they  supposed  the  present  administration  of  Jehovah  over  men 
to  be,  tiie  wicked  might  enjoy  a  transitory  prosperity,  a  pros- 
perity however,  invariably  succeeded  by  sudden  and  over- 
whelming judgments.  The  righteous  also  might,  to  a  limited 
extent,  experience  temporary  calamities,  to  be,  without  excep- 
tion, succeeded  by  prosperity  far  greater  than  ever  before  en- 
joyed. In  respect  to  afflictions  also,  incident  to  the  lot  of  the 
righteous,  one  fact  always  attended  their  occurrence.  The 
suflferer  found  full  support  and  consolation  under  them.  To 
sink  under  the  weight  of  affliction,  was  a  sure  indication  of 
guilt  as  the  Cause  of  the  affliction. 

3.  Hence  the  universal  sentiment,  in  which  all  participated 
fully,  excepting  Job,  and  even  he  had  never  dared  to  enter- 
tain or  avow  the  opposite  belief,  that  the  truly  righteous  are 
invariably  prosperous,  and  never,  in  any  soUtary  instance^ 
everwhelmed  with  judgments  such  as  Job  had  experienced* 
The  occurrence  of  such  judgments  was  therefore  assumed  as 
the  clearest  possible  demonstration  of  flagrant  wickedness, 
open  or  concealed. 

4.  Another  article  of  the  universal  faith  was  this :  that  the 
divine  administration,  though  strictly  retributive,  was  yet  ad- 
ministered upon  principles  of  mercy.  Consequently,  when  a 
wicked  man  was  overwhelmed  with  divine  judgments,  he 
might  escape  them  all,  and  be  restored  to  more  than  his  for- 
mer prosperity,  by  sincere  repentance. 
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Such  were  ffae  coimnon  sentiments  of  all  the  parties,  when 
the  appalling  facts  above  narrated  swept  like  a  comet  across 
all  their  theories  of  the  divine  government.  An  individual^ 
universally  believed  to  be  one  of  tiie  most  pure  and  holy  of 
all  the  sons  of  earth,  was  suddenly  overwhelmed  with  succes- 
sive and  accumulated  judgments,  such  as  had  never  before 
been  known  to  befal  the  most  flagrantly  wicked*  When  the 
report  of  these  occurrences  reached  .the  ears  of  his  three 
fHends,  they  supposed  that  only  such  afflictions  had  befallen 
him  as  were  common  to  the  lot  of  the  truly  good.  Hence  by 
appointment,  they  came  ^  to  mourn  with  him,  and  to  comfort 
him."  But  when  they  beheld  him,  the  dread  reality  stood  re- 
vealed before  them.  No  conmiou  calamity  had  befallen  their 
friend.  Such  judgments  they  had  never  conceived  or  heard 
of,  as  the  lot,  even  of  tiie  wicked.  ,What  then  must  their 
iriend  be  ?  Either  the  unvarying  experience  and  settled  con- 
victions of  all  the  holy  were  false,  or  the  subject  of  such  judgr 
ments  must  be  the  most  guilty  of  all  the  sons  of  guilt.  But 
what  could  be  the  forms  of  that  nameless  wickedness,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  God  had  so  clearly  indicated,  but  which  had 
been  so  totally  concealed  by  a  blameless  life  ?  With  what 
untold  agony  were  their  hearts  wrung  by  such  thoughts  as 
these.  They  were  not  so  much  affected  by  the  calamities 
which  the  sufferer  had  experienced,  as  by  the  fearful  convic- 
tions which  these  calamities  forced  upon  their  minds.  ^  The 
foundations  of  many  generations"  could  not  be  broken  up  to 
save  the  character  of  their  friend.  He  was  a  guilty  man, 
and  the  more  guilty,  because  his  fearful  crimes  had  been 
caused  by  the  profession  and  external  form  of  blameless  vir- 
tue. But  still  there  was  hope.  If  the  sufferer  would  but  dis- 
close his  guilt,  and  "  ascribe  righteousness  unto  his  Maker," 
he  might  yet  obtain  mercy.  To  attain  this  end  they  now  ad- 
dressed themselves. 

Very  different  were  the  reflections  which  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  sufferer.  According  to  the  settied  articles  of 
the  universal  faith, — articles  with  which  he  professedly  agreed 
— he  stood  condemned  before  the  world,  as  having  ipovered, 
under  a  blameless  form  of  external  virtue,  conscious  guilt  of 
the  darkest  hue  of  which  the  human  mind  had  ever  conceive 
ed.  Yet  he  had,  in  his  own  bosom,  a  deep  and  unshaken 
ccmsciousness  of  integrity.  Up(»i  this  he  took  his  stand.  But 
bow  diould  his  character  be  vindicated  before  the  world  ? 
There  was  not  a  solitary  principle  of  the  popular  faith,  in  the 
ili^t  of  which  he  did  not  stand  clearly  maiiced  out  by  the 
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proridence  and  finger  of  (Sod,  as  the  vUest  of  men.  There 
was  not  a  sentiment  in  the  bosom  of  a  saint  then  living,  or 
who  had  ever  lived,  to  which  he  could  appeal  with  any  other 
expectation  than  that  of  condemnation.  On  no  other  suppo- 
sition could  his  condition  be  reconciled  with  his  own  ideas  of 
the.-settled  principles  of  the  divine  administration.  Yet  in 
the  depths  of  his  inner  being,  lay  the  full  consciousness  that  he 
was  not  what,  to  the  world,  in  the  light  of  the  judgments  of 
God,  ^  his  seeming  shewed."  He  was  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery to  himself,  and  a  still  greater  mystery  to  mankind.  A 
blameless  life,  with  a  clotidless  consciousness  of  internal  purity, 
was  now  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  holy,  and  of  his  own  ideas  of 
the  immutable  justice  and  providence  of  (Jod,  a  hypocritical 
mask,  to  hide  a  mass  of  unknown  and  nameless  crimes. 
Thrown,  by  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  the  Most  High, 
into  such  an  inexplicable  position,  he  was  left  there,  in  far 
more  than  a  **  horror  of  great  darkness,"  without  a  solitary 
ray  of  light,  from  which  he  could  even  conjecture  the  reasons 
of  the  divine  conduct  towards  him.  With  what  untold  and 
inconceivable  agpny  was  his  whole  inner  being  convulsed  un- 
der such  circumstances.  But  one  hope,  but  one  refuge  was 
left  him.  God  must  directly  appear  lor  his  vindication.  To 
Him  therefore,  from  the  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom,  from  the 
principles  of  the  popular  creed,  from  the  common  sentiments 
of  the  saints  in  all  ages,  from  the  slanders  of  his  foes,  and  the 
unjust  imputations  of  those  who  had  been  his  friends,  he  made 
his  appeal.  He  asked,  he  entreated,  he  even  demanded,  and 
in  this  last,  as  we  shall  see,  consisted  his  great  error,  a  direct 
hearing  before  the  bar  of  God. 

This  presents  us  vrith  some  clue  to  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
in  the  memorable  controversy  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
reader  is  now  invited.  It  presents  us  with  a  distinct  view  of 
the  circumstances  with  which  each  party  was  embarassed  and 
perplexed  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  as  well  as  explains 
tile  reason  for  the  course  of  remark  taken  by  both.  The 
friends  of  Job  were  perplexed  with  his  blameless  life,  and  his 
solemnpf  rotestations  of  integrity.  They  were  sustained,  on 
the  o^er  hand,  by  the  sentiments  *hela  in  common  by  both 
parties  prior  to  the  occurrences  under  consideration,  as  well 
as  by  the  universal  maxims  of  wisdom  and  piety  from  the  ori^ 
gin  of  the, race.  To  these  they  appealed  from  the  undenia- 
ble facts  in  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  as  well  as  from  his  own 
solemn  asseverations. 

The  principles  and  facts  which  peiplexed  and  agonized  tiie 
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• 

mind  of  Job,  were  the  considerations  to  which  they  appealed, 
to  sustain  the  judgment  which  they  had  passed  upon  him.  To 
admit  the  truth  of  these  principles  and  facts,  wa§  to  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge  of  flagrant  wickedness  based  upon  them. 
f  o  deny  them,  was  to  disavow  the  very  principles  by  wKch  he 
himself  would  have  before  united  with  them  in  judging  of  any 
other  man.  It  was  to  array  himself  against  even  nis  own 
principles,  as  formerly  avowed,  together  with  the  united  con- 
victions of  all  the  wise  and  holy  since  the  world  began,  per- 
taining to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  divine  govem- 
ment.  It  was,  in  short,  to  add  to  all  his  other  imputed  crimes, 
the  greater  crime  of  gross  heresy.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
sustained  by  the  deep  consciousness  of  inward  integrity  mani- 
fested by  untarnished  external  virtue,  the  reality  of  which 
none  could  deny.  On  these,  therefore,  he  took  his  stand,  and 
against  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed  upon  him,  appeal- 
ed to  the  direct  decision  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  Hence 
was  the  source  of  his  intense  agony,  to  gain  an  immediate  and 
direct  hearing  before  the  tribunal  of  Jehovah. 

Blinded  by  ancient  error  rendered  venerable  as  the  univer- 
sal faith,  and  as  the  embodied  wisdom  of  earth,  the  three  friends, 
on  the  ground  of  external  dispensations,  denied  the  reality  of 
virtues,  the  external  manifestations  of  which,  in  their  fairest 
forms,  they  could  not  but  admit.  Sustained  by  conscious  in- 
tegri^,  Job  was  led,  first  in  his  own  mind  to  reject,  and  final- 
ly openly  to  disavow  the  articles  of  this  universal  faith  by 
which  he  knew  himself  to  be  legitimately,  but  unjustly,  con- 
demned. 

Under  a  false  assumption  pertaining  to  the  divine  adminis- 
tration, they  were  led  to  seek,  in  the  life  of  the  sufferer,  in  the 
divine  dispensations  towards  him,  as  well  £is  in  the  universal- 
ly admitted  principles  of  religion,  for  facts  and  arguments  to 
confirm  the  sentence  of  condemnation  which  they  had  passed 
upon  him.  Under  the  influence  of  the  testimony  of  his  own 
consciousness,  sustained  by  a  blameless  life  of  virtue,  he  was 
induced  to  search  for  facts  in  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  this  life,  to  refute  the  princi- 
ples and  arguments  by  which  his  good  name  weis  being  wrest- 
ed from  him. 

His  persevering  denial  of  his  guilt,  and  his  reiterated  and 
solemn  asseverations  of  his  own  innocence,  was  to  them  an 
indication  of  the  strangest  obstinacy  and  madness  of  sin. 
Their  reiterated  charges  of  guilt,  based  exclusively  upon  the 
occurrence  of  outward  afflictions,  while  the  falseness  of  those 
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charges  was  undeniably  affirmed  by  a  long  life  of  spotless  vir- 
tue, was^to  him  the  consummation  of  injustice  and  cruelty. 

In  view  of  the  facts  above  presented,  it  ceases  to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder,  that  a  debate,  conducted  under  such  circum- 
stances, should  be  an  exceedingly  heated  one,  and  that  in  the 
conduct  of  it,  much  wrong  feeling  should  be  manifested,  and 
many  unwise  and  ill  advised  expressions  uttered,  and  many  er- 
roneous sentiments  affirmed. 

We  now  come  to  a  direct  consideration  of  the  discussion  it- 
^  self.     It  remained  with  the  afflicted  one  to  break  the  long  and 

painful  silence.  It  is  evident  that  during  that  silence,  the  suf- 
^^  ferer  had  perceived,  that  in  the  estimation  of  these,  the  last 
^  friends  that  remained  to  him  on  earth,  his  character  was  gone, 
and  that  their  excessive  grief  for  him,  was  not  so  much  for  what 
he  was  suffering,  as  for  what,  in  their  judgment,  his  sufferings 
indicated.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  agoiiy  of  his  mind  be- 
came irrepressible.  Hence  the  impassioned  speech  that  fol- 
lowed. It  is  addressed  to  no  individuals,  and  was  evidently 
delivered  without  any  expectation  of  a  particular  reply.  Yet 
there  was  a  deep  design  in  it.  He  wished  to  reveal  the 
depths  of  bis  agony  to  his  friends,  that  their  minds  might  be 
drawn  back  from  their  dark  sumiisings  pertaining  to  his  char- 
acter, to  a  proper  sympathy  with  him  as  a  sufferer.  In  this 
state,  he  was  well  aware  that  their  judgments  would  be  more 
charitable  and  less  severe.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  or  condition  of  a  sufferer  when  we  have 
ceased  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  affliction.  To  gain  this 
point,  to  recall  a  deep  sympathy  with  his  sufferings  as  one 
'^stricken  of  God  and  afflicted,"  the  entire  force  of  his  ad- 
dress was  directed.  In  this,  however,  he  totally  misjudged* 
For  the  greater  the  intensity  of  his  agony,  the  clearer  to  them 
was  the  demonstration  of  his  guilt. 

To  appreciate  the  characteir  of  this  address,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  feeling  has  a  language  appropriate  to  it- 
self, a?  well  as  thought  Forms  of  expression  perfectly  ap- 
propriate to  the  expression  of  the  former,  are  wholly  inappro- 
priate in  respect  to  the  latter.  Laws  of  criticism  applicable 
to  each,  are,  therefore,  entirely  distinct  and  opposite.  Take 
as  an  illustration,  the  forms  of  expression  adopted  by  David, 
in  shadowing  forth  the  depths  of  his  grief,  at  tiie  news  of  the 
death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan.  "  Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let 
there  be  no  dew,  neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields 
of  offerings  :  for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast 
away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been  anointed 
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-with  ml.^  If  this  language  be  considered  in  any  other  jight 
than  as  expressive  of  deep  and  intense  emotion,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  highly  censurable*  Viewed  in  this  one  point  of 
light,  it  is  exceedingly  beautiful  and  appropriate* 

We  will  give  another  example,  stul  more  in  point— the 
forms  of  expression  adopted  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  to  ex- 
press the  depths  of  his  grief  at  the  fearml  desolations  around 
bim,  in  consequence  of  the  judgments  of  heaven  upon  his  na^ 
tion  for  their  sins*  ^  Cursed  be  the  day  wherein  I  was  bom : 
let  not  the  day  wherein  my  mother  bare  me  be  blessed* 
Cursed  be  the  man  who  brought  tidings  to  my  father,  saying, 
A  man  child  is  bom  unto  thee^ — ^making  him  very  glad*  And 
let  that  man  be  as  the  cities  which  the  Lord  overthew,  and  re- 
pented not ;  and  let  him  hear  the  cry  in  the  morning,  and  the 
shouting  at  noontide :  because  he  slew  me  not  from  the  womb, 
or  that  my  mother  might  have  been  my  grave,  and  her  womb 
to  be  always  great  with  me.  Wherefore  came  I  forth  out  of 
tiie  womb  to  see  labor  and  sorrow,  that  my  days  should  be 
consumed  with  shame  V^  Now  if  any  one  should  suppose, 
from  such  forms  of  expression,  that  the  prophet  really  willed 
his  own  non-existence,  or  regretted  the  fact  that  he  had  ever 
been  bom,  or  that  he  willed  evil  in  any  form  to  the  man  that 
announced  the  fact  of  his  birth,  he  has  totally  misunderstood 
the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writer.  The  forms  of  expression 
adopted,  are  nothing  more  than  the  common  language  of  deep 
^rief ;  in  that  age,  the  language  commonly  adopted  to  image 
forth  the  deep  and  intense  feelings  occasioned  by  overwhelm- 
ing afflictions. 

In  the  same  light,  the  forms  of  expresaon  adopted  by  Job 
in  the  address  under  consideration,  should  be  contemplated* 
They  are  not  the  language  of  sober  thought  or  logical  deduc- 
tion, but  of  Hie  intensest  emotion*  They  are  the  pure  lan- 
|uage  of  untold  agony  of  mind,  appealing  to  alienated  hearts 
for  sympathy.  In  this  address,  the  speaker  endeavors  to  em- 
body, in  external  form  the  internal  agony  of  his  mind.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  one  single  thought  is  repeated  in  an  end- 
less diversity  of  forms — the  wish  that  he  had  never  had  an  ex- 
istence. Nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty,  sublimity,  and  pa- 
thos with  which,^  in  difierent  forms,  that  thought  is  expressed* 
For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  night  in  which  he  was  bora, 
he  says,  "  Let  the  stars  of  the  twilight  thereof  be  dark ;  let  it 
look  for  light,  but  have  none  ;  neither  let  it  see  the  dawning 
of  the  day  :  because  it  shut  not  up  the  doors  of  my  mother's 
womb,  nor  hid  sorrow  from  mine  eyes."    In  this,  and  the  oth- 
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er  addresses  of  Job,  we  have  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the 
manner  in  which  deep  and  intense  feeling  dwells  upon  and 
magnifies  every  thing  that  becomes  to  the  mind  an  object  of 
^  thouglit  and  desire.  In  speaking  of  the  grave,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  de£ul,  how  is  the  privilege  of  resting  m  the  narrow 
house  magnified  by  a  glowing  and  reiterated  reference  to  the 
accumulated  evils  of  life  from  which  the  dead  are  free. 
^  Why  died  I  not  from  the  womb  ?  Why  did  I  not  give  up  tiie 
ghost  when  I  came  out  from  the  belly  ?  Why  did  the  knees 
prevent  me  ?  or  why  the  breasts  that  I  should  suck  ?  For 
now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet ;  I  should  have 
slept ;  then  had  I  been  at  rest  with  kings  and  counsellors  of 
the  earth,  which  built  desolate  places  for  themselves  ;  or  with 
princes  that  had  gold,  who  filled  their  houses  with  silver :  or 
as  a  hidden  untimely  birth  I  had  not  been  ;  as  infants  which 
never  saw  light.  There  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
there  the  weary  be  at  rest.  There  the  prisoners  rest  togeth- 
er ;  they  hear  not  the  voice  of  the  oppressor.  The  small  and 
great  are  there,  and  the  servant  is  free  from  his  master.'^  In 
another  place,  the  continuance  of  life,  with  the  enjoyment  of 
its  appropriate  privileges,  becomes  the  object  of  desire.  Then 
the  gloomy  horrors  of  the  state  of  the  dead,  to  which  he  was, 
under  his  accumulated  sufierings,  so  rapidly  tending,  are  mag- 
nified in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  what  the  privileges  of 
that  state  had  before  been,  when  contemplated  from  another 
point  of  view.  ^  Are  not  my  days  few  ?  Cease  then,  and  let 
me  alone,  that  I  may  take  comfort  a  little,  before  I  go  whence 
I  shall  not  return,  even  to  the  land  of  darkness,  and  the  shad- 
ow of  death  ;  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself;  and  of 
fee  shadow  of  death  without  any  order,  and  where  the  light  is 
as  darkness." 

•  Thus  closed  the  appeal  of  Job  ;  an  appeal  which  could  not 
have  failed  to  melt  the  hearts  of  any  not  steeled  against  the 
power  of  sympathy  by  a  perverted  orthodoxy.  He  that  is  not 
aware  that  nothing  so  perfectly  hardens  the  heart,  and  seals 
up  the  fountains  of  sympathy,  as  error,  under  the  garb  of  re- 
ligious faith,  has  yet  to  read  one  of  the  most  important  chap- 
ters in  the  history  of  our  race. 

It  now  remained  with  the  friends  of  Job  to  open  their 
minds  distinctly  to  him  upon  the  subject  which  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  th  m.  The  task  of  commencing  the  disclosure, 
according  to  Oriental  usage,  devolved,  upon  the  elder  of  the 
three,  to  wit :  Eliphaz  ;  who  is  no  doubt  the  individual  re- 
ferred to  as  being  more  aged  than  even  the  father  of  Job 
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temself.  The  task  could  not  have  fallen  faito  better  handb ; 
and  never,  we  venture  the  expression  of  tte  opinion,  was 
such  a  painiul  service  more  delicately  introduc^,  or  more 
judiciously  and  perfecti^  accomplished.  He  first  makes  a  sol- 
enm  appeal  to  the  sufferer,  whelber,  if  they  should  frankly 
and  fully  disclose  to  him  tiie  solemn  convictions  which  pressed 
upon  their  own  minds  pertaining  to  his  chara<!:ter,  he  would, 
en  that  account,  impute  unkind  feelings  or  intentions  to  them. 
Yet  the  most  imperious  considerations  of  duty,  rendered  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  repress  those  painful  convictiops  any  lon- 
ger. 

**  If  ODe  attempt  a  word  with  thee,  wilt  thou  talie  it  ill  I 
Yet  who  can  refrain  from  speaking  ?'* 

He  ttien  presents  to  Job  the  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
wicked  man,  and  was  now  suffering,  at  the  hands  of  Grod,  Hie 
recim^nse  of  his  wickedness.  The  first  reason  assigned  is, 
that  under  afiliction  he  was  not  sustained,  as  the  righteous 
were.  How  delicately  was  this  charge  introduced.  Job  had 
indeed  admonished  the  wayward,  and  comforted  the  afflicted ; 
but  when  the  rod  had  fallen  upon  him,  he  had  withered  and 
fainted  ( the  unerring  indication  of  a  wicked  man)  beneath  the 
stroke.  This  never  happened^n  the  history  of  the  truly  good. 
The  vile  hypocrisy  and  dark  depravity  of  Job  was  undeniable. 

**  Lo,  thoQ  hast  admonished  many, 
And  the  feeble  hands  then  hast  strengthened ; 
The  stambling  thy  words  ha?e  upheM, 
And  to  the  feeble  knees  thou  hast  given  strength. 
Bat  now  [affliction]  has  come  upon  fhee  and  ihou  fkinte^; 
It  toucheth  thee,  and  thou  art  troubled.*' 

The  second  consideration  in  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  suffer- 
er is  introduced  by  a  solemn  charge  not  to  trust,  in  his  own  de- 
fense, to  his  lifeof'^i^parently  blameless  virtue  and  piety,  when 
the  divine  dispensations  towards  him  so  indubitably  showed, 
that  in  the  judgment  of  him  who  could  not  err,  he  was  a  wick- 
ed man.  He  tiien  makes  the  appeal  to  Job  himself,  whether^ 
in  the  providence  of  God,  a  man  really  innocent  amd  righteous 
was  ever  subjected  to  such  judgments  as  God  himself  had 
brought  upon  him.  '  • 

**  Is  not  thy  confidence  and  thy  expectation  founded  on  thy  fear 
ofOod, 
And  on  the  integrity  of  thy  ways  ? 

Remember,  I  pray  thee,  who  erer  perished  being  innocent! 
Or  where  were  the  nghteoos  cat  off  ?** 

EUphaz  then  ^oes  on  to  show  that  the  judgments  which 
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Job  had  suffered  and  was  then  enduring,  were  the  very  jwlg- 
ments,  which,  in  the  righteous  dispensations  of  the  divine  ad* 
ministration,  came  upon  die  wicked  and  upon  none  oUiers.  - 

**  According  to  what  I  have  aeeo,  they  who  plough  iniquity^ 
And  sow  mischief,  reap  the  same. 
By  the  blast  of  God  they  perish, 
And  by  the  breath  of  his  nostrib  are  they  consumed/' 

,  vHaving  ttius,  as  he  supposed,  unanswerably  demonstrated 
the  guilt  of  the  sufferer,  the  speaker  now  attempts  to  draw 
from  him  a  voluntary  confession  of  his  fearful  but  hidden  ini- 
quity. We  will  first  introduce  the  memorable  passage,  and 
then  state  what  we .  suppose  to  have  been  the  design  of  the 
V  speaker  in  its  utterance. 

**  Unto  me  an  oracle  was  secretly  imparted, 
And  mine  ear  caught  a  gentle  whisper  of  it. 
In  distracted  thoughts  among  the  visions  of  the  night, 
When  profound  sleep  falleth  upon  men. 
Fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling. 
Which  made  all  my  bones  to  quake. 
Then  a  spirit  glided  along  before  my  face. 
The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  on  end : 
It  stood^-but  its  form  I  could  not  discern ; 
A  spectre  was  before  mine  eyes ; 
There  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice  :— 
Shall  feeble  man  be  more  just  than  God  ? 
Shall  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ? 
Behold  in  his  servants  he  puttetb  no  confidence, 
And  his  angels  he  chargeth  with  frailty ; 
How  much  more  true  is  this  of  those  who  dwell  in  houses  of 

clay, 
Whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust : 
They  are  crushed  before  the  moth-worm ! 
Between  morning  and  evening  they  are  destroyed; 
Without  any  one  regarding  it  they  perish  forever. 
Is  not  the  excellency  that  is  in  them  torn  away  ? 
They  die  before  they  have  become  wise." 

This  memorable  passage  is  thus  strikingly  versified  by  a  cel- 
ebrated poet. 

;  **  A  spirit  passed  before  me  :  I  beheld 

The  face  of  immortality  un veiled- 
Deep  sleep  came  down  oa  every  eye  save  mine— 
And  there  it  stood, — all  formless — ^but  divine : 
Along  my  bones  the  creeping  flesh  did  quake ; 
And  as  my  damp  hair  stiffened,  thus  it  spake  : 
*  Is  man  more  just  than  God  ?    Is  man  more  purs 
Than  he  who  deems  even  seraphs  insecure  ? 
Creatures  of  clay — ^vain  dwellers  in  the  dust ! 
The  moth  survives  y^ou,  and  are  ye  more  just  ? 
Things  of  a  day  !  you  wither  ere  the  night, — 
Heedless  and  blind  to  wisdom's  wasted  light !' " 
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This  remarkable  vision  which  Eliphaz  affirms  that  he  h^  had 
in  former  years,  is,  in  the  above  passage,  shadowed  forth  in  a 

{brm,  of  unrivalled  sublimity.  It  is  very  commonly  supposed, 
lowever,  to  be  entirely  out  of  place  here,  and  wholly  misap- 
plied. A  moment's  reflection  will  convince  us  that  nothing 
could  be  nwre  pertinent  to  the  end  which  the  speaker  had  in 
view.  There  are,  as  we  suppose,  three  prominent  thoughts 
which  the  speaker  designed  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  Job, 
as  impressive  and  all-persuasive  motives  to  induce  him  not  to 
hide,  but  to  confess  his  deep  hypocrisy  and  guilt. 

1.  All  men  were  sinners  in  toe  sight  of  God ;  from  whom 
mo  guilt,  however  secret,  can  be  hid.  For  Job,  therefore,  to 
confess  his  own  guilt  and  justify  God,  was  nothing  strange — 
was  nothing  more  than  what  all  men  who  obtain  mercy,  are 
necessitated  to  do.  How  often  do  individuals,  when  desirous 
to  draw  from  another  a  confession  of  crime,  which,  from  feel- 
ings of  shame,  he  will  be  strongly  tempted  to  hide,  present 
tiie  same  motive  :  "  Don't  fear  to  confess.  We  are  all  sin- 
ners." &c. 

2.  God  was  now  dealing  with  Job  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  de- 
ceiver, of  aggravated  guilt  For  him  to  deny  his  guilt,  was  to 
assert  that  God,  in  the  judgments  which  he  had  brought  upon 
him,  had  asserted  what  was  .false  in  respect  to  his  character. 
It  was  to  assert  that  he  was  righteous,  and  God  was  unjust* 
What  fearfiil  desperation  in  sin  would  such  an  attitude  imply. 
^  Shall  mortal  man  be  more  lust  than  God  ?  Shall  a  man  be 
more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?'' 

3.  In  taking  such  a  stand,  he  entered  into  a  direct  conflict 
with  the  Most  High,  and  would  naost  surely  be  overwhelmed 
with  his  impending  retribution^.  Suppose  that  Job  was  what 
Eliphaz  fully  believed  him  to  be,  what  could  be  more  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  the  end  which  he  was  aiming  to  secure  ? 

Eliphaz  now  proceeded  to  urge  upon  the  sufferer  additional 
considerations,  to  induce  him  to  disclose,  and  repent  of  the 
wickeflness  imputed  to  him.  He  reminds  him  that  there  was 
not  a  principle  or  sentiment  held  by  a  solitary  saint,  by  which 
his  character  could  be  vindicated. 

^  Call  now !  Is  there  any  one  who  will  respond  to  thee  ? 
And  to  which  of  the  holy  ones  wilt  thou  look?** 

,0n  the  other  hand,  the  dispensations  of  providence  towards 
him,  particularly  in  Uie  destruction  of  his  fanoily,  were  such 
as  invariably  attend  the  wrong  doer,  maridng  him  out  as  the 
object  of  the  vindictive  retributiims  of  elenial  justice* 
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^  I  htT«  teao  the  fool  taking  r6ot ; 
But  MOD  I  pronounced  his  habitation  accursed. 
His  children  are  far  from  safety ; 
ThejT  are  crushed  in  the  gate,  and  there  is  no  delirerer.** 

Still  there  was  hope.  Even  Job,  the  most  guilty  of  all  evil- 
doers, (such  is  the  implication,)  if  even  he  ^  would  seek  unto 
God,''  and  ^  cotaimit  bis  cause'^  to  him,  God,  in  the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  his  goodness  and  love, — God  who  doeth  such 
^  great  things,  and  unsearchable,"  would  interpose  for  his  de- 
Bverance,  and  more  than  restore  him  to  his  former  prosperity. 
Hi^py,  thrice  happy  the  man,  that  under  divine  chastisements 
is  recovered  from  his  transgresaons  to  the  love  and  favor  of 
God. 

**  Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correctetht 
And  the  chastening  of  the  Almighty  do  not  despise.*' 

There  follows  in  a  strain  of  unsurpassed  beauty,  a  description 
of  the  great  prosperity  and  blessedness  to  which  the  afflicted 
one  would,  in  the  judgment  of  the  speaker,  be  restored,  if,  un- 
der ihe  judgments  of  God,  he  should  be  recovered  to  peace 
and  purity. 

•«  For  he  bruiseth,  and  he  bindeth  up ; 
He  woundeth,  and  his  hands  heal. 
In  six  troubles  he  shall  deliTor  thee, 
Yea,  in  seven,  evil  shall  not  touch  thee. 
In  famine  he  will  redeem  thee  from  death, 
And  in  war  from  the  power  of  the  sword. 
From  the  scourge  of  the  tongue  shalt  thou  be  hid, 
Nor  be  afraid  of  devastation  when  it  cometh. 
At  devastation  and  at  famine  thou  shalt  laugh. 
Nor  shak  thou  dread  the  wild  beasts  of  the  land., 
For  thou  shalt  form  an  alliance  with  the  stones  of  the  field. 
And  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace  with  thee. 
Thou  shalt  know  that  thy  tent  is  secure, 
And  thou  shalt  return  to  thy  dwelling  and  not  miss  it. 
And  thou  shalt  know  that  thy  posterity  shall  be  nnmerous* 
And  thine  offspring  Uke  (dants  upon  the  earth. 
Thou  shalt  come  in  full  age  to  the  grave. 
As  a  shock  of  grain  that  is  gathered  in  its  season."       • 

The  speech  is  then  closed  with  the  solemn  declaratioa,  that 
the  speaKer  and  his  friends  had  so  fully  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, that  there  could  not  possibly  T)e  any  mistake  in  respect  to 
the  sentiments  expressed,  and  with  an  earnest  entreaty  that 
Job  would  for  his  own  good,  lay  it  to  heart. 
**  Lol  This  we  have  searched  out.    So  it  is. 
Heart  and  know  thou  it  for  thyself." 
Tbu9  clones  this  memorable  speech,  one  of  the  most  sublime, 
beautiful^  and  perfect  specimens  of  composition  on  record* 
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GrantHig  the  prenmes,  the  entire  speech  answers  most  full  j 
to  the  definition  which  a  distinguished  individual  once  gave  of 
true  eloquence,  to  wit-:  ^  Logic  eet  on  fire."  It  has  but  one 
fault,  and  that  is  a  fundamental  one.  The  premises  were  to- 
tally false,  and  hence  the  conclusions  resulting  from  them,  and 
ui^ed,  as  charges  i^llj  established,  against  the  character  of 
Job,  were  the  perfection  of  injustice  and  craelty.  When  will 
men  learn  due  caution  in  the  adoption  of  principles,  in  the 
light  of  which,  they  are  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  oAers  ?  How  often  are  principles  adopted,  by  which 
the  most  impure  are  shielded  from  just  reprobation,  and  the 
most  worthy  ranked  among  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  address,  because  of  its  ia* 
trinsic  beauty  and  excellence,  and  also  because  it  embodies 
the  sum  of  what  is  subsequently  said  by  this  individual  and 
the  other  two  who  took  part  against  Job.  While  each  ad- 
dress, as  a  specimen  of  composition,  is  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  sublime,  and  therefore  worthy  of  very  special  attention, 
hardly  a  thought  is  introduced  which  is  not  embraced  in  this 
one  speech.  Changes  are  continually  rung  upon  the  judg^ 
ments  of  heaven,  presenting  the  implication,  that  the  divine 
dispensations  towards  the  sufferer,  demonstrate  the  feet  that 
he  is  a  wicked  man,  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  good  in  all 
ages,  and  the  deep  sayings  and  maxims  of  ancient  wisdom, 
confirmatory  of  the  same  conclusions — upon  exhortations  ta 
the  sufferer  to  confess  his  guilt,  and  plead  for  mercy,  and  upon 
the  returning  prosperity  and  blessedness  that  would  follow 
such  a  course  on  his  part. 

We  now  turn  to  the  speech  of  Job  in  reply,  if  it  can  prop* 
erly  be  termed  a  reply,  there  being  nothing  in  it  but  indirect 
allosions  to  what  had  been  previously  said.  The  speech  of 
Eliphaz  added  the  last  ingredient  to  the  sufferer's  cup  of  an- 
guish, and  caused  it  to  overflow.  Bereaved,  in  the  first  in^ 
stance,  without  a  moment's  warning  of  the  approaching^ 
desolation,,  of  all  earthly  eifedearment,,  then  smitten  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  most  loathsome  and  agonizing  disease, 
abandoned  of  God,  without  any  assigned  or  conceivable  rea- 
son for  such  dispensations,  to  the  unrighteous  contempt  and 
ridicule  of  the  multitude  around,  who  had  ever  before  regard- 
ed and  treated  Mm  with  the  highest  veneration,  and  last  of  all 
having  his  endeared  and  venerated  friends,  from  whom  he 
justiiy  expected  the  strongest  expressions  of  condolence,  array- 
all  these  calamities  before  his  mind  as  sure  indications  of  ag- 
gravated crime — was  ever  a  mind  thus  wrung  with  anguish  aii 
4* 
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agonixed  ai'bk  nmt  faa^e  be^i  under  iudi  dfcomttaiicefl  t 
llie  only  matjter  of  sarprise  about  it  is,  that  under  such  a 
pwflsur^  reason  did  not  reel  from  its  throne,  and  leave  the 
sufferer,  for  the  remainder  of  life,  a  blank  idiot  or  a  raging 
maniac.  Indeed,  he  was  thereby  brought  upon  the  yeiy  nor- 
ders  of  tiiis  state,  m  certain  characteristics  of  this,  and  of 
jome  of  his  succeeding  speeches  clearly  indicate.  While  tb^ 
language  and  fonn  of  ^i^ession,  in  all  instances,  are  exceed? 
inghr  beautilttl  and  appropriate,  there  is  in  the  train  of  re- 
mark;  a  singular  inc(^erence,  and  a  perpetual  recurrencei 
jfnik  the  deepest  intensity  of  feeling,  to  two  or  three  leading 
thoughts,  to  wit :  the  crushing  weight  of  his  afflictions,  the  in? 
justice  done  him  by  his  friends,  and  a  wish  that  he  had  never 
been,  or  that  his  sufferings  might  suddenly  terminate  in  death* 
Phenomena  like  these,  are  the  sure  indications  of  approaching 
tnadness.  These  circumstances  must  be  kept  distinctly  in 
mind,  if  we  would  ^tnderstand  and,  appreciate  especially  the 
iirst  «f  the  speeches  of  Job  during  the  debate  \under  consider- 
ation. In  his  first  speech,  for  example,  he  commences  a 
most  pathetic  description  of  his  own  sufferinga^,  represeni^ 
ing  them  as  altogether  insupportable,  as  ''  heavier  uian  the 
ss^ds  of  the  sea«"  Then  he  expresses  the  most  earnest  de- 
sire that  God  w<Hild  terminate  his  grief  in  deaith.  His 
strength  was  gone,  and  he  could  not  hope  for  good.  He  next 
complains  of  the  total  absence  of  kindness  in  his  friends,  of 
their  utter  faithlessness  and  want  of  the  fear  of  Grod^ 

««  To  tb'e  aifiicted,  kindness  should  be  shown  by  his  friend ; 
But  he  has  forsaken  the  fear  of  the  Almighty.  \ 

My  brethren  are  faithless  as  a  brook, 
Like  the  streams  of  the  valley  that  pass  away  ;**  ^ 

He  had  asked  no  gift  of  them«  Yet  if  they  would  dem- 
onstrate their  allegations  by  solid  arguments,  he  would  listen 
attentively  to  them.  ^  Right  words  were  forcible  :  but  wnat 
did  their  arguing  prove  ?^^  He  then  challenges  tiiem  Uy^  a 
scrutiny  of  his  character,  with  a  solemn  assertion  of  his 
nocence*  Again  he  recurs,  (Chap.  VH,)  to  tfie  ereat 
bis  sufferings,  representing  them  as  wholly  beyond  his  power 
of  endurance,  and  affirming  his  utter  despair  of  relief,  and  r&- ' 
expfessinf  his  wish  to  die«  He  tiben  closes  an  appeal  to  th^ 
Most  IB^9  the  most  deeply  pathetic  that  we  ever  read,-^-an 
appeal  indicating  a  deptib  ol  agony  which  we  bless  God  but 
we  man  more  was  ever  called  to  endure. 

«( Ha?e  i  sinned ;  what  have  I  done  to  thee  t 
Q  thou  "Watcher  of  oAan ! 
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Wky  dott  thm  Mt  me  ap  fe^bve  thjtelf  £nr  ft  mrkt 

So  Umt  I  am  a  burden  to  mvself  ? 

And  why  dost  thou  not  pardon  mv  transgreMion, 

And  suffer  my  guilt  to  pass  away  ; 

For  toon  shall  1  sleep  in  the  dust : 

In  the  morning  thou  shalt  seek  me,  and  I  shall  not  be«*^    • 

In  &e  midst  of  this  speech,  the  sufferer  let  fall  one  senti- 
ment in  a  form  so  beautiful  and  tender,  that  it  has  ever  since 
fiiet  a  most  sweet  response  in  the  breast  of  every  saint,  when 
tempest  tost  upon  the  ocean  of  life  ; — ^the  expression,  **  I  would 
4ot  live  alwaysw'' 

It  is  a  striking  peculiarity  of  some  men,  that  unconsciously 
to  tiiemselves,  they  will,  from  time  to  time,  let  drop  down  in- 
to the  depths  of  our  minds,  thou^ts  so  true,  so  beautiful,  so 
deeply  tender  and  melting,  that  they  ever  after  lie  there,  as 
pure  fountains  from  which  emotions  and  sentiments  of  corres- 
ponding purity,  beauty,  and  tenderness  continually  flow.  In 
their  descent  also,  they  strike  chords  in  the  soul,  before  un- 
nH>ved,  and  whose  motion  awakens  in  our  inner  beine,  notet 
of  melody  which  make  us  afterwards  susceptible  of  wougfat^ 
and  feelings  of  which  we  never  could  have  been  subjects  before* 
The  occurrence  of  such  thoughts  are  among  tiie  memorable 
stages  in  tiie  progress  of  our  truly  spiritual  existence* .  Such  a 
thought  is  the  one  under  consideration*  The  sentiment  lying 
in  the  depth  of  that  thought,  has  been  imaged  forth  with  such 
surpassing  beauty  in  one  of  our  hymns,  that  I  will  venture  to 
insert  it  entire.  The  reader  may  be  familiar  with  it,  yet  ita 
attentive  re-perusal  in  this  place  will  be  well  rewarded* 

*<  I  would  not  liye  always :  I  ask  not  to  stay 
Where  stonn  after  storm  rises  dark  o'er  the  way  ; 
The  few  lucid  mornings  that  dawn  on  us  h^e, 
Are  ibUowed  by  gloom  and  beclouded  by  fear. 

I  wovkl  not  live  always— no,— welcome  die  tomb ; 
Since  Jesus  has  Iain  them,  I  dread  not  its  ^k>om ; 
There,  sweet  be  v^y  rest»  till  he  bid  me  ahse 
To  hail  him  in  triumph  descending  the  skies. 

Who— who  would  live  always, — away  from  his  God  ;— 
•  Away  from  yon  heaven,  that  blissful  abode, 

Where  the  nrers  of  pleasaro  flow  o'er  die  bright phuns» 
And  the  noontide  of  glory  eternally  reigns. 

There  saints  of  aU  ages  in  harmony  m^t, 

Their  Savior  and  brethren  transported  to  meet ;  ^ 

While  the  andiems  of  glory  eternally  roll. 

And  the  smile  of  tho  1^  ia  4is  faast  of  dia  flonL  " 

There  is  one  general  characteristic  not  yet  referred  to,  of 
the  charges  brought  against  Job  by  his  accusers,  which  ren- 
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deted  what  they  said  peculiarly  agonizing  to  his  mind*  No 
particular  act  of  wickedness,  in  any  form,  was  charged  upon 
him.  Every  thing  was  vague  and  indefinite.  The  foulest 
hypocrisy  and  crimes  of  the  darkest  hue  were  imputed.  But 
all  was  urged  in  general  terms*  To  nothing,  was  given  **  a  lo- 
cal habitation  and  a  name."  No  possible  course  could  have 
been  adopted,  so  perfectly  calculated  to  wound  his  feehngs,  and 
wring  his  heart  with  a  kind  of  agony  bordering  on  distraction* 
Those  who  have  been  the  subjects  of  charges  perfectly  vague 
and  undefined,  of  crimes  or  errors  of  a  most  aggravated  chai*- 
acter,  or  who  have  been  held  up  as  the  authors  of  great  evils, 
while  nothing  is  said,  and  where  there  is  a  refusal  to  say  any 
thing  in  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  those  evils  have  been 
produced  by  them,  can  form  some  faint  conception  of  the 
anguish  of  spirit  produced  in  the  mind  of  that  injured  man  by 
the  charges  above  referred  to.  To  this  circumstance  he  often 
alluded  with  a  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling,  which  shows  how 
deeply  he  was  wounded  by  the  injustice  of  his  friends  in  this 
one  particular.  If  his  accusers  would  only  specify  some  thing, 
give  some  definite  form  to  their  dark  insinuations,  he  would 
regard  it  as  the  greatest  privilege  to  meet  the  charge,  and  lay 
open  his  whole  life  to  a  most  rigid  scrutiny.     He  exclaims — 

"  Would  that  he  who  contends  with  me  would  write  down  his  charge. 
Truly  upon  my  shoulder  would  I  bear  it  : 
I  would  bind  it  upon  me  as  a  diadem  ! 
I  would  tell  the  number  oi  my  steps  to  him  : 
Like  a  prince  would  I  approach  him.'' 

But  the  friends  of  Job,  even  in  their  acts  of  wickedness  and 
injustice  to  him,  were  in  reality  doing  him  a  kindness  of  which 
they  were  httle  aware.  Such  had  been  the  overwhelming 
and  crushing  effect  of  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  provi- 
dence towards  him,  as  to  induce  his  whole  mind  to  turn  inward 
and  prey  upon  itself,  by  brooding  continually  over  his  own 
sufferings.  The  necessary  result  of  such  a  state  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  would  have  been  permanent  aberration  of 
mind.  Hence  the  sufferer  needed  a  strong  influence  fronrv 
without,  to  draw  off  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  another  di- 
rection* The  unjust  assault  made  upon  his  ^ood  name,  fur- 
nished such  an  influence — an  influence  which  operated  eflec- 
tually  Xo  divert  his  attention  from  the  gloomy  thoughts  over 
wUch  his  mind  had  been  brooding,  to  a  conscious  recognition 
of  his  true  moral  condition,  to  a  proper  concern  for  and  defense 
of  his  own  reputation,  and  to  a  consideration  and  exposition  of 
the  diqpensatioDs  of  providence  towards  the  righteous  and  the 
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wicked  in  this  life.  This  strong  diversion  of  his  powers  from 
previous  distracting  tendencies,  at  length  restored  the  man  to 
oimself,  and  prepared  Um,  first  to  receive  the  divine  comma* 
nications  made  to  hii%  and  finally  for  the  great  deliverance 
granted  him*  Thus  are  divine  providences  often  most  kind 
when  apparently  most  severe^  In  confirmation  of  the  above 
suggestions,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice,  that  while  Hie 
first  speech  made  bv  the  friends  of  Job  was  altogether  the  best, 
and  while  tkeir  subsequent  ones  became  weaker  and  weaker 
in  point  of  argument,  his  speeches  became  gradually  more  and 
more  coherent  and  strong,  till  at  length  his  mind,  restored  to 
itself,  and  rising  in  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  its  might,  rolled 
ihe  tide  of  argument  back  upon  his  accusers,  and  silenced  them 
forever. 

We  will  now  consider  the  first  speech  of  Bildad,(Chap.VIII,) 
who  was  next  in  turn  to  reply  to  what  Job  had  said.  His 
first  remark  is  very  unkind,  charging  die  sufferer  with  having 
uttered  nothing  but  words  of  wind.  He  then  argues  that  Job 
must  be  a  wicked  man,  since  God,  who  never  perverts  judg- 
ment or  justice,  had  treated  him  as  such.  In  his  next  assertion 
he  perpetrates  an  act  of  cruelty  which  nothing  but  a  perverted 
ormodoxy  could  have  steeled  the  heart  to  perpetrate,  attribut- 
ing flie  destruction  of  the  children  of  the  sufferer  to  their 
wickedness.  Suppose  they  had  been  cut  off  for  the  reason  as- 
rigned,  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  any  more  than  for  the 
aggravated  guilt  of  the  father,  who  would  charge  the  fact  home 
upon  an  agonized  parent  t  Orthodoxy  !  how  many  acts  of 
worse  than  human  cruelty  have  been  perpetrated  under  thy 
assumed  sanction.  The  speaker  then  goes  on  to  remind  the 
accused  of  the  fact,  that  if  he  would  now  ^  seek  God  early," 
jftnd  ^  make  his  supplications  to  him,"  or  if  he  were  really  in- 
pocent  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  him,  God  would  early  arouse 
himself  in  his  behalf,  and  restore  him  fr6m  small  beginnings  to 
the  greatest  prosperity.  In  confirmation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  the  accused,  the  speaker  now  appeals  to  the  foTefa'^ 
tilers  of  men  even  of  the  preceding  age.  They  who  were 
then  living  were  ^  but  of  yesterday  and  knew  nothing."  But 
the  fathers  were  men  of  wisdom,  having  lived  for  ^  ages  (such  is 
the  implication,)  and  could  utter  words  from  their  hearts,"  about 
which  tfiere  could  be  no  mistake.  The  Fathers!  where  shall 
we  find  them  ?  In  what  age  did  those  infallible  minds  live, 
with  ivhoin  wisdom  perished,  and  to  whom  we,  who  ^know 
noHiing,"  can  appeal  for  the  final  seiltement  of  the  great  ques* 
ticms  about  which  our  feeble  minds  are  perplexed  t    Bildad 
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then  proceeds  to  cite  some  of  llie  aphorisms  of  ancient  wisdom^ 
in  wtuch  the  hypocrite  is  compared  to  the  reed  and  the  birf- 
rush,  which  cannot  grow  without  water  and  niire,  £md  are  yet, 
though  thus  nourished,  withered  sooner  than  any  other  herbs. 

**  Soch  are  the  ways  of  all  who  forget  God ; 
So  periflhet  the  hope  of  the  hypocrite. 
Hi0  hope  shall  tot, 

And  his  trust  shall  be  the  building  of  the  spider. 
He  shall  lean  upon  his  building  and  it  shall  not  stand; 
He  shall  grasp  it,  but  it  shall  not  endure.*' 

Such,  the  speaker  implies,  was  the  character  of  Job,  as  the 
divine  dispensations  towards  him  clearly  demonstrated,  in  con- 
formity with  the  teachings  of  the  ancients. 

The  reply  of  Job,  (Chapters  IX  and  X,)  indicates,  in  a  beau* 
tiful  light,  the  true  character  of  the  man.  He  utters  not  a 
solitary  complaint  of  severity.  He  even  admits,  in  general 
terms,  the  fact  that  he  was  a  sinner,  and  that  if  God  should 
enter  into  judgment  with  him  upon  principles  of  strict  justice^ 
he  could  not  answer  him  for  ''  one  of  a  thousand"  of  his  sins* 
God  was  ^  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength,"  and  "  who 
had  hardened  himself  in  opposition  to  him  and  been  success- 
ful ?"  The  speaker  then  enlarges,  in  strains  of  surpassing 
beauty  and  sublimity,  upon  the  divine  perfections  and  glory, 
as  manifested  in  his  works.  How  vain  for  man  to  enter  into 
controversy  with  such  a  being. 

**  Truly,  if  I  should  answer  him, 
1  would  carefully  select  my  words  before  htm ; 
Whom,  though  I  were  innocent,  I  would  not  answer; 
I  would  cast  myself  on  the  mercy  of  my  Judge.** 

Job  then  gives  utterance  to  the  peculiar  feelings  which 
characterize  the  mind,  when,  in  a  state  of  intense  and  agon- 
izing desire,  it  has  long  been  under  the  influence  of  "  hope  de- 
ferred," a  state  of  mind  which  actually  disbelieves,  even  when 
the  desire  is  granted,  that  it  has  attained  the  object  of  its 
wish. 

^*  Should  I  call  and  he  should  respond, 

J  would  not  belieTe  that  he  could  hear  my  Totee— 
He  who  Is  overwhelming  me  with  a  tempest. 
And  who  multiplies  my  wounds  without  cause- 
He  that  will  not  suffer  me  to  take  my  breath, 
But  who  fills  me  with  bitterness.** 

A  state  of  mind  not  unlike  this,  was  manifested  by  the  £s» 
cij^os,  who,  for  the  joy  they  felt  at  seeing  their  Lord  after 
1^  resurrection,  could  not  believe  for  a  time  that  what  they 
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«cw  was  real.    The  speaker  then  re-affiitns  the  utter  hope- 
lessness of  entering  into  a  contrbversy  with  God. 

'*  If  the  contest  had  respect  to  strength,  lo !  how  strong  ig  He  I 
If  it  relates  to  jus^cc,  who  would  summon  for  me  the  witness- 
es for  trial  ? 
Should  I  justify  myself,  my  own  mouth  would  condemn  me* 
I  perfect!   It  would  prove  me  perverse. 
I  perfect  I    I  should  not  know  my  own  soul ! 
I  should  disown  my  very  being !" 

The  common  supposition,  that  Joh,  in  the  ahove  passage^ 
intended  to  assert  that  he  had  not,  at  any  time  since  his  con- 
veiiApn,  been  entirely  free  from  sin,  especially  that  no  con- 
verfed  person  ever,  by  the  grace  of  God,  attains  to  this  statc^ 
particularly  the  fact  that  Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  judicious  and  crit- 
ical conrmientary  should  retain  that  sentiment,  is  an  instance 
of  blindness  through  the  prejudice  of  education,  about  as  sin- 
gular as  that  of  Bildad,  who  on  similar  grounds,  held,  in  the 
fece  of  the  mass  of  facts  which  divine  providence  was  throwing 
before  him,  that  all  men  are  dealt  with  on  principles  strictly 
retributive  in  this  life.  Job  is  speaking,  not  at  all  of  his  char- 
acter as  a  converted  man,  but  of  his  relations  to  God  as  a  sin- 
ner, taking  his  whole  life  into  view.  Paul,  now  in  heaven, 
taking  a  similar  view  of  his  past  existence,  could  with  perfect 
truth,  adopt  the  identical  language  here  employed,  and  apply 
it  to  himself.  Job  then  formally  denies  the  principle  main- 
tained by  his  friends,  that  God  deals  with  men,  in  this  life, 
on  the  principle  of  retributive  justice,  and  consequently,  thai 
overwhelming  calamities  are  proof  of  groat  wickedness. 

**  There  is  but  one  result ;  therefore  I  maintained  it-» 
The  perfect  and  the  wicked  he  destroyeth  alike, 
if  the  scourge  slayeth  suddenly 
He  laugheth  at  the  sufferings  of  the  innocent* 
The  earth  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked ; 
The  face  of  its  judges  he  covereth ; 
If  this  be  not  so,  where— who  is  he  ]*' 

Then  he  adverts  again,  as  was  comnwn  with  him,  in  his 
state  of  mind,  to  his  own  desperate  condition,  and  dweHs  upon 
it  in  strains  exceedingly  striking,  but'incoherent,  as  in  other 
instances*  "  He  says,"  to  use  the  words  of  Bi^Bames,  **  that 
his  days  are  fastflyiqg  away  amidst  grief,and  comp^^B|j^erly  that  not- 
withstanding all  his  attempts  to  be  innocent  and  l^HIKd  holds  and 
treats  him  at  ^he  were  a  guilty  man.  Though  he  slouui  wash  himself 
in  the  ptirest  water,  yet  God  throws  him  in  the  ditch,  and  regards  and 
trea^  him  a«  ifhe  were  most  vile.  He  complains  that  he  hsis  nt»/air op- 
portunity of  vindicating  himself  before  God,  and  that  he  pressor"- ^jm 
down  withsorrows  so  that  he  cannot  make  a  defence ;  but  says  that  j^^ 
would  remove  his  rod  from  him  and  gife  him  the  opportunity  ^Pl 
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fair  trial,  he  would  speak,  and  would  Tiadicate  himeeV'.  Becomiiif  nwra 
exeited  at  he  proceeds  (ch.  x,)  he  gi^^s  himself  up  to  complRint.  He 
becomes  desperate  at  the  idea  that  God  has  become  his  enemY  aod  per- 
secutor ;  speaks  of  him  as  if  he  were  seeking  an  oppoirt unity  to  mAict  pain 
Under  some  plausible  pretence ;  complains  that  be  had  made  hikn,  as  if 
with  exquisite  skill,  only  to  torment  and  destroy  him ;  says  that  he  hunts 
hint  with  the  fierceness  of  a  lion;  expresses  regret  again  that  he  had  not 
died  oh  the  day  of  his  birth  ;  and  entreats  of  God  to  let  him  alone  only 
fot  a  little  4ime,  till  he  should  go  down  to  the  deep  shades  of  death/' 

Zophar,  the  third  of  Job's  friends  now  appears,  (Chap,  X^) 
against  the  accused.  His  speech  like  thatof  Bildad,  ie  char- 
acterized, especially  at  the  commencement,  with  inventive 
exceedingly  severe  and  crueL  He  first  represents  Job  as  a 
man  of  merely  senseless  words,  and  then  asserts  that  if  God 
who  is  of  perfect  wisdom  and  perfect  knowledge  would  speak 
out,  he  would  let  the  suflFerer  know,  that  his  crimes  far  exceed- 
ed in  number  and  magnitude  what  appeared,  from  the  divine 
judgments  actually  inflicted. 

*•  Shall  not  the  multitude  of  words  be  answered  1 

Shall  the  man  of  mere  talk  be  justified  ? 

Shall  thy  trifles  make  men  be  silent  ? 

Shalt  thou  mock,  and  no  one  put  thee  to  shame? 

For  thou  hast  said,  My  doctrine  is  pure. 

And  I  am  clean  in  thine  eyes. 

But  O  that  God  would  speak. 

And  open  his  lips  with  thee ; 

And  would  declare  to  thee  the  secrets  of  wisdom, 

For  they  are  double  what  we  can  understand. 

Then  shouldst  thou  know  that  Grod  had  left  unnoticed  a  part 
of  thine  iniquities/* 

The  speaker  then  enlarges  wi&  much  beauty  and  magnif- 
icence upon  the  divine  supremacy,  asserting  that  God  notices, 
though,  for  a  time,  he  seems  not  to  do  it,  the  iniquity  of  the 
wicked.  Job  is  then  assured  that  if  he  would  confess  his 
guilt  and  implead  the  divine  mercy,  he  would  be  restcnred  to 
prosperity,  an^  close  his  life  in  peace* 

**  If  thou  prepare  thine  heart,  ^ 

And  stretch  out  thy  hands  towards  him  ;-— 
If  the  iniquity  whi^  is  in  thine  hands  thou  wilt  put  far  away. 
And  wilt  not  snfl'er  evil  to  dwell  in  thy  habitation ; . 
Then  sJW^thou  lift  up  thy  countenance  without  tpot, 
Andill^u^alt  be  firm  and  shalt  not  fear. 
•    For^ou  Adh  forget  thy  misery : 

Like  waters  that  pass  away  shalt  thou  reroemfoer  it. 
j^jBfA  thy  life  shdl  be  hrigbt  above  the  noon  day : 
'^^w  thou  art  in  darkness,  but  thou  shalt  be  as  the  momlnf  • 
*'^i    And  thou  shalt  be  confident,  for  there  will  be  hope; 
^fc       Now  thou  art  suffused  with  shame— but  then  shalt  thou  li» 
^f  dpwn  in  safety*^ 
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Job  must  have  been  more  than  a  man,  yes,  mpre  than  a  mere 
creature,  not,  under  his  circumstances,  to  have  veir  forciblj 
felt  the  deep  injustice  done  him  by  his  accusers*  They  had 
condemned  him  in  the  most  severe  and  cruel  manner,  without 
pretending  to  find  or  even  to  know  of  any  thing  in  his  life  to 
justify  such  charges.  Their  imputations  of  aggravated  guilt  res- 
ted on  nothing  but  the  calamities  which  had  befallen  him, 
calamaties  set  in  the  light  oftheir  own  notions  of  the  priiciples 

•  divine  administration.  If  Sf^  were  tiie  only  individu- 
|faas,on  idmilar  principles  been  condemned,  the  history 
lace  would  present  a  picture  far  less  dark  than  it  does, 
pourth  speech  Job  therefore  replies,  not  particularly  to 
r,  as  he  had  said  nothing  new,  but  directs  his  remarks 
to  his  accusers  collectively.  His  first  remark  presents  a  mem- 
orable example  of  appropriate  but  cutting  irony. 

"  No  doubt  ye  are  the  people  ! 
And  wisdom  will  die  with  you  !'* 

The  ordeal  through  which  thesuflFerer  wai  passine  was  a 
severe  one,  yet  it  was  fast  restoring  him  to  himself,  as  this 
whole  speech  abundantly  shows.  After  reminding  his  accu- 
sers that  he  had  wisdom  as  well  as  they,  and  was  in  no  respect 
inferior  to  them  and  could  utter  proverbs  and  aphorisms,  as 
well  as  they  could  he  admonishes  them  that  they  were  mock- 
ing a  man  whom  God  w^  accustomed  to  hear  when  he  pray- 
ed to  him,  and  were  deriding  a  man  who  was  truly  just  and 
perfect.  But  while  such  things  occurred,  the  wicked,  on  the 
other  hand',  were,  in  this  life,  permitted  to  prosper. 

**  The  tents  of  robbers  are  secure, 
They  are  secure  to  those  who  provoke  God, 
To  whose  haod  God  brings  in  abundance.'* 

If  his  friends  would  ask  the  beasts  of  the  field,  or  the  fowls 
of  the  heaven,  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  or  the  earth  itself,  in 
other  word§,  if  they  would  only  correctly  observe  the  facts  oc- 
curring in  the  universe  around  them,  they  would  learn  from 
such  sources  that  the  hand  of  God  wrought  such  things.  He 
then  illustrates  his  statement8,by  beautiful  and  sublime  allusions 
<to  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  God  in  his  ways  and  provi- 
dence. To  all  such  appeals,  his  accusers,  from  first  to  last, 
made  norjg^  Job  would  appeal  to  facts.  They  in  reply, 
would  rei^^B  their  maxims  pertaining  to  the  divine  dispen- 
sations to^^V  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  and  then  pile 
upon  him  £^horisms  of  "  the  fathers"  to  the  same  efltect. 
This  is  the  result  of  error  in  all  ages,  where  confronted  with 
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truth.  We  will  close  our  analysis  of  this  speech  by  citing  a 
few  specimens  of  jbeautifol  thoughts  and  sentiments  scattered 
idong  tiirough  it.  The  following  is  exceedingly  beautiful,  in 
liiought  and  sentiment  both.  It  shows  how  aeeply  anchored 
.  the  soul  of  the  sufferer  was  in  his  confidence  in  God. 


**  Lo !    Let  him  slaj  me ;  I  wUl  trust  in  bim ; 
I  will  vindicate  my  ways  before  hii|i; 
He  shall  also  he  to  me  for  saivatioD, 
For  an  hypocrite  shall  not  come  before  him. 
Attentively  hear  my  words, 
And  my  declaration  with  your  ears. 
Lo  I  now  have  I  set  in  order  my  cause ; 
]  know  that  I  shall  be  declared  just. 
Who  is  there  that  will  contend  with  me  ? 
For  then  would  I  be  silent — and  die.*' 


f 


The  following  stanzas  show  what  an  impres^on  of  indesribr 
able  terror,  the  divine  judgments  had  produced  upon  his  mind. 

**  Only  do  not  two  things  unte  me-~ 
Then  will  I  not  hide  myself  from  thy  presence. 
Kemove  thy  hand  far  from  me, 
And  let  not  thy  dread  make  me  afraid ! 
Then  call,  and  1  will  answer; 
Or  I  will  speak,  and  answer  thou  me.*' 

We  present  one  example  more,  which  shows  with  what  af- 
fecting fervency  those  who  have  suffered  intensely,  can  impor- 
tune for  suffering  humanity. 

«« Man,  the  offspring  of  woman, 

is  of  few  days,  and  is  full  of  trouble. 

He  cometh  forth  as  a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ; 

And  he  fleeth  as  a  shadow,  and  doth  not  stay. 

And  dost  thou  indeed  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  an  one, 

And  bring  me  to  trial  with  thee  ? 

Who  can  produce  a  clean  thing  from  an  unclean  1 

Not  one. 

Since  his  days  are  fixed, 

The  number  of  his  months  is  with  thee. 

Thou  hast  affixed  his  limits  which  be  cannot  pass, 

O  turn  thou  from  him  and  leave  him^ 

That  he  may  enjoy  his  day  as  [that  of}  a  hireling." 

What  a  beautiful  specimen  of  sanctified  humanity  must  a 
man  that  couldutter  such  sentiments,  have  been.  * 

Eliphaz,  (Chap.  XV,)  now  resumes  his  place  in  the  confe-d- 
versy.  His  second  speech  shows  how  men  0N[^  likely 
to  be  affected  in  the  progress  of  a  heated  co&onrsy,  espe- 
cially those  who  are  in  the  wrong.  Job,  ins^iupM  being,  as 
in  the  first  instance,  addressed  in  words  of  tender,  but  earnest 
and  faithful,  though  mistaken  severity,  is  in  the  outset,  accue- 
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ed,  in  the  coarse  language  of  the  two  preceding  speakers,  of 
answering  with  arguments  of  wind,  and  of  reasoning  with 
words  and  discourses  of  no  profit.  The  principles  he  assumes, 
makes  religion  itself  void,  and  prayer  useless  hefore  God. 
Thus  he  was  proclaiming  his  own  iniquity  and  condemning 
himseif,  instead  of  being  condemned  by  his  accusers.' 
**  Truly  thou  dost  make  religion  void ; 

And  dost  make  prayer  useless  before  God. 

Yea,  thine  own  mouth  proclaimeth  thine  iniquity. 

And  thou  hast  chosen  the  tongue  of  the  crafty. 

Thine  own  mouth  condemoeth  the^,  and  not  I» 

And  thy  lips  testify  against  thee." 

How  common  for  relirionists  to  identify  their  views  of  reli- 
gion with  religion  itself  and  a  denial  of  their  dogmas  with 
making  religion  void.  The  experience  of  past  ages  should 
make  us  cautious  in  arrogating  to  ourselves  such  assumptions. 
Job  is  then  reminded  that  he  was  not  the  first  man  that  wa^ 
bom,  that  he  had  not  been  admitted  to  the  secret  counsels  of 
God,  and  that  he  was  in  tKe  presence  of  his  elders, — men  old- 
er than  his  father :  a  sound  argument  if  men  become  perfect 
in  wisdom  as  they  advance  in  age ;  but  in  fact,  age  often 
does  nothing  more  than,  in  the  face  of  perpetually  accumulat- 
ing evidence,  adhere  to  the  errors  and  failures  of  youth.  From 
the  venerable  Dr.  Emmons,  we,  a  few  years  before  his  death, 
received  this  solemn  admonition,  (  which  he  remarked  he  had 
himself  received,  when  a  young  man,  from  one  of  the  then  aged 
and  most  venerable  ministers  of  New  England,)  to  "wit : 
^  Never  to  dispute  with  a  man  who  is  more  than  forty  years  of 
age."  After  that  period,  the  Doctor  remarked,  men's  opin- 
ions seldom  change.  It  is  recorded  as  a  historical  fact,  that 
when  the  tiieory  respecting  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  now* 
universally  held  as  true,  was  fifst  proclaimed,  no  physician, 
who  was  at  the  time  past  the  age  of  forty  years,  was 
known  to  abandon  the  old  and  embrace  the  new  theory. 
As  far  as  this  principle  holds,  a  man's  opinions,  when  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  are  of  no  more  weight  than  when  at  the  age  of  for^. 
We  say  this  deliberately,  having  already  passed  the  age  last 
named.  How  singular  is  such  language  as  the  following,  after 
the  accused  h^  been  assailed  with  such  merciless  severity  ! 
Men  never  profess  to  speak  evil  of  others  from  any  but  me 
kindest  intaniions^  and  in  language  of  the  greatest  gentleness. 
**  Wik  thoh  disregard  the  consolations  which  God  furnishes. 

And  the  words  which  hare  been  so  very  gently  addressed  to 
theel 

Why  djoes  thy  heart  bear  tnee  away  t  - 
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Aod  wh^  do  thine  eves  erince  to  much  pride  ? 

For  against  God  hath  thj  spirit  replied, 

And  thou  hast  brought  forth  hard  speeches  from  thy  mouth.** 

The  speaker,  after  alluding  to  the  depravity  of  man,  a  fact 
having  no  bearing  on  the  question  then  pending,  proposes  to 
confirm  his  opimons,  by  a  reference,  not  onlj  to  what  he  had 
himself  observed,  but  to  what  wise  men  had  related,  as  band* 
ed  down  to  them  from  their  ancestors,  when  foreign  admix- 
tures had  not  corrupted  liie  sentiments  of  his  nation. 
**  I  will  show  thee ;  hear  me  ; 
That  which  I  have  seen  I  will  declare, 
Whieh  wise  men  hare  related, 
And  which,  [having  received  it]  of  their  ancestors  they  have 

not  concealed 
When  the  land  was  entirely  in  their  possession. 
And  a  foreigner  had  not  passed  among  them,** 

Very  beautiful  and  striking  examples  of  these  aphorisms  of 
ancient  wisdom  are  then  given,  all  relating  to  the  destructioii 
which  awaits  wicked  men,  and  will  inevitably  overtake  them. 

The  reply  of  Job,  (Chaps.  XVI  and  XVII,)  clearly  indicates 
that  what  was  said  to  him  by  the  speaker  last  named,  though  in 
itself  no  more  forcible,  much  more  deeply  affected  his  mind  than 
all  that  was  said  by  each  of  the  others.  Hence  this  speech, 
though  forcible  and  beautiful  as  far  as  the  forms  of  expression 
are  concerned,  is  exceedingly  impassioned  and  incoherent, 
and  contains  little  more  than  a  reiteration  of  feelings  of  com-^ 
plaint,  despondency,  &c.,  presented  on  former  occasions.  We 
simply  cite  two  paragraphs  from  this  speech.  The  first  shows 
how  deeply  he  was  affected  by  the  injustice  done  him  by  hi^ 
mistaken  accusers.  .  • 

**  Many  such  things  as  these  hare  I  heard  \ 
Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all ! 
Will  there  be  an  end  to  words  of  wind  ? 
Or  what  has  provoked  thee  to  answer  thus  ? 
I  also  could  speak  as  you  do ; 
If  ye  were  now  in  my  place, 
I  could  string  together  words  against  you. 
And  could  shake  my  head  at  you. 
But  I  would  strengthen  you  wkh  my  mouth. 
And  the  moving  of  my  lips  should  sustain  you/* 

The  second  shows,  in  strains  of  the  most  melting  pathos,  how 
deeply  the  mind  of  the  sufferer  was  affected  by  the  calamities 
which  had  befallen  him. 

**  God  hath  made  me  a  captive  to  the  unrighteous ; 
And  into  the  hands  of  the  wicked  hath  he  delivered  me. 
Happy  was  1— but  he  crushed  me ; 
He  seized  me  by  the  neck,,  and  shook  me ; 
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He  set  me  vp  fbr  a  mtrk. 

His  Archers  came  arouad  me; 

He  transfixed  toy  reins  and  did  not^^are ; 

My  gall  bath  he  poared  out  upon  the  ground* 

He  breaketh  me  with  breach  upon  breach; 

He  ru^heth  upon  me  like  a  mightv  maa. 

I  have  sewed  sackcloth  upon  my  skin ; 

And  have  degraded  my  horn  in  the  dust. 

My  face  is  swollen  with  grief; 

Aad  on  my  eyelids  is  the  shadom  of  death."  * 

For  ourselves,  we  would  not  refuse  to  drink  any  cup  which 
our  Heavenly  Father  should  press  to  our  lips;  yet  we  have  often 
recognized  with  gratitude,  the  fact  that  but  for  one  individu- 
al of  the  race  has  infinite  wisdom  and  love  found  it  necessary 
to  mingle  such  a  cup  of  bitterness  as  that  abave  referred  to. 

In  the  commencement  of  his  reply,  (Chap.  XVIII,)  Bildad  ut- 
ters a  complaint  very  common  with  disputants,  especially  ^en 
they  are  at  a  loss  how  to  answer  their  opponent's  facts  and  ar- 
guments, to  wit,  that  an  opponent's  arguments  are  so  utterly 
void  of  ^ith  and  moment"  ttiat  it  is  impossible  to  reply  to  Ihem* 
**  How  long  will  it  be  ere  you  make  an  end  of  words  1 
Use  sound  arguments,  and  then  will  we  speak." 

He  then  asks  the  accused,  if  the  earth ''  must  be  deserted 
for  him,  and  the  rock  removed  from  its  place  ?"  that  is,  shalt 
all  principles  of  the  divine  administration,  as  understood  for 
ages,  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  men,  be  abandoned  as  untrue^ 
to  accomodate  their  ideas  to  God's  dispensations  towards  him  ? 
How  often  do  individuals  seem  to  talk  of  their  theories  of  the 
divine  adimnistration,  as  if  the  general  disbelief  of  them  would 
result  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the  elements  of  the  uni- 
verse. Bildad  then  goes  on  to  show  that  the  principles  of  the 
divine  administration  are  fixed,  are  in  changeless  conformity 
to  the  character  of  the  creature,  leaving  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  thence,  that  overwhelmiuj^  judgments,  such  aa 
Job  had  suffered  were  demonstration  of  corresponding  wick- 
edness. Job  was  therefore  a  man  of  uncommon  guilt  His 
sentiments  on  this  point,  he  goes  on  to  illustrate,  by  a  number 
of  beautiiul  adages,  or  proveri>s.  Notiiing  new  is  advanced* 
Yet  this  speech  is  far  more  striking  than  the  former  one,  de-^ 
Hvered  by  the  same  individual.  We  cite  as  an  example,  thQ 
closing  stanzas  which  pertain  to  the  lot  of  the  wicked. 
«*  His  memory  shall  perish  from  the  earth, 

And  no  name  shall  he  have  in  public  places. 

He  shall  be  driven  from  li^ht  into  darkness, 

And  they  shall  drive  him  out  of  the  world. 

He  shall  hate  ne  son  or  kioamaya  among  the  people^ 
5» 
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And  there  shall  be  no  •nnrhror  in  hit  dwellkig  pltic«« 
The  dwellers  in  the  Eaet  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day ; 
Thej  in  the  West  shall  be  struck  with  horror. 
Such  are  the  dwellings  of  the  iitipiousman, 
And  this  the  place  of  him  that  knows  not  God.'* 

The  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Barnes  upon  the  reply  of 
Job,  are  'so  striking  and  pertinent,  that  we  give  them  without 
any  additional  observations  of  our  own. 

«'  In  the  reply  of  Job  to  Bildad,  [Chap.  XIX,]  he  shows  that  he  felt  it 
deeply.  His  speech  oq  this  occasion,  is  one  of  the  most  pathetic  parts 
of  the  poem,  and  exhibits  his  character  in  a  most  beautiful  light.  He 
cbmmences,  as  usual,  with  the  language  of  sot  row,  but  it  is  with  a  ten- 
der and  subdued  spirit.  He  asks  his  friends  how  long  they  will  contin- 
iie  to  ?ex  him,  and  continue  to  crush  him  with  their  remarks ;  says  that 
they  had  reproached  him  ten  times,  and  had  made  themselves  strange 
to  him ;  and  declares  that  if  he  had  erred,  his  error  was  his  own,  and  re- 
mained with  himself.  He  then  gives  a  most  affecting  description  of  his 
sufferings.  God  had  everthrown  him ;  he  l^ad  fenced  up  his  way ;  he 
had  taken  the  crown  from  his  head ;  he  had  removed  all  his  hopes;  he 
had  put  away  from  him  his  brethren  and  friends,  his  kinsfolk  and  ac* 
qaaintance ;  he  had  made  him  an  object  of  reproach  to  his  servants ;  ' 
his  wife  was  estranged  from  him,  and  he  was  derided  even  by  children. 
In  most  impassioned  language  he  calls  on  his  friends  to  pity  him,  for 
the  hand  of  God  had  touch^  him.  Then  follows  the  most  noble  and 
sublime  declaration,  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  book.  Conscious  of  the 
importance  of  what  he  *was  about  to  say,  he  asks  that  his  words  might 
be  engraved  on  the  eternal  rock,  and  then  professes  his  unwavering  con- 
fidence in  God,  and  his  firm  assurance  that  he  would  yet  appear  and  ful- 
ly vindicate  his  character.  Though  now  consumed  by  disease,  and 
toough  this  process  should  still  go  on  till  all  his  flesh  was  wasted  away, 
yet  he  had  the  firmest  conviction  that'God  would  appear  on  the  earth 
to  deliver  him,  and  that  with  renovated  flesh,  and  in  prosperity,  he  would 
be  permitted  to  see  God  for  himself." 

We  take  two  passages  in  illustration  of  the  subject  before 
us.     In  the  first,  we  have  a  glowing  and  most  affecting  de* 
cription  of  the  actual  condition  of  this  afflicted  man. 
**  My  brethren  he  hath  put  far  fromf  me. 

And  my  acquaintance  are  wholly  estranged  from  me. 

My  neighbors  have  failed. 

And  my  intimate  friends  have  forgotten  me. 

The  foreigners  in  my  house. 

Yea,  mine  own  maid-servants  regard  me  as  a  stranger*- 

I  am  an  alien  in  their  view. 

I  call  my  servant— and  he  gives  me  no  answer ; 

With  my  own  mouth  do  I  entreat  him. 

My  breath  is  offensive  to  my  wife— 

Though  I  entreated  her  by  [our  love  for]  my  own  children. 

Yea,  young  children  despised  me ; 

I  arose,  and  they  spake  against  me. 

All  my  intimate  friends  abhorred  me, 

And  they  whom  I  loved  turned  against  me." 
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The  following  protestations  of  innocence  contained  in  an 
expression  of  impficit  confidence  that  God  would  yet  appear 
for  him  and  vindicate  his  character,  are  almost  vnequaled, 
as  Mr.  Barnes  has  observed,  in  beauty,  pathos,  and  sublindty. 
The  passage  diows  too,  how  rapidly  the  mind  of  the  sufferer 
was  regaining  possession  of  its  powers,  through  the  injury 
which  lus  friends  were  doing  him. 

"O  that  my  words  were  bow  written ! 

O  that  thej  were  eDgraved  on  a  tablet ! 

That  with  an  iron  gra?er,  and  with  lead, 

They  were  engraven  upon  a  rock  for  ever! 

For  I  know  that  my  Avenger  liveth. 

And  that  hereafter  he  shall  stand  up  upon  the  earth ; 

And  though  after  my  skin  this  [flesh]  be  destroyed, 

Yet  even  without  my  flesh  shall  I  see  Ood; 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself. 

And  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not  another— 

Though  my  vitals  are  wasting  away  within  roe. 

Therefore  you  should  say,  *  Why  do  we  persecute  him  ? 
^  *  Yea,  the  Substance  of  piety  is  found  in  him.* 

Afflicted  one,  thy  words  have  been  written,  and,  blessed  be 
his  name,  God  hath  appeared  for  thy  vindication.  ^  Shall 
not  Grod  avenge  his  own  electa  who  cry  day  and  night  unto 
him,  though  he  bear  long  with  them  ?  I  tell  you,  he  will 
avenge  them  speedily." 

Zophar,  of  course,  bound  iast  as  he  was  by  the  opinions  of 
die  ancients,  instead  of  being,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  an 
independent  inquirer  after  truth,  through  a  careful  observar 
tion  of  the  works  and  providence  of  God,  is  unmoved  by  the 
above  appeal.  It  serves  only  to  increase  his  zeal  in  defense 
of  all  error.  Hence  he  commences  his  reply  (Chap.  XX,)  with 
the  exclamation, 

**  My  distracted  thoughts  urge  me  to  reply ; 

il  reply]  from  the  impetuosity  of  my  feelings, 
have  heard  thy  injurious  rebuke* 
And  the  emotions  of  my  mind  cause  me  to  answer.'* 

He  then  proceeds,  in  forms  new  and  striking,  but  contain- 
ing nothing  important  not  repeatedly  uttered  before,  to  pile 
upon  the  accused  another  mass  of  aphorisms  pertaining  to  the 
divine  dispensations  towards  ungodly  men,  closing  his  speech 
with  the  following  striking  declaration  pertaining  to  the  wick- 
ed. 

"  Every  kind  of  calamity  is  treasured  up  for  him ; 
A  fire  not  kindled  shall  consume  him; 
That  shall  fare  ill  which  is  left  in  his  tent. 
The  heavens  shall  reveal  his^  iniquity ; 
And  tht  earth  shall  ritt  up  against  urn. 
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The  property  of  hie  house  ^all  disappeaiv-^ 
Flouring  awaj^  in  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  Ood ; 
And  the  inheritance  appointed  for  him  by  the  Almightj.*^ 
We  had  intended  to  complete  in  the  present  number 
of  the  Quarterly,   what  we  hiad  to  say  upon  this  wonderful 
book.    But  the  thoughts  which  most  deeply;  interested  our 
own  mind,  and  for  the  expression  of  which  tiiis  article  wa3.. 
particularly  determined  on,  (as  we  have  already   occupied 
all  the  space  that  could  properly  be  allotted  to  us  in  the  pres- 
ent number)  we  defer  for  a  future  communication* 

Noiv— Two  or  three  of  the  fim  quotations  from  the  book  of  Job,  hfye,  by  a 
mistake  of  the  printer,  been  ma4e  from  the  Old  Tranelation  instead  of  the  New 
Translation  by  Barnes. 


ARTICLE  HI. 

Thomas  Carlyle. 

Qt  T.  B.  HuDsov, 
[Late  Pro&sser  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  in  the  O.  C.  Instimte.] 

No  man  gains  celebrity  without  in  some  sense  deserving  it. 
Extraordinary  fame,  or  success,  of  whatever  kind,  implies, 
some  extraordinary  faculty.  Even  the  veriest  quack,  medical, 
social  or  moral — for  quacks  are  there  in  all  these  kinds— if 
he  be  but  successful,  has  thereby /?rorm  a  sort  of  merit :  not 
moral  goodness,  for  of  that  we  are  not  now  discoursing,  but 
some  uncommon  skill  ot  cunning  or  fore-sight^  which  if  right* 
ly  applied^  would  command  admiration  and  love*  Every  case 
of  this  kind  deserves  study ;  not  to  imitate  its  vices,  but  to 
master  the  secret  of  its  power.  To  perform  such  a  task  well, 
requires  much  reflection  and  self-control :  and  at  best  it  is  a 
delicate  work,  and  not  entirely  free  from  peril.  The  neces- 
sity of  such  a  work  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  accom- 
phshment,  are  vastly  increased,  when  the  subject  is  a  man  of 
great  mental  power,  of  many  moral  excellencies,  whose  blem- 
ishes are  concealed  beneath  the  drapery  of  a  rich  and  glow- 
ing eloquence,  and  whose  errors  are  to  him  ^rw^A^of  the  wid- 
est beanng  and  most  solemn  import.    Such  a  man  is  Carlyle. 

No  one  cein  read  his  works  without  feeling  that  he  is  com- 
muning with  a  mind  of  rare  and  peculiar  order.  Especially 
will  this  be  true,  if  the  reader  has  a  bright  fancy  and  a  love 
for  the  poetry  of  philosophy  and  religion.  The  strong  lights 
and  deep  shadows  which  make  up  the  pictures  which  he  pre- 
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sents  to  us,  strike  the  eye,  as  the  style  of  Rembrandt  is  said 
to  bare  struck  tiiose  who  gazed  on  his  ringular  creations,  where 
noonday  and  midnight  seemed  to  struggle  for  the  mastery. 
Despite  it^  glaring  ^ults,  it  fascinates  and  bewilders.  His 
love  for  ail  that  is  amiable  in  our  nature,  makes  us  instinct- 
ively love  him  too.  His  strong  and  almost  resistless  en- 
&usiasm  in  the  presence  of  greatness  and  goodness,  that 
brightened  the  world  while  they  lingered  here,  and  still  shed 
their  lustre  star-like  through  the  night  of  ages,  works  like 
a  sorcery  upon  the  heart.  Enchanted  himself,  he  enchants 
bis  reader.  His  sympathies,  vast  as  the  earth,  and  linking 
th^Sfisetves  with  much  that  six  thousand  years  of  human  joy 
and  sorrow  have  given  us  to  love  and  weep  bver,  exert  upon 
us  an  influence  mighty  as  their  objects.  They  have  an  omni- 
potent charm.  His  popularity  is,  of  course,  wide  and  in- 
creasing. He  is  the  lather  of  a  school  of  writers  in  this  coun- 
try, who,  in  some  branches  of  inquiry,  have  done  admirable 
service,  and  who  have  cultivated  tiie  art  of  beautiful  writing 
with  a  success  that '  overshadows  almost  all  other  classes  of 
writers  in  our  land.  If  we  apply  Coleridge's  rule,  that  the  char- 
acter of  the  next  generation  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  young  men  of  intellectual  culture  who  are  now  be* 
tween.  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age,  Carlyle  will  live  to  far 
greater  purpose,  after  he  is  laid  in  the  grave,  than  now.  He 
operates  on  the  leaders  of  thought.  He  tinctures  the  springs 
Whence  millions  draw  what  they  deem  the  waters  of  life  ;  and 
the  stresons  a  thousand  miles  away  will  bear  with  them  an  el- 
ement, that,  whether  healing  or  baneful,  may  be  traced  to  his 
writings  astbeir  source.  Young  men  have  sometimes  a  mania  in 
full  rage  for  him.  Aged  and  influential  clergymen  grow  warm 
in  his  praise,  and  commend  him  as  one  of  the  great  moral  lights 
of  our  age,  to  those  who  look  up  to  them  for  counsel. 

He  demands  then  some  attention.  His  character  ought  to  be 
well  understood.  We  have  undertaken  to  present  to  our  read- 
ers,an  outline  of  that  character.     An  outline  is  all  that  we  can 

Promise  ;  and  we  much  fear  it  may  not  be  adequately  drawn, 
'o  deal  justly  by  him  is  our  aim :  avoiding  the  two  perv  com" 
mon  extremes  of  indiscriminate  praise  or  unnutigated  cen- 
sure, we  ihall  endeavor  ^naught  to  extenuate j  nor  set  dozen 
awiuin  maUee*'*  Carlyle,  ^Ac  Writer ^  the  Philosopher^  the 
Theolo^ny  is  our  topic 

.  J.  The  writer. — In  this  division  of  our  subject,  we  intend 
to  state  the  peculiarities  of  Carlyle  in  the  light  of  the  princi- 
ples of  good  taste  which  bave  recieived  the  sanction  of  all  ages* 
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Among  lus  faults  in  this  department  are  the  following.  An  afi 
fedation  of  quaintness.  By  this  we  mean,  not  an  occasional  odd 
expression,  nor  a  naturally  unique  and  droll  mode  of  coneeiy« 
ing  things ;  but  the  adoption  of  oddities  and  quirks  as  a  mat^ 
ter  of  profession,  becoming  an  almost  universal  chacacteristku 
The  difference  between  the  two  things  is  the  difference  between, 
occasional  bursts  of  spontaneous  laughter,  and  the  incessant 
contortions  of  mock-mirth  that  must  grin  at  all  times  with 
mouth  open  from  eax  to  ear.  It  puts  on  its  ludicrous  faces  in, 
the  midst  of  dying  thousands,  at  the  open  grave,  ^nd  makes 
you  laugh  even  on  thp  verge  of  the  bottomless  pit  Such  is 
a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  style  of  our  author.  Take  O0e 
or  two  examples. 

**Tn  this  God's  world,  with  its  wild -whirling  eddies,  and  in^  foaoH 
oceans,  where  men  and  nations  perish  as  if  without  law,  and  judge- 
ment foi^  an  unjust  thing  is  sternly  delayed,  dost  thou  think  that  there, 
is^  therefore,  no  justice  ?  It  is  what  the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart.  It 
is  what  the  wise,  in  all  times,  were  wise  because  they  denied,  and  knew 
forever  not  to  be«  I  tell  thee  again,  there  is  nothing;  else  but  Justice^ 
One  strong  thing  I  find  here  below :  the  }ust  thing,  the  true  thing. 
My  friend,  if  thou  hadst  all  the  artillery  of  Woolwich  trundling  at  thy 
back  in  support  of  an  unjust  thing ;  and  infinite  bonfires  visibly  waiting, 
ahead  of  thee,  to  blaze  centuries  long  for  ihy  victory  in  behalf  of  it; 
I  would  'Advise  thee  to  call  halt,  to  fling  down  thy  baton,  and  say,  **  in 
God*3  name,  No!"  Thy  »» success?"  Poor  devil!  what  will  thy 
success  amount  to  ?  If  the  thing  is  unjust,  thou  hast  not  succeeded  ; 
DO,  not  though  bonfires  blazed  from  North  to  South,  and  bells,  rang* 
and  editors  wrote  whole  leading  articles,  and  the  just  thing  lay  trampled 
out  of  sight,  to  aH  mortal  eyes  an  abolished  and  annihilated  thing.  Suc« 
cess  ?  In  few  years  thou  wilt  be  dead  and  dark—all  cbld^  eyeless,  deaf; 
no  blaze  of  bonfires,  ding-dong  of  bells,  or  leadiog  articles  visible  ot 
audible  to  thee  again  Ibrever  i  what  kind  of  success  is  that]  *^  PoUund 
Fres.p.lB. 

**  And  now  to  behold,  observe  with  what  bewildering  obscurations  and 
impediments  all  this  as  yet  stands  entangled,  and  is  yet  intelligible  to 
no  man  !  How  with  our  gross  Atheism,  we  hear  it  not  to  be  the  voice 
of  God  to  us,  but  regard  it  merely  as  the  voice  of  earthly  Profit  and 
Loss.  And  have  a  hell  in  England— the  hell  of  not  making  money; 
And  coldly  see  the  all-conquering  valiant  sons  of  toU  sit  enchanted,  by 
the  million,  in  their  Poor  law  Bastile,  as  if  this  were  Nature's, Law ; 
mumbling  to  ourselves  some  vague  janglement  of  Laissez-faire^  supply 
and  demand,  cash  payment,  the  one  nexus  of  man  to  man,  free  ttade, 
competition^  and  Devil  take  the  hindmost,  our  latest  gospel  yet  preach- 

Now  it  strikes  us  this  is  exceedingly*  out  of  taste.    We 
have  no  objection  to  mirth,  to  broad  humor  even,  in  their 
'proper  time  and  place.    We  remember  the  wise  man's  say- 
ing, **To  every  thing  there  is  a  season.    He  did  not  say, 
*^  Every  thing  must  be  done  at  once.'*    But  so  Carlyle  seen^ 
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to  tave  read  the  text,  and  he  gives  us,  with  most  persevering 
diligence,  illustrations  of  his  reading  on  almost  every  page. 
Ttiis  feature  marks  his  style  most  unhappily.  It  creates  Sie 
harshest  discord  in  the  mind  of  the  reader;  neu^alizes  the 
otherwise  most  solemn  effect  of  the  author's  powerful  in- 
structions, vitiates  the  style  of  the  young  who  are  tempted 
by  his  fascinating  charms  to  imitate  him  ;  and  leaves  the  im- 
presrion,  we  think  hardly  just,  that  he  is  only  mocking  our 
Dest  instincts  and  experimenting  on  our  emotions  for  his  own 
amusement  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  great  and  holy  and 
tender  and  profound  in  our  nature,  we  enter  our  solemn  pro- 
test against  such  a  practice  as  this.  We  think  his  own  con- 
demnation of  it  most  just. 

^NomaD,  in  this  fasbioDable  London  pf  years,"  friend  Saaerteig 
would  iiay,  **  apeaks  a  plain  word  to  me.  Every  man  feels  bound  to  be 
something  more  than  plain ;  to  be  pungent  witbal,  witty,  ornamental. 
His  poor  fraction  of  sense  has  to  be  perked  into  some  epigrammatic 
shape,  that  it  may  prick  into  me,  perhaps,  ( this  is  the  commonest,) 
t6  be  (opsy  turvie(]|,  left  standing  on  its  bead,  that  I  may  remember  it  the 
better!  Such  pinning  inanity  is  very  sad  to  the  soul  of  man.  Hu- 
man faces  should  not  grin  on  us  like  masks;  they  should  look  on 
us  like  faces !  I  love  honest  laoghter  as  1  do  sun-light ;  but  not  dishon- 
est: most  kinds  of  dancing  too;  but  the  St.  Vitus  kind  not  at  all."— p  89. 

To  this  we  cordially  say.  Amen.    Mr.  Carlyle  were  you 
thinking  of  yourself  when  you  wrote  that  ? 

Jfeedless  obscurity  is  another  of  the  faults  of  our  author. 
Among  the  first  duties  which  morality  and  good  taste  and  self- 
interest  too,  ( unless  a  man  be  ashamed  of  his  own  thoughts,) 
impose  on  a  writer,  is  that  of  making  his  meaning  clear. 
Language  is  at  best  but  an  imperfect  instrument  for  the  trans- 
mis^on  of  thought  It  is  the  duty  of  the  writer,(  we  repeat  it 
emphatically,)  to  clear  away  all  the  difficulties  he  can,  to  re- 
move every  cloud,  to  banish  every  ambiguity  possible  ;  cer- 
tainly not  to  heave  up  motmtains  of  opaque  matter,  creating  a 
\  perpetual  eclipse,  at  times  a  total  one,  between  his  own  mind 
and  tilose  on  which  he  professes  to  throw  light.  Now  this 
great  duty,  Carlyle  never  seems  to  recognize.  In  cases 
without  number,  we  welter  along  through  immense  morasses 
of  slippery  mire,  and  after  long  and  wasting  toil,  find  ourselves 
at  our  own  door.  We  had  supposed  ourselves  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  and  expected  each  moment  to  greet  our  vision 
with  the  sight  of  the  blessed  isles,  an  Eden  where  the  flow- 
ers fade  not,  and  where  the  tree  of  knowledge  sheds  its  golden 
fruit  fer  all.  But  in  vain  :  we  have  heen  wandering  hlindfold 
in  our  own  cow-pastures.    Out  of  the  ocean  of  instances 
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we  take  but  one,bj  no  meanA  the  most  remaricable  one*    Itii 
from  his  article  on  Taylor* s  survey  of  German  Poetry. 

**  Poetry,  were  it  the  ludest,  so  it  be  sincere,  is  the  attempt  whick 
roan  makes  to  render  his  existence  harmonious,  the  utmost  that  he  can 
do  for  that  end :  itsfmngs  therefore  from  his  whole  feelings,  opiniona^ 
activity,  and  takes  it  character  from  these.  It  may  be  called  the  music 
of  his  whole  manner  of  being :  and,  historically  coosidered,  is  the  test 
how  far  music,  and  freedom,  existed  therein ;  how  far  the  feeling  of 
love,  of  beauty,  and  dignity,  could  be  elicited  from  that  peculiar  aitua* 
tion  of  his,  and  from  the  views  he  there  had  of  life  and  nature,  of  the 
uoiferse,  internal  and  external.  Hence,  in  any  measure  to  understand 
the  poetry,  to  estimate  its  worth,  and  historical  meanine,  we  ask  as  |a 
quite  fundamental  inquiry:  what  that  situation  was  ^  Thus  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation^s  poetry  is  the  essence  of  its  history,  political,  econo* 
mic,  scientific,  religious.*'    Mite,  VoL  3.  />.  10. 

H^  he  said  simply  that  Poetry  must  take  it  character  fronoi 
the  character  of  the  age  and  nation  in  which  it  is  composed^ 
and  that  of  course  we  must  understand  the  age  and  nation,  in 
order  to  understand  its  poetry,  he  would  have  expressed  his 
whole  meaning.  But  this  lofty  thunder-gust  of  words 
about  ^Existences"  and  ** Harmonies"  and  ** Manners  of  B«?» 
ing."  **  Musics,"  "  Freedoms,"  ^  Loves,"  ^  Beauties  and  Dig» 
nities,"  is,  to  say  the  lea8t,needless*  It  might  have  been  spar- 
ed with  no  loss,  but  greait  gain.  We  are  far  from  saying  that 
language  can  always  be  perfectiy  transparent.  No  one  will 
mistake  us.  We  wish  only  to  say  that  Cariyle  is  very  often 
and  quite  needlessly  obscure.  This  is  in  fact  owned  by  one  of 
his  disciples,  ( Mr.  R.  W.  Emerson,)  who  has  himself  written 
some  very  cloudy  things. 

Another  fault,  the  cause  in  part  of  that  on  which  we  have 
just  been  commenting,  is  Verbiage^  the  use  of  a  needless  ntifwi- 
ber  of  words*  Sometimes  indeed,  £Lnd  not  unfrequently,  he* 
throws  a  great  amount  of  thought  into  the  smallest  posdble 
compass.  He  has  the  power  of  crushing  a  world  of  meaniing: 
into  a  single  line,  and  uses  it  when  he  thinks  of  it  or  pleases 
to  do  so,  with  the  best  effect.  This  leaves  him  we  think  witt>- 
out  excuse  in  the  indulgence  of  those  vast  tornadoes  of  emptv 
eloquence,  in  which  his  meaning,  if  there  ever  was  any,  is 
strown  as  chaff  before  the  wind,  or  the  rolling  thing  before 
the  whirlwind.    Here  is  a  case,  and  a  **  case  "  it  is,  surely. 

"For  die  faith  in  an  invisible,  unnameable,  God-like,  present  ^^err 
where  in  all  that  we  see,  and  work,  and  sufier,  is  the  experience  of  an 
faith  whatsoeyer;  and  that  once  denied,  or  still  worse,  asserted  with 
the  lips  only,  and  out  of  bound  prayer-books^  only,  what  other  tbmg  f^ 
mains  believable?  That  cant,  well  ordered,  is  marketable  caiit;th(at 
Heroism  means    gas-lighted  Histrionism;    that  teen  with    ^elear 
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^et,'*  (m  they  eal)  Talet  eyes,)  no  man  i»a  hero,  or  oTer  was  a  he* 
lo,  bat  all  men  are  valeu  aod  Tarlets.  The  accursed  practical  qaint* 
essence  of  all  sorts  of  unbelief!  For  if  there  be  now  no  hero,  and  the 
HIstrio  himself  begin  to  be  seen  into,  what  hope  is  there  for  the  seed  of 
Adam  here  below  ?  We  are  the  doomed  everlasting  prey  of  the  quack ; 
who,  now  in  this  guise,  now  in  that,  is  to  filch  us,  to  pluck  and  eat  us, 
by  such  modes  as  are  convenient  for  him.  For  the  modes  and  guises  I 
care  little.  The  work  once  inevitable,  let  him  come  swiftly,  let  him 
pluck  and  eat  me,  swiftlj,  that  I  may  at  last  have  done  with  him;  for  in 
this  quack«world  I  can  have  no  wish  to  linger.  Though  he  slay  me, 
yet  will  I  despise  him.  Though  he  conquer  nations,  aod  have  all  the 
flunkeys  of  the  universe  shouting  at  his  heels,  yet  will  I  know  well 
that  ke  is  an  inanity ;  that  for  him  and  his  there  is  no  continuance  ap- 
pointed, save  only  in  Gehenna  and  the  Pool.  Alas,  the  Atheist  world* 
from  its  utmost  summits  of  Heaven  and  Westminster  Hall,  downward 
through  poor  seven  feet  hats  and  *  Unveracities  fallen  hungry,'  down 
to  the  lowest  cellars  and  neglected  hunger-dens  of  it,  is  very  wretched." 
'^FoMt  and  Pres.  p,  88. 

.  Now  we  will  not  say  that  there  is  no  meaning  here.  We 
believe  there  is.  It  is  this,  ^Sincerity  is  good,  and  Quacke- 
ry bad,  very  bad."  With  which  we  heartily  agree.  But  why 
mix  heaven  and  earth  to  say  so  t  Yet  we  could  make  our^ 
selves  very  easy  with  all  this  ;  we  could  weather  the  tempest 
and  cling  to  the  wreck  as  well  as  most  people,  but  for  one 
tiling.  It  is  this.  Every  young  admirer  of  Carlyle,  feels 
himself  called  to  make  similar  tempestuous  demonstrations. 
And  our  literary  heavens  seem  overcast  with  blackest  omens. 
Infant  winds  are  nursing  their  young  wings,  and  soon  may  we 
have  a  swarm  of  storms,  not  of  water  but  of  wind,  to  which 
Euroclydon  were  only  a  whisper. 

Of  Carlyle's  odd  words  we  will  say  little,  except  that  we 
regard  their  use  in  most  instances,  as  without  profit  and  very 
cb^dish.  Why  he  should  besprinkle  his  pages  with  un-wis- 
doms  and  tin-veracities,  t/n-laws,  tin-venerable  things,  and 
otherwords'^no  whit  beautifulcr"  than  these,  is  beyond  our 
ken.  Whenever  the  exigencies  of  an  author's  meaning  de- 
nmnda  new  coined  word,  there  can  be  no  just  objection  to 
its  introduction.  But  the  laborious  and  systematic  infliction  of 
gratuitous  and  miserable  barbarisms,  is  a  vice  which  deserves  the 
severest  castigation.  We  venture  to  say  that  Carlyle  is  thrust- 
ing down  our  throats  more  harsh  and  new-fangled  words, 
without  any  pretense  of  apology  for  this  literary  insolence, 
Aan  all  other  writers  of  taste  have  done  for  the  last  forty  years. 
This  miserable  affectation  ought  to  be  every  where  contemned. 

Carlyle  is  gmlty  of  repeating  himself.  Every  writer  whose 
wt>rks  are  even  moderately  extensive  is  perhaps  liable  to  the 
same  imputation ;  and  it  may  be  that  reviewers,  from  the 
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form  which  their  writings  take,  and  Ae  nmnner  of  their  puhr 
Hcation,  are  most  tempted  in  this  way.  We  have  observea 
this  fault  in  Macaulay,  but  more  painfully  in  Carlyle.  His 
odd  words  pursue  you,  like  a  strange  cur  that  has  taken  a  fan^ 
cy  to  yoU|  and  will  not  be  shaken  off*  His  fine  sayings  are 
sometimes  echoed,  till  you  are  nauseated.  The  same  thought 
over  and  over  again,  now  in  a  new  dish,  and  then  in  the  samer 
form,  almost  totidem  verbis^  is  served  up  for  your  repast;  till  at 
last  you  begin  to  discuss  the  question  to  what  end  you  are 
forced  to  digest  the  same  food  for  the  tenth  time. 

This  however  is  far  from  being  the  universal  character  of 
Carlyle's  writings;  though  we  tliink  there  is  rather  less  variety 
in  his  books  than  in  those  of  writers  in  general  who  have  gain- 
ed the  degree  of  celebrity  which  he  enjoys. 

He  is  given  to  making  pigmies  giants.  He  sometimes  lets. 
off  a  whole  broad-side  over  an  exceedingly  small  object. 
Listen : — 

Stupid  blockheads,  to  reyerence  St.  Edmund* s  dead  body  in  this  man^ 
ner !  Yes,  brother ;  yet  on  the  whole,  who  knows  how  to  reverence  the 
body  of  a  man?  It  is  the  most  reverend  phenomenon  under  the  sun. 
For  the  highest  God  dwells  visibly  in  that  mystic,  unfathomable  visibil- 
i^  which  calls  itself  ^'F'  on  the  £arth.  ^^Bending  before  men,**  saya 
Novalis,  *4s  a  reverence  done  to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh.  We  touch 
Heaven,  when  we  lay  our  hand  upon  the  human  body.*'  And  the  body 
of  one  dead ;  a  temple  where  the  hero-soul  once  was  and  now  is  not ! 
Oh!  all  mystery,  all  pity,  all  mute  awe  and  wonder;  iS^uper-naturalism 
brought  home  to  the  dullest ;  eternity  laid  open,  and  the  Nether  Dark- 
ness and  the  Upper  Light  Kingdonts  do  conjoin  there,  or  exist  no  where. 
Sauerteig  used  to  say  to  me,  in  has  peculiar  way  :  *'A  Chancery  Law- 
suit; justice,  nay,  justice  in  mere  money,  denied  a  man,  for  all  his  plead- 
ing till  twenty,  till  forty  years  of  his  life  are  gone  seeking  it,  and  a  Cock- 
ney funeral,  death  reverenced  by  hatchments,  horse-hair,  brass  lacker, 
and  unconcerned  bipeds  carrying  long  poles  and  bags  of  black  silk ;  are 
not  these  two  reverences,  this  reverence  for  death,  and  that  reverence 
for  life,  a  notable  pair  of  reverences  among  you  English  1** — Fast  and 
Pre8,p,  76. 

This  principle  is  of  wide  application.  We  select  as  the 
theme  of  our  eulogy,  the  mousey  and  crave  the  indulgence  of 
our  readers  while  we  glorify  bim  in  the  manner  of  Carlyle. 

**  Reader,  despise  not  thou  the  mouse!  Venerable  and  mys- 
''  tic  is  the  being  of  the  mouse!  Though  ages  of  belUgerent 
"  men  have  waged  internecine  war  on  all  his  ancestry,  his 
*'  race  hath  triumphed  over  them  all ;  and  from  the  moment 
**  when  the  mouse-patriarch,  honored  sire  of  the  long  line  of 
^  generations  that  have  lived  and  died,  entered  the  ark,  untii^- 
**now,  hath  lived  on,  through  huge  welter  of  battle,  and 
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**  many  ambuscades,  deep  laid  and  treacherons !  Cat-conquer- 
"or  and  weasel-watchman  and  man-murderer ;  thou!  mouse! 
"  hast  lived  in  spite  of  them  aU.  Heroic  mouse  !  With  uner- 
^  ripg  truthfulness  thou  scentest  the  cheese*  I  revere  thee ;  thou 
>^  hast  true  insight !  This  is  no  empty  formula,  this  nose  of 
"thine!  It  hath  deep  significance.  This  is  worth  thinking 
"  of.     Few  things  more  so." 

Now  we  submit  to  our  readers  whether  this  is  any  more 
than  a  fair  representation  of  the  way  in  which  pigmy  thoughts 
often  strut  in  giant  armor  on  the  canvass  of  Carlyle. 

Such  are  some  of  the  defects  and  faults  of  this  writer.  We 
have  spoken  them  freely  and  sternly.  They  could  not  be  treat- 
ed otherwise,  and  be  treated  with  justice.  When  his  excel- 
lences are  under  discussion,  he  shall  have  ample  praise. 

The  sources  of  his  faults  we  take  to  be  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing :  an  inordinate  love  of  effect,  and  a  servile  imitation  of 
German  forms  of  thought  and  expression.  He  cannot  now 
speak  otherwise  than  as  he  does.  So  long  has  he  submit- 
ted to  the  dominion  of  his  master-passions — love  of  effect,  and 
the  copying  of  his  German  models— that  a  true  and  natural 
utterance  from  him  it  would  be  vain  to  hope. 

His  excellences. — Still  he  has  great  excellences,  and  we 
turn  with  pleasure  to  their  analysis  and  contemplation.  It 
will  give  us  far  greater  delight  to  dwell  on  what  is  really 
amiable  and  admirable  in  the  works  of  Carlyle  than  to  point 
out  the  deformities  which  do  much  to  mar  their  beauty.  Car- 
lyle is  a  writer  abounding  in  the  most  splendid  and  glowing 
imagery.  His  works  are  gemmed  with  some  of  the  finest  par^ 
agraphs  in  all  our  language.  His  power  of  sudden  and  start-^ 
ling  creation  is  sometimes  astonishing.  One  trait  in  his  im- 
agery is  peculiar.  It  is  ofteA  very  strange,  and  at  the  same 
time,  soft  and  touching.  But  our  readers  hseve  a  right  to  ex- 
pect some  examples.     Speaking  of  Burns  he  says : 

*'Whi]e  the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rirert 
through  the  country  of  thought,  bearing  fleets  of  traffickers  and  assid- 
uous pearl-fishers  on  their  waves;  this  little  Valclusa  fountain  will  also 
arrest  our  eye.  For  this  also  is  of  nature's  most  curious  workmanship  ; 
bursts  from  the  depths  of  the*  earth,  with  a  full  gushing  current  into  the 
light  of  day ;  and  often  will  the  traveler  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  clear 
waters,  and  muse  among  its  rocks  and  pines!— -Mse.  VoU  1  p*  350. 

In  the  following  he  presents  us  with  a  fragment  of  the 
Norse  Mythology; 

*'I  like,  too,  that  representation  they  have  of  the  tree  Igdrasil,  All 
Hie  if  figuied  by  them  as  a  tree.  Igdrasil,  the  ash  tree  of  existence, 
lias  its  rooits  deep  down  in  the  kiagdoims  of  Hela  or  I>eath :  its  trunk 
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reaches  np  hea?en-hifiht  spreads  its  boughs  o?er  the  whole  miifene ;  it  4s 
the  tree  of  existence,  at  the  foot  of  it,  sit  three  Nornas;  Fates,  the 
Past,  Present,  and  Future,  watering  its  roots  from  the  sacred  weU.  Its 
boughs,  with  their  buddings  and  disleafings,  events,  things  suffered, 
things  done,  catastrophes,  stretch  through  all  lands  and  times.  Is  not 
every  leaf  of  it  a  biography,  overy  fibre  there  an  act  or  word  ?  Its 
boughs  are  histories  of  nations.  The  rustle  of  it  is  the  yoice  of  humaa 
existence,  onward  from  of  old.  It  grows  there,  the  breath  of  human 
passion  rustling  through  it;  or  storm-tost,  the  storm-wind  howling 
through  it  like  the  voice  of  all  the  gods.  It  is  Igdrasil,  the  tree  of  exis- 
tence. It  is  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  what  was  done,  what 
is  doing,  what  will  be  done ;  the  infhitte  conjugation  of  the  ferb  to  do. 
Considering  how  human  things  circulate,  each  inextricably  in  coomiu- 
nion  with  all,  how  the  word  I  speak  to  you  to  day,  is  borrowed,  not  from 
Ulfila,  the  Mesogoth  only,  but  from  all  men  since  the  first  man  began 
to  speak;  I  find  no  similitude  so  true  as  this  of  a  tree.  Beautiful,  al- 
together beautiful  and  greatr'-^i/ero  Wor,  p.  23,  24. 

We  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  these  passages  are  faultless, 
nor  even  that  they  are  free  from  great  blemishes*  Carlyle  is 
Carljle  wherever  you  find  him.  Some  swell,  some  grimace 
are  found  every  where.  Yet  every  one  sees  that  he  possesses 
great  and  striking  power  in  painting,  particularly,  the  moral 
sublime.  His  picture  of  Luther  is  a  graphic  sketch.  A  feyr 
strokes,  and  the  portrait  is  before  yon,  grand,  unique,  inimita- 
ble and  not  to  be  forgotten. 

**I  will  call  this  Luther  a  true  great  man;  ^freat  in  intellect,  in 
courage,  afifection  and  integrity ;  one  of  our  most  loveable  and  pre- 
cious men — great,  not  as  a  hewn  obelisk ;  but  as  an  Alpine  moun- 
tain, so  simple,  honest,  and  spontaneous ;  not  setting  up  to  be  grea$ 
at  all ;  there  for  quite  another  purpose  than  being  great !  Ah  yes, 
unsubduable  granite,  piercing  far  and  wide  into  the  Heavens;  yet 
in  the  clefts  of  it,  fountains,  green  beautiful  valleys  with  flowers  ! 
A  right  spiritual  hero  and  prophet;  once  more,  a  true  son  of  nature 
and  fact,  for  whom  these  centuries,  and  many  that  are  to  come  yet, 
will  be  thankful  to  Heaven."— /Tero  fVor.  p.  164. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  sketch  so  original,  at  least  as  far  as  Eng- 
lish literature  is  concerned,  so  perfect,  and  so  true,  so  grand 
in  itself  and  so  admirably  bodying  forth  our  unexpressed  ideal 
of  Luther's  soul,  comes  within  our  reach.  Carlyle  has  the 
merit  in  this  department,  whatever  be  his  faults  in  others,  of 
giving  us  domediing  new.  He  relieves  us  from  the  weari- 
some sameness  with  which  so  much  of  our  modem  Eng- 
lish character-paintihg  is  chargeable.  You  will  scarcely 
find  a  single  antithesis  in  all  the  characters  he  has  tried  to 
portray.  A  great  improvement  this  certainly,  after  the  stiff 
assemblage  of  contrasts  and  contradictions  with  which  near* 
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Ij  eTerj  historian  and  biogrsqpher  has*tiMHight  it  his  dufy  ta 
crowd  his  pages  from  Tacitiik  down  to  the  writers  of  our 
own  time* 

Carljle  has  sometimes  an  exceedingly  forcible  way  of  star 
ting  general  truths.  ^  I  tell  thee"  says  he,  ^Absolutely  wiA^ 
out  originality  there  is  no  man.^^  ^  Every  man  deems  ms  owr^ 
opinion  final  and  proceeds  upon  it  as  such.'*^  This  however  is. 
not  his /orte.  Though  you  find  writers  enough  strutting  on 
Carlyle's  lofty  stilts,  and  wrapping  themselves  magnificently 
in  his  cloud-mantle ;  you  find  few  copying  his  aphorisms* 
They  are  few  and  far  between.  In  this  respect,  he  is  neither 
a  Bacon  nor  a  Shakspeare. 

Our  author  exercises  a  singular  ingenuity  in  the  use  of  &ct» 
as  materiel  for  his  imagery.  He  will  describe  to  you  some 
fact  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  after  making  you  perfect- 
ly familiar  with  it,  because  it  is  there  a  necessary  portion  of 
his  subject,  he  will  drop  it  and  pass  on.  After  you  have  near-^ 
\j  forgotten  ihe  story,  he  will  startle  you  with  some  striking' 
figare  based  on  that  event,  some  rich  picture  in  which  the 
dead  dry  fact  is  made  to  glow  with  the  freshness  of  a  new  ere* 
ation.  One  insteince  alone  can  be  given.  It  interested  us 
greatly.  In  his  Hero  Worship  he  describes  with  great  force 
the  mythology  of  the  old  Scandinavians.  The  Jotons  are  a 
wild  shagCT  race  of  demons  who  fight  with  the  benign  gods. 
The  god  Thunder  (Donner)  hurls  his  bolts.  They  are  hi» 
thunder-hammers,  and  with  them  he  crushes  the  Jotons  into 
scorched  and  blackened  carcasses.  The  author  passes  on* 
He  comes  in  the  course  of  his  work  to  Luther.  Mark  how 
in  one  sentence  he  depicts  him. 

*<  A  youth  nursed  up  in  wintry  whirl- winds,  in  desolate  darkness 
and  difficalty,  that  he  may  step  forth  at  last  from  his  stormy  Scandi** 
navia,  strong  as  a  true  man,  as  a  god :  a  Christian  Odin,-«a  right 
Thor  once  more,  with  his  thunder-hammer,  to  smite  asunder  ugly 
enough  Jotuns  and  giant  monsters." 

We  will  own  that  for  us  this  kind  of  power  well  apptied 
has  a  peculiar  charm.  There  is  something  too  in  the  prefer* 
ence  Carlyle  manifests  for  the  mythology  of  the  northern  na- 
tions over  that  of  Greece  and  Rome,  wnich  we  think  judicious 
and  happy»  Our  literatore  has  drawn  till  lately  almost  all  its 
polished  pictures  from  the  Pantheon.  But  we  are  not  sorry  to 
see  a  change.  The  club  of  Hercules  is  broken.  The  shafts 
of  Apollo  are  all  spent.  The  thunder-bolts  of  Olymypian 
Jove  coruscate  no  longer.  The  Cupids  have  plied  their  winga 
for  two  thousand  years,  and  now  long  for  repose.  Requies* 
6* 
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ccmtinpace.  If  we  adopt  any  raythologj  at  all^  the  None  mj* 
thology  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Not  only  is  it  more  fresh 
and  racy;  it  is  more  natural  to  us.  We  are  the  lineal  pro- 
geny of  those  who  made  these  fables  their  sacred  history. 
There  is  something  fatherly  in  the  wild  tales  they  tell  us  of 
the  wonders  wrought  by  the  gods  with  whom  ihey  peopled 
the  snow  palaces  of  their  northern  mountains,  and  the  guttering 
caves  of  their  vast  and  unknown  seas.  And  when  they  re- 
peat them  to  us,  a  strange  kind  of  interest  is  awakened  in 
our  bosoms.  The  effect  on  our  minds  is  somewhat  like  that 
produced  by  the^  reading  of  a  rich  German  work  in  the  orig- 
inal, or  through  a  good  translation.  The  words  and  thoughts 
are  new  and  strange,  and  yet  they  come  to  us  as  with  music 
fh>m  our  cradle.  Our  motiier  speaks  to  us — ^her  tongue  is  for- 
eign^ — ^the  burden  of  her  story  is  beyond  our  ken — Sut  she  is 
our  mother  ; — our  hearts  are  bound  to  hers  with  cords  of  nev- 
er^failing  love.  This  use  of  our  own  national  mythology, 
Carlyle  has  adapted,  and  he  is  often  quite  skillful  in  its  appli- 
cation. He  deserves  the  credit,  too,  of  being  nearly  &e  first 
to  make  this  extensive  addition  to  the  treasury  of  our  nation- 
al imagery. 

Carlyle  has  a  most  wonderful  command  of  the  dramatic  and 
prophetic  forms  of  presenting  thought.     Every  one  remem- 
bers the  powerful  impression  made  on  his  mind  by  the  recital 
of  LochiePs  warning  beginning  with  the  lines, 
•*  Lochiel!  LochieU  beware  of  the  day, 
**  When  the  Lowlands  shall  meet  thee  in  battle  array.** 

Analyse  this  far-famed  piece,  and  you  will  find  almost  all  its 
magic  to  lie  in  the  direct  address^  and  in  the  awfiil  warnings 
whn^h  the  gift  of  second  sight  allows  the  seer  to  pour  into  the 
ear  of  the  self-willed  chief.  Now  Carlyle  has  written  his  most 
terrible  book  on  this  principle.  His  French  Revolution  is  made 
up  to  a  great  extent  of  scenes  the  bare  mention  of  which  makes 
our  flesh  literally  creep,  and  the  blood  to  curdle  at  our  hearts ; 
scenes— we  say,  depicted  as  if  the  author  were  an  eyenwitness 
of  them,  and  were  writing  his  story  while  the  bloody  tragedy 
was  enacting  before  him— ^r  as  if  he  were  the  inspired  minis- 
ter of  God  sent  to  shout  in  the  sealed  ears  of  a  doomed  people, 
the  story  of  the  ear&quake  and  tornado  which  no  repentance 
could  ward  off  or  even  delay.  The  history  is  incomplete  ; 
the  account  of  facts  is  modi  meager,  and  tiie  style  has  the  vic^. 
which  have  been  themes^  of  remaric  in  preceding  pages. 
Many  of  the  opiniims  he  advances  are  ridiculous  enough ; 
but  m  spite  of  all  this,  the  woric  is  one  of  amazing,  almost 
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maddening  power.  And  the  source  of  ifaat  power  is  ttns ; 
the  union  of  the  dramatist  and  the  prophet  The  work  is 
not  at  hand,  or  8<»ne  specimens  of  this  peculiar  and  novel 
kind  of  writing,  would  be  given.  As  it  is,  our  readers  are 
referred  to  the  work  itself.    • 

3.  Carlyle  ike  Philosopher. — Carlyle  is  one  of  iliose  who  dis- 
card philosophy,  with  infinite  sneering.  Logic — the  thou^t 
of  it  throws  him  into  convulsions.  Such  a  thing  as  argument^ 
or  eren  a  straight  forward,  consecutive  train  of  thought,  we 
have  looked  throu^  ten  volumes  of  hisworiu — searcUngdil* 
igendy  to  find  it,  and  lo !  we  found  it— *once  ?  No,  not  once. 
And  yet,  like  most  of  those  i/j^ho  curse  philosophy,  casting  dust 
on  thdr  heads  and  cursing, — he  has  a  kind  of  philosophy^ 
and  is  wiAal  a  most  abject  slave  to  it  The  reader  will  ex* 
pect  a  delineati<Hi  of  it,  especially  as  some  pledge  to  this  ef-» 
feet  has  been  given.  We  would  be  glad  to  be  excused.  To 
present  as  a  system  that  whose  highest  self-praise  is  that  it  is 
the  most  unsystematic  possible — ^to  give  shape  to  a  thing  that 
glories  in  its  utter  shapelessness,  is  surely  rather  a  hard  task. 
Uarlyle  has  no  system  of  philosophy — a  few  oracular  dicta 
are  sdl.  These  dida  he  never  thinks  of  proving.  You  could 
not  enrage  him  more  than  by  insisting  &at  proof  either  in- 
ductive or  demonstrative  is  needfiil.  Even  hmt  such  a  things 
and  he  will  sweep  you  away  in  one  of  those  nine  days  Mael- 
stroms which  he  gets  up  with  such  surprising  facility.  His 
first  great  law  is:  ^Eschew  philosophy :^^  and  the  second  is 
Kke  unto  it, — ^  Eschew  Logic  too.^^  Another  dictum  is  this, — 
^Be  stncereJ'^  It  is  not  much  matter  what  about,  but  ^  be  wn- 
cereJ*^  Another  is^ — '^  Might  in  the  long  run  is  right J'^  Anoth- 
er,— ^  Truth  is  to  be  teen^  notproved.^^  Spontaneous  impulse 
is  Hierefore  to  be  our  guide.  Another, — ^  There  is  nothing 
but  mindy  all  matter  is  a  shadofw*'* 

Now  these  dicta^  (which  it  is  not  our  business  to  affinn  or 
deny,)  he  applies  to  all  sorts  of  things  in  every  imaginable 
way ;  and  out  of  them,  and  out  of  the  facts  to  which  he  sq[>- 
plies  them,  he  weaves  a  web  and  patches  a  garment  which  ut> 
teriy  defies  all  analysis  or  description.  Let  our  readers  sup* 
pose,  (and  &ey  will  pardon  the  homeliness  of  our  comparison,) 
some  good  house-wife  were  to  empty  her  rag-bag,  designing 
therefrom  to  make  a  wedding  garment  for  her  beautifiil 
daughter.  What  a  supply  of  materiab !  There  are  old  pa- 
per pictures,  and  bits  of  the  didcest  silk ;  here  is  a  fag  end 
of  an  aged  be^rth^rug,  and  here  too  is  a  comer  of  rich  carpet- 
ing,  gleaming  in  flowery  brightness.    These  8he\:atche8  up, 
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along  with  dangling  festoons  of  ancient  enabmderjr  and  fraff<» 
ments  of  soiled  sheeting,  and  stitches  as  thej*  c<Mne  to  hand^ 
into  a  garment ; — ^if  you  please,  out  of  politeness,  to  call  tt 
such.  She  decks  it  with  jewelry,  careful  always  to  adcNn  tiie 
homeliest  portions  with  more  abundant  comeliness,  and  fastens 
it  on  her  daughter's  form  with  a  wisp  of  straw^orasash  flash- 
ing with  costliest  diamonds,  and  surveys  her  work  with  un- 
bounded gratification.  Such  is  sometUng  like  tiie  philoeophjr 
which  Carlyle  wraps  around  him,  as  if  it  were  armor  of  seYea-* 
fold  steel. 

But  though  his  philosophy  is  indescribable,  its  efieets  are 
manifest  enough,  and  not  of  the  happiest  sort.  His  indis- 
criminate inventive  against  all  systems  of  philosophy  and  all 
logical  analysis,  leads  his  confiding  reader  to  regard  all  the 
triumphs  of  human  genius  in  these  regions,  as  mere  phantasms. 
His  almost  utter  abandonment  of  orderly  thou^t,  throws  tiie, 
mind  into  a  wild,  chaotic  state,  in  which,  the  ^progre9$  amd 
growth^^'*  of  which  Carlyle  himself  speaks  with  such  reverence^ 
is  utterly  impossible.  His  ludicrous  and  half  insane  assump- 
tions, spoken  of  as  if  they  were  universal  truti)s,and  applied 
to  many  a  character  and  event  to  which  they  have  no  sort  ^ 
legitimate  reference,  shoot  off  into  wild  speculations,  and  cai^ 
ry  him,  no  one  can  tell  where.  The  reader  who  imbibes  this 
spirit  of  speculation, — and  unless  he  is  fore-warned  and  fore- 
armed, he  will  almost  assuredly  catch  it, — will  embark  from 
the  port  of  dreams,  will  be  tossed  amid  wild  word-whirlwinds 
on  the  ocean  of  chance,  and  be  wrecked  or  stranded,  to  die  of 
famine  and  thirst,  on  the  solitary  coast  of— JVb  whither. 

We  cannot  conceal  our  hearty  sorrow  that  a  mind  gifted 
like  Carlyle's,  should  thus  put  darkness  for  light,  and  delib^- 
ately  say  to  itself, — '^  Be  dreams  my  gods — be  chaos  my  xaA- 
verse."  More,  far  more,  do  we  lament  that  his  mighty  at- 
tractions,— nay,  his  real  excellences — should 

''  Lead  to  bewilder,  and  dasEle  to  blind" 
tiie  myriads  who  will  flock  around  him,  as  if  he  were  the  man> 
and  wisdom  would  die  witii  him.  To  all  the  young,  we  say ; 
If  you  desire  a  moment's  amusement,  turn  over  the  pages  of 
Carlyle,  (though  you  may  be  amused  more  safely  elsewhere ;) 
but  u  you  wish  for  sound  philo^phy,  for  progresave  and  well- 
ordered  instruction  in  tile  mysteries  of  mind,  go  to  the  plow- 
boy,  to  the  lap-dog  even,  but  go  not  to  Carlyle.  •  Though 
here  candor  demands  that  we  should  say  this  of  him  :  He  h^ 
glimpses  of  truth  tiiat  are  now  and  tiien  most  rich  and  inspir- 
ing*   You  tirander  through  a  land  of  dso'kness  and  shadow* 
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Pit-falkare  beneatii  you  ;  the  mountain  streams  thunder  and 
wail  in  unseen  ravines  ;  the  night  winds  howl  fearfully ;  the 
sky  is  covered  witfi  heavy  clouds ;  here  and  there  a  single  star 
struggles  through  the  gloom,  with  scarcely  light  enough  to  re« 
veal  3ie  precarious  path  where  you  wind  your  way  along  the 
crumbling  verge  of  chasms  unfiithomed  and  yawning.  Sud^ 
denly  the  mom  comes ;  the  winds  sweep  the  clouds  away  ; 
sunli^t  bathes  the  world  in  brightness ;  and  from  your  rocky 
eminence  you  look  out  on  broad  lands  of  unmeasured  richness 
and  unimagined  beauty.  Again  the  heaven  is  shut  in,  and 
you  stumble  on  as  before,  in  peril  and  vague  fear. 

Another  effect  which  Carlyle's  mode  of  thinking  produces 
on  the  minds  of  his  readers,  is  tfiat  of  conHnued  expectation  and 
final  disappointment. 

He  keeps  his  readers  on  tiptoe,  with  ears  erect.  Now,  now 
the  great  problem  is  to  be  solved ;  the  dark  enigma  is  just  to 
be  answen^  ;  light  is  even  now  breaking  from  the  heart  of 
the  cloud  ;  and  tfie  fate  of  man,  so  dark  and  cheerless  through 
all  the  wanderings  of  countless  generations,  will  soon  brighten 
inta  yay  and  peace.  So  70U  presft  forward  through  brake  aod 
briar,  over  mountain  and  moor,  now  weltering  in  mire,  then 
panting  in  the  thick  air  of  some  deep  cavern,  still  pursuing  the 
splendid  orb  that  floats  afar.  At  last  the  word  ^finis^^  throws 
an  effective  barrier  across  your  path»  You  pause  exhausted  ; 
&e  meteor  vanishes,  and  double  darkness  closes  around.  You 
turn,  sick  and  weak,  away,  in  doubt  whether  your  failure 
should  be  charged  to  your  own  obtuseness,  or  to  the  sorcery 
which  the  writer  has  practised  on  your  hopes.  Finally  you 
coDclude  that  the  author  is  a  charlatan  or  you  are  a  fool.  You 
examine  the  work  again,  and  on  a  close  scrutiny,  you  find  that 
by  the  bold  condemnation  of  existing  systems,  by  the  skilful 
presentation  of  a  few  obvious  truths,  and  above  all,  by  the  air 
of  universal  genius  which  he  puts  on  with  perfection,  because 
he  really  supposes  that  he  is  such, — ^he  has  absolutely  made  you 
thiidc  that  he  is  the  hero-prophet,  the  Moses  to  guide  us  to  our 
promised  land ;  tiie  Solomon  to  build  and  beautify  the  temple 
of  our  worship. 

3.  Carlyle  the  Theologian.  We  pass  to  consider  Carlyle  as 
a  theolorian.  A  ipan's  philosophy  decides  his  theology  ;  and 
from  )su<m  philosophy  as  we  have  described,  what  sort  of  theol^ 
ogy  should  we  guess  might  spring.  Born  of  Chaos  and  Old 
Night,  the  child  is  as  lovely,  every  whit,  as  her  parentage  ;  and 
truth  to  tell,  not  much  more  so. 

But  before  entering  on  an  investigation  'of  his  theology,  two 
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remarks  need  to  be  made*  One  of  tbem  is  this,<-*CarIyle 
professes  to  be  a  spiritual  guide*  He  stands  on  some  high  em- 
inence, midway  between  earth  and  heaven,  and  points  the 
tottering,  blinded  wanderers  of  this  inlidel  age  to  the  briebt 
world  whose  portals  are  open  to  his  anointed  vision.  To 
change  the  figure,  he  comes  fnun  the  Holj  of  Holies,  to 
the  vestibule  of  the  Temple,  and  in  benign  love  to  the 
profane  crowd  without,  he  ofiers  to  lift  the  veil  that 
hides  the  divine  Schekinah  from  their  eyes.  He  finds  us 
on  the  burning  sands,  withered  beneath  the  scorching  Sanai- 
el,  and  bids  us  follow  him.  He  will  lead  us  to  a  spiritual 
Eden.  Instead  of  the  wilderness  and  solitary  place,  the  land- 
scape shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  Instead  of  the 
parched  land,  shall  be  waters  breaking  fortti,  and  bubbling 
springs  shall  leap  up  at  our  very  feet.  One  work  of  his, — 
Sartor  Resartus, — presents  for  our  instruction  the  progress  of 
a  mind  that  has  passed  finally  into  the  happy  state  ^  or  to  use 
our  language  and  his  too^  has  been  converted.  Such  being 
his  pretensions,  the  young  traveler  naturally  puts  his  hands 
in  his^  and  S^S  witlx  ioving:  trust,  ^  Tip  thou  -xny  ouulo  ^-  l«ad. 
me  to  light  and  holiness."  Is  it  not  well  then,  for  us  to  in- 
quire whither  tends  the  path  into  which  he  strikes  ? 

One  other  remark  is  this  :  On  this^  subject,  the  most  impor- 
tant to  us  of  all  that  command  our  thoughts,  he  holds  what 
seems  to  us  the  most  inconsistent  language.  At  one  time  he 
appears,  to  use  the  words  of  the  eloquent  Macaulay,  ^  To  hold 
the  pen  of  the  Evangelist,  or  to  stnke  the  harp  of  the  pro|rfi- 
et."  He  seems  "  to  gaze  on  the  beatific  vision."  The  glwy 
of  God's  countenance  shines  in  full  effulgence  on  him  ;  his 
spirit  is  in  harmony  with  Christ's  ;  his  very  words  and  tones 
even,  are  caught  from  the  lips  of  an  angel.  Then  again,  he 
speaks  with  a  light  triviality  that  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  smooth 
scoffer,  whose  burnished  raillery  would  give  us  amusement  were 
it  not  for  the  poison  it  is  laden  with* 

The  effect  of  this  contradictory  ni^nner  may  be  imagined. 
He  throws  the  reader, — especially  the  young  and  unsusmdoot 
one, — into  the  most  opposite  and  conflicting  states  of  nund* 
He  is  bewildered  and  confounded  ;  vague  doubts  throw  their 
grim  shadows  across  his  path.  A  voice  from  the  right  hand 
calls  him  in  one  direction,  and  another  in  the  same  tone  shonts 
from  the  other  side.  An  unsettled  habit  of  mind,  a  half  form- 
ed skepticism,  hovering,  bat-like,  on  the  border-land  of  nnb^ 
lief,  becomes,  as  the  consciousness  of  sonae  of  our  readers  can 
testify,  the  almost  certain  result. 
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But  we  have  detained  you  too  long*  We  will  proceed  to 
rtate  at  once  what  some  of  his  theology  is,  premising  farther, 
only  this, — that  we  do  not  intend  to  discuss  at  length  the  sev* 
eral  points  introduced,  but  to  present  them  historically,  and  to 
add  such  hints  as  our  limits,  already,  we  fear,  too  nearly  over- 
passed, will  permit. 

1.  Carlyle  is  either  a  Pantheist  or  Atheist. 

Proof  i.  "'There  is  but  one  temple  in  the  Universe,'  says  the 
devout  Novalis,  '  tod  that  is  the  body  of  Man.  Bending  before 
men,  is  a  reTerence  done  to  this  revelation  in  the  flesh.  We  touch 
heaven  when  we  lay  our  hand  on  a  human  body.'  This  sounds 
very  much  like  a  flourish  of  Rhetoric ;  but  it  is  not  so.  If  well 
meditated,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  a  scientific  fact ;  the  expression  in 
such  words  as  can  be  had,  of  the  actual  truth  of  the  thing." — Hero 
Worship,  p.  12. 

Is  this  a  scientific  fact  ?  If  so,  (and  so  Mr.  Carlyle  says,)  we 
will  reason,  as  every  reader  of  reflection  must,  on  the  meaning 
and  out-come  of  it.  If  we  touch  heaven  when  we  lay  our  hands 
on  a  human  body,  then  the  human  soul  must  be  identical  wilh 
God.  And  if  so,  then  God  must  be  as  weak  and  as  wicked  as 
the  most  weak  and  vricked  of  the  whole  human  race  ever  have 
been  :  or  man  must  be  immaculate  and  pure, — as  much  so  as 
our  highest  conceptions  of  God  require  him  to  be.  Now  say- 
ing nothing  of  the  stunning  shock  which  either  of  these  con- 
clusions inflicts  on  our  better  nature,  the  reader  will  find  in 
them  Pantheism  or  Atheism  according  to  his  taste.  If  he  is 
inclined  to  exalt  man,  he  will  find  Pantheism  there  ;  if  to  de- 
grade him,  Atheism. 

Proof  2. — ^He  repudiates  the  idea  that  the  world  with  its 
organisms  is  a  Machine^  {Misc.  Vol.  3.  p.  364.) 

*'The  second  consequence  seems  to  be  that  this  whole  current 
hypothesis  of  the  Universe  being  a  "  machine,"  and  then  of  an 
Architect,  who  constructed  it,  sitting  as  it  were  apart,  and  guiding 
it,  and  seeing  it  go,-^may  turn  out  an  inanity  and  non-entity ;  not 
much  longer  tenable:  with  which  result  likewise  we  shalU  in  the 
quietest  manner,  reconcile  ourselves.  *  Think  ye'  says  Goethe, 
'  that  God  made  the  universe,  and  then  let  it  run  round  his  finger  V 
On  the  whole,  that  metaphysical  hurly-burly  (of  our  poor,  jarring, 
self-listening  time)  ought  at  length  to  compose  itself;  that  seeking 
for  a  God  therej  and  not  here ;  everywhere  outwardly  in  physical 
nature,  and  not  inwardly  in  our  own  Soul,  where  alone  he  is  to  be 
found  by  us, — ^begins  to  get  wearisome.     Misc.  3.  p.  164. 

Now  with  due  deference  to  Mr.  Carlyle  we  beg  leave  to  make 
a  remark  from  which  may  flow  some  others.    Gpd  is  either  dis- 
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tioct  fiom  the  universe  or  he  is  not  If  he  is  distinct  from  it,  and 
created  it,  (and  this  latter  assumption  is  made  by  botii,)  then  the 
universe  with  all.  its  instrumentalities  and  manifold  organisms 
must  be  a  macAtf»e  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  so  called  bj  those 
whom  Carljle  censures.  If  Grod  be  not  distinct  from  ti^e  universe, 
then  the  universe  is  a  part  of  God,  and  should  be  worshipped 
with  him.  This  is  Pantheism.  We  will  admit  and  even  in- 
sist that  God  is  present  every  where  in  the  midst  of  lus  crea* 
tion  giving  impulse  ai|d  life  'and  fresh  beauty*  to  all  the  works 
of  his  hands.  But  the  question  still  returns.  Is  he  distinct 
in  esse  from  his  universe  ?  If  he  is,  then  tiie  world  is  a  machine^ 
The  perpetual  presence  or  occasional  absence  of  the  Maker,  is 
a  distinct  matter  entirely.  But  if  the  world  be  not  a  machine, 
then  no  distinction  in  esse  between  God  and  ttie  world 
can  be  made. — Then  Pantheism  follows  as  before;  and 
the  **Univer8al  all" — a  phrase  of  frequent  use  in  Carlyle-4s  our 
Jehovah  of  Hosts.  We  ought  to  state  here  that  the  idea  that 
the  world  is  a  machine  is  a  theme  for  the  wit  and  invective  of 
'Mr.  Carlyle  through  the  rest  of  his  works,  and  the  impression 
that  he  seems  desirous  to  make  every  where  is  tiiis,  there  is  at 
bottom  nothing  but  God.  We  may  venture  to  say  here  that 
when  this  result  is  arrived  at,  its  converse  is  very  naturally 
reached  too— God  is  at  bottom  but  nothing* 

Proof  3. — We  will  add  as  confirmatory  and  subsidiary  proof 
that  Carlyle  is  a  Pantheist  or  Atheist,  one  more  noticeable  fact. 
Carlyle  uses  the  phrases,  **Powers  of  nature,'' — ^'Invisible  pow- 
en,*" — ^^the  gods" — and  the  word  **God," — in  the  same  sense 
tines  without  number  in  his  works.  Here  we  must  beg  the  in- 
dulg^ence  of  our  readers  as  we  have  not  space  to  give  quotations. 
!N*  f«ader  of  Carlyle  but  will  confirm  what  we  say.  Taking 
this  then,  for  granted,  let  us  ask  whether  any  author  who  wor- 
shipped in  sincerity  and  truth  a  personal  God,  would  deliber- 
atdtyand  in  cases  unnumbered,  use  words  which  would  con- 
fo^xpd  his  existence  with  that  of  his  works  and  laws,  and  even 
nvifli  that  of  the  heathen  idols  ?  We  cannot  bring  ourselves 
to  think  so.  We  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a,  personal 
Jehvonh  enters  not  into  the  Theology  of  Mr.  Carlyle. 

A  universe  without  a  living  conscious  God  ! — A  conclusion 
fnmi  wfaidh  the  sober  Deist,  even,  starts  back  alarmed — which 
the  Christian  glances  at  but  to  repudiate  forever.  The  glory 
cf  the  world  is  changed  into  blackness.  Its  thousand  melo- 
dies of  widest  harmony  and  sweetest  tone  are  but  the  wail  of 
woe*    Hope  that 

*^  Springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast,'' 
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appeals  to  our  Father  but  to  delude  us  with  a  lie*  Orphans 
ia  this  blooming  and  fresh  world,  our  lives  are  the  pursuit  of  a 
flying  shadow  that  patises  not  till  it  rests  over  our  graves. 
We  rear  temples,  and  bum  incense  on  our  altars,  and  sine  an- 
tbems  of  praise,  and  pour  our  hearts  out  in  reverence  and  love, 
and  suffer  the  martyr^s  doom  of  fire  and  blood— for  a  shadow, 
for  a  dream.  '^  My  soul  come  not  thou  into  their  secret."  By 
the  glories  of  the  settihg  sun,  by  the  crimson  cloud  that  veils 
the  radiant  sky— «hy  the  soft  breezes  of  spring — by  the  sweet 
voices  that  fill  the  air  with  music — by  the  prattle  of  infancy 
and  the  words  of  household  love — ^by  the  gifts  of  the  seasons 
that  bring  their  tide  of  blessings  to  all  that  live — by  the  un- 
dying aspirations  of  the  soul  that  asks  for  the  bosom  of  God 
on  which  to  rest — by  God's  own  word,  we  pronounce  this 
creed  a  lie. 

Another  feature  of  Carlyle's  Theology,  is  his  irrieverence 
for  the  Bible.  This  may  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
read  his  works  hastily.  His  disregard  for  the  Scripture  as  the 
exclusively^  inspired  and  authoritative  word  of  God^  is  indeed 
no  where  formally  stated  or  defined.  But  it  is  thrftwn  out 
without  any  effort  at  concealment  in  many  passages.  One  or 
two  only  can  be  given. 

*'  Men  believe  in  Bibles,  and  disbelieve  in  them  :  but  of  aJl  Bi- 
bles the  frightfulest  to  disbelieve  in  is  this  Bible  of  universal  Histo- 
ry. This  is  the  eternal  Bible  and  God's  book,  which  every  born 
man,  till  onqe  the  soul  and  eyesight  are  extinguished  in  him,  can 
and  must  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  God's-Finger-writipg !  To 
discredit  this  is  infidelity  like  no  other.  Such  infidelity  you  would 
punish,  if  not  by  fire  and  faggot,  which  are  difficult  to  manage  in 
our  times,  yet  by  the  most  peremptory  order,  to  hold  its  peace  till  it- 
got  something  wiser  to  say.  Why  should  the  blessed  Silence  be 
broken  into  noises  to  communicate  the  like  of  this  f  If  the  Past 
have  no  God's-reason  in  it,  nothing  but  Devils-unreason,  let  the 
Past  be  eternally  forgotten ;  mention  it  no  more  ;  we  whose  ances- 
tors were  all  hanged,  why  should  we  talk  about  ropes  1  Pqgt 
and  Pres.  p.  134. 

**A  man  even  professing,  and  never  so  languidly  making  still  some 
endeavors  to  save  the  souls  of  men :  contrast  him  with  a  man  pro- 
fessing to  do  little  but  shoot  the  partridges  of  men !  I  wish  he  could 
find  the  point  again,  this  speaking  one,  and  stick  to  it  with  tenacity, 
with  deadly  energy — for  there  is  need  of  him  yet !  The  speaking 
function  this  of  truth  ^ming  to  us  with  a  living  voice — nay,  in  a 
living  shape  and  as  a  concrete  practical  exemplar  :  this,  with  all 
our  writing  and  printing  functions,  has  a  perennial  place.  Could^ 
he  but  find  the  point  again — take  the  old  spectacles  off  his  nosey 
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and,  looking  up,  discover,  almost  in  contact  with  him,  what  ihereal 
8atanas,  and  soul-devouring,  world*devouring  Devil,  now  is !  Orig- 
inal  Sin,  and  such-like  are  had  enough,  I  doubt  not :  but  distilled 
Gin,  dark  Ignorance,  Stupidity,  dark  Corn-law,  Bastile  and  com- 
pany, what  are  they ! !  will  he  discover  our  new  real  Satan,  whom 
he  hais  to  fight ;  or  go  on  droning  through  his  old  nose^pectacles, 
about  old  extinct  Satans — ^and  never  see  the  real  one,  till  he  feel 
him  at  his  own  throat  and  ours  ?  That  is  a  question  for  the  worki  I 
Let  us  not  intermeddle  with  it  here."    Past  and  Pret.  p.  136. 

Passages  like  thesC)  though  perhaps  less  marked,  swarm 
throughout  his  works.  In  fact  an  under-current  of  infidelitjr 
runs  deep  and  strong  beneath  a  style  besprinkled  richly  with 
boly  words  and  sometimes  with  texts  from  the  Book  of  God. 

Of  course  Carlyle  should  be  read  wnkefully,  with  one's 
armor  on.  When  thus  read  he  will  do  little  harm.  But  be 
comes  almost  always  when  men  sleep,  and  sows  tares  with  an 
unsparing  hand.  Two  peculiarities  in  his  manner,  make  op 
the  secret  of  his  art  in  the  attainment  of  tbi^  end* 

1.  H^  never  argues  but  assumes  everything,  and  makes  bis 
assumptions  too  in  so  quiet  and  stealthy  a  way,  that  you  are 
ready  to  admit  what  be  says  at  once.  Thus  you  are  drifted 
insensibly  away,  till  you  find  yourself  in  the  swift  torrent,  and 
the  fatal  plunge  but  a  step  before  you. 

3.  The  second  feature  of  his,  which  contributes  very  pow- 
erlully  to  the  subtlety  of  his  influence,  is  his  exceedingly  pious 
manner.  He  rails  against  Atheism  and  unbelief — ^talksof 
God  and  the  changeless  justice  be  administers ;  speaks  of 
Christ  as  the  Divine  Man  ;  of  spiritual  religion,  of  conversion, 
of  the  boundless  empire  in  the  future,  and  of  the  everlasting 
dominion,  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  a  strain  and  with  an 
unction  that  put  to  shame  many  an  Orthodox  Divine.  The 
reader  exclaims,  ^  Surely  he  is  a  safe  guide.  So  pious  loo  : 
how  be  does  spiritualize!''  Ab  there  is  the  rub.  He  spiritu- 
aUzes  every  tbing  into  nothing.  Atheism  means,  not  disbe- 
lief of  a  personal  God,  but  denial  of  every  thing.  Belief  means, 
not  the  embrace  of  the  Christian  religion,  but  the  embrace  of 
any  theory.  God  means,  the  sum  total  of  every  thing,  or  a  thou* 
sand  other  tibin^ ; — what,  it  is  not  so  clear,  and  not  so  much 
matter.  The  Divinity  of  Christ  means,  God  in  the  soul  of 
man,  and  embraces  the  whole  race  as  certainly  as  Christ  Con- 
version and  spiritual  religion  mean,  the  sincere  adoption  otsome^ 
thing  as  a  rule  of  religious  life,  and  Mahomet  is  given  as  a  fine 
example.  The  world-wide  and  everlasting  kingdom  of  Christ 
means,  the  triumph  of  the  principle  of  brotherly  love  ;  while 
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the  Old  and  New  Testaments  will  probably  be  laid  upon  the 
same  rfielf  with  the  Shaster  and  the  Koran,  and  the  statue  of  Je- 
sus be  placed  between  that  of  Vishnu  and  Mahomet  Isaiah 
and  Job,  Paul  and  Christ,  were  inspired  to  be  sure,  but  so 
were  Plato  and  Seneca,  Shakspeare  and  Goethe,  and  #o  i$ 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our  author.  We  do  so  with 
mingled  pleasure  and  regret :  with  grateful  pleasure  for  the 
many  beautiful  things  which  lie  strown — a  shower  of  pearls, 
all  alon^  his  way — for  the  loving,  generous,  free-hearted  sym- 
pathy which  gushes  spontaneously  from  his  bosom — ^for  the 
Qne  perception  of  many  grand  moral  relations  and  for  the  rev- 
erent admiration  which  he  heartily  bestows  on  the  great  and 
.  good  of  all  times : — with  recret  that  a  spirit  so  ricluy  gifted, 
should  be  tarnished  with  such  blemishes — that  a  countenance 
so  solemn,  should  be  distorted  by  so  much  ghastiy  grimace — 
that  such  a  turn  for  philosophizing,  should  submit  to  no  settled 
rules  of  thought — ^that  a  guide  so  skiUful  to  warn  us  against 
many  a  delusion,  should  have  failed  to  find  for  himseU*  the 
liamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  We 
sometimes  fancy  him  an  angel  that  has  lost  his  way.  He  wan- 
ders among  the  ruins  ofa  wrecked  planet  with  marred  visage 
and  crippled  wing.  **  Archangel  ruined"  seems  written  In 
lingering  light  on  his  form,  and  in  the  tones  ofa  once  heaven- 
ly voice  mingles  the  grating  dissonance  of  Unbelief  and  Blas^ 
phemy. 


ARTICLE  IV, 

The  Secret  Society  of  Odd  Fellows. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Rise  -and  Progress  of  the  hdependeni 
Order  of  Odd  Ptllows  in  the  United  States^  brought  down  Poi 
the  present  year.  Compiled  from  authentic  sources^  by  John 
H.  Williams^  P.  G.,  Counsellor  at  Lawj  Portland^  Me.  Bos^ 
ton:  Published  by  Haliburton  and  Dudleyj  1845.  8  pob 
pp.  33. 

A  General  History  of  the  Order  of  the  Independent  Odd  Pst- 
lows-  Society^  with  an  Expose  of  their  Secret  Signs^  Grips^  S^e.  r 
Showing  the  bearing  which  Secret  Societies  have  upon  our 
Republican  Institutions^  and  the  balefiil  effects  which  are  ea^ 
erted  upon  the  Christian  Character.  J\rew  York:  Published 
by  J.  Reynolds^  1842.    8  vo.  pp.  35. 
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Three  Lectures  on  Odd  Fettowshiv^  hy  Rev.  Nathaniel  Colver; 
mth  an  Essay  on  its  Practical  Injiuence  in  regard  to  Church 
Discipline.  Boston:  Published  by  William  S.  Damrell. 
1844.    8D0.jDp.32. 

[By  Rereiend  Ovid  Miner,  of  Penn  Tui,  New  Toilc.] 

Secret  Societies  have  existed  in  almost  every  age  and  na- 
tion :  and  whether  we  receive  the  testimony  of  ancient  histo- 
ry, or  determine  their  character  in  view  of  recent  occurrences, 
in  our  own  land, — it  is  doubtless  just  to  affirm  respecting  them 
the  following  things  :  That  they  achieve  no  good  but  what 
can  be  folly  secured  in  other  and  simpler  modes  :  That  their 
pretensions  to  a  superior  charity  or  virtue,  have  been  found 
altogether  worthless :  That  in  proportion  as  they  gain  strength 
they  become  a  dangerous  element  in  the  civil  government : 
That  secret,  oath-bound  combinations,  prove  more  or  less  in- 
jurious to  the  initiated  themselves  :  And  what  is  more,  that 
they  are  deeply  hurtful  to  a  pure  Christianity. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that  the  full  discussions  grow- 
ing* out  of  the  Masonic  excitement,  an  the  condemnation  then 
*  pronounced  against  Secret  Societies,  by  the  American  people, 
— ^would  have  prevented  so  soon,  at  least, — the  fountain  of 
another  body,  bound  together  by  mysterious  signs,  and  pass- 
words, oaths  and  badges  :  Especially,  it  was  to  have  been 
hoped,  that  Christian  brethren,  mindful  of  the  afflictive  results 
produced  in  the  Church,  by  connexion  with  Secret  Societies 
would  have  stood  aloof  from  them.  But  such  unhappily  has 
not  been  the  case.  With  a  rapidity  of  growth,  which  aston- 
ishes sober  minds,  the  Society  denominated  "  Independent  Ot' 
der  of  Odd  Fellows^'*  has  spread  over  the  land,  and  already 
ejdste  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  fitly  named  Legion. 

It  hence  becomes  our  duty  now,  to  awaken  uie  public  mind 
anew  to  this  mysterious  rising  power  ;  and  so  far  as  may  be, 
,  to  prevent  the  Church  of  Christ  from  being  again  entangled 
ana  torn  by  strifes,  through  connexion  with  it. 

It  might  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  there  are  other  Secret 
Societies,  growing  up  in  our  country  :  Free  Masonry,  is  be- 
ing warmed  into  life,  and  with  a  stealthy  tread,  is  again  spread- 
ing itpclf  in  almost  every  direction.  *'The  Independent  Or- 
der ot  .Ithe  Rechabites,"  a  secret  body,  professedly  for  the  pro- 
motion of  temperance  is  also  gaining  numbers  and  notoriety. 
Two  or  lliree  others  might  be  named:  But  in  this  paper  we 
propose  to  examine  only  tiie  character  and  claims  of  Odd. 
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Fellowship:  And  eDlightened  by.  the  disclosures  of  facts  in 
the  pamphlets  named  at  theliead  of  this  article^ — which  are 
unquestionably  to  be  relied  on, — ^we  shall  proceed  to  speak, 
what  it  greatly  concerns  the  people  and  the  Churches  to 
hear* 

/.  Of  the  origin  of  Odd  Fellows. 

The  pretensions  of  the  order  upon  this  pmnt,  would  be  lu- 
dicrous in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  in  most  particulars, 
strangely  false.  When  a  candidate  is  initiated,  the  Warden 
of  the  Lodge,  among  other  things,  says  to  him,  ^  Stand,  tfioa 
presumptuous  mortal,  and  know  that  the  best  and  wisest  o^men, 
have  been  Odd  Fellows  in  all  ages.'* 

In  giving  the  first  degree  of  Odd  Fellowship,  a  Lecture  is 
received,  part  of  which  runs  thus :  ^  Question. — ^Who  wa« 
the  first  founder  of  Odd  Fellowship  f  Answer.— The  Al- 
mighty and  Supreme  Grand  Architect  of  the  Universe.-^ 
Question. — ^Who  was  the  first  Odd  Fellow  t  Answer. — 
Adam." 

Nor  have  the  fraternity  been  satisfied  with  such  wicked 
sayings  as  these.  Their  accredited  paper,  (the  Symbol,)  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  quotes  approvingly,  for  aught  that  appears, 
the  blasphemous  declaration  of  rrof.  J.  N.  Maffit,  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  was  "Master  of  Odd  Fellows.''  • 

Another  claim  to  antiquity,  put  forth  by  the  order,  is,  that 
the  Institution,  or  some  parts  of  it,  originated  durttig  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  in  his  camp.  In  the  hi^er  degrees, 
candidates  are  taught  that  Odd  Fellowship  sprang  from  three 
barbarous  nations,  who  had  been  subjugated  by  tiie  Roman 
power,  and  who  bound  themselves  together  with  secret  rites, 
to  resist  and  escape  from  that  tyranny. 

Records  which  are  clear  and  satisfactory,  however,  show 
the  origin  of  this  Society,  to  have  been  in  England,  about 
sixty  years  since,  and  that  it  commenced  among  mechanics, 
as  a  convivial  club*  For  a  number  of  years,  it  appears  to 
have  been  simply  an  association  for  drinking,  and  social  pas- 
times, and  mi(faiight  revelry.  At  length  becoming  a  mutual 
aid  Society,  degrees  were  added,  and  secret  signs  and  myste- 
ries were  successfully  multiplied.  Hence,  the  name,  Odd 
Fellow^  which  accords  with  tins  origin.  And  hence,  too,  the 
obligation  or  pledge,  taken  some  years  ago,  in  &e  British 
Lodges.  It  was  thus  :  Placing  the  right  hand  on  his  left 
breast,  and  his  left  hand  on  a  sword,  the  candidate  was  nmde 
to  say,  **  I  do  most  faithfully  promise  to  pay  all  due  respect 
to  our  Most  Noble  Grand  Odd  Fellow  :  to  promote  nurth, 
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and  relieve  a  brother  in  distress,  .without  injary  to  myself^  wife, 
family  or  frieRds*  I  will  not  betray,  nor  cause  to  betray  the 
.  secrets  of  this  order.  All  this  I  do  most  faithfully  promise 
upon  my  honor,  upon  my  honor,  upon  my  honor."  This,  in 
its  terms  and  spirit,  is  just  such  a  pledge  as  might  be  expected  t 
from  a  company  of  bacchanalians,  who  should  afiect  to  invest 
their  midnight  revellings  with  mystery. 

The  Institution  appeared  in  this  country  about  the  year 
1802,  as  its  authorized  publications  affirm.  For  a  long  time, 
it  was  an  obscure  and  feeble  thing,  existing  only  in  the  cities^ 

•  of  Baltimore  and  New  York.  But  since  Free  Masonry  has 
been  so  generally  abandoned  ;  and  especially,  since  the  con- 
viction that  all  secret  societies  are  fraught  with  manifold  and 
mariimoth  evils,  has  seemed  to  be  fading  from  the  public  mind, 
Lodges  of  Odd  Fallows  have  been  multiplied  with  great  ra- 
pidity. 

In  1825,  there  were  four  State  Grand  Lodges,  ?uid  fourteen 
subordinate  or  operative  Lodges,  in  this  country.  In  April 
just  past,  th^  order  boasted  of  one  General  Grand  Lodge  of 
t^e  united  States,— a  mighty  central,  secret  power,  controlling 
the  entire 'fraternity  ; — twenty-six  Grand  Lodges, — one  in 
nearly  every  state  of  the  Union  : — and  six  hundred  subordi- 
nate Lodges,  numbering  some  sixty  thousand  members. 

This,  briefly,  is  the  origin  and  present  stature  of  a  mysteri- 
ous power  in  the  midst  of  us,  which  is  daily  and  enormously 
increasing:  A  power,  which  we  are  informed  is  already  be- 
ginning to  be  felt  in  the  results  of  election  ;  and  which  for 
reasons  that  will  appear'in  the  sequel,  cannot  fail  materially 

•  to  shape  political  influences:  A  pow^r,  now  so  potent,  in  some 
places,  as  to  embarrass,  and  even  overawe  the  pulpit  2ind  the 
press. 

//.  Of  the  Ceremonies  of  Odd  Fellowship. 

These  mysteries  are  undoubtedly  exposed  to  the  world,  not 
only  in  the  publications  named  above,  but  in  other  ways. 
And  of  the  ceremonies,  the  same  tiling  may  be  emphatically 
said,  which  Washington  asserted  respecting  Free  Masonry; 
to  wit :  ^  The  Institution  might  be  employed  for  the  worst  of 
purposes  ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  merely  child's  play. 

The  following  scene,  sKghtly  varied  in  different  Lodges, 
will  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  initiation  to  Odd  Fellowship. 

The  candidate  having  been  balloted  for  and  accepted,  is 
led  blindfold  to  the  door  of  the  Lodge,  by  an  Officer,  who 
gives  three  raps.  This  is  answered  from  within  by  three 
raps  more,  and  a  voice,  ^  Who  comes  there  f  *    To  this,  the 
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oat«ide  gaar^Ban  replies,  ^  a  s^anger  who  wants  admission  to 
this  ancient  and  honorable  order."  After  ilk  inquiry  from 
within  whether  he  is  worthy  aiid  well  qualified, — ^the  door 
opens,  and  the  candidate  is  led  three  times  around  the  halL 
fuddenly,  the  conductor  strikes  Him  upon  the  shoulders,  ex- 
claiming,  ^ Stand,  presumptuous  mortal !  and  forget  not  in 
the  dreadful  scenes  you  have  to  pass,  to  show  the  fortitude  be- 
coming a  man  !  Straneer,  before  you  farther  go,  a  warning- 
you  must  take  !  Behind  your  ba<ik  is  fire  ;  under  your  feet  is 
a^awning  gulf,  and  at  your  breast  a  pointed  instrument  of 
death."  With  these  words,  a  spear  or  dart  is  pressed  against 
the  candidates  bosom. 

The  conductor  then  says,  "Brothers  !  behold  the  victim  : 
diall  we  proceed  in  these  our  sacred  rites,  or  shall  we  mercy 
show  !"  Here  the  Lodge  respond,  in  a  low,  harsh  voice, 
^  proceed  !"  The  candidate  is  then  chained  about  tiie  neck 
and  arms. 

When  this  is  done,  the  conductor  says,  "but  hark,  I  hear 
the  agonizing  groans  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  everlasting 
woe !"  At  these  words,  the  members  who  stand  around  mask* 
ed,  utter  doleful  groans. 

The  candidate  is  at  this  time  upon  his  knees ;  and  a  lecture 
of  some  length  here  follows,  upon  human  frailty,  death  and 
the  Judgment.  In  the  midst  of  it,  the  conductor  asks  again, 
^  Shall  we  proceed  to  torture  the  victim,  or  shall  we  mercy 
show  ?"  The  chaplain  here  offers  a  prayer  that  the  candidate 
may  find  mercy  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Lodge  respond, 
"  mercy  show."    . 

The  candidate  is  then  told  to  rise,  and  is  asked,  "What  do 
you  most  desire  f  To  this  he  is  prompted  to  reply, "  light." 
jEIeis  next  asked,  "if  you  had  Hght,  would  you  know  your 
conductor  ?"  Having  answered  affirmatively,  the  bandage' 
is  taken  from  his  eyes,  and  the  candidate  looks  upon  what  is 
called  the  death  scene.  This  is  a  transparent  painting,  rep- 
resenting Deaths  in  a  most  startling  form,  as  though  with  a 
javelin  he  was  about  to  strike  dowp  the  intruder.  In  some 
Lodges,  it  is  said  a  coffin,  containing  a  human  skeleton,  is 
presented  immediately  before  the  candidate:  and  in  this 
scene,  he  is  thus  exhorted, — ^  Contemplate  that  dismal  ghast- 
ly emblem  of  what  thou  art  sure  to  be,  and  what  thou  mayest 
•  soon  become.  View  it  attentively ;  reflect,  and  seriously 
meditate  on  the  solemn  admonition  :  shouldst  thou  prove  re- 
gardless of  thy  obligations,  remember  thy  end!  remem))er 
Siy  end!  remember  thjr  end!" 
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The  candidate  is  next  led  to  the  Warden^  who  appears  to 
be  a  very  infirm,  old  man,  having  a  mask  with  a  long  white 
beard.  Here  a  most  silly  performance  ensues,  in  the  midst 
of  which  the  candidate  is  made  to  give,  in  a  loud  voice,  his 
name,  occupation,  and  place  of  residence.  He  is  next  tak|a 
to  the  Vice  Grand,  from  whom  a  short  charge  is  received,  alid  to 
whom  an  additional  pledge  of  secrecy  is  given.  Lastly,  tiie  can- 
didate is  presented  before  the  Noble  Grand,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, who  is  represented  as  being  asleep,  and  generally  having  a 
curtain  drawn  before  him.  After  some  childish  parley,  it  is  con- 
cluded to  wake  him.  The  Most  Noble  then  gives  another 
charge  to  the  candidate  to  be  faithful ;  and  from  the  disguises 
which  he  sees  around  him,  not  to  judge  m^n  from  llieir  out- 
ward appearance,  &c.  The  novice  is  now  acknowledged  to 
be  a  brother ;  and  the  grotesque  masks  which  have  been 
worn  around  ^e  lodge,  are  taken  ofil 

After  this  ceremony,  signs,  grips  and  pass-words  are  given 
to  the  new  brother.  But  of  these,  we  wiU  not  parliciJarlj 
speak.  What  has  been  already  set  down  of  this  mixture  of 
puerility  and  profane  trifling  with  sacred  things  may  well 
suffice.  / 

There  are  oaths  and  obligations  imposed  widi  each  success- 
ive degree.  The  oath  of  the  first  degree,  was  sworn  to  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  in  1834,  as 
being  in  the  following  words  : — 

^  I,  A.  B.,  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Almighty  God,  declare  and  solemnly  swear,  that  I 
will  hail,  conceal,  and  never  reveal  to  any  person  or  persons^ 
any  of  the  secrets  or  mysteries  of  Odd  Fellowship,  that  are 
now  or  may  be  at  any  other  time  delivered  unto  me,  except 
it  be  unto  a  just  and  lawful  brother,  or  in  a  Just  and  lawnil 
lodge  of  brothers  ;  he  or  they,  whom  I  shall  find  so  to  be,  af- 
ter due  trial  and  examination.  I  also  further  swear  that  I 
will  not  write  it,  print  it,  stamp  it,  stain  it,  cut  it,  indent  it  or 
indite  it,  upon  any  thing  movable  or  immovable,  under  the 
high  canc^y  of  Heaven,  so  that  the  least  character  or  letter 
be  unlawfully  obtained.  All  this  I  swear,  without  any  hesi- 
tation, mental  reservation,  or  self-evasion  of  mind  in  me  what- 
ever,— under  no  less  penalty,  than  having  first,  my  lower  jaw 
severed  from  my  face,  my  body  divided  into  four  quarters  and 
burnt  to  ashes,  and  scattered  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
so  that  not  tiie  least  vestige  of  such  a  vile  wretch  may  remain. 
So  help  me  God,  and  keep  me  steadfast  in  tiiis  my  obligation 
of  the  first  degree,  into  which  I  am  now  entering." 
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&nce  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  made  it  a  crimi- 
nal offence  to  administer  extra-judicial  oaths,  the  Lodges  of 
that  State, — and  it  is  understood,  also  the  Lodges  within  thb 
commonwealth,— omit  the  death-penalty,  and  simply  require 
the  initiated  to  pledge  their  sacred  honor  to  conceal  the  se- 
crets and  mysteries  of  the  order.  What  is  the  usage  of  Odd 
Fellowship  upon  this  point,  in  other  States,  we  are  unable  to 
say. 

Formerly  there  were  but  three  degrees  in  the  subordinate 
Lodge  ;  now  there  are  five  ;  to  wit :— The  White,  Degree  of 
the  Covenant,  Royal  Blue,  Degree  of  Remembrance^  and 
the  Scarlet  or  Priestly  Degree.  In  the  Grand  Lodge,  there 
are  understood  to  be  three  depjrees  5  to  wit :  the  Golden  Rule, 
Royal  Purple,  and  Patriarchal  Degrees.  But  since  this  patch- 
work of  mystery  and  folly,  has  gained  a  large  share  of  noto- 
riety, it  has  been  found  necessary  to  invent  something  new 
from  time  to  time.  Accordingly,  within  a  few  years  there  has 
been  added  to  Odd  Fellowship,  what  is  called  the  "Encamp- 
ment branch  of  the  Order."  This  more  exalted  and  sublime 
portion,  is  supposed  to  bear  something  the  relation  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  system,  that  the  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars did  to  the  inferior  parts  of  Masonry.  And  now,  we  are 
told  that  the  virtue  and  sublimity  of  the  Institution,  are  almost 
exclusively  found  in  the  Encampment  of  Patriarchs.  That 
until  this  invention  had  been  sought  out.  Odd  Fellowship  was 
but  a  poor  thing. 

"  It  is  impossible  (says  one  of  their  publications)  for  any 
Odd  Fellow  to  understand  properly  what  Odd  Fellowship  is, 
until  he  has  attained  to  its  height  and  depth, — or  in  other 
words,  become  a  Patriarch.  He  may  know  what  every  stran- 
ger knows,  who  chooses  to  be  informed,  that  Odd  Fellowship 
delights  in  relieving  the  sick,  succoring  the  disconsolate  wid- 
ow, and  educating  the  orphan  ;  but  these  are  but  the  effects 
of  certain  principles  to  which  he  is  an  utter  stranger,  and 
must  remain  a  stranger,  until  he  has  been  carried  safe  over  the 
bridge,  which  leads  to  light  and  knowledge." 

By  such  mysterious  hints  and  bold  falsehoods,  it  is  attempted 
to  keep  alive  feelings  of  unsatisfied  curiosity  in  the  initiated, 
as  they  are  passing  on  from  one  degree  to  another, — and  stifle 
the  disgust  which  sometimes  arises  in  thoughtful  minds,  upon 
review  of  the  ceremonies  into  which  they  were  urged.  This 
method  of  decoy,  and  for  such  ends,  is  well  known  to  have 
been  practiced  in  Free  Masonry.  And  while  many  a  prudent 
man,  who  was  over-persuaded  to  take  one  or  two  degrees, 
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foresaw  the  evil  and  turned  away ;  the  simple  passed  on, — 
wasting  time  and  money, — and  receiving  upon  their  spirits, 
the  deepest  possible  impress  of  clannishness  and  selfishness. 

The  reader  will  gain  some  idea  of  the  oaths  or  pledges 
as  they  are  administered  in  the  different  degrees,  from  the 
two  following.  These  are  the  obligations  of  the  degree  of 
the  Covenant  as  given  in  the  Massachusetts  Lodges. 

^  I9  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  mem* 
bors  of  the  Covenant  Degree  of  this  order,  assembled,  most 
solemnly  prcmiise,  declare,  and  say,  that  I  will  never  divulge 
or  betray  the  secrets  of  the  degree  about  to  be  entru&ted  to 
my  keeping.  I  will  not  write  them,  or  cause  them  to  be 
written,  printed,  or  engraved,  in  any  manner  or  form  whatev- 
ei*^ ;  and  pledge  my  sacred  honor,  that  I  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  full  extent  of  my  power,  perform  all  the  dutiqs 
I  am  therein  instructed  to  do." 

•Second  obligation.  "  I,  A.  B.,  in  the  presence  of  these  cov- 
enanted brothers,  do  solemnly  pledge  myself  to  help  and  sup- 
port my  afflicted  or  persecuted  brother,  and  warn  him  of  ap- 
proaching danger,  whether  it  be  from  his  own  imprudence,  or 
from  the  evil  designs  of  others  or  from  some  accidental  cause. 
I  will  point  out  his  advantage  and  interest,  if  it  should  be  in 
my  power  so  to  do.  I  will  protect  his  property,  succor  his 
wife  and  family,  defend  his  character,  and  save  his  life  and 
limbs  should  opportunity  offer.  And  I  do  acknowledge  my- 
self solemnly  bound  in  an  especial  covenant  with  all  brothers 
who  can,  and  do  prove  themselves  such." 

III.  The  way  is  now  prepared  to  consider  the  claims  o/* 
Odd  Fellowship  to  Benevolence. 

The  high  claim,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  one  put 
forth  by  the  fraternity,  to  public  confidence,  is,  that  their  as- 
sociation is  purely  benevolent.  The  essential  principles  of 
the  Order,  are  said  to  be  "  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth."  It 
proposes  itself  as  a  friend  to  the  stranger,  a  comforter  to  the 
sick  and  needy,  a  guardian  for  the  fatherless  and  orphan. 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  assure  the  public  mind  that  these  are 
the  designs  of  Odd  Fellowship.  But  in  examining  these  pre- 
tensions, it  is  asked, 

1.  Why  must  there  be  secret  combinations,  having  myste- 
rious signs  and  pass-words,  to  strengthen  the  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence. How  comes  it  to  pass  that  powerful  societies,  bound 
together  by  many  oaths,  and  whose  transactions  are  wholly 
veiled  from  the  public  eye,  have  become  needful  to  perform 
deeds  of  charity  ?    The  idea  is  absurd.    A  pure  and  geneir- 
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ous  charity  never  sought  such  alliancoB.  Crood  will  to  man, 
abjures  connexion  with  secret  grips,  grotesque  masks,  and 
oaths  unhidden  of  God.  t)o  not  all  men  know  that  the  spirit 
of  **  Friendship,  Love,  and  Truth,"  is  free  and  open  as  the 
day  ?  "Every  one  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither 
cometh  to  the  light,  lest  his  deeds  should  be  reproved  ;  but 
h^  that  doeth  truth,  cometh  to  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may 
be  made  manifest,  that  they  are  wrought  in  God." 

2.  So  far  from  being  a  benevolent  institution.  Odd  Fellow- 
ship, viewed  in  its  most  favorable  aspects,  and  from  its  own 
pubUshed  constitutions,  is  nothing  better  than  a  Mutual  Insu- 
rance Association.  Every  member  pays  five  dollars  at  his  ad- 
mission, and  about  one  shilting  per  week  besides :  and  in  the 
lodges  of  larger  towns,  it  is  understood  the  fees  are  more  than 
double  this  'sum.  Now,  from  funds  thus  accumulated,  it  is 
wirely  no  charity  to  the  families  of  contributors,  to  pay  them 
lit  the  rate  of  from  three  to  five  dollars  per  week  when  in  ac- 
tual distress.  We  question  no  man^s  right  thus  to  invest  mo- 
ney ;  but  in  the  scheme,  there  is  not  an  approximation  to  be- 
nevolence. Nay,  there  is  not  even  discretion  :  for  actual  re- 
sults show  that  of  the  enormous  sums  drawn  from  the  member- 
Aip,  only  the  merest  fractions  return  in  charity.  From  pub- 
lications in  the  official  organ  of  the  society,  we  are  told  that 
during  the  year  ending  Sept.  1, 1841,  there  were  paid  into  the 
Lodges  throughout  the  country,  one  hundred  twenty  thousand 
dollars  ;  while  the  sums  paid  back  for  relief  and  education  du- 
ring the  same  period,  were  eighteen  thousand  five  hundred  thir- 

Sr-one  dollars.  The  results  of  different  years  would,  doubtless, 
ightly  vary  from  this  ;  but  it  is  presumed  not  widely  so. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  vast  incomes  of  Odd  Fellowship  are 
expended  for  rent  and  furniture  of  Lodges,  for  costly  robes 
and  tinsel  regalia,  and  for  raree-shows  and  celebrations,  in 
which  the  fraternity  make  a  public  display  from  time  to  time. 
Here  then,  we  have  a  boasted  charity  which  receives  in  trust 
one  dollar^  and  returns  about  fifteen  cents.  No  one  can  avoid 
seeing  the  hollowness  of  such  pretensions,  and  few  will  fail  to 
discover  in  a  combination  secretly  wielding  such  vast  sums  of 
money,  an  unfailing  source  of  corruption  to  the  membership, 
and  of  danger  to  the  State. 

3.  The  utter  destitution  of  benevolence  in  Odd  Fellowship, 
is  manifest  from  other  facts.  In  a  dispensation  given  from  the 
English  Lodge  in  1822,  for  the  establishment  of  Lodges  in 
this  country  according  to  the  most  approved  pattern,  the  fol- 
lowing condition  was  exacted,  to  wit : — ^^  That  the  American 
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Lodges  do  not  initiate  a  person  into  this  our  Order,  for  a  less  sum 
than  the  laws  presented  to  them  with  this  Dispensation,  by  the 
said  Beneficent  Duke  of  Sussex  Lodge  express,  so  that  the  Lodge 
and  Order  may  he  kept  truly  respectable.'^'^  The  virtuous  poor 
it  seems,  would  lower  Odd  Feliowdiip  from  the  Standard  of 
respectability.  Men's  characters  are  to  be  graduated  by  the 
amount  of  their  money.  What  is  all  this  but  the  most  hateful 
spirit  of  aristocracy  ?  And  how  grossly  offensive  for  persons 
who  uphold  such  principles,  to  present  themselves  as  advo- 
cates of  republicanism  or  benevolence  I  Nor  is  this  all.  It 
is  a  standing  rule  of  the  Order,  that  those  who  have  ''  bodily 
infirmities ^"^^  (as  it  is  expressed  in  the  constitutions  of  New 
York  Lodges,)  or  "  impaired  health^'*  (as  the  rule  is  written  in 
Massachusetts  Lodges,)  shall  not  be  eligible  to  membership  at 
all!  Mark  ;  the  very  persons  who  are  likely  to  need  the  aid 
of  a  generous  brotherhood,  are  totally  shut  away  ;  while  those 
who  are  healthy,  and  can  pay  so  much  money  as  to  keep  the 
Order  respectable,  constitute  the  privileged  membership.  Is 
it  not  the  height  of  impudence,  (or  such  a  combination  to  as- 
sume a  character  for  charity,  and  offer  itself  to  the  confidence 
of  American  freemen  ? 

4.  One  other  fact  stamps  this  society  as  pre-eminently  base. 
It  is  a  rule  in  Massachusetts  Lodges, — understood  to  prevail 
elsewhere, — that  *'  When  a  candidate  has  been  rejected,  no- 
tice thereof  shall  be  sent  without  delay,  to  all  the  Lodges  in 
the  same  and  adjoining  counties  :  and  no  person  so  rejected, 
for  immoral  conduct  or  impaired  health,  duly  specified,  shall 
be  again  ballotted  for,  in  any  lodge,  for  the  space  of  six 
months.  Suppose  now,  that  the  Christian  Church,  or  any 
other  professedly  benevolent  society,  were  to  repel  irom  its 
bosom,  men  with  whom  no  other  fault  could  be  found,  than 
this, — that  God  had  afflicted  them  with  bodily  infirmity, — 
what  would  an  honest  community  say  ?  And  suppose  further, 
that  any  church  or  benevolent  society  were  not  only  thus  to 
reject,  but  "  without  delay  "  to  send  abroad  those  names,  with 
the  stigma  of  their  rejection,  and  thus  take  pains  to  prevent 
their  admission  into  a  sister  church,  or  a  similar  society,  for  at 
least  six  months, — ^whose  indignation  would  not  be  stirred  ? 
Would  not  Odd  Fellows  themselves  denounce  such  conduct  as 
to  the  last  degree  dishonorable  ? 

But  without  dwelling  longer  upon  this  point,  it  is  manifest 
that  Odd  Fellowsljip  is  not  benevolent,  nor  is  it  designed  for 
such  purposes.    What  then,  is  it  for  ? 

lY.  Tnis  leads  us  to  a  brief  consideration  ofihe  influence  of 
secret  societies  on  civil  government* 
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It  is  upon  no  doubtful  authority^  as  careful  readers  of  his- 
tory well  know,  that  we  have  affirmed  of  Secret  Societies,  that 
they  are  uniformly  found  nuisances  where  they  exist,  and  as 
they  gain  power,  dangerous  to  the  state.  Whether  we  glance 
at  the  character  of  Ancient  Mysteries,  which  prevawed  in 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  elsewhere  through  the  East,  to  which  the 
Apostle's  letter  to  the  Epbesians,  (5:  II,  12,)  alludes;  or 
whether  we  study  the  history  of  the  Jesuits,  that  mighty  se- 
cret  power  in  the  Papal  Church,  which  has  cursed  every 
place  in  which  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain ;  or  the  history 
of  the  lUuminatists  of  Germany ;  or  of  the  Jacobin  Clubs  of  Pa- 
ris; or  Free  Miisonry  within  our  own  country  ;-^we  are  driven 
to  the  same  conclusions.  And  these  histories,  apart  or  togeth- 
er, fuUyjustify  the  warning  voice  uttered  by  the  Father  of  his 
country  in  his  last  days,  to  wit:  "  To  beware  of  all  secret, self- 
created  associations,  under  what  specious  garb  soever  they 
appear." 

In  respect  to  the  topic  now  under  discussion,  it  will  occur  to 
the  thoughtful  mind,  that  Odd  Fellowship  is  a  wide-spread 
combination,  bound  together  by  no  patriotic  or  pious  bonds. 
The  soul  of  the  institution  is  in  its  robes  and  high-sounding  ti- 
tles^  its  pass-words  and  grips.  Its  language  is,  ^  I  know  you, 
and  you  know  me."  Its  influence  is  not  held  out  as  a  reward 
for  distinguished  public  benefits  or  for  intellectual  merit,  or 
for  humble,  self  denying  toik  ;  but  is  given  to  those  who  best 
carry  out  its  secret  puiposes  of  associational  aggrandizement. 
Such  a  body  tends  to  loosen  the  sentiments  of  allegiance  to 
country,  in  its  membership,  and  transfer  to  the  initiated  few, 
that  which  belongs  equally  to  the  whole  community.  And  in 
proportion  as  zeal  for  the  Order  increases,  either  through 
great  accessions  to  its  numbers,  or  a  membership  of  large  so- 
cial influence,  or  the  large  amount  of  funds,  or  from  a  delight 
in  its  ceremonies  and  badges,-r-the  peculiar  duties  of  Odd 
Fellowship,  will,  as  a  practical  matter,  come  to  be  held  parar 
mount  to  the  claims  of  law  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

Indeed,  from  the  nature  of  the  obligations  imposed,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  system  of  favoritism  is  intended,  which  must 
trench,  more  or  less,  upon  the  equal  rights  of  others.  Who 
can  fail  of  perceiving  toe  nuschietous  workings,  upon  ordina- 
ry  minds,  of  such  pledges  as  are  taken  in  the  Degree  of  the 
Covenant : — ^'^  to  save  a  brother  from  difficulties  that  arise  otU 
of  his  imprudence^  or  frwn  the  evil  designs  of  others.'''*  It 
is  not  to  be  supposed,  diat  the  society  contemplates  a  member- 
^ip  of  such  heartless  wretches  as  need  the  prompting  of  many 
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oaihi  to  induce  them  to  warn  abrother  against  falHag  from  the 
precipice  on  which  his  imprudence  had  placed  him,  or  to  as- 
sist a  brother  against  the  assaults  of  a  foot-pad,  or  any  dangers 
of  such  sort.  What,  then,  do  these  obligations  mean  ?  They 
are  intended  for  something*  Suppose  a  brother  should  be  in 
danger  in  consequence  of  having  imprudently  injured  another 
person,or  of  having  imprudently  invaded  another's  rights,  or  on 
account  of  imprudently  appropriating  to  himself  another's 
property^ — would  not  me  obligations  in  question,  lead  to  in- 
terposition in  his  behalf?  And  is  it  not  plain  enough,  that 
with  many  who  are  deeply  devoted  to  the  mysteries,  these 
oaths  are  designed  to  cover  just  such  emergencies  ?  The  truth 
is,  undeniably,  that  while  the  human  heart  remains  what  it  \s^ 
subjection  to  such  influences,  will  tend  to  just  such  results. 
And  although  there  are,  doubtless,  virtuous  minds  in  lodges, 
who  will  resist  these  tendencies,  still  history  demonstrably 
proves,  that  secret  oaths  of  the  character  described,  do  legiti- 
mately work  out  most  disastrous  results.  In  despotic  govern- 
ments, and  especially  in  states  where  a  ghpstly  tyranny  has 
despoiled  the  people  of  every  right,  secret  societies,  having 
oaths  for  mutual  protection,  find  excuse  ;  but  in  a  free  govern- 
ment, they  are  never  justifiable.  Adherence  to  them,  ought 
unquestionably  to  disqualify  a  citizen  for  a  seat  on  the  judicial 
bench,  or  in  the  jury  box, in  cases  where  one  of  the  fraternity 
is  concerned,  and  as  an  executive  officer  or  member  of  tie  leg- 
islature, in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Consider,  again,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  obliga*- 
tions,  often  taken,  to  point  out  a  brother'^ s  advantage  and  inters 
est^  whenever  in  our  power?  Will  it  not  be  this,— to  turn  from 
their  natural  and  appropriate  channels,  the  gains  of  business, 
preferments  of  office,  &c.?  Has  not  this  been  the  uniform 
tendency  of  such  secret  pledges  ?  And  it  is  in  this  light,  that 
the  Odd  Fellow's  Society,  becomes  little  less  than  a  conspira^ 
cy  of  the  initiated  few  against  the  interests  of  the  masses. 
And  that  we  do  not  misinterpret  their  designs,  facts  undenia- 
bly prove.  It  is  no  rare  thing  for  young  men  to  be  invited  in- 
to the  lodge,  by  the  significant  remark  that  it  will  be  no  loss  to 
them,  they  will  find  their  advantage  in  doing  so,  &c. 

Considerations  like  these,  fully  warrant  the  subjoined  rer 
marics  of  Hon.  C.  D,  Colden  of  New  York,  formerly  a  distin* 
guished  Free  Masoa*  ^^  A  combination  that  secretly  selects 
its  favorites,  secretly  adopts  its  measures  for  their  advance- 
ment, and  has  its  secret  communications  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to ,  tbe  other,  must  be  ad  verse  to  the  whoiesopjae  ac- 
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Htm  of  a  free  republican  government.  I  repeat,  Hirtt  it  is  Ae 
duty  of  eyery  one  who  valaes  the  eqaality,  libertjr,  and  happi- 
ness of  our  republic,  to  endeavor  to  destroy  the  influence  of 
such  Associations." 

V.  We  pass  to  consider  the  bearings  of  Odd  Fellowship  xxp- 
&fi  Chiisticmdty. 

This  presents  by  far  the  gravest  aspect  of  the  matter.  And 
the  particulars  in  which  we  deem  this  secret  society  deserving 
of  condemnation,  are  mainly  these : 

1.  Odd  Fellowship  is  an  imposture.  In  respect  to  its  an- 
tiquity, the  society  teaches  the  most  barefaced  falsehoods. 
Its  daim  of  being  an  >*  ancient  and  honorable  order,"  is  ridic- 
ulously untrue.  Its  pretensions  to  benevolence,  as  we  have 
geen,  are  altogether  hollow.  And  of  its  claims,  variously  put 
Nforth,  of  sacredness,  purity,  and  of  being  approved  of  Heaven, 
what  less  can  be  said,  than  that  th^  are  shockingly,  inipious- 
ly  untrue.  We  t:harge  that  Odd  Fellowship  practices  fraud 
on  every  candidate  initiated,  and  is  a  standing  imposition  upon 
ttie  community  whose  respect  it  challenges.  And  so  certainly 
osibe  declaration  of  St.  John  may  be  relied  on,  that "  no  lie  is 
of  the  truth,"  so  surely  may  we  conclude  that  this  society  is 
hostile  to  the  Gospel  of  Chri^ 

2.  The  titfes,  regalia,  and  dignities  oi'the  Order,  are  hurt- 
ful. So  far  as  these  are  thought  to  be  above  mere  child's  play ; 
nay,  so  lar  as  tiiey  are  redeemed  from  a  condition  of  unqualifi- 
ed contempt,  they  become  injurious  to  the  mind.  Some  of 
tiie  titles  employed  in  Odd  Fellowship  are  these  :  ^  Most  No- 
bie  Grand," '^  Most  Worthy  Grand  Master," '' Grand  Sire,'* 
^  Most  Excellent  Grand  High  Priest,"  ^  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Patriarch."  To  every  truly  repubKean  spirit,  these  high 
sounding  titles  cannot  but  be  odious ;  and  how  much  more  so 
to  the  Christian  heart  f  We  hazard  nothing,  certainly,  in 
saying  that  no  child  of  God  can  go  from  the  Lodge  room, 
^here  he  has  been  clothed  with  the  gorgeous  robes,  and  in- 
vested witii  the  dignities  of  a  mock- priesthood,  or  an  ideal  no- 
bility, in  a  condition  to  worship  God,  or  to  honor  Christ  in 
any  of  the  more  serious  emergencies  of  life.  The  thing  is  im- 
possible. Hence,  for  a  disciple  to  mingle  repeatedly  in  these 
'scenes,  is  little  short  of  dehberately  doing  dishonor  to  the 
Gospel. 

3.  The  taking  of  oaths  and  pledges,  promising  to  do  that  of 
whi<?h  one  is  ignorant,  is  wholly  unlawful.    But  this  is  neces- 
eariJy  the  character  of  all,  or  nearlv  all  the  obligations  impo»- . 
ed  in  Odd  Fellowship.    The  candidate  must  promise  to  keep ' 
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secr^t^  he  faiows  not  what ;  and  pledge  bis  honor  to  perform^ 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  power,  duties,  the  character  of  which 
he  cannot  forecast.  Such  pledges  have  not  the  redeeming 
quality  of  the  rash  vow  of  Jeptbah,  while  they  exhibit  the  de- 
reliction of  moral  principle  that  marked  fliemtaloatti^f  Her- 
od. No  Christian  can  take  such  obUgatioos,  withcHit  laying 
sin  upon  his  soul. 

4.  The  oaths  themselves  are  positively  immoral.  The 
promise  to  show  a  spirit  of  favoritism,  which  runs  through  all 
the  obligations  of  Odd  Fellowship,  is  what  no  Christian  has  a 
rieht  to  make.  Such  pledges  are  a  wrong  inflicted  upon  the 
whole  community.  But  to  administer  oaths  of  secrecy  having 
the  penalty  of  death,  is  an  offence  which  demands  the  severer 
inflictions  of  penal  law.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  no  state 
will  quietly  allow  a  secret  combination  within  her  bosom,  ta 
bind  men  to  its  mysteries  under  the  penalty  of  having  the 
throat  cut  across  from  ear  to  ear^  or  of  having  the  lower  jaw 
wrung  off  and  the  body  burnt  to  ashes.  Nor  will  any  churchy 
mindful  of  its  duty,  tolerate  in  communion  those  who  sanction 
such  atrocious  things.  But  it  may  be  said  that  these  horrid  oatbt 
are  no  longer  administered.  .True,  they  are  omitted  in  some 
States  ;  and  so  have  other  changes  been  made  in  the  ceremo- 
nies, &c.  of  <Md  Fellowship,  since  unwelcome  discbsures,  or 
the  fear  of  public  indignation,  has  demanded  such  changes. 
But  thoughtis  of  terror  and  wrath  are  still  impressed  upon  the 
candidate,  as  the  just  desert  of  unfaithfulness  to  the  Lodge. 
What  is  meant  when  the  candidate,  during  his  initiation,  is 
told  to  look  upon  the  death  scene,  and  ^  reflect,  and  seriously 
meditate  on  the  solemn  admonition  :  shouldst  thou  prove  re- 
gardless of  thy  obligations,  remember  thy  end !  remenrv- 
ber  thy  end  !  remember  thy  end  !"  What  but  bloody  vio- 
lence is  suggested  by  the  lecture  of  the  Scarlet  or  Priestly 
Degree,  where  the  following  question  and  answer  are  given  : 
Question.  ''Why  did  you  stand  upon  a  coffin  f  Answer^ 
^  To  remind  me  of  my  obligation,"  &c.  We  know  it  may  be 
said  tiiat  such  things  enjoin  nothing  unlawful. ;  that  they  in- 
tend nothing  serious.  But  so  said  Free  Masonry  of  its  deatli 
penalties,  and  varied  intimations  of  terror  and  wrath  spread 
before  the  initiated  ;  yet  in  obedience  to  such  oaths,  hundreds 
high  in  that  fraternihr,  plotted  the  abduction  and  achieved  the 
murder  of  William  Morgan. 

5.  Odd  Fellowship  makes  mockery  of  sacred  things.  And 
this  is  so  manifest,  that  we  scarcely  feel  hesitation  in  saying 
that  their  ceremonies  were  intended  to  turn  the  realities  of 
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the  (}o6pel  of  Oirist  into  sport  What  hot  ixnpMis  trifl&M;  is 
it  to  teach  that  the  Almighty  is  the  first  founder  of  Odd  Fel- 
lows t  How  can  a  serioos  mind  but  be  shocked,  to  hear  the 
Lodge  Chaplain,  annd  the  masquerade  scene  of  initiation,  praj 
that  the  candidate  may  find  mercy  with  his  mock-tormentors  ? 
What  eke  is  it  but  wickedness  to  set  up  a  mock-priesthood  t 
To  whom,  we  ask,  are  these  men  priests  ?  Certainly  not  to 
the  Living  God*  And  then,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  conduc- 
tor's declaration  to  the  novice, — ^^  Mark  now  the  agonizing 
groans  of  those  who  are  tortured  in  despair !" — while  the 
Lodge  mimic  the  groans  of  the  damned.  It  is  horrible.  We 
are  amazed  to  think  that  any  Christian  brother  should  know* 
ingfy  mingle  in  such  a  scene  as  this.  If  such  things  do  not 
mdce  men  seven  fold  more  the  children  of  Hell  tiian  ever 
before,  then  we  altogether  fail  of  apprehending  the  ordinary 
operations  of  mind. 

6.  Odd  Fellowship  claims  a  superior  virtue,  and  professes 
to  exert  influences  which  go  far  in  fitting  men  for  heaven.  In 
the  history  of  Mr.  Past  Grand  Williams,  many  are  spoken  of 
as  having  been  useful  and  distinguished  Odd  Fellows,  who 
**have  taken  their  departures  for  the  Celestial  Lodge :''  evi- 
dently implying  that  zeal  and  fidelity  for  the  Order,  had  se- 
cured their  admission  into  Heaven.  To  the  candidate  for  ad- 
mission, the  Warden  of  the  Lodge,  among  other  things,  says, 
**  Its  moral  precepts,  when  strictly  attended  to  and  acted  upon, 
will  exalt  thy  character  among  all  honorable  men,  and  give  to 
thy  conscience  the  serenity  resulting  from  moral  conduct,  and 
point  out  to  thee  the  bright  beams  of  hope  and  happiness  in 
another  and  a  better  world."  And  to  the  same  candidate, 
the  Most  Noble  Grand  addresses  the  following : — '^  Stranger, 
let  the  solemn  warning  received  from  your  conductor  have  a 
deep  impression  upon  you :  let  the  charge  received  from 
Ae  Vice  Grand,  keep  you  ever  mindful  of  your  duty  :  let  the 
scene  represented  to  you  by  death,  prepare  you  for  a  state  of 
happiness  in  the  Grand  Lodge  above  ?"  In  the  frequent  orap 
tions  at  their  festivals  also,  and  not  seldom  in  the  publications 
of  the  Order,  are  found  intimaticms  that  Odd  Fellowship  pos- 
sesses a  virtue  and  excellence  sufficiently  exalted  to  stand  with 
acceptance  before  God.  These  facts  constitute  the  crowning 
evidence  of  its  dangerous  and  utterly  abominable  character* 
No  one  can  fail  to  see  that  such  assumptions  are  a  virtual  denial 
of  Christ,  and  go  to  subvert  the  essential  doctrines  of  the  Gos* 
peL  To  every  good  citizen  then,  we  say,  in  the  language  of 
Washington,  ^  Beware  of  Secret  AssunaiiansJ^  And  to  Qiris- 
8» 
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tiaix  brethren  who  have  been  drawn  into  these  mjsteffiet,  we 
may  say  in  the  language  of  One  greater  than  Washington, 
"  dome  out  of  her  J  my  people^  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her 
sinsyand  that  ye  receive  not  ofherplaguet.^ 


ARTICLE  V. 

The  Gift  of  the  H0I7  Ghost. 

By  RxT.  J*  MosoAjr,  ProL  of  the  Lit.  of  theN.  Teal,,  in  the  O.  C.  Intiitiite. 

A  long  line  of  prophets  had,  since  the  world  began,  predict- 
ed the  incarnation  of  the  Word,  who  was  with  God  and  was 
God, — and  when  he  was  to  be  manifested  to  Israel,  his  ap^ 
proach  was  heralded  by  a  great  prophet  of  miraculous  birth 
and  transcendent  endowments,  than  whom  a  greater  had  nev- 
er been  bom  of  woman*  No  mightier  preacher  had  ever  stirred 
up  the  tribes  of  the  Lord.  There  went  out  to  him  Jerusalem 
and  all  Judea  and  all  the  region  round  about  the  Jordan,  and 
were  baptized  of  him  in  the  Jordan  confessing  their  sins. 
That  was  a  great  day  in  Israel — ^the  people  were  in  expecta- 
tion, and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John  whether  he 
were  the  Christ  or  not.  Could  the  Christ  be  a  more  power- 
ful preacher  than  John^-could  the  results  of  his  ministry  be 
more  extensive  and  glorious  ?  Here  was  all  Israel  trembling 
at  God's  word,  all  Israel  making  humble  confession,  all  Israel 
yielding  themselves  to  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  Now  John's  ministrv  was  indeed  the  culmir 
nation  of  prophetic  instruction,  so  that  no  prophet  was  ever 
better  qualified  than  he  to  tell  expectant,  anxious  Israel  in 
what  respect  the  work  of  the  Christ  would  transcend  his  own* 
We  pass  over  the  testimony  of  John  to  the  preeminent  dig  * 
nity  of  Christ's  person  and  confine  ourselves  to  what  he  says 
of  his  work.  John's  testimony  was  emphatically  given  to  the 
central  truth  that  Christ  is  the  victim  by  whose  stnpes  we  are 
healed.  ^  John  seeth  Jesus  coming  to  him  and  saith,  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Again,  the  next  day  after,  John  stood «ind  two  of  his  disciples; 
and  looking  upon  Jesus  as  he  walked,  he  saith,  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God.'^    Christ  was  also,  according  to  John  to  destroy 
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the  mcorrij^bly  wicked  ^to  baptize  them  witbfirey — to  bum 
them  up  as  chaff  with  fire  unquenchable,''  and  in  this  respect 
be  would  differ  entirely  from  the  greatest  of  mere  human 
prophets.  But  to  another  point  the  testimony  of  the  great 
prophet  is  chiefly  directed,  that  in  which  his  own  ministry 
Odght  be  drawn  into  comparison  with  the  work  of  him  whose 
way  he  had  come  to  prepare.  His  own  baptism  was  a  divine 
rite,  no  less  than  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission 
of  sins, — ^it  could  oot  be  the  design  of  the  Baptist  to  disparage 
it  But  that  which  was  made  glorious  had  no  glory  by  rea- 
son of  the  glory  that  excelleth.  "I  indeed"  earnestly  cries 
the  faithful  prophet,  **  baptize  you  with  water  ;  but  one  might- 
ier than  I  cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy 
to  unloose,  he  ^all  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  He  that 
sent  me  to  baptize  with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me, 
Upon  whom  thou  shalt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing on  him,  the  same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy 
Ghost.  I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  thee,  and  comest  thou  to 
me."  On  this  single  point  of  John's  testimony  it  is  that  all 
the  Evangelists  have  dwelt,  and  it  is  to  this  that  our  Lord  him- 
self (Acts  1 :  5.)  referred  as  he  was  about  to  ascend  to  his 
Father:  ''John  truly  baptized  with  water,  but  ye  shall  be  bajn 
tized  with  the  Holy  Ghost  not  many  days  hence." 

The  .testimony  of  the  Baptist  is  appropriately  colored  by  a 
beautiful  allusion  to  the  characteristic  rite  of  his  own  mission; 
^nd  it  is,  as  was  fit  for  the  Messiah's  immediate  herald,  more 
express  than  that  of  any  preceding  prophet  to  the  personal 
agency  of  the  Savior  in  the  bestowment  of  the  great  bless- 
ing. But  the  glowing  language  of  Messianic  prophecy  ex- 
patiates variously  upon  the  same  theme.*  ''I  will  pour  water 
upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry  ground  ;  I 
will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and  my  blessing  upon  thine 
^offspring.  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them.  I  will  put 
my  Spirit  within  you.  It  shall  come  to  pass  that  I  will  pour 
cut  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  :  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young 
men  shsdl  see  visions ;  and  also  upon  the  servants  and  upon 
the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I  pour  out  my  Spirit"  The 
language  of  prophecy  is  frequently  such  that  its  import 
issuSBSciently  obvious  to  a  cursory  reader ;  but  more  frequent- 
ly the  light  of  New  Testament  exposition  is  needed  to  blend 
with  the  beautiful  yet  misty  rays  that  shone  upon  the  ancient 
church,  in  order  that  twilight  or  the  early  dawn  may  be  turn- 
ed into  noon-day. 
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We  might  naturally  be  Jed  to  conclude  from  tibe  labguage 
of  prophecy  and  the  testimony  of  John,  that  the  Savior's  ^irtb* 
ly  ministry  woold  be  signalized  by  the  bestowment  of  tiie 
great  promised  gifU  But  the  blessing  was  not  to  descend  tiH 
he  had  finished  his  work  on  earth,  and  had  ascended  up  on 
high,  leading  captiyity  captive.  It  was  not,  however,  fit  theut 
our  Lord  himself  should  leave  untouched  the  theme  on  which 
his  forerunner  had  so  emphatically  dwelt  We  accordin^y  find 
that  the  instructions  of  the  Redeemer  are  more  fiiU  and  ex* 
plicit  on  tiie  subject  than  those  of  the  whole  line  of  prophetsw 
^  If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that 
believeth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water."  ^  This  spake  he  of  the 
Spirit,"  says  the  Evangelist,  **  which  they  that  believe  on  bun 
should  receive ;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  yet  given,  be- 
cause that  Jesus  was  not  yet  glorified.'?  "  Whosoever  drink- 
eth  of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  never  tiiirst ;  but 
the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  war 
ier  springing  up  into  everlasting  life."  **No  one  knowetii 
the  Father  6ave  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  re- 
veal him.  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  But  some  of  these  passages 
need  the  light  of  those  exceedingly  explicit  declarations 
which  overflowed  from  the  Savior's  lips  <m  the  "  same  night  that 
he  was  betrayed."  ^  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments, 
and  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another 
Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever,  even  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive  because  it 
seeth  him  not,  neither  knoweth  him  ;  but  ye  know  him,  for  he 
dwelleth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you."  "  These  things  have 
I  spoken  to  you,  being  yet  present  with  you  ;  but  the  Cofi>- 
forter,  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my 
name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  U^ 
your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you."  **  Whe^ 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  wWch  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me."  "  I  tell  you  the  truth  ;  it  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away,  for  if  I  go  not  away,  the 
Comforter  will  not  c<Hne  unto  you;  but  if  I  depart,  I  will 4^nd 
him  unto  you.  And  when  he  is  come,  he  will  reprove  the 
world  of  sin,  and  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment."  *  * 
I  have  yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear 
them  now.  Howbeit,  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come, 
he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth ;  for  he  shaU  not  speak  of 
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Umself  *^  but  whatsoever  be  shall  bear,  that  shall  be  speak  ; 
and  be  will  show  jou  the  things  to  come.  He  shall  glorify 
ane,  for  be  shall  receive  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you. 
All  things  that  the  Father  hath  are  mine  :  therefore  said  I, 
that  be  shall  take  of  mine  and  show  it  unto  you."  (John  14 : 
15—17,  25,  26?  16:  7, 8,  12—15.)  As  the  Lord  was  about 
to  be  taken  from  his  disciples,  *^  being  assembled  together 
with  them,  he  commanded  them  that  tbey  should  not  depart 
irom  Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father,  which, 
«aith  he,  ye  have  beard  of  me  ;  for  John  truly  baptized  with 
water,  but  ye  shall  be  baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  many 
days  hence."  "  Behold  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father 
jopon  you ;  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city  of  Jet*usalem  until  ye  be 
endued  with  power  from  on  high."  (Acts  1:  4,  5;  Luke  24: 
4d.)  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  most  of  these  in- 
teresting passages  relate  to  the  same  glorious  theme  on  which 
tiie  illustrious  Baptist  loved  to  dwell,  the  baptism  which  would, 
to  the  joy  of  his  holy  soul,  eclipse  bis  own,  and  which  he 
most  deeply  felt  and  acknowledged,  he  needed  to  receive  at 
:tbe  hands  of  that  lowly  Je^us  who  came  to  him  to  be  baptized 
wiA  water. 

.  But  at  length  the  earthly  work  of  the  Savior  was  accoip-  ^ 
|disbed,  and  he  was  parted  from  his  disciples,  and  a  cloud  re- 
jceived  him  out  of  their  sight.  He  who  bad  descended  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  earth  that  he  might  die,  ascended  far  above 
-all  heavens  that  he  might  fill  all  things ;  and  seated  at  the 
right  himd  of  the  Father,  he  possesses  gifts,  and  among  them 
tiie  most  excellent  of  all  gifts,  to  dispense  to  men.    The  in- 

r'  ed  history  of  the  early  fulfilments  of  the  great  promise  of 
Father  given  in  the  predictions  of  prophets,  and  repeated 
by  the  Son  with  amplifications  befitting  him,  is  explicit  and 

Jlorious«  The  disciples,  a^  they  were  commanded,  tarried  at 
erusalem  awaiting  the  promised  baptism  ;  but  they  waited 
not  in  supine  idleness — they  ^  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication."  '*  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  fully  come,  they  w«re  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place. 
And  suddenly  there  canoe  a  sound  from  heaven  as  of  a  mighty 
rushing  wind,  and  it  filled  all  the  bouse  where  they  were  sit- 
tings And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as 
of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them  :  and  they  were  all  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues 
as  the  Spirit  gave  them  utterance."  It  was  no  wonder  that 
**  when  this  was  noised  abroad,  and  the  multitude  came  to- 
getber,"  that  they  were  confounded,  and  totally  at  a  loss  to 
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account  for  the  phenomsna  thej  witnessed.  But  an  Aposiie 
of  the  Lord,  with  his  brethren,  was  at  hand,  to  expound  the 
mystery  and  the  marvel.  He  took  his  stand  in  one  of  th« 
most  ancient  and  most  explicit  of  the  prophecies — of  which 
the  predictions  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  atid  ^zekiel,  pertaining 
to  spiritual  blessings,  were  mare  expansions  : — ^'^This  is  thai 
which  was  spoken  of  by  the  prophet  Joel,  And  it  shall  comd 
to  pass  in  the  last  days,  saith  God,  I  will  pour  out  of  my  ^irit 
upon  all  flesh  :  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  proph* 
esy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams :  and  on  my  servants  and  on  my  hand* 
maidens  I  will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit,  and  they 
shall  prophesy."  We  have  a  glowing  account  of  the  effects  of 
this  effusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  of  the  superhuman  wisdom,  en* 
6rgy,  boldness,  and  success  with  which  the  before  timid  and 
inefficient  Apostles  preached  the  Gospel.  Neither  the  high 
nor  the  low  were  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  spirit  by 
which  they  spoke. 

For  a  time,  the  blessing  was  confined  to  Jews  ;  but  when 
persecution  scattered  the  disciples,  Philip  went  down  to 
a  city  of  Samaria,  and  preached  Christ  unto  them  ;  and 
they  believed  Philip  preaching  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  name,  of  Jesus  Christ  When 
the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  city,  they  pray- 
ed for  the  new  converts,  that  "  they  might  receive  tiiU 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  as  yet  he  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them,  onlj 
they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Then  laid 
they  their  hands  on  them,  and  they  received  the  Holy  Ghost*** 

The  Samaritans  had  IsraeKtish  blood  in  them,  ahd  were  not 
among  the  uncircumcised  ;  and  the  personal  ministry  of  their 
Master  had  taught  the  disciples  of  unmixed  Jewish  blocMi,  not 
to  courtt  them  "  conrunon  or  unclean."  But  soon  the  partition 
wall  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile  world,  was  to  be  ui> 
terly  thrown  down,  and  the  case  of  Cornelius  was  to  ^k>w,  that 
**in  every  nation,"  God  could  give  "t9  him  that  feared  him 
and  worked  righteousness,"  the  most  glorious  of  all  blessings. 
While  Peter,  by  God's  command,  was  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  pious  Cornelius  and  his  friends,  *'  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  all  those  who  heard  the  word.  And  they  of  the  circum- 
cision were  astonished,  as  many  as  were  with  Peter,  be- 
cause that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  for  they  heard  theni  speak  with  tongues  and 
magnify  God." 

The  Apostles'  letters  are  sprinkled  with  passages  which 
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infionn  us  that  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  the  universul  priy* 
ikge  of  the  saints,  and  the  most  illustrious  token  of  their 
adoption*    Paul,  in  writing  to  his  Ephesians,  reminds  them 
tiiat  in  Christ,  after  they  believed,  they  were  sealed  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  was  the  earnest  of  their 
ittberitance."     He   expatiates  on    the   great  theme  in  his 
epistles  to  his  C^orinthians,  to  whom  the  Spirit  had  discovered 
^  what  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  maa 
e<mceived.'^    He  reminds  his  faltering  Galatians  of  the  bles- 
sedness they  once  had— of  the  Spirit  they  had  received  by  the 
hearing  of  faith — of  the  Spirit  of  the  Sion  of  God  sent  forth 
into  tbeir  hearts,  which  as  a  second  and  superior  soul  in  them^ 
had  cried  to  God,  Abba,  Father.    He  tells  the  Romans  of 
their  possessing  the  first  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  which  was  life  to 
tbem,  while  they  were  groaning  under  earthly  ills  waiting  for 
tiie  adoption,  the  revelation  of  the  sons  of  God. 

We  have  thus  brieflj  sketched  the  tenor  of  the  prophecies 
which  relate  to  the  eiTusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost, — given  in  some 
detail  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  subject, — and  exhibit- 
ed an  outline  history  of  the  first  fulfillment  of  the  promises,  in 
onder  to'  prepare  the  way  for  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
blessing,  and  its  relations  to  the  church  of  God  in  the^present 
and  future  generations. 

1.  It  seems  plain  tliat  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  spoken  of 
in  the  passages  quoted,  and  bestowed  on  the  Christian  church 
1m  the  first  time  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  is  not  the  same  in- 
fiueiice  of  tfie  Spirit  of  God  by  which  sinners  are  converted. 
On  the  other  hand,  of  whatever  nature  it  may  be,  it  can  be 
received  and  enjoyed  only  by  the  saints,  as  td  them  only  is  it 
promisedi  They  only  who  believed  on  the  Savior  were  to  re- 
ceive it ;  (Jno.  7:  39,)  and  the  Lord  Jesus  expressly  declares^ 
(J no.  14:  17,)  that  because  the  world  seeth  not  the  Comforter, 
neither  knoweth  him,  it  cannot  receive  him ;  but  that  he 
dwelt  with  his  disciples  and  should  be  in  them.  The  Apostle 
Peter,  in  his  sermon  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  made  repent- 
ance and  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  indispensable  conditions  of  the 
reception  of  the  gift  (Acts  2: 38.)  ''Then  Peter  said  unto 
tbeiO)  Repent  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name 
of  th^  Lord  Jesus  for  the  remission  of  sins ;  and  ye  shall  re^- 
ceiT^  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Th^  history  corresponds  with  the  promises.  It  was  on  be- 
KevjpgJewsi  including  even  the  Savior's  immediate  followers, 
that  the  gift  ,of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  poured  out  on  the  memo* 
rable^ayxkf  Pentecost — ^itwasto  beheving  Samaritans  it  was 
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given  when  the  blessing  passed  the  bounds  of  Judea — and  it 
was  on  pious  men  it  was  bestowed  when,  as  Peter  preached 
Christ,  the  Uolj  Ghost  fell  on  Cornelius  and  his  friends.  Paul 
telb  his  Ephesians  (Eph.  1:  13.)  that  ^  after  they  believed 
they  wer^  sealed  with  that  Holy  Spirit  of  promise" — and  it 
was  on  twelve  disciples  (Acts  19:  1 — 7.)  that  the  same  Apos- 
ile  laid  his  hand,  when  he  found  that  ^  since  they  belieyetf^ 
they  had  not  yet  received  the  Holy  Ghost  ^  Because  ye  are 
^(ms^'*  says  he  to  his  Galatians,  (4:  6,)  "God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  your  hearts,  crying,  Abba,  Father.'' 
Thus  it  is  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  that  flic 
promise  of  the  Spirit  must  be  received  by  faith,  and  is  notgiv- 
<jn  in  order  to  produce  the  first  faith  that  the  believer  ex- 
ercises. 

But  if  it  is  plain  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  the  pecu- 
liar privilege  of  the  saints,  it  is  equally  clear  that,  till  they 
liave  received  it,  they  are  not  prepared  to  turn  ungodly  men 
from  the  power  of  Satan  to  God.  We  will  not  say  that  the 
Apostles  had  no  success  before  they  were  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  but  it  was  not  without  reason,  apparent  enough 
in  the  results  of  their  subsequent  labors,  that  flie  Lord  Jesus 
bade  them  tarry  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  till  they  were  endued 
with  power  from  on  high,  and  that  he  assured  them  that 
they  should  receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come 
upon  them.  He  had  told  them  before  (John  16:  7 — 8,)  that 
ivhen  Hie  went  away  he  would  send  them  the  Paraclete,  and 
that  when  he  came,  he  would  convict  the  world  of  sin,  and  of 
jighteousness  and  of  judgment^  It  was  not  to  convert  their 
own  hearts  that  they  needed  the  Spirit.  The  Savior  had  tes- 
tified that  they  were  already  clean  and  were  not  of  the  worid 
as  He  was  not  of  the  world.  But  for  the  purposes  of  their 
juisfiion  as  under  Christ  the  light  of  the  world  and  the  salt  of 
the  earth,  they  needed  a  full  measure  of  that  Spirit  which 
without  measure  dwelt  in  their  Lord.  They  needed  this  to 
be  one  with  their  Savior  as  He  is  one  with  the  Father — that 
Jie  should  give  to  them  the  glory  which  the  Father  had  given 
to  him,  in  order  that  the  world  might  believe  that  the  Father 
had  sent  him.  When  they  had  obtained  the  promised  bless- 
ing, many  of  those  to  whom  they  spoke  were  pierced  to  the 
heart,  and  cried  out.  Brethren,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Now, 
^  preaching  the  gospel  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from 
heaven,"  the  word  was  as  a  sword  wielded  by  a  more  thait 
jfieshly  hand  ;  and  the  slain  of  the  Lord  were  many.  And 
many  too,  were  those  who  were  made  alive*   The  before  feeble 
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pceadierB  were  made  able  nnmsten  of  die  New  Tefltament, 
not  of  ibe  letter  but  of  the  Spirit.  Their  ministration  was 
not  the  ministration  of  condemnation^  but  of  righteousness. 
And  as  thej  went  from  place  to  place,  they  ne^ed  not  let* 
ters  of  commendation  as  other  men  needed  tbenu  Their 
converts  were  their  letters,  known  and  read  of  all  men — show- 
ing themselves  to  be  letters  of  Christ  ministered  bj  them, 
written,  not  with  ink,  but  wi&  the  Spirit  of  the  Living  God 
•^-not  in  tables  of  stone,  but  in  fleshly  tables  of  the  heart. 
Such  confidence  they  were  permitted  to  have  through  Christ 
towards  God. 

2.  A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident  that  the  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit  did  not  consist  in  the  communication  of  mir 
raculous  powers.  Long  before  they  received  it  the  Apostles 
wrought  miracles ;  and  even  the  seventy  returned  with  joy  to 
Christ  jfrom  a  mission  on  which  he  had  sent  them  saying,  ^  Lord, 
even  the  devils  are  subject  to  us  through  thy  name.''  We  know 
not  that  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost made  any  essential  difference  in  the  miraculous  powers 
of  the  disciples.  But  it  appears  that  persons  might  have  the 
Spirit  and  be  destitute  of  the  gift  of  miracles.  Paul  in  the 
I2th  chapter,  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  has  put 
this  question  forever  at  rest  The  Apostle's  whole  discussion 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  Spirit  is  the  comnM^  priv- 
ilege of  the  saints.  But  in  the  c<mclu9ion  he  asks,  ^  Are  all  work 
ers  of  miracles  ?  Have  all  the  gifts  of  healing  ?  Do  all  speak 
with  tongues  ?  Do  all  interpret  ?"  And  yet  all  had  been  made 
to  drink  into' one  Spirit. 

We  may,  however,  fairiy  draw  one  inference  from  Paul's 
representation, — ^that  when  the  saints  received  the  promised 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  whatever  gifts  or  graces  thev  possessed 
before^  they  now  all  came  under  the  sway  and  direction  of 
him  who  had  come  to  abide  with  them  forever  as  the  Sjnrit  of 
Christ,  the  Paraclete,  now  the  sole  organ  in  them  of  their  Lord 
and  their  God. 

It  seems  from  the  history  in  the  Acts  that  when  the  Spirit 
first  came,  the  gift  of  tongues  frequently,  if  not  always,  was  the 
external  token  and  evidence  of  his  presence.  But  Paul 
plainly  tells  us  in  the  above  quoted  passage  that  all  who  were 
endued  with  the  Spirit  by  no  means  spoke  with  tongues. 
Still  it  will  appear  upon  investigation  that  the  ^(t  of  tongues 
was  a  most  ^propriate  and  beautifiil  symbol  €^  that  change 
in  the  inner  man  which  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  always 
efiected.    When  the  ^irit  took  of  die  things  of  Christ  and 
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showed  them  to  them  that  believed  on  him  and  loved  turn,  it 
seemed  as  though  they  needed  many  langnages  and  many 
tonnes,  and  those  like  as  of  fire,  ^  to  magnify  God  and  speak 
forth  his  wonders." 

But  even  if  there  were  no  positive  evidence  of  the  kind  we 
have  adduced,  to  show  that  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  did  not 
consist  in  the  giftof  miracles  or  of  tongues,  there  is  enough  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  to  demonstrate  the  justness  of  the  posi- 
tion we  assume*  Ancient  prophecy,  John  the  Baptist's  testi- 
mony, and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  himself,  set  forth  the  effu- 
sion of  the  Spirit  on  the  saints  as  the  grand  privilege  and 
characteristic  blessing  of  the  Messiah'^s  time.  It  was  to  be  a 
blessing  to  which  John's  baptism  was  as  nothing, — ^a  blessing 
worthy  to  be  the  earnest  of  that  day  igrhen  complete  re- 
demption and  adoption  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  the 
faces  of  the  saints,  and  death  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  eternal 
victory.  And  is  this  illustrious  blessing  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
which  a  Balaam  might  possess  ?  Is  it  the  gift  of  miracles, 
which  might  be  bestowed  on  a  Judas  ?  Was  it  even  the  gift 
of  tongues  so  excellent  as  a  symbol,  but  which  an  Apostle 
thought  fit  to  disparage  in  comparison  with  prophecy  ?  What 
can  be  more  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  Gospel  di^ensa- 
tion,  than  that  its  great  characteristic  privilege  and  preroga- 
tive cannot  be  any  external  endowment  whatever,  or  any  gift 
compared  with  which  some  other  privilege  and  bles^ng  must 
appear  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  the  heart  of  piety  to  excel. 
It  plainly  must  be,  in  its  essence,  an  internal  blessing — a  bles- 
sing, in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  term,  spiritual  and 
divine.  In  short,  it  must  be  such  a  blessing  that  when  the 
child  of  God  receives  it,  it  must  be  to  his  mind  and  heart  the 
very  thing  which  meets  the  highest  aspirations  of  his  holy  soul» 
and  the  deepest  longings  of  his  earnest  and  pious  spirit. 

3.  Our  readers  who  have  been  devout  students  of  the  Bi- 
ble, will  remember  that  it  is  to  this  effect  that  the  word  of 
God  speaks.  It  speaks  of  pouring  out  water  for  him  that  is 
thirsty,  and  floods  upon  tiie  dry  ground.  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,"  was  the  prophet's  cry,  "  come  ye  to  the  waters.^" 
^  Hearken  diligently  unto  me,  and  eat  ye  that  which  is  good, 
and  let  your  soul  delight  itself  in  fatness."  "  On  the  last  day, 
that  great  day  of  the  feast,  Jesus  stood  and  cried  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me' and  drink.  He  that  believethon 
me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  riv- 
ers of  living  water."  We  have  already  seen  tiiat  an  inspired 
iuleipreter  tells  us  that  this  saying  related  to  the  gift  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost*  Not  only  the  plain  import  of  the  words  thenv 
sehres,  ^decidedly  internal  and  spiritual,  but  the  occasion  on 
which  they  were  uttered,  gives  them  a  most  interesting  signi- 
Seance.  **  The  eighth  day  of  the  feast,  which  wds  also  the 
last  festive  day  of  fiie  year,"  says  Tholuck,  *^  was  celebrated 
with  peculiar  pomp  and  splendor.  On  the  same  day  there 
was  an  universal  Jubilee  among  the  people,  of  which  the  Rab- 
bins were  accustomed  to  say.  Whosoever  has  not  Mritnessed 
these  festive  scenes,  has  no  conception  of  what  a  Jubilee  is. 
On  every  one  of  the  eight  feast  days,  at  the  time  of  the  mom* 
ing  sacrifice,  a  priest  brought  in  a  golden  vessel,  full  of  water 
taken  from  the  fountain  Siloa  and  which  sprung  up  in  the  inner- 
most part  of  the  temple  mount,  and  carrying  it  into  the  inner 
court  mingled  it  with  the  sacrificial  wine  and  then  poured  it 
out  upon  the  altar.  The  priests  then  sounded  the  trumpets 
and  cymbals  and  sang  the  words  of  Isaiah  12: 3 :  ^  With  jov 
shall  ye  draw  water  out  of  Hhe  wells  of  salvation,"  [  which 
words  form  the  central  gem  of  a  niost  beautiful  Messianic 
prophecy.]  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able that  Christ  made  the  exclamation  of  John  7: 38  at  the 
very  time  when  the  priest  was  carrying  that  holy  water 
through  the  forecourt,  and  when  the  people  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  ecstacies  of  joy  on  beholding  that  holy  symbol. 
He  tells  them  that  the  reality  of  what  they  rejoiced  in,  seen 
und€fr  the  shadow  of  a  figure,  was  ofiered  to  them  in  Us  per- 
€on«-  The  ancient  Jews  understood  the  passage  in  Isaiah,  of 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  the 
Messiah  ;  and  our  Lord  himself  manifestly  sanctioned  the  in- 
terpretation promising  to  those  who  believed  in  him  wells  and 
even  rivers  of  salvation  in  their  own  bosoms. 

4.  But  the  Scriptures  place  it  in  our  power  to  be  much  more 
definite  in  our  account  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy.  Ghost.  In 
that  most  affecting  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  his  disciples 
( 14,  15,  16,)  which  contains  the  principal  promises  of  the 
SfHiit  that  proceeded  from  his  own  gracious  lips,  we  have 
very  satisfactory  information  respecting  the  chief  function  of 
the  Paraclete.  He  is  there  called  emphatically  three  times, 
^  ^e  %>irit  of  Truth,"  and  we  are  left  at  no  loss  to  determine 
why  he  is  so  denominated ;  for  our  Lord  tells  his  anxious 
friends,  ^He  shall  teach  you  all  things  and  bring  all  things  to 
your  remembrance  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you  ;  he  shall 
testify  of  me ;  he  will  guide  you  into  all  the  truth  ;  he  will 
show  you  the  things  to  come ;  he  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  ^all 
receive  of  mine  and  shall  show  it  unto  you :  all  things  that 
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tiie  Fattier  hath  are  mine — therefore  said  I  that  he  shall  take 
of  mine  and  shall  show  it  nnto  jou."  In  accordance  with  these 
words  of  the  Lord  himself  speak  other  passages  of  inspira- 
tion :  ^  Eye  hatii  not  seen^  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  enter- 
ed  into  the  heart  of  man  the  things  which  God  hath  prepar* 
ed  for  them  tiiat  love  him  ;  but  God  hath  revealed  them  untd 
lis  by  his  Spirit,  for  the  Spirit  se^heiii  all  things,  yea,  the  Aeep 
things  of  Grod.  Now  we  have  received,  not  the  Spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God  that  we  might  know  tte 
things  that  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God."  **Ye  have  an  unction 
from  the  Holy  One,''  says  John  to  the  saints  of  Je^s,  ^  and  ye 
know  all  things."  >  The  anointing  which  ye  have  received 
of  him  abideth  in  you  ;  and  ye  need  not  that  any  man  teach 
you  ;  but  as  the  same  anointing  teacheth  you  of  all  things^ 
and  is  truth,  and  is  no  lie,  and  even  as  it  hath  taught  y66, 
ye  shall  abide  in  him."  **  We  now  with  unveiled  lace  behold- 
ing as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord."  % 

The  principal  function,  then,  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  re* 
spect  to  the  saints  is  ''  to  shine  into  their  hearts  to  give  theni 
the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face 
of  Jesus  Christ."  It  is  not  such  a  knowledge  of  God  as  could 
be  secured  by  the  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  by  the  instruc* 
tious  of  lefuned  and  pious  Theologians,  or  as  could  be  c<Hn- 
municated  by  the  oral  eloquence  of  prophdts  and  eqpostles,  or 
even  by  the  di\ine  eloquence  and  wisdom  of  him  who  spake 
as  mere  man  never  spake.  Without  the  comiminication  of  bis 
Spirit,  not  even  the  Son  of  God  himself  could  so  make  known 
either  the  Father  or  Himself  as  that  the  knowledge  imparted 
should  be  in  the  highest  sense.  Eternal  Life,  ft  is  by  the 
Spirit  only  that  God  commands  the  avenues  to  the  human 
soul  and  its  wondrous  interior  mechanism,  so  as  to  make  it 
discern  and  appreciate  the  glory  of  his  perfections. 

The  Apostle's  were  good  men  before  the  baptism  of  ihe 
Penticost  But  though  they  Hstened  to  the  instructions,  not 
of  a  prophet  who  was  of  the  earth,  therefore  earthly  and 
spealdng  from  the  earth,  but  of  him  who  Was  from  heaven 
and  above  all,  and  who  spake  the  very  words  of  God,  how 
dull  of  apprehension  !  How  little  they  saw  the  glory  or  feh 
the  power  of  the  truth  they  heard  !  Yet  they  knew  more, 
believed  more,  loved  more  than  all  fee  rest  of  mankind.  They 
possessed  truth  which  flesh  and  blood  had  not  revealed  unto 
them,  but  the  Father  in  heaven.    But  when  the  Holy  Ghost 
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fell  on  tliei|i9  what  a  glorious  transformation  i  It  was  as  if 
meridian  day  bad  burst  upon  tbem  from  the  obscority  of  an 
eclipse.  As  with  l^ngues  of  fire  they  spoke  forth  the  wonders 
which,  though  they  knew  them  before,  they  till  now  had  not 
loiown.  God  had  passed  before  them  and  proclaimed  his 
name — ^sbown  them  hb  glory.  The  Spirit  had  taken  tbe  alt- 
glorious  beams  that  blaze  from  the  face  of  Christ  and  had  car* 
ried  them  far  into  their  hearts.  The  chambers  of  their  in* 
ner  being  had  become  all  lununous  ;  and  every  ray  of  light 
there  glowed  with  a  dissolving,  melting  warmth.  The  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  of  their  sensibilities  were  broken  up, 
901^  floods  of  happy  tears  were  shed  over  a  tbcmsand  re- 
membrances of  their  beloved  Lord.  His  instrKctiotia,  his  mir- 
acles, bis  holiness,  his  love,  his  majesty,  his  sufierings,  his  cross, 
U^  resurrection,  his  asc^sion,  his  seat  at  his  Father's  right 
band,  his  whole  manifestation  and  work  stood  before  them  in 
a  new  and  resplendent  light  and  bathed  in  glory.  They  were 
liow  "  endued  with  power  from  on  high"  and  were  prepared 
to  act  as  ministers  of  the  Everlasting  Gospel  of  Salvation. 
They  now"  drank  water  with  joy  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation," 
and  could  sing  to  each  other  in,  the  words  of  the  prophet : 

'*  Praise  Jehovah ;  call  u|^  his  niune ; 

Make  known  among  the  people  bis  deeds ; 

Make  record  that  his  name  is  exalted. 

Sing  to  Jehovah :  for  he  hath  done  glorious  things ; 

Be  this  known  in  all  the  earth. 

Cry  out  and  shout,  thou  inhabitant  of  Zion ; 

For  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  in  the  midst  of  thee.'* 
Isaiah  12th  ch.J9amef  TVufif. 
The  disciples  now  knew  the  meaning  of  many  things 
which  tiH  now  they  little  understood.    They  knew  now  the 
icE^ort  of  many  words,  of  the  meaning  of  which  before,  they 
kad  but  faint  ideas,  such  as  Salvation,  Peaee,  JRest  for  the 
Soul,  Life,  Eternal  Life,  Glory,  Fellowship  with  God,  Love, 
Faith,  Hope.     They  had  an  interpreter  who  reahzed  to  them- 
the  import  of  many  of  their  dear  Lord's  precious^ sayings :  "  I- 
will  not  leave  you  orphans :  I  will  come  to  you.    Yet  a  little 
while  and  the  world  seeth  me  no  more,  but  ye  see  me :  be- 
cause I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  "  At  that  day  [the  blessed  day 
bad  arrived,]  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in 
me  and  I  in  you."  ^  He  that  hath  my  commandments  and  keep- 
eth  them,  he  it  is  that  loveth  me  ;  and  he  that  loveth  me,  shall 
be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love  him  and  will  manifest 
myself  to  him.    And  my  Father  wiU  love  him,  and  we  will 
come  unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him."    They  had  a 
9* 
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more  perfect  view  of  their  heavenly  Master,  than  &ey  ioA  er* 
er  enjoyed  while  his  corporeal  presence  waj  with  them ;  wid 
thou^  now,  as  to  the  natural  eye  they  did  not  see  lum,  yet  em* 
phaticallv  they  loved  hinv^though  they  beheld  lum  not^yet  be- 
lieving, mey  rejoiced  with  joy  anspeakable  and  fall  of  glory. 

5.  In  anoliier  point  of  view  the  Sjnrit  is  spoken  of  in  those 
passages  wnere  his  presence  is  represented  as  the  token  or 
seal  of  adoption.  The  Spirit  was  donbtlesr  given  in  certain 
relations  and  measures  before  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  wm  gk>» 
riiied  ;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  then,  at  best,  the  Spirit  <^ 
servitude,  given  to  guide  and  comfort  accepted  servants,  wbe 
looked  up  to  an  approving  Lord  and  Sovereign,  on  the  throne 
in  the  heavens.  (Rom.  8:  15.)  But  the  Spirit  of  Christ  re^ 
ceived  hy  his  disciples,  was  not  a  second  efiiiston  of  the  Spiril 
of  servitude  in  order  to  fear,  but  the  Spirit  of  somhip  whereby^ 
they  cried  Abba,  Father.  That  very  Spirit  of  ad<^tion  bore 
witness  to  their  spirit  that  they  were  children  of  God — and  if 
tfaildren  then  heirs  ;  heirs  of  (^od  and  joint  heirs  witii  Christ. 
The  words  (^  Paul,  (Gal.  4:  6,)  on  this  point,  are  of  peculiar 
interest.  ^  Because  ye  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  into  your 
hearts  tfie  Spirit  of  his  Son,  crying,  Abba,  Father."  Here  the 
representation  is,  that  it  is  not  so  much  tiieir  own  feeble  souls 
that  make  the  filial  cry,  and  put  forth  the  filial  claim,  as  the 
Spirit  within  their  hearts  of  the  only  Son  of  Grod  hinaself,  with 
whom,  by  the  conmiunication  of  the  Spirit,  they  have  become 
one.  It  is  as  if  the  Savior  himself  had  put  his  own  soul  with- 
in tbeiii,  and  led  them  up  to  the  throne  of  his  Father  and 
theirs,  and  in  their  hearts,  trembling  with  humble,  reverent 
fear,  had  said,  Abba,  Father,  for  them.  And  what  wonder, 
that  the  soul  which  experiences  this  condeseendKng  tendei^ 
nesa  ef  the  Savior,  waxes  bold,  and  recogniaes  itself  not  only 
as  an  ^eepted«ervant  but  2^  cUld  of  God.  ^  The  same  Spirit^ 
[of  adoption,]  iear^  witness  to  our  spirit  that  we  are  God^s 
children."  Tlie  Apostjolie  ifUerence  easily  follows  :  *^If  chil- 
dren, liien  heirs  of  G:od  through  Christ"  •  But  we  doinjustice 
to  the  Apo6tle»4ie  imiividuaises :  ^  If  a  so«,  en  hek  of  God 
throu^  Christ.^ 

6k.  We  have  spoken  of  tiie  union  h^hreei^  Christ  and  hk 
saints  eife^ed  hy  the  Holy  Ghost  It  ^  not  laarely  tibe  Spiiv 
it  that  is  s^t  forth  firoiik  Gtd  toacton  the  world  that  takes  up^ 
his  abode  i^  beli^ers.t  It  is  the  Spirit,  of  Christ  dwelling  in 
lum  as  the  Sott«  When  John  saw  the  S^tit  diescead  <m  Je* 
SOS  and  abide  on  him^  there  ciune  forA  a  voice  from  heaven, 
Thitis  niy  beloved  Son  i^  whom  i  am  well  pleased.    Afid  it 
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is  the  Spirit  thus  publicly  given  to  the  beloved  Son,  &at  is 
diffused  through  the  hearts  of  all  his  brethren,  because  thejr 
are  beloved  sons  too,  with  vrhono  their  Father  is  well  pleased 
also,  and  to  Whom  their  Elder  Brother  delights  to  communi- 
cate of  his  ovra  fulness,  eveii  grace  for  grace.  The  union  of 
Christ  and  his  people,  then,  is  a  real  union,  a  union  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  selfsame  Spirit  of  the  one  Father  in  Heaven. 
This  accords  with  the  Savior's  prayer,  so  often  inadequately 
interpreted  of  a  mere  union  of  affection :  ^Holy  Father,  keep 
[my  disciples]  in  thy  name  which  thou  hast  given  me,  that 
they  may  be  one,  as  we  are :  neither  pray  1  for  these  abne^ 
but  ibr  them  also  that  believe  on  me  through  their  word,  that 
they  may  be  one  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that 
ftey  also  may  be  one  in  us,  ihftt  the  world  may  believe  that 
thou  didst  send  me.  And  the  ^ory  which  thou  gavest  me,  I 
have  given  them,  that  they  may  be  one  as  we  are  one  ;  I  in 
them  and  thou  in  me,  that  they  may  be  perfected  into  one,— 
that  tiie  world  may  believe  that  thou  didst  send  me,  and  hasfr 
foved  them  as  thou  hast  loved  me.''  In  reference  to  the  same 
humbling  as  weU  as  elevating  truth,  the  Apostle  represents 
Christ  smd  his  people  under  the  image  of  a  body,  He  being  the 
head,  and  tiier  the  members,  but  all  animated  by  one  and  the 
same  spirit.  The  unifying  instrumentality  is  not  muscle  or  liga- 
ment, but  ^  by  one  ^irit  we  have  all  been  baptised  into  ooe 
body,  and  have  all  been  made  to  drink  into  the  same  Spirits" 
At  times  Christ  is  made  a  great  model  temple,  and  each  indi- 
ridual  saint  is  also  by  tiie  communication  of  the  Spirit,  a  tenn 
pie  of  the  living  God.  Again,  Christ  and  his  saints  constitute 
<Mie  great  temple,  (he  himself  being  the  chief  comer  ^ne,) 
built  together  for  a  habitati<)n  of  G^  through  the  Spirit. 

This  joint  sonship  and  joint  heirship  with  the  only<*begottea 
"Son  of  €rod,  into  which  believers  are  adopted  by  tjie  Most 
High,  and  to  which  they  are  sealed  bt  a  kind  of  conscious 
personal  union  with  Jesus,  in  the  participation  of  the  same 
Spirit-^what  an  unspeakable  blessing  it  is  to  those  who  enjoy 
it !  What  an  astonii^ing  honor  put  upon  those  ^who  were 
by  nature  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others  !"  The  adopted 
9Gm  of  the  Most  High,  are  in  an  exalted  sense  ^  partakers  of 
the  Divine  Nature,"  and  by  a  birth  superior  to  conversion, 
kave  become  really  children,  with  Christ,  of  the  Linng  God  ! 
And  tiiey  are  children  too,  who  through  the  indweHing  Spirit 
af  the  Cni)y«BegQtten,  entertain  thou^ts,  feelings,  and  aspi- 
rations sidled  to  llie  M^  dignity  and  rank  in  tiie  juaverse,  to 
Irtiich,  iA  Ctml^  they  are  advanced.. 
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7.  We  have  already  remarked  that  whaterer  gifts  or  graces 
were  possessed  by  the  saints  before  the  reception  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  they  were  all,  on  his  descent,  doubtless  taken  under  his 
sway  and  direction.  Miracles  might  be  performed^  and  propb* 
ecies  be  uttered,  by  wicked  men  ;  and  the  All-wise  God  or* 
dained  that  a  few  such  instances,  (and  it  was  obviously  fit 
that  such  instances  should  be  but  few,)  should  exist  and  have 
a  place  in  Sacred  History,  to  counteract  that  tendency  to  sm 
over-valuation  of  external  wonders,  as  ^  the.  best  gifts"  which 
human  weakness  has  exhibiteU  in  every  age — a.  melancholy 
phenomenon  which  marred  the  glory  of  the  Corinthian  churchy 
and  which  led  the  Apostle  to  expatiate  with  such  impre»- 
sive  eloquence  on  the  "more  excellent  way."  Before  tte 
Spirit  of  adoption  came,  the  saints  exercised  what  miraculous 
gifts  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demanded ;  but  they  did  it  as 
those,  who,  sons  though  they  were,  differed  in  their  present 
condition  not  at  all  from  favored  and  beloved  servsmts.  The 
Spirit  of  Adoption  at  once  exalted  the  gifts  before  exercised 
by  those  who  received  it,  into  endowments  of  sons.  The. gra- 
ces before  possessed,  became  the  graces  and  virtues  of  chil- 
dren— who  were  called  not  merely  to  honor,  by  becoming  con- 
duct and  a  becoming  character,  a  gracious  Sovereign  and 
Lord,  but  a  tender,  affectionate,  smiling  Father.  A  servant 
may  sustain  a  very  endearing  relation  to  his  master  ;  but  all 
the  privileges  and  powers  conferred  upon  him  in  that  relation, 
great  though  they  may  be,  do  not  make  him  a  son«  Let  him 
be  exalted  to  sonship,  and  he  may  be  equally  humble  and  rev- 
erent towards  him  who  has  thus  iavored  him,  but  the  filial  el- 
ement, introduced  into  his  heart  as  well  as  into  his  condition, 
will  give  a  totally  different  cast  to  bis  spirit  and  his  deport- 
ment. Not  that  his  Father  ceases  to  be  his  Lord :  a  king  is 
lord  and  sovereign  to  his  children  as  well  as  to  his  servants. 
He  may  not  employ  his  sons  in  more  important  stations,  nor 
entrust  them  with  higher  powers  than  those  eiyoyed  by  some 
foithful,  devoted  servants.  !But  after  all,  the  son  is  more  than 
the  servant.  He  is  conscious  pf  a  freedom,  a  dignity,  a  buoy- 
ant spirit,  to  which  the  servant  is  a  stranger.  The  gifts  lus. 
Father  bestows  on  him,  come  from  his  Father,  aad  all  his  feel- 
ings, and  virtues,  and  actions  bear  the  filial  stamp.  This  we 
know  to  be  so  in  mere  human  relations  ;  and-how  xpuch  more 
emphatically  would  it  be  so,  did  every  human  father  possess  a 
spirit  which  he  could  in  its  living  consciousness  impart  to  all. 
his  children  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  God  dwells 
and  walks  in  all  his  sons  and  daughters.    If  these  things  are  so, 
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the  same  gifts  and  graces  might  have  been  possessed  by  the 
saints  before  thej  received  the  great  pronnse  of  the  Father, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Adoption  might  have  so  changed  them,  or  the 
saints  in  die  exer(Hse  of  them,  that  they  were  no  longer  the 
gifts  and  graces  of  mere  servants,  but  the  approprii^te  endow- 
n^ats  and  characteristics  of  sons.  But  we  shoald  not  say 
enough  if  we  did  not  add  that  the  graces,  though  not  tiie,  purely 
buracttlous  gifts  of'  the  saints,  did  most  certainly  gain  by  the 
fiUal  spirit  an  exaltation  and  expansion,  an  invigoration  and  a 
stability,  greatly  beyond  what  appeared  in  them  before.  Till 
the  Paraclete  came,  how  obscure  the  spiritual  vision  of  even 
the  Apostles!  how  feeble  their  love!  how  faltering  their  faith! 
hovip  infirm  their  tesolutioni  The  Pentecost  transformed  them 
itit&  Christian  heroes  of  the  highest  order,  each  of  them  a  ter^ 
ror  to  Satan  and  his  whole  realms 

8.  We  wish  to  add  a  little  to  the  hints  already  thrown  out 
on  the  relations  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  success  of 
primitive  preachers.  Excepting  a  few  sporadic  cases  like  that 
of  Saiil  of  Tarsus  where  God  exercises  his  grace  in  a  pecuU 
iariy  sovereign  manner,  the  Lord  employs  his  people  as  the 
ehannels  of  his  mercy  to  the  unconverted.  As  an  almost  Uni* 
versal  rule,  where  there  are  no  saints  there  are  no  conver- 
sions. Where  the  Gospel  is  not  preached,  mankind  remain 
dead  in  trespasses  and  sins.  We  are,  therefore,  never  told  to 
pray  God  to  send  his  Spirit  down  upon  the  millions  in  the  re- 
motest depths  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  to  beseech  ^  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest  to  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest ;''  and  it 
«eems  to  be  assumed' that  if  this  is  not  done,  the  harvest  must 
perish.  It  was  no  more  truly  necessary  to  the  extensive  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  that  his  soldiers  should  march  into  the 
country  he  aimed  to  subjugate  and  fight  there,  than  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  Grod's  plan,  indispensable  that  the  sacramental 
host  of  the  elect  should  invade  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
fight  in  them  tiie  spiritual  battles  of  the  Lord.  Now,  in  or- 
der that  men  may  be  converted,  it  i^  obviously  necessary  that 
they  should  learn  the  truth,  and  learn  it  in  a  powerfully  im- 
pressive form.  Good  men  as  the  Old  Testament  saints  were, 
and  as  flie  disciples  of  Christ  were  before  they  received  the 
promise,»they  in  general  did  not  themselves  so  know  the  truth 
as  to  be  able  to  pierce  with  it  the  steel-clad  souls  of  the  mass- 
es of  men.  They  needed  that  the  truth  should  be  manifest- 
ed in  more  effulgent,  burning  power  and  glory  to  their  own 
souls,  till  every  fibre  of  their  being  was  instinct  with  the  life 
of  God.    They  needed  to  be  so  penetrated  and  saturated 
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with  the  mighfy  relations  of  man  to  God,  Christy  ffin,  HoH* 
ne^s.  Heaven,  Hell,  that  their  whole  external  life  should  plain- 
ly be  the  efflux  of  the  volcahic  thoughts  and  emotions  of  their 
inner  being.  They  needed  no  less,  that  this  burning  en- 
ergy should  be  chastened  by  a  divine  sweetness,  calmness, 
and  wisdom ;  so  that  their  whole  character  should  commend 
itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God.  They 
needed  too,  language  fit  to  convey  to  men's  minds  the  wondrous 
things  that  God  h^  taught  them — that  utterance  should  be 
given  them  to  open  their  nKMiths  boldly  as  behooved  them  to 
speak.  All  these  necessities  were  met  by  the  gift  of  the  Ho- 
ly Ghost  \  and  in  the  characters,  and  nughty  words  and  deeds 
of  the  first  preachers,  the  Holy  Ghost  bore  testimony  to  the 
gospel  they  proclaimed.  But  we  must  go  farther,  fbliy  to  ex* 
press  our  view  of  the  truth  on  this  subject.  In  them,  the 
8pirit  of  God  came  himself  in  contact  with  rebellious  man* 
From  them,  as  from  his  war-chariots,  he  fought  his  battles  of 
love,  and  shot  his  arrows  of  light,  and  power,  and  salvation* 
While  the  personal  agency  of  the  saints  was  fully  exerted— 
and  they  were  infiniteyr  far  from  being  mere  passive  organs  of 
another's  activity — the  Spirit  so  worked  in  theni  and  by  them, 
that  they  wei*e  always  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  exceK 
lency  of  the  power  was  not  of  them  but  6f  God.  How  itMiA* 
tous  the  expression  of  Paul's  humility !  "Yet  not  I,  but  the 
grace  of  God  that  was  with  me,**— an  undesigned  echo  of  the 
Savior's  saying :  "  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  tlie  Spirit  of 
your  Father  that  speaketh  in  you." 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Old  Testament  worthies  were  accus- 
tomed t6  sing  Tespecting  achievments  of  another  kind  :  **0, 
Lord,  thou  hast  wrought  all  our  works  for  us."  It  was  not 
only  the  effects  of  the  Spirit's  immediate  action  on  men's 
minds  that  they  saw  and  acknowledged  to  be  God's  woric  and 
not  theirs — ^they  felt  that  in  the  results  produced  by  their  own 
transformed  impressive  characters,  and  their  words  of  burning 
power  and  majestic  wisdom,  they  were  themselves  so  little 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  so  much,  that  to  ascribe  any  thing  to 
themselves  was  to  give  a  value  to  an  infinitesimal  in  the  prej^^ 
ence  of  an  infinite  quantity.  They  were  like  ttie  dry  bones 
in  Ezekiel's  valley,  entirely  powerless,  till  God  brought  bone 
to  its  bone,  and  clothed  the  SKcletons  with  flesh  and  "the  Spir- 
it of  life  from  God"  entered  into  them.  They  then  had  a 
mouth  and  wisdom  which  nbne  of  their  enemies  were  able  to 
gainsay  or  resist.  Bndued  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  whetherthe 
disciple  was  an  Apostle,  or  an  Elder,  or  a  private  Christian, 
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he  waaln  his  sphere  a  man  of  power,  and  his  testimbny  was 
felt  to  be  more  than  human. 

9.  We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  Spir- 
it of  prayer.  The  language  of  Paul  to  tins  point  ( {lonlr  8  : 
26—37)  is  peculiarly  striking :  "  The  Spirit  also  helpeth 
our  infirmities ;  for  we  know  not  what  We  should  pray  for  as 
we  ought,  hut  the  Spirit  itself  maketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered.  And  He  th^t  searcheth  the 
hearts  knowetti  what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  because  He 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of 
Ck>d.''  The  Spirit  as  here  spoken  of,  is  the  Spirit  of  adoption, 
Hie  Comforter  placed  within  the  being  of  God's  children. 
The  language  seems  to  say  that  as  the  Spirit  cries,  Abba, 
Father,  in  them,  so^  prays  in  them,  and  prays  with  an  earn- 
estness which  is  expresed  in  the  deepest  sighings  or  groans* 
But  the  saint  i&  not  in  this  exercise  passive, — ^he  prays  in  the 
Holy  Ghost  ( Jude  20,} — prays  with  all  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion in  the  Spirit,  watching  thereunto  witii  all  perseverance. 
Eph.  6: 18..  We  may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  faint  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  Paul  in  Romans,  if  we  call  to  mind  the  efforts 
which  a  wise  and  holy  mother  makes  to  teach  her  little  ones  to 
pray  after  she  hopes  God  has  blessed  her  endeavors  for  their  con- 
version. They  know  not  what  they  should  pray  for  as  they 
ought;  but  she  spreads  out  before  their  feeble  minds  the  ob- 
jectp  of  prayer,  and  as  her  own  soul  kindles,  she  breathes  into 
them  the  fire  of  her  own  pious  spirit,  puts  herself  into  their 
little  place,  and  alluring  them  upward,  utters  with  her  own 
mouth,  the  petition  wmch  through  her  own  teachings  swell 
their  young  bosoms  and  excite  tender  si^ines  in  her  own. 
If  the  mothef  could  go  into  the  interior  being  of  her  children 
or  send  her  soul  there,  and  become  to  them  as  it  were  a  high- 
er and  better  self,  we  should  have  a  much  closer  analogy. 
We  sometimes  see  an  instance  of  the  same  thing  in  the  en- 
deavors of  a  mature  saint,  who  has  had  long  and  deep  experi- 
ence of  prevalence  in  prayer,  to  bear  up  the  soul  of  a  young 
convert  with  his  own  soul  as  he  leads  him  in  supplication.  ^  It 
is  as  when' the  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth  over  her 
young,  taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings." 

Prayer  thus  offered  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  in  the  Holy 
Ghost,  is  answered ;  for  he  that  searcheth  the  hearts,  knowem 
what  is  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  because  he  maketh  intercession 
£»r  the  saints  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

10.  We  read  of  specific  directions  occasionally  given  to 
the   first  Christians,  distinct  entirely  from  illumination  .  re- 
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n>ecti^  tbe  glory  of  Chrift,  and  the  tniilitof  hb  GospeL 
^The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  Go  and  joii^  thyaelf  to  tbat 
chariot'^  ^.  While  Peter  tbcmght  on  the  vision^  tiie  %irit 
said  onto  him,  Behold  three  men  seek  thee.^'  ^  The  Spirit 
bade  me  go  with  thee  nothing  doubting*''  *♦  They  were  for- 
bidden of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  word  in  Asia."  .^  Thej 
essayed  to  go  into  Bithynia,  but  the  Spirit  suffered  them  not.'' 
Directions  of  this  kind,  whedier  the  common  privilege  of  the 
saints  or  not,  .'are  plainly  not  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
spiritual  illumination  and  discoveries  of  the  glories  and  per- 
iections  of  Jehovah — that  knowledge  of  the  only  true  G^ 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  which  is  life  eternal ;  because  such  things 
a  Balaam  might  receive,  as  his  history  plainly  shows*  But 
still  they  were  given  to  Philip,  and  Peter,  and  Paul,  not  as 
the  passive  organs,  but  free  children  of  Grod  ;  and  they  were 
not  despised  by  those  who  valued  every  token  of  their  8a^ 
vior's  presence,  and  his  superintendence  of  their  way* 

11*  We  have  occasionally,  in  the  iH>urse  ofour  remarks,  em^ 
ployed  the  word  Paraclete^  rendered  in  our  EngliA  Bibles^ 
Comforter^  because  there  is  no  word  in  our  language  that  fulljr 
expresses  its  import,  and  it  sometimes  occurs  in  English  books* 
The  word  is  rendered  in  other  versions,  Monitor,  Instructor, 
and  in  our  version,  (1  Jn.  2:1,)  Advocate*  Calvin  retains  the 
original  word.  Paraclete,  in  the  Gospel,  and  renders  by  the 
word  Advocate  in  the  Epistle*  Recent  investigations  have 
made  it  clear  that  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  very  compre* 
hensive,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  express,  so  far  as  one  word 
could  do  it,  all  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  to  the  children  of  God — 
Instructor,  Illuminator,  Monitor,  Guide,  Comforter,  Encoura- 
ger.  Advocate*  By  its  etymology,  the  word  denotes  a  friend 
whom  we,  or  another  for  us,  may,  at  any  time  when  we  need 
aid,  call  to  our  side.  This  accoids  with  the  saying,  Hedwel- 
leth  with  you,  or  more  literally,  by  you«  Ijie  nearer  and 
more  intimate  relation  he  was  about  to  assume,  is  indicated 
by  the  subjoined  promise.  He  shall  be  in  you*  We  diould 
choose  to  incorporate  the  word  into  our  language  rather  than 
to  dilute  its  import  by  the  use  of  any  angle  Englidi  word,  and 
leave  the  delightful  and  appropriate  task  of  explaining  its  sig- 
nificance to  ministers  of  the  Ck>spel*  We  have  precedents 
for  such  a  course,  in  the  woihIs  Baptism^  Paradiae^  Hades^  iJU 
Christ  or  Messiah^  and  a  number  of  other  tenns*  It  would  be 
difficult  to  pursue  the  same  course  with  respect  to  the  cognate 
nouns  and  verbs  when  they  refer  to  the  Spirit's  wodc,  and  per- 
haps the  attanpt  is  haidly  desirable* 
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13.  It  is  aniiKjiuity  of  miicb  interest  and  impoHance,  whether 
each  disciple  experienced  but  one  b9.ptismof  the  Spirit,  so  that 
the  blessing  was  thereafter  never  increased  or  repeated.  In 
Acts  4:  31,  it  is  said  that  when  the  disciples,-r-some  of  whom 
had  enjoyed  tiie  Pentecostal:  blessing, — had  prayed,  "  The 
plfice  was  shaken  where  thej  were  assembled  together,  and 
they  were  all  fUled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  spake  the 
word  with  boldn^s."  A  special  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  impart- 
ed for  the  occasion,  appears  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  cases  of  Pe- 
ter and  Stephen,  Acts  4:  8;  7:  55,  when  they  were  called  to 
address  the  Sanhedrim,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Jewish  na- 
tion. Analagous  illapses  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  acting  in 
totally  different  relations,  are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  having  fallen  upon  Gideon,  Samson,  Jepthah,  and 
^her  heroes  of  the  ^cient  people  of  God.  It  is  true  that 
some  modem  commentators  explain  such  language  as  b^ing*  a 
mere  figure  of  speech;  but  we  choose  to  recognize  the  actings 
of  God's  mighty  Spirit,  where  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  tell  us 
he  vouchsafed  his  presence,  whether  he  put  forth  his  strength 
to  nerve  his  children  for  a  corporeal  or  spiritual  victory— for 
a  battle  with  flesh  and  blQod,  or  with  the  spiritual  powers  of 
tibe  air. 

As  the  blessing  of  the  Spirit  might  be  increased,  so  it  might 
be  diminished.  A  Peter  might  dissemble  so  as  to  dieserve  the 
rebuke  of  Jiis  faithful  brother  Paul.  The  Spirit  might  be 
qnenched.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  whereby  the  saints  w-ere 
sealed  unto  the  day  of  redemption,  might  be  grieved^  Nay, 
possibly,  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  so  desecrated, 
that  he  would  move  to  the  threshold  of  the  house,  £^nd.prep^e 
to  go  far  off  from  his  sanctuary. 

13.  Persons  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  have  entep- 
tained  the  notion  that  those  who  enjoy  the  internal-  teachings 
of  the  ^rit,  need  no  instruction  from  the  Scriptures,  and  no 
spiritnal  aid  from  their  fellow  men,  or  from  the  diligent  and 
vigorous  exertion  of  their  own  intellectual  faculties.  Accord- 
ing to  this  notion,  the  sayii^gs  of  the  Savior,  which  the  Para- 
clete, the  Spirit  of  Truth,  was  to  call  to  the  remembrance  of 
his  disciples,  were  of  no  use  ^  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  not 
able  to  make  the  spiritual  Timothy  wise  unto  salvation  throu^ 
faith  in  Christ  Jesus  ;*  andj  it  was  very  preposterous  for  the 
Apostie  John  to  say,  '^  I  have  not  written  unto  you  because  ye 
know  not  the  truth,  but  because  ye  know  it,  and  because  no 
lie  is  of  tile  tnith."^  It  seems  that  the  Apostle's  hope  of  the 
gop4  success  of  his  letter,  wap  founded  in  the  fact  that  they 
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liad  an  unction  from  tiie  Hoi  j  One,  and  knew  all  things.  Acf 
cording  to  Paul,  1  C<»'.  3:  I,  there  weie  tilings  to  be  spoken  to 
those  who  were  spiritual  and  which  tfie  sjnritual  onlj  could 
bear,  as  well  as  tilings  to  be  addressed  to  babes  in  Christ. 
The  body  of  Christ  is  not  such  an  anomaly  that  each  member 
can  say  to  tiie  rest,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  **  The  eye  can- 
not say  to  the  hand,  I  have  no  need  of  the^ ;  nor  again  the 
head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  you.  Nay,  much  more, 
those  members  of  the  body  which  seem  to  be  more  feeble^  are 
necessary."  Vain  delusion,  therefore,  is  the  pretence  that 
God^s  Spirit  was  designed  to  create  among  the  members  of 
the  body  of  Christ  such  an  independence  as  would  be  the  dtf- 
astrous  occasion  of  everlasting  schism.  It  is  a  glorious  instance 
at  once  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  love  of  him  who  gives  gifts 
tomen, that  ^be  gave  some  [to  be]  apo^es ;  and  some  profh- 
ets;  and  some,  evangelists ;  and  some,  pastors  and  teachers :  for 
the  perfecting  of  the  saints  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  for 
the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Christ :  till  wie  all  come  m  the 
unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  tiie  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ:  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  children 
tbssed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doc- 
trine, by  the  sleight  of  men,  and  cunning  cmftiness,  whereby 
they  He  in  wait  to  deceive  ;  but  speaking  the  truth  in  love, 
may  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is  tte  head,  even 
Christ :  from  whom  the  whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and 
compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth,  according  to 
the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part,  maketh 
increase  of  the  body,  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love." 

As  to  the  exertion  of  our  own  intellectual  faculties :  tile 
prophetic  character  of  Daniel  did  not  render  it  needless  to 
him  **  to  learn  by  books  the  number  of  the  years"  of  the  c«qp- 
tivitv  ;  the  spiritual  endowments  of  Timothy  did  not  render 
reading  useless  to  him  or  the  study  even  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  so  despised  by  enthusiasts  ;  nor  did  Luke's  inspira- 
tion save  him  from  the  necessity  of  "  following  along  from  the 
beginning,"  (as  the  words  of  the  original  mean)  all  things 
which  eye  witnesses  of  the  matter  had  declared ;  nor  ^ 
even  PauPs  apostolic  character  make  ^  books  and  parchments" 
superfluous  to  him.  The  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  de- 
signed not  only  to  be  an  unsp^ikable  good  in  itself  but  to 
make  every  other  blessing  a  blesang  indeed  ;  and  especially 
to  make  the  sayings  of  Jesus  Christ  **  spirit  and  life"  to  the 
soul^^to  spread  a  glory  over  the  whole  sacred  pi^e-^to  give 
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tSdcti^e^  TBlue  to  all  heaTetf'tsmj^t  words — and  tp  prosper 
^veiT  endeavor  to  ^mw  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  and  Sai^r  Jesus  Christ" 

14.  The  view  we  have  exhibited  of  the  nature  of  the  gift  of 
ttie  Holy  Ghost,  makes^  it  almost  self^vident  that  it  was  not  de- 
signed for  the  ungodly.  8till  it  was  by  no  mere  arbitrary  de« 
cree  that  they  were  excluded  from  its  benefits.  ^  The  world 
^^annot  receive  Him,  because  it  se^th  Him  not,  neidier  knoweth 
Him."  Only  the  pure  in  heart^can  see  God— only  such  can 
a|:^rectate  those  disclosures  which  the  H<^y  Ghost  makes  of 
the  Divine  Glory.  ^  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him :  nei- 
ther can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  discern- 
ed." Were  God  to  hide  him  m  a  cleft  of  a  rock,  as  he  hid 
Moses,  imd  pass  hy  hioH  and  proclaim  his  name — the  words 
Hiat  spoke  forth  the  moral  perfections  of  the  J^temal  One, 
Aott^  expounded  by  the  ^irit,  would  he  to  him  little  else 
than  empty  sounds.  He  has  no  organ,  no  receptivity  for 
auch  communications*  A  man  must  have  a  heart  to  love  the 
tilings  of  the  Spirit  before  he  can  understand  th^n. 

Besides  how  would  it  consist  with  tiie  honor  of  tfie  Holy 
One  of  Israel  to  place  the  l^iechinah  of  his  glory,  {not  a  re- 
^endent  cloud  merely,  but  the  %)irit  himself,)  in  a  tern- 
ple«  stiU  a  ^habitation  of  devils  and  a  cage  of  unclean  birds t'^ 
^  What  fellow^p  h&ih  righteousness  with  unrighteousness  ? 
And  what  eommunion  ha£  light  with  darkness  ?  And  what 
concord  hath  Christ  witib  Belial  f  Those  that  receive  the 
Holy  Ghost  are  the  temple  of  the  Living  God  ;  ^  as  God  hath 
said,  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in  them.  Wherefore, 
[this  is  the  unalterable  condition,]  Come  out  from  among 
them  and  be  ye  separate,  ^aiih  the  Lord,  and  touch  not  an  un» 
clean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  to 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  and  daughters^  saith  the  Lord 
Almighty." 

The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  Spirit  of  Adoption,  given  to  sons  as 
such — such  m  character  and  claims.  Shall  the  gift  be  bestow- 
ed on  those  who  are  of  &eir  Father  the  DevU,  whose  lusts 
ihey  will  do  ?  How  would  Abba,  Fa&er,  sound  from  lips 
fHiicb  Jiave  never  uttered  a  word  of  filial  penitence  ?  And 
what  have  those  who  are  still  ^  children  of  wradi"  to  do  with 
the  Eamedtof  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the  ^  heirs  of  God 
and  jiAnt  heirs  with  Christ  ?" 

15.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  appears  to  have  been  such  a 
hlessing,  that  HiOfe  who  received  it  were  fully  conscioos  of  pot-    ^ 
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WesslfTg  it.  Not  that  they  all  doubted  of  their  own  piety  be- 
fore, and  that  this  blessing  assured  Ihem  of  their  acceptance. 
It  seems  plain  that  Peter  and  others  were  sure  that  they  loved 
the  Savter  befcre  the  events  of  the  Pentecost  occurred.  •  The 
lips  of  Christ  had  toH  his  disciples  that  they  were  clean  while 
as  yet  the  Paraclete  was  not  in  them  ;  and  an  angel  had  as- 
sured Cornelius  of  his  acceptance  before  the  Apostle  preach- 
ed to  him  the  Gospel  and  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  that 
heard  the  Word.  If  th^y  were  conscious  of  a  relation  o£ 
acceptance  before  the  reception  of  the  promise,  how  much 
more  when  the  Spirit  of  adoption  in  their  hearts  cried  Abba, 
Father  !  "I  think"  says  Calvin,  "that  the  Apostle  used  this 
participle  [crying]  to  express  greater  confidence  ;  for  doi^bt 
<ioes  not  suffer  us  to  speak  boldly,  but  holds  the  jaws  as  it  vr  t  fix 
cortpressed,  so  that  half-broken  words  hardly  come  forth  from 
a  faltering  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  crying  is  a  mark  of 
security  and  of  a  confidence  not  at  all  vacillating.  For  we 
have  not  received  the  Spirit  of  servitude  again  to  fear,  but  Of 
liberty  to  full  confidence." 

16.  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit  was  not  alwajrs  received  eve^ 
after  the  Savior's  glorification  at  the  moment  or  hour  of  re- 
pentance and  faith.  The  disciples  waited  ten  days  from  the 
Savior's  ascension  before  the  promise  came.  The  believing 
Samaritans  did  not  receive  it  till  Peter  and  John  went  down 

»from  Jerusalem  and  prayed  for  them  that  they  might  receive 
•the  'Holy  Ghost.     The  twelve  disciples  at  Ephesus  had  not 

-so  much  as  heard  whether  the  Holy  Ghost  was  yet  given.  It 
Was,  probably,  some  years  after  the  first  effusion  of  the  Spir- 
it that  the  devout  Cornelius  and  his  friends  obtained  the  gift. 
We  have  before  spoken  somewhat  at  large  upon  repentance 
and  faith  as  necessary  previous  conditions.  We  here  speak 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  manifestly  in  some  instances  a  consider- 
able time  after  those  conditions  existed  before  the  promise 
was  fulfilled.  We  merely  suggest  whether  the  delay  till  Pen- 
tecost had  not  respect,  not  to  the  subjective  state  of  the  disci- 
ples, but  the  fact  that  it  was  fit  that  the  first  effects  of  the  great 
blessing  should  be  witnessed  by  a  great  crowd  of  spectators 

.  from  (Israel  both  in  Palestine  and  of  the  Dispersion.  The  con- 
nexion of  the  spiritual  baptism  of  the  Samaritans  with  the 
visit  of  Peter  and  John  might  have  been  intended  to  endear 
the  Apostles  as  such  to  those  first  non-Jewish  converts.  The 
delay  in  the  other  recorded  cases  was  perhaps  owing  to  the 
general  principle  in  the  divine  administration,  that  God  does 
aot  bestow  a  particular  blessing  till  he  has  told  his  people  he 
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hassuch  a  blessuig  to  bestow  and  till  be  has  lima  tailed  fiu^  ' 
i^eir  believing  desires  and  prayers.  ^He  gives  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  those  that  ask  it ;"  and  how  shall  th^ask  it  till  they 
know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  blessing  ?  The  greater  tb^ 
blessing,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  previously  rousing  the 
soul  to  IcHig  for  it  and  to  seek  it  by  earnest  supplicatiiHi.  This 
will  cause  it  to  be  valued  when  it  is  bestowed,  and  to  be  cher- 
ished with  the  most  watchful  care.  We  may  be  ouite*  sure 
that  when  holy  desire  and  believing  prayer  have  nad  theift 
proper  scope,  the  hand  of  the  gracious  -fiavior  will  not  be 
held  back  so  long  that  ^hope  defeired  shall  make  the  heart 
sick." 

But  what  shall  be  said  of  &ose  who  know  these  things  and 
do  not  care  for  them,  or  care  for  them  not  enoueh  to  seek 
the  transcendent  blessing  vn&L  all  their  hearts  ?  Too  surely^ 
such  treat  with  practical  contempt  the  great  characteristic  spir* 
itual  work  of  the  Son  of  God — ^to  baptize  with  the  TixAj  Ghost* 
If  we  have  not  been  spiritually  baptized,  and  the  fact  is  not 
owing  to  our  ignorance,  as  in  the  case.of  Cornelius  and  ^ 
£phesian  disciples,  but  to  williil  supineness  and  neglect,  or  to 
proud  obstinate  unbelief^  the  words  of  Paul  (  Rom.  8: 9)  cer-^ 
,  tainly  bekMig  to  us,  ^If  any  man  have  not  the  l^irit  of  Christy 
be  is  none  of  his." 

16.  It  remains  to  enquire  whether  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  confined  to  the  primitive  age,  ch"  is  the  common 
privilege  of  the  children  of  God  in  all  ages.  We  know  not 
but  tiiat  much  which  we  have  said  will  appear  to  have  answer^ 
ed  tins  inquiry.  The  answer  is  certainly  to  be  found  in  many 
of  the  quotations  we  have  made  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It 
seems  quite  ridiculous  to  understand  the  predicti<ms  of  the 
prophets,  the  emphatic  language  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  the 
glowing  words  of  Christ,  of  a  handful  of  his  first  foUowere, 
and  their  ii^unediate  disciples.  The  interpretation  which 
.  gives  the  oracles  of  God  such  a  turn,  is  the  Uindest  and  most 
stupid  in&tuation.  The  eyes  that  see  only  miracles,  and 
tongues,  and  other  external  marvels  in  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  deserve  not  to  be  called  eyes  at  all.  Those  wonders 
had  their  place  and  their  importance  in  arousing  tiie  attention 
of  a  sense*besotted  world,  and  in  gaining  a  hearing  for  the  words 
of  salvation  from  those  who  ^^  unless  tiiey  sawsi^  and  won- 
ders would  not  believe;"  and  we  see  not  t&it  God  has 
uttered  as^  declaration  that  should  hinder  him  from  granti^ 
their  testimony  ^ain  if  the  Agencies  of  the  cause  of  trum 
should  call  ibr  it  But  still,  to  us  the  view  of  IVes*  Edwfurdi 
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seems  hot  irrational^  that  miracles  belong  rather  to  the  infancy 
than  the  manhood  of  religion  ;  but  the  indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  soul  as  the  author  of  Life,  Light,  Faith 
and  Love,  and  the  bond  of  union  between  the  Savior  and  his 
people,  the  Infinite  Father  and  his  children-— this  belongs  not 
to  the  childhood  of  religion  only,  but  is  the  highest  glory  of 
its  maturest  and  most  exalted  state,  in  heaven  as  well  as  on 
earth.  For  though  the  external  condition  and  appoinlHients 
of  God's  children  in  the  future  world  will  correspond  with  tiie 
splendors  of  their  glorified  Savior,  ( faintly  exhibited  in  the 
transfiguration  *  when  ^  his  face  shone  as  the  sun  and  his  rai- 
ment was  white  as  the  light,")  the  manifestations  which  are 
made  to  their  souls  of  the  glory  of  *  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ  will  be  to  them  the  great  stream  of  the  river  of  life  ; 
^  for  this  is  Life  Eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent,"  Evermore  as  they  gaee, 
with  unveiled  eyes, — and  not  in  a  mirror,  but  face  to  face, — 
on  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  they  will  be  changed  into  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  In 
this  world,  however,  the  same  discoveries  are  their  life,  while 
in  compassion  for  their  present  weakness,  the  paternal  tender- 
ness of  God  interposes  a  mirror,  lest  beneath  the  full  efful- 
;  gence  of  divine  glory  their  feeble  corporeal  frames  should 
sink  in  death  ;  "  for  no  man,"  God  himself  told  his ,  beloved 
servant  Moses,  ^  shall  see  my  face  and  live."  Our  salvation 
in  the  present  and  in  the  future  worlds  are  essentially  identi- 
•eal, — internal,  spiritual,  and  consisting  in  the  vision  of  God 
and  filial  fellowship  with  him^ 

With  respect  to  the  question  whether  the  baptism  of  the  Ho 
ly  Ghost  is  designed   for  Christians  of  all  generations,  the 
words  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  uttered  in  the  ears  of  Israel  assem- 
'  bled  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  are  perfectly  explicit*    ^  Repent 
and  be   baptized,  every  one  of  you  in  the   name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift 
'  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  for  the  promise  is  unto  you  atid  to  your 
childten,  and  "to  all  that  are  afar  off^  even  as  many  as  the  Lordour 
'  God  ^hall  calV^  The  language  otPaul  to  the  Galatians,  ( 3 : 7 — 
14)  if  not  quite  so  exphcit  as  that  of  Peter,  is  entirely  clear. 
We  quote  only  enough  of  the  passage  to  present  the  Apostle's 
view  of  the  point  we  are  discussing,    ^  The  Scripture  fore- 
,  seeing  that  God  would  justify  the  heathen  through  faith  preach- 
ed the  gospel  before  to  Abraham,  saying.  In  thee  shall   all 
nations  be  blessed,  &c. — that  the  blessing  of  Abraham  might 
icome-on  the  Gentiles  through  JesiK^Christ,  that  we.mi^t  re- 
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ceire  the  protnise  of  the  Spirit  thTovi^h  faith."  This  was  the 
ahiraate  point.  The  salvation  of  the  Gospel  was  not  proper- 
ly enjoyed  till  the  Spirit  of  adoption  was  received.  It  is  for 
rtiis  reason  thkt  the  same  Apostle  asks  tiiese  Gentiles  (3:  2) 
so  emphatically,  >'  This  only  would  I  learn  of  you,  Received 
ye  the  Spirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  the  hearing  of 
faith?"  Nor  does  the  language  of  Christ,  (John  7:  38)  di- 
vinely interpreted  of  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  not  to  be 
bestowed  till  our  Lord  was  glorified,  admit  of  any  other  sense, 
*^If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink.  He  that 
believetb  on  me — as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his  belly 
shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water." 

The  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  then,  in  its  Pentecostal  ful* 
ness,  was  not  to  be  confined  to  Hie  Primitive  Church  ;  but  it 
is  the  common  privilegie  of  all  believers— of  believers  even  of 
this  generation,  and  of  every  generation  to  come.  It  was  at 
first  indispensable  to  the  appropriate  happiness  and  befitting 
characteristics  of  children  of  God  and  brethren  of  Jesus  Christ 
— a  happiness  and  dignity  impossible  except  by  becoming  one 
with  him,  not  by  an  external  bond  like  that  which  unites  the 
famous  Siamese  twins,  but  an  internal  union  through  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  same  Spirit.  We  say  it  was  at  first  indispeh^ 
sable  for  these  ends  ;  and  it  has  not  ceased  to  be  indispensa- 
ble for  the  same  ends  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  was  necessary 
to  make  Apostles,  and  Prophets,  and  Saints,  able,  eflBcient  min- 
isters of  the  New  Testament.  Till  endued  by  this  baptism 
with  power  from  on  high,  they  were  not  prepared  to  convert 
the  nations  to  God.  The  same  necessity  exists  at  the  pres- 
ent day  and  will  continue  to  exist,  till  the  last  sinner  is  con- 
verted through  the  Gospel  preached  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  Heaven.  WJio  without  the  Holy  Ghost  is  suffi- 
cient for  these  things  ?  And  of  what  other  sufficiency  from 
G^  does  the  inspired  word  meike  mention  ?  Nor  will  a  less 
effusion  of  the  Spirit,  a  less  degree  of  the  Spirit  and  power  of 
sonship,  answer  now,  than  was  found  necessary  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age.  The  human  heart  is  not  less  rebellious  and  stub- 
bom,  Satan  is  not  less  active  and  wily.  Christians  are  not  in 
themselves  less  weak.  The  Cross  is  not  less  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  Jew  and  foplishness  to  the  Greek.  The  sensual- 
ities, the  superstitions,  the  philosophies  of  Asia,  Africa,  andPa- 
pal  Europe,  are  not  less  potent  for  infatuation,  nor  do  they  hold 
their  victims  with  a  grasp  less  firm  thaQ  the  formalism  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  wisdom  of  Greece.  If,  as  some  have  strangely  inti- 
mated, the  Holy  Ghost  was  more  mighty  in  the  freshness  of  hi» 
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first  efiimons,  than  we  can  ever  expect  him  to  be  again,  eitti- 
er  in  oarselves  or  in  the  Christians  who  are  to  come  after  us, 
alas  for  the  millions  of  our  race.  For  auffht  we  see,  the  doom 
is  passed  upon  them ;  for  salvation  shall  no  more  go  forth 
from  2iion.  Her  God  has  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom, 
and  will  no  more  pluck  it  out  But  no.  Cry  out  and  shout, 
thou  inhabitant  of  Zion  ;  for  great  is  the  Holy  One  of  Israel 
in  the  midst  of  thee.  The  Holj  Ghost  shall  jet  descend  on 
the  sons  of  God  in  greater  power  than  has  ever  jet  been  dia- 
plajred,  and  a  nation  shall  be  bom  in  adaj.  Judgment  shall 
run  down  as  water,  and  righteousness  as  a  mi^tj  stream. 
''  As  for  me,  [thej  are  Uie  words  of  God  to  Israel,  Is.  59:  21 ; 
60:  3,]  this  is  mj  covenant  with  them  saith  the  Lord :  Mj 
Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  mj  words  which  I  have  put  in 
thj  mouth  shall  not  depart  out  of  thj  moutii,  nor  out  of  the 
mouth  of  thj  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thj  seed^s  seed, 
henceforth  and  forever.  Arise,  shine,  for  thj  light  is  come, 
and  the  glorj  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  For  be^ 
hold  darkness  covereth  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  ihe  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  Lord  shall  arise  upon  thee,  and  his  glorj  shaU  be 
seen  upon  thee.  And  this  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thj  Ught, 
and  kings  to  &e  brightness  of  thj  rising."  Does  not  the 
voice  of  God^s  word  demand  of  us,  the  professed  Christians 
of  the  present  generation,' to  laj  hold  upon  these  great 
promises,^ lest  that  come  upon  us  which  is  spoken  of  bj  the 
prophets  : — Behold,  je  despisers,  and  wonder,  and  perish  ; 
for  I  work  a  work  in  jour  dajs,  a  work  which  jou  will  in  no 
wise  believe^  though  a  man  declare  it  unto  jou  ?''  Enlarge- 
ment  and  deliverance  for  the  laboring  cause  of  God,  will  arise 
from  some  quarter.  It  will  be  most  melancholj  for  us,  if, 
when  we  get  to  the  end  of  our  swiilt-passing  probation,  God 
shoild  remind  us  of  all  the  gracious  promises  of  his  Ups  of 
which  we  have  known,  and  all  the  wonders  of  his  grace  of 
which  we  have  heard,  as  he  reminded  obdurate  Israel  of  the 
signs  and  great  miracles  done  in  their  behalf  upon  Phara<^ 
and  his  land,  and  should  be  obliged  to  tell  us,  too,  ^  Yet  the 
Lord  hath  not  given  jou  a  heart  to  perceive,  and  ejes  to  see, 
and  ears  to  hear  unto  this  daj.'' 
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Chalmers  on  tte  Romans. 

Leduires  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans^  by  Thomas 
Chalmers^  D.  JD.^  L*  L.  £)•,  ^c.  JVew  York:  Published  by 
Robert  Carter.  58  Canal  Street.      1845. 

[By  the  Rev.  Samcel  D.  Cochrak,  of  New  York  City.] 

*  Chalmers  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  cdnsteHation  of 
Christian  worthies.  From  youth  to  age,  he  has  shed  forth  a 
radiation  of  *^  religious  light^'  of  no  ordifiaiy  brilliancy.— 
His  writings,  in  their  uniform  tenor,  are  the  obvious  emana- 
tions of  a  mind  naturally  endowed  with  numerous  excellences 
and  amiabilities,  enriched  with  various  and  lofty  attainments, 
and  permeated  and  moulded  by  the  principles  and  influence  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ.  They  have  gained  for  him  the  meed  of 
a  lofty  estimation  and  an  ascendency  of  influence  by  which  he 
is  distinguished,  velut  inter  igries  Luna  minores^  among  thou- 
sands of  his  Christian  compeers. 

It  seetns  fit,  that  in  the  outset  of  this  Review,  we  should  ap- 
propriate a  brief  space  to*  the  inquiries, — ^What  aire  the  char- 
acteristics of  his  writings  ?  and,  What  do  they  evince  respect- 
ing their  author  ? 

Much  might  be  said  of  Chalmers'  style.  It  is  quite  unique, 
5«id  abounds  in  faults  well  nigh  as  numerous  and  striking  as 
ite  etcelknces.  Never  was  a  style  more  thoroughly  artistic 
in  all  its  elements  and  structure.  The  law  of  its  organization 
strongly  allies  it  to  poetry.  One  of  its  peculiar  characteristics 
is  its  rhythmical  construction,  which,  though  of  different  pro- 
portions from  that  of  poetry,  is  ordinarily  as  obvious,  arid  near- 
ly as  uniform.  This  measured  and  musical  arrangement,  in 
general,  both  dignifies  and  adorns  his  writings,  investing  them 
with  a  kind  of  epic  grandeur.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  the  popularity  which  they  have  attained. 

But  it  has  also  its  faults.  From  its  very  organization,  it  is 
too  inelastic  and  unwieldy  to  be  a  facile  instrument  of  ever- 
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vaTjinf  tb<>U|bt^  or  to  possess  the  matost  practical  effieieiiejr. 
Genius  may  mdeed,  by  vhtue  or  its  endtess  i^^todes^  work 
wonders  in  apjdjing  it  wilii  ileeimng  &cilitr,  not  only  tograre 
and  lofty  tji^mes,  for  which  alcme  it  has  affinify,  hot  to  those 
of  an  ordiilftry  and  practicalcharacter.  By  sudi  adiievm^its, 
howeyer,  it  rather  evinces  its  own  sublime  energies,  tiian  aiqr 
superior  excellence  in  the  instrument  it  employs.  As  a  mode 
of  composition,  it  approximates  (we  say  not  how  neai^,)  to- 
wards blank  verse*  But  would  blank  verse  be  a  good  ^yle 
for  essays,  sermons,  and  disquisitions  in  general !  It  might 
give  dignity  and  adornment  to  many  inculcations,  but  would 
it  be  pliant  and  eSective  for  conveying  instruction  and  iii^re»- 
sing  lessons  of  vital  concernment  ? 

The  truth  is,  this  style  necessarily  fmls  the  force  of  the  mass 
of  topics  with  which  such  compositions  have  to  do*.  Its  high" 
ly  artistic  and  elabon^  character,  is  too  far  removed  from  the 
ordinary  mode  ^f  communication,  whetiier  oral  <h-  writteo. 
It  is  exactiy  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  the  multitude  mo^r 
convey  and  receive  their  ideas.  Hf^ce  in  exploring  tiieir 
way  through  its  unaccustomed  periods,  they  often  foundor 
amidst  their  intricacies,  either  wearying  with  tiie  exerti<m  to 
comprehend  their  import,  or  losing  it  altogetiier  in  compasang 
their  circuit.  It  can  never,  tiierefore  be  popular,  in  tb^  sense 
of  being  extonsively  read  by  the  mass. 

Nor  is  it  the  best  style,  in  point  of  moral  utilify,  even  fer 
those  whose  capacity  or  cultore  has  qualified  them  to  read  and 
appreciate  it.  As  a  mode  of  conveying  truth:  to  the  con- 
science and  heart,  it  can  never  equal  the  more  simple,  direc^t 
and  transparent  sfyle.  That  carries  the  whole  mind  into  iea- 
mediate  contact  with  the  subject  on  which  it  treats :  but^t> 
divides  it  between  itself  and  tiie  subject,  not  seldom  attractii^ 
the  -greater  proportion  of  attention,  thought,  and  feeling.  It 
f^ilsof  the  niUest  efficiency  upon  the  understanding  and  the 
hearty  just  because  it  so  much  concerns  itself  with,  ami  addres- 
es  itself  to  the  principles  ^{  taste.  By  bringing  into  play,  in 
reference  to  itself,  the  im^nation  and  $mcy,  and  the  emo- 
tions which  naturally  accompany  their  exercise^it  prev^iits 
the  possibility  of  the  deepest  impression  respecting  the  topics 
which  it  invests.  A  house  divided  against  itself  n^gbt  9s  well 
be  expected  to  stand,  as  a  mind  thus  divided  between  style 
and  subject,  to  givo  itself  wholly  to,  or  to  recdve  the  deepest 
impression  from  the  truths  which  the  subject  involves.  Be- 
sides, it  has  the  effect  to  generate  in  its  a^nurers  a  confusion 
of  truth  witii  that  wUch  is  tasteful,  so  that,  in  thousands  of  ca- 
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ces,  mere  taste  is  made  tbe  criterion  of  the  valtie  of  troth,  and 
file  most  important  and  even  sacred  incukations  are  spamed, 
except  as  thej  may  be  arrayed  in  Ae  attire  of  a  most  elabo- 
rate and  refined,  or  artistic  elocution. 

In  the  hands  of  Chabners,  this  species  of  style  assumes  its 
most  imposing  form.  It  is  exubenmt  in  an  elevated  and  va- 
ried diction,  in  curious  felicities  of  expression,  in  creations  of 
tiie  imagination,  and  in  embellishnaents  of  fancy.  These 
characteristics  belong,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  very  nature 
of  this^  style,  but  the  profuse  degree  in  which  they  appear  iit 
his  writings  eminently  distinguishes  tiiem.  The  competent 
reader  must  judge  for  himself  how  they  compare  with  the 
prose  of  Milton,  or  the  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  in  respect 
to  tiiese  characteristics ;  but  we  know  of  no  more  modem 
writer,  especially  on  religious  subjects,  whose  compositions  are 
80  replete  with  tiiem.  But  there  are  several  prominent  faults 
to  be  set  over  against  tiiese  elements  of  excellence.  Not  even 
the  writings  of  Carlyle  are  more  distinctly  stamped  with  man- 
nerism. ^  It  is  never  absent  from  a  single  page.  In  Carlyle, 
it  assumes  a  type  of  grotesqueness  and  oddity  ;  but  in  Chal- 
mers, of  self-recoHected  preciseness,  and  formal  stateliness. 
He  seems  to  feel  like  tiiose  devotees  of  etiquette,  who  never 
indulge  tiieir  guests,  or  even  tiieir  friends,  with  the  easy  fa- 
miliarity of  cordial  intercourse,  but  seem  to  regard  it  as  a  sin 
unpardonable,  to  relax  for  a  nxmient  their  ceremonious  for- 
mality. 

Anotiier  fault,  worse  still  than  this,  is  the  unparalleled  de- 
gree to  which  he  carries  repetition.  You  can  scarcely  read  a 
discourse  in  which  iteration  does  not  cloy.  It  would  abso- 
lutely seem  as  if  he  sometimes  tried  in  how  many  different 
ways  he  could  express  the  same  thought,  or  how  nearly  he 
could  come  to  constracting  a  discourse  out  of  merely  varied 
utterances  of  one  simple  sentiment.  How  often,  in  direct 
succession,  any  given  thought  might  admit  of  repetition  by  a 
mere  variation  of  costume,  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  deter- 
mine. Such  repetitions  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied  from 
the  wardrobe  of  genius  or  of  art  But  no  rhetorical  garniture, 
however  interwoven  with  richness  of  language,  felicity  of  ex- 
pression, harmony  of  periods, — ^in  short,  with  all  the  elements 
of  grandeur,  grace  and  beauty,  can  save  tiie  thought  thus  re- 
peated, from  becoming  utterly  ^  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable," 

**  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Yexiiig  the  dnil  ean  of  a  drowsy  man.** 
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'  There  is  another  fault  in  his  writings  ;  they  are  excessive- 
ly verbose.  His  thoughts  often  reel  imder  the  burdensome 
v^ybiage  with  which  they  are  invested.  And  yet,  on  inspec- 
ting any  giv«n  passage,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  particulai 
words,  or  phrases,  could  well  have  been  dispensed  with*  It 
could  only  have  been  by  an  utter  revolution  in  the  entire  struc- 
ture of  his  composition.  The  style  being  given,  its  verbosity 
seems  necessary. 

Chalmers,  as  his  writings  most  fully  evince,  is  liberally  en- 
dowed with  some  of  the  most  important  attributes  of  genius  ; 
imagiuation,  fancy,  and  a  keen  and  passionate  sympathy  with 
beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  sublimity.  We  will  not 
say  that  he  is  endowed  with  these  attributes  in  the  high- 
est degree,  or  in  the,  best  combinations,  but  that  he  pos- 
sesses them  in  such  degree  and  combination  as  to  place  him 
highly  aloft  in  the  ranks  of  the  gifted.  Many,  even  in  the  list 
of  the  sons  of  song,  whose  names  have  been  blazoned  in  the 
hulletins  of  fame,  could  sustain  no  pretensions  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  his  peers.  He,  far  more  than  they,  possesses  that  eye, 
which  ^  glancesfron^  leaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven  ;" 
that  power,  which  "  bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known," or  gives  to  those  that  are,  new  worth  or  magic  to  our 
minds,  by  polishing,  coloring,  embellishing,  or  embossing 
them  with  its  own  plcistic  hand — which  makes  new  beauty 
cloW  even  in  the  rose,  and,  by  its  divine  alchimy,  transmute^ 
into  enduring  and  engrossing  loveliness  or  grandeur,  those 
common  objects^  which  wake  no  interest  in,  and  bring  no 
charm  over  the  common  observer,  until  it  has  thus  executed 
its  task,  and  presented  them  to  his  vision ;  and  that  suscepti- 
ble sympathy  which, 

**  Like  that  wild  barp  whose  magic  tone, 
Is  waken'd  by  the  wind  alone," 

thrills  responsive  to  every  touch  of  nature's  myriad  influen- 
ces, and  laughs  or  weeps  in  harmony  with  the  universal 
beart 

To  an  individual  thus  endowed,poetry  would  naturally  possess 
peculiar  attractions.  Its  study  would  soon  grow  into  a  passion, 
and  be  pursued  with  such  avidity,  that  all  Ws  associations,^ and 
modes  of  conception  and  utterance,  would  be  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  its  characteristics.  It  would  reveal  itself  on  ev^- 
ry  page  !  Thus  have  we  a  solution  of  some  of  the  leading 
peculiarities  of  Chalmers  style  which  we  have  already  noticed. 
He  would  also,  of  course,  extensively  cultivate  an  acquaintance 
with  polite  and  elegant  litexature,  roaming  through  its  fields 
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and  garden^  and  treasuring  up  its  wtsaltb  and  flowers.  We 
are  much  mistaken  if  be  has  not  always  l^een  an  industrious 
student,  plying  his  energies,  in  ceaseless  endeavors,  ih  achieve 
the  greatest  results  in  his  chosen  avocations. 

His  mind  is  not  logical  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  teilA.    It 
is  of  that  order  of  intellect  which  seems  to  discover  truths,  'Or 

{)rlnciples,  rather  by  a  kind  of  direct  intuition,  than  by  any 
ogical  process.  "  The  incumbent  weight  of  absolute  convic- 
tion" rests  not,  with  such  minds,  upon  a  strong  foundation  of 
logical  premises,  but  upon  the  self-evidencing  force  of  their 
simple  vision.  In  discovering  any  given  point  or  principle, 
the  only  thing  of  which  they  seem  directly  conscious  is,  tflat 
they  see  it.  But  why  they  see  it,  or  what  its  -logical  rela- 
tions and  dependencies  are,  they  seem  utterly  iticapable  of 
giving  any  immediate  and  satisfactory  account.  Their  Jirst 
views  are  insulated^  and  it  is  a  subsequent  task  for  thetk  to  dis- 
cover and  develop  the  logical  ligaments  which  Unite  them 
with  principles  already  maintained.  Hence,  they  are  ofteft 
greatly  at  a  loss  to  assign  any  good  grounds  for  their  most  as- 
sured convictions,  until  they  have  had  time  to  search  them  out. 
Sometimes,  after  a  long  and  laborious  search,  it  is  but  a  sorry 
account  that  they  are  able  to  give  of  the  premises  which  sup- 
port their  most  vital  and  valued  perceptions  of  truth  ;  and 
that  too,  not  because  the  premises  are  inscrutable,  but  because 
they  are  deficient  in  ability  to  detect  them.  The  productions 
of  such  minds  uniformly  bear  the  stamp  of  their  peculiarity. 
A  sermon,  or  address  from  one  of  them  will  consist  mos^y  ^t 
a  single  thought  presented  in  as  many  diversified  forms  as  will 
suffice  for  a  discourse.*  Sometimes  they  will  present  you 
more  thoughts  than  one,  but  each  with  various  repetitions,  and 
not  with  its  logical  connections  ^  The  eloquence  of  such  per- 
sons must  of  course  consist  mainly  in  the  drapery  with  which 
they  invest  their  thoughts.  It  is  an  eloquence  quite  different 
in  kind  from  that  of  Demosthenes  which 

**  Sbook  the  arsenal,  and  folmined  over  Greeeft 
To  Macedon  and  Arlaxerxes*  tifrone ;" 

err  even  from  that  of  Cicero,  whose  ornaments  and  imagery 
never  delayed  the  progress  of  a  constantly  advancing  and  pow- 
erful argumentation.  It  is  not  the  eloquence  in  which  the  speak* 
er  and  his  style  are  comparatively  forgotten  by  those  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  in  the  interest  of  the  subject  presented,  and  its 

important  bearings  :  but  that  in  which  the  principal  interest 
• 

^See  Chalmers'  Discoufse  on  the  Expolsbe  Power  of  a  New  Affection^ 
11 
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cen^sts  ift  the  adnpiratioii  mrhich  it  excites  respecting  tiie 
speaker  and  his  stjje,  and  in  the  qualifications  which  its  vari- 
ous adornments  aSbrd.  The  fact  is,  their  deficiency  of  dia- 
lectic power  renders  it  next  to  imposrible  for  them  to  expand 
a  subject  widely  in  its  logical  bearings  and  applications,  or  to 
press  it  powerfully  forward  to  its  ultimate  issues.  But  they 
have  a  compensative  power.  They  can  ordinarily  brood, 
with  interest,  over  a  single  point  ^uch  longer  than  others  ; 
and,  in  tr«th,'their  interest  ordiaarily  seems  to  grow  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  dwell  upon  it ;  that  is, 
tili  another  more  powerfiil  or  important  subject  engrosses  their 
attention.  Consequently,  other  things  being  equal,  they  are 
able  to  impart  a  greater  interest  in  presenting  a  given  point, 
than  others  could  in  the  same  manner — that  as,  by  exhibiting 
its  simple  self,  without  giving  it  logical  expansion.  It  must 
not  be  inferred  that  they  lack  discrimination.  In  delicate 
logical  distinctions  they  may,  but  as  it  respects  the  main  points 
with  whkh  their  attention  has  been  engrossed,  it  is  quite  the 
reverse.  But  they  distinguish  just  as  they  describe,  by  a  kind 
of  directdiscemmentof  difference,  without  distinct  concious- 
ness  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  rests  in  their  own  minds.  Of 
course,  such  minds  can  never  be  distinguished  as  coasistent 
system-makers.     They  cannot  grasp 

**•  Truth  in  the  system,  the  fuM  orb ;  where  truths 
By  truths  eDslighteDed,  and  siMtained,*' 

constitute  a  ^orious  whole  of  synunetry  and  grace.  At  any 
rate,  they  are  not  so  competent  to  do  this  as  those  of  a  more 
dialectic  cast.  They  may  be  unsurpassed  observers,  not  only 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  external  world,  and  of  things  in 
general,  b&t  of  the  facts  of  consciou^ess,  detecting  and  mark- 
ing them  with  the  highest  exactitude,  whether  in  relation  to 
metaphysical  science^  or  to  religious  experience  ;  but  they 
can  never  combine  and  connect  them  fcto  a  harmonious  and 
chain-like  relation,  as  minds  on  the  model  of  Bacon,  Locke, 
or  Edwards  would.  They  may  describe  facts  with  great  pre- 
cision, and  greatly  to  the  instruction  of  those  they  address,  but 
it  will  remain  for  others  to  construct  them  into  the  arrange- 
ment of  systematic  development.  Of  course,  the  reader  will 
not  understand  us  as  maintaining  in  these  remarks  that  this  or- 
der of  intellect  has  no  logical  capacity,  or  that  all  who  would 
fall  under  our  general  description  are  alikedeficient  in  it.  On 
th,e  contrary,  to  be  void  of  it  utterly  is  an  impossibSity,  and 
t  a  degrees  of  deficiency  in  it  are  well  nigh  as  numerous  as 
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i^e  individuals  embraced  in  the  class  described'  We  aie 
simply  denying  their  logical  power  in  a  comparative  senBe;^ 
How  far  this  general  outline  applies  to  C^halmers,  we  will  not 
attempt  to  detcrmihe,  but  that  he  properly  ranks  with  this- 
class  se^ms  to  us  a  fact  so  plain,  that  we  think  it  wouW  be  con- 
ceded even  by  himself,  or  such  of  his  warmest  admirers  as- 
are  most  competent  to  judge. 

BRs  writings,  moreover,  abundantly  evince,  not  only  that  he 
Js  aChristian^  but  that  his  piety  has  long  been  of  a  ripe  de- 
velopment. His  delineations  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  to  its  na- 
ture and  origin,  its  helps  and  hindrances,  its  trials  and  triumphs, 
its  conditions  and  growth — in  short,  as  to  its  entire  history, 
are  all  indicative  of  a  thorough  personal  experience  as  the 
source  of  their  derivation.  And*there  is,  too,  a  Bfeautiful  exhi- 
bition of  dignified  Christian  urbanity  in  his  pages.  It  is  the 
very  contrast  of  crabbed  censoriousness  and  sectarian  illiber- 
ality.  It  is  the  emanation  of  a  lofty  and  profoundly  Chris- 
tianized spirit.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  his  private 
life,  but,  if  Chalmers  isnot  one  of  the  most  benignant  and  ami- 
able of  men,  we  are  entirely  dfeceivedv  Hie  christian  liber- 
ality, or  rather  Catholicism^  will  be  seen  from  the  following  pas- 
sage which  is  but  a  specimen  of  a  numerous  family  to  which 
there  is  no  exception  in  his  works. 

"  We  have  put  forth  these  remarks,  not  for  the  purpose  of  inspiriug 
a  very  violent  distaste  towards  the  practice  of  others  in  respect  of  bap- 
tism, but  of  reconciling  you  to  your  own  ;  and  of  protecting  you  fmn» 
any  disturbance  of  mincP,  on  account  of  their  arguments.  iS  forms  no 
peculiarity  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  that  itien  differ  so  much  in  mat- 
ters connected  vi^ith  Christianity ;  but  it  forms  a  very  pleasing  peculiar- 
ity, that  men  can  do  now  what  they  seldom  did  before,  they  can  agree 
to  differ.  With  zeal  for  the  essentials,  they  can  now  tolerate  each  other 
in  the  circumstantials  of  their  feitb;  and  under  all  the  variety  which 
they  wear,  whether  of  complexioti  or  of  outward  observance,  can  re- 
cognize the  brotherhood  of  a  common  doctrine  and  of  a  common  spirit, 
among  very  many  of  the  modern  denominations  of  Christendom. 
The  line  whiohtmeasures  off  the  groundof  vital  and  evangelical  religion, 
from  the  general  ungodliness  of  our  worlds  must  never  be  effaced  from 
observation;  and  the  latitudinarianism  whic}^ would  tread  it  under  foot, 
must  be  fearfully  avoided;  and  an  impregnable^aoredness  must  be  thrown 
around  that  people,  who  stand  peculiarized  by  their  devt>tedness  and  their 
faith  from  the  great  bulk  of  a  species  who  areof  the  earth  and  earthly. 
But  while  we  hold  it  necessary  to  raise  and'to  strengthen  the  wa: 
by  which  the  fold  is  snrronnded^-and  that,  not'  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
tercepting the  flow  of  kindness  and  of  Christian  philaotbrophy  from 
withtiH  but  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  streams  of  contamina- 
tion from  without— -we  should  like  to  see  all  the  lines  of  partition  that 
have  keen  drawn  in  the  fold  itself  utterly  swept  away.  This  is  fair 
gr^and  for  the  march  of  httitadinarianism-^-and  that,  not  fdr  the  object 
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of  thereby  potting  dbwn  the  signals  of' distinction  between  one  party 
of  Christians  and  another,  but,  alio  win  j^  each  to  wear  its  own,  for  the 
object  of  associating  theniiby  alt  the  ti^s  and  the  recognitions  of  Chris- 
tian fellowship.  In  this  way,  we  appicehend,  that  there  will  come  at 
length.-to  be  the  voluntary  surrender  of  many  of  oui;  existing  distinc- ' 
tions,.  which  will  far  mpre  readily  give  way  by  being  tolerated  than  by 
being  fought  against.  And'thts  is  just  the  feeling  in^  which  we  regard 
the  difference,  that  obtains  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  It  ma»y  subside 
into,  one  and*  the  same  style  of  observation,  or*  if  may  not.  It  is  one 
4>f  those  innei;  partitions  wjiich»may  at  length  be  overthrown  by  mutual 
consent;  but  in  the  mean.time,  let  the  portals  of  a  free  admittance  up- 
on both  sides  be  multipled  as  fast  as  they  may  along  the  whole  extent 
of  it;  and  let  it  no  longer  be  confounded  with  the  outer  wall  of  the  great 
Christisln  ten>ple,  but  be  instantly  recognized  as  the  slender  paaition 
of  one  of  its  apartments,  and  the  door  of  which  is  opened  for  tke  iisi«irs 
of  welcome  and  kind/ intercourse  to  all  thQ  other  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian family.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  of  the  Par^ticular  Baptists  of 
England,  that  they  form  the  denomination  of  Puller  and  Carey,  and 
Hyland  and  H:all  and;  Foster ;  that  they  have  originated  among-  the 
greatest  of  all  missionary  enterprises ;  that  they  have  enriched- the 
Christian  literature  of  our  country  with  authorship  of  the  roost  exalted 
piety,  as  well  as  of  the  first  talent  and  of  the  first  eloquence;  that  they 
have  waged  a  very  noble  and  successful  war  with  the  hydra  of  Amino- 
mianism;  that  perhaps  there  is  not  a  more  intellectual  community  of 
ministers  in  our  island,  or  who  have  put  forth  to  their  number  a  great- 
ep-amount  of  mental  power  and  mental  activity  in  the  defence  and^illus*- 
tration.of  our  common  faith;  and*  what  is  better. than  all  the  triumphs 
qf'geniuSv  or  understanding,  who,  b^their.  s^al  and  fidelity  and  pasto- 
ral labor  among  the  congregations  which  they  have  reared,  have  don^ 
more  to  swell  the  lists  of  genuine  discipleship  in  the  walks  of  private  so- 
ciety---and  thus  both  to  uphold  and  to  extend  the  living  Christianity 
of  our  nation." — Lee.  14 :  pp.  75, 76.. 

The  inculcations  and  opinions  of  such  a  man  cannot  fail  to 
have  distinguishing  weight..  As  we  ha\ie  already  said^  his  wri* 
titigswillneyer  be  popular,  in  the  sense  of  being  extensively 
perused;  amplig  the  undisciplined  commonalty  of  readers,  but 
Hie  more  cultivated,  and  literary  class  will  always  constitute 
a  "  fit  audience"  and  not  "  few^"  with  whom  they  will  possess 
a  high  popularity,  aad  to  many  of  whom  they  will  become  a 
model  of  imitation  in  respect  to  style,  and  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
iA  respect  to  doctrines  and  expositions.  Not  only  will  young 
men,  particularly  in  the  ipinistry,  who  aspire  to  be  considered 
eloquent  and  profound,  endeavor  to  plume  the  wings  of  their 
rhetoric  with  feathers  plucked*  from  his,  and  to  fill  their  do«- 
trinal  armory  with  weapons  and^instruments  extracted  from  hid, 
but  those  in  life's  more  advanced  stages,  will  endeavor  to  make 
an  end  of  all  controversy  on  theological  points,  by  quoting  his 
me>ws  as  the  farthest  result  of  human  insight,  and  of  decisive 
authority  on  the  topics  in  question.   .  Not  that  he  is  a  formative 
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mind,  in  the  sense  of  having  developed  and  launched  into  the 
world  any  grand  additions  to  theological  opinions  and  discrim- 
inations* On  the  contrary,  men  will  never  refer  to  him  the 
origination  of  one  single  important  and  peculiarizing  tenet,  ei- 
ther  theological  or  philos^phicaL  It  has  been  his  whole  voca- 
tion to  expound  and  give  new  currency,  by  the  energy  and  art 
of  his  genius,  to  views  already  substantially  afloat,  and  recog- 
nized among' believers  in  the  Calvinistic  faiths  But  his  expo- 
sitions and  elucidations  of  those  vi^ws  wilUbe  regarded -by  their 
adherents,  in  consequence  of  the  imposing  attributes  of  his 
mode  of  setting  them  forth  and  defending  them,  as  giving  them 
ooDfinnatioh,.and  an  indisputable  title  tO' universal  accept- 
ance ;  and  by  many  others,  as  constituting  a  sufficient  reason 
for  admitting  and  embradng  thenfw  Hence  we  have  believed 
it  would  be  a  service  to  truth,  and  to  the  great  end^  of  benev- 
olence, to  review  these  Lectures  on  Romans,  and^  as  fully  as 
we  can  in  an  article  like  this,  to  exhibit  his  views,  and  our  own 
respecting  them,  on  several  of  the  njost  important  tenets  of 
Christianity.  But  let  not  the  reader  anticipate  that  our  re- 
marks on  his  views  and  exhibitions  will  consist  of  constant  dis- 
agreements and  antagonisms. .  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  our 
pleasure  to  express  eur  most  hearty  approval  oSand  concur- 
rence in  his  views  on  several  vastly  important  questions,  and 
to  commend  them  to^all, — especially  to  those  who  disapprove 
and  reject  them.'  Nevertheless,  there  are  poiirts  against  which^ 
we  shall  array  a  decided  hostility,  and  various  argumentation*' 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  expose  as  logically  dfefective,  or*' 
utterly  fallacious.  As  to  bis  exegesis,  we  shall  in  general  al- 
lude to  it  only  as  it  is  necessarily  linked  with  topies  in  discus- 
sion. 

Since  the  doctrine  of  Sinus  naturally  first  inr theological  or-» 
der,  it  will  first  engage  our  attentions  A  few  questions  wili 
put  the  reader  in  possession  of  his  views  on  various  aspects  of 
this  subject.  Our  first  reference  is  taa  passage  in  which  he 
distinguishes  between^  and  dfe&eswhat  he  means  byf  original 
sin,  and  its  guilt. 

"-This  doctrine  then^  may  l>e-ivgardidin  two^lffereiiraspeetjK-fSrsir 
as  it  respects  the  disposition -to  sio,  and  secooctiy  a»  it  respects  the^ 
guilt  of  it.  These  two  particulais,  you  will  obser? Or  are  distinct  fron»  • 
one  another.  To  say  thkt  a  man  ha»  a  tendency  by  nature  to  run  into> 
the  eommission  of  sin,  is  to  say  onelktng— to  say  that  N  nature  he  is  m 
a  state  of  guilt  or  coiidcimnation,  i9^tir*6ay  another*  The  act  of  sin  is? 
4tsti»ct  from  the  punishment  of  sin.  The  disposition  to  it,  is  a  thing 
•eparate  and  apart  from  the  desert  of  it.  The  conoption  of  human  na^ 
tHMi  means- it»<4endency  t»«io«-^  Th»'gjult  oC  Ih^ra^wh^  weavthatBftr^ 
11* 
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ture,  means  tbeir  evil  desert  on  account  of  sin;  and  for-vwhioh,  ^ibea 
reckoned: with,  a  penal  sentence  may  justlyxbelaid  upon  tbevi." — Lee. 
S3.:  p.  115. 

On  the  following  page,  he  amply  illustrates  what  he  means 
bj  the  term  original  in  respect  to  this  subject. 

"  Now  this  may  lead  us  to  understand  in  part,  wjxgt  i^r  meant  by  the  term 
original,  as  applied  to  the  doctrine  now  under  consideration.  It  is.  quite 
a  current  mode  of  expression,  when  one  says  that  there  is  an  original 
ferocity  in  the  tiger.  It  means,  that  as  the  fountain  on  the  hill-side  is 
formed  and  filled  up,  tfefore  it  sends  forth  the  rills  which  pr^ie^eed  fronl 
it,  so  a  ferocious  quality  of  natura exists  in  the  tiger«  before  it  vents  it- 
self forth  in  deeds  of  ferocity ;  and  it  is  a  quality,  not  induced  upon  the 
animal  by  education;  for  however  left  to  itseJT,  all  of  them  evince  it. 
Neither  is  it  the  fmit  of  any  harsh  or  provoking  treatment  to  which  it  is 
exposed;  for  under  every  variety  of  treatment,  or  with  no  treatment  at. 
all,  still  is  this  tho  unfaihog  disposition  or  each  individual  belonging  to 
the  tribe.  As  little  can  it  he  ascribed  to  climate,  or  to  accident,  or  to 
anything  posterior  to  .the  formation  of.the  animal  itself;  for  under  all 
these  differences,  we  still  behold  the  forthTputting  of  that  character- 
istic fierceness  that  we  are  now  spealcing  of.  It  may  well  be  called 
original ;  for  it  would-  appear,  both  from  the  uaiversa'lity  of  this^jittri- 
bute,  and  from  the  unconquerable  strength  of  it,,^at  it  belongs  essen- 
tially to  the  creature ;  that  from  the  very  way  in  which  it  is  put  .togeth- 
er at  the  first,  from  the^very  way  in  which- the  elements  of  its  constitu- 
tion are  compounded,  this  fierce  and  fiery  disposition  is  made  to  evolve 
itself.  And  just  as  the  structure  of  the  stomach  necessarily^  gives  rise 
to  sensations  of  hunger,  and  hunger  impels  to  deeds  of  voraciousness-— 
so  in  the  >original frame  x>f  the  animal  may  there  be  an  inherent  temper 
of  cruelty*  which,  ere  itproceeds  to  devour  its  victim,  leads  it  with  sav- 
age delight  to  aggravate. and  prolong  its  sufferings/' — Lee.  23; :  p.  116. 

Immediately  following,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  original  and  actual  sin^  and  then  to  deduce  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  from  experience— to  make  it  out  a 
matter  of  fact. 

"There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding .  here,  what  is  lueant  by  the 
difference  between  the  original  and  the  actual.  Gould  the  cruelties  of 
the  tiger  be  denominated  sins,  then  all  the  cruelties  that  were  indeed  in- 
fkoked  by  it  on  the  various  animals^  which  it  had  seissted  during,  the 
course  of  its  whole  life^-thea  would  these  be  the  actual  sins  of  its  his- 
tojry.ih.the  world.  It  is  .evident  that  these  might  vary. in  number  and 
in  circumstances  with  different  individuals  of  the  same  tribe;  and  yet 
both  of  them  have  the  same  strength  of  native  disposition  towards  cru- 
elty. Each  in  this  case  has'an  original  tendency  to  sinning — a  tenden- 
cy that  Cometh  direct  out  of  the  very  frame  and  composition  of  the  an- 
imal^^so  that  if  the  fountain  can  be  regarded  separately  from  the  riv- 
ulet—^f  the  kind  of  tree  can  be  considered  as  one-  thing,  and  the  kind  of 
Truit  which  it  bears  be  considered  as  another— if  a  quality  of  inward 
temper  be  a  thing  distinct  from  and  antecedent  t#  the  ebullitions  of  it 
in  deed  and  in  performance;  and  this  quality  be  diffused  through  a 
whole  species,  and  as  much  bom  with  each  of  its  individuals  >a8is>  ihe 
shape  or  are  the  membeKS  of  its>  body— tThere  may  thea,b«b  suxeal 
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andAphUosopbical  foundation  f&r  that  distioction  between  original  and 
aclttal  sin,  whieh  baa  been  so  mucb  resisted  by  the  disciples  of  our  nH)d- 
VQ  literature,  and  so  .much  decried  as  the  fiction  of  a  barbarous  theolo- 
gy 

It  is  thus  that  we  verify  the  do«tnne  of  original  sin  by  experience. 
Should  it  be  found  true  of  every*  man,  that  he  is  actually  a  sinner— 
should  this  hold  unexpectedly  true  with  each  individual  of  the  hu- 
man family— if  in  every  country  of  the  world,  and  in  every  age  of  the 
world's  history,  all  who  had  grown  old  enough  to  be  capable  of  showing 
themselves,  were  transgressors  against  the  law  of  God— and  if  among 
all  the'  accidents  and  varieties  of  condition  to  which  humanity  is  li- 
able, each  member  of  humanity  stiUr  bstook  himself  to  his  own  way- 
ward deviations  from  th«  rule  of  right,-— then  he  sins,  not  because  of  the 
mere  perversity^of  his  education — he  sins  not  solely  because  of  the  pe- 
•nliar  excitements  to  e»il  that  have  crossed  his  path — he  sins  noX  only 
because  of  the  noxious  atmosphere  he  breathes,  or  the  vitiating  exam- 
ple that  is  on  every  side  of  him.  But  he  sins  purely  in  virtue  of  his  be- 
ing a  man.  There  is  something  in  the  very  make  and  mecbaaism  of 
his  nature  which  causes  him  to  be  asinner-^a  moral  viru^  infused  into 
the  first  formation  of  each  individual  who  is  now  born  into  ourvworld. 
The  innate  and  original  disposition  of  maji  to  sin,  is  just  as  firmly  es- 
tablished by  the  sinful  doings  of  all  and  each  of  the  species — as  the  innate  fero- 
city of  the  tiger  is,  by  th«  way  in  which  this  qaality  breaks  forth  into  actual  ex- 
emplification on  each  individual  of  tke  tribe,  if  each  man  is  a  sinner,  jhis  is 
because  of  a  pervading  tendency  to  sin,  that  salaints  and  overspreads  the  whole 
nature,  as  to  be  present  with  every  separate  portion  of  it  And  to  assert  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  in  these  circwnstancee^  is  to  do  no  more  than  to  assert 
the  reigming  quality  of  any  species,  whetheR.  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  I«ng- 
dom.  It  is  to  do  no  more  ^an  to  af&rm  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  tiger^  or. the 
odorous  nature  of  the  rose,  or  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  foxglove.  It-is  to  re- 
duce that  which  is  true  of  every  single  specimen  of  our  nature,  into  a  general 
e:q)re88ion  that  we  make  applicable  to  the  whole  nature.  And  to  talk  of  the 
original  sin  of  our  species,  thereby  intending  to  signify  the  existence  of  a  prior 
and  nniversal  disposition  to  sin,  is  just  as  warrantable  as  to  a6irm  the  most  certain 
laws,  or  the  soundest  classifications-in  Natural  History.*^ — Lee.  23^  pp.  11 64  J 17. 

The  distinction  between  original  and  actual  sin,  he  again 
illustrates  in  Lecture  24:  p.  122. 

"  You  will  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  the  distinction  between  original  and  ac- 
tual sin.  The  one  is  the  tendency  to  sin  in  the  constitution — the  other  is  the 
outbreaking  of  that  tendency  in  the  conduct ;  and  if  sinful  conduct  be  universal, 
we  infer  a  sinfiil  constitution  to  be  universal  also..  And  you  will  be  as  little  at 
a  loes  to  perceive,  how  th^  original  sin  oCe very  human  creature  is  coeval  with 
the  first  moment  of  his  exis'tence,  and  enters  as  much  among  the  elements  of  his 
formation — as  the  tendency  to  bear  a  particular  kind  of  fruit,  lies  incorporated 
with  the  very  acorn  firom  which  the  tree  has  genninated. " 

"  We  trust,  then,  that  we  may  have  made  it  clear  to  your  apprehension,  how 
there  exists  in  the  human  constitution  from  the  very  first,  a  tendency  to  sin.; 
and  that  this  tendency  has  a  forthcoming  in  sinful  actions,  with  every  individual 
of  our  race,  who  lives  a  few  years  in  the  world— just  as  the  tendency  in  the  crab- 
tree  to  produce  sourapples,  has  its  forthcoming  in  the  appearance  of  this  veiy 
fruit,  after  the  time  of  bearing  has  arrived.  The  tendency  ia  both  has  come 
down,  through  a  long  series  of  intermediate  parents ;  and  may  be  traced  in  each, . 
to  the  tendency  of  one  great  progenitor,  whether  of  the  hnman  or  of  the  vegeta- 
ble ^>eeie8." 
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Before  quoting  farther,  we  mtftt^ajf  a  few  things  an  what 
we  have  already  before  U9.  It  is,  then,  a  capital  defect  in  his 
discussion  of  this  subject,  that  our  author  has  ^ven.us  no  defi^ 
nition  of  what  sin.is.  Did  not  the  term  need  defining  ?  la 
there  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  its  significatioii>?  Is  ih^ 
exact  and  proper  imporf  of  the  word- universally  conoprehendr 
ed  ?  These  interrogatories  cannot  receive  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. He  should  then,  when  he  had  toW  us  that  the  ^  corrup- 
tion of  human  nature  means  its  tendency  to  sin,"  have  also  told 
us  what  he  meant  hy  sin,  and  fortified  his  meaning  by  showing 
that  it  sustained  itself  under  the  tests  of  the  proper  criteria. 
But  instead  of  this,  he  launches  forth  at  once  on  the  assumption 
that  it  no  less  signifies  constitutional  and  involuntary  character- 
istics and  tendencies,  than  resd  violations  of  obligation.  This 
confusion  of  things  essentially  different  under  one  term,  must  of 
course  lead  to  many  preposterous  conclusions,  some  of  which 
we  will  endeavor  to  expose  in  the  progress  of  this  criticisnu 
But  let  us  here  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  proper  idea  of  sin. 

"^n,"  we  are  informed  by  an  apostle,  "is  transgression  oif 
the  law,"  or  "  lawlessness ;"  that  is,  it  consists  in  violating  obligor 
tion.  This  definition  includes  every  kiiid  and  degree  of  sin^ 
for  it  is  nonsense  to  talk  of  sin  which  is  not  a  transgression  of 
the  law.  In  order  then  to  understandkprecisely  what  may  an* 
what  may  not  properly  be  included,  under  the  term  sin,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  ascertain  what  the  law  really  does,  and  what 
it  does  not  require 

Now  without  entering  at  large  into  a  solution  of  this  inqui^ 
ry,  it  may  suffice  for  the  present  to  challenge  the  position,^ 
and  demand  the  proof,  that  the  law  of  God  ever  requires  any. 
impossibility  or  prescribes  any  thing  whatever  respecting  the 
constitution  which  any  being  shall  inherit.     What !  the  lawr 
of  God  demand  of  a  being,  that,  while  yet  it  is  **  unperfect," 
being  "made  in  secret,  and  curiously  wrought"  by  the  hand;^ 
of  creative  power,  (Ps.  139:  15,  16,)  and  while  utterly  uncon- 
scious, and  incapable  of  its  own  f6rmation,  it  shall  derive  to*^ 
itself  a  tjonstitution  different  from  that  which  it  necessarily  in-  - 
herits  !     A  greater  absurdity,  and  one  mwe  deeply  involving, 
the  Divine  liegislation,  never  was  broachedl    But,  if  the  law 
of  God  has  no  such  application  or  prescription,  then  whatev-p 
er  physicd  deterioration  any  given  constitution  may  inher^ 
even  were  an  infernal  virus  inwrought  with  alfcits  elements^ 
could  in  no  pvwper  sense  of  the  term  be  dfenominated  siiXi. 
As  well  attribute  sin  to  the  gnarled  oak,  or  to^fhe  senselifedch^ 
beam  to  whichi^  taint  of  leprosy  has  attaoliedl  Besides^^wie:: 
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are  solemnly  commanded  to  repent  of,  that  is,  to  abandon,  all 
our  sin.  But  how  would  any  one  repent  of  a  vitiated  consti- 
tution? How  would  he  set  about  it?  What  form  of  repen- 
tance would  serve  his  turn?  Could  he  intelligently  blame 
himself  for,  or  rid  himself  of  this  cleaving  curse  ?  We  know 
not  what  else  but  self-annihilation  would  approach  any  where 
near  the  idea  of  forsaking  original  sin!  Penitence  identical 
with  self-extinction !     Hard  condition !, 

As  it  respects  the  question  whether  Adam's  posterity  uni- 
versally inherit  physically  depraved,  that  is,  diseased  constitu- 
tions, we  have  no  difference  with  Chalmers;  nor  have  we  any 
as  to  the  question,  whether  this  constitutional  depravation  is  the 
cause  of  that  strong  tendency  to  self-gratification  which  leads 
them  without  exception^  to  sin  in  their  first  moral  action. 
This  we  fully  believe.  Bwt  the  instant  that  either  this  depra- 
vation itself,  or  any  ©f  its  involtintary  or  necessary  results,  is 
entitled  sin,  we  feel  bound  to  protest  against  the  denomination 
as  no  less  injurious,  than  utterly  absurd.  It  is  in  no  sense  a 
transgression  of  the  law  of  God — a  violation  of  obligation. 
It  is  natural  and  not  moral  evil.  It  is  unavoidable  necessity, 
and  not  moral  delinquency.  There  is,  indeed,  the  universal 
and  frightful  fact  of  an  inherited  constitutional  depravation, 
disease,  deterioration,  vitiation,  or  whatever  else  any  one  may 
prefer  to  calf  it;  but  there  is  no  sucK  thing  as  original  sin. 
There  is  but  one  kind  of  sin — it  is  all  actual.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  what  Chalmers  has  elaborated,  which  goes  a  step  to- 
wards proving  the  contrary.  There  certainly  is  nothing  mor- 
ally blameworthy  in  tigers,  acorns,  or  crab-trees.  We  would 
commend  to>  his  attention  the  following  extract  from  Prof. 
Stuart's  Commentary  on  Romans,  Excursus  4,  on  Romans  5: 
14;  p.  579*  After  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  broad  distinction 
has.  been*  made  between  original  and'  attual  sin,  he  says — 
"Why  this?  Plainly  because  the  human  mind  revolts  at  con- 
founding our  own  personal  and  voluntary  acts  as  free  agents, 
with  the  disposition  that  the  God' of  nature  has  given  us,  and 
in  which  we  had  no  concurrence.  But  where  does  the  Bible 
make.  two. sorts  of  sin,  we  might  well  ask;  two  sorts  so  immea- 
surably different  as  these?  the  one  free,  voluntary,  of  our  own 
choice,  the  otlier  antecedent  to  all  choice,  or  action  ?"  The 
only  application  that  the  term  sinful  can  have  to  this  consti- 
tutional depravation,  is  to  indicate  it  as  a  source  of  strong 
temptations,  or  inducements  to  commit  sin.  But  even  in  this 
9ense,we  would  dissuade  its  employment.  There  is  better  phra- 
seology than"  sinful  disposition,"   '^sinful  propensities,"  &€.. 
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The  truth  is,  sin  is  morale  in  opposition  t«»  physical  depra- 
vity, and  universally  consists  in  willing^  or  choosing  self- gratifi- 
cation^ as  the  ultimate  end  of  moral  action^  instead  of  the  end 
which  the  law  of  God  prescribes.  There  is  no  conceivable 
form  of  real  violation  of  obligation  whi«h  this  principle  does 
not  embrace,  and  hence  there  is  no  involuntary  sin* 

We  will  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to*  his  mode  of  es- 
tablishing the  guilt  of  original  sin.  He  affirms,  then,  in  Lee. 
24:  p.  124,  that  the  proper  criterian  of  this  guilt  is  the  moral 
sense.     He  says — 

''•But  in  as-  fa/r  as  ^e  A^ctrine  affirms,  that  Aere  is  a  blame  or  a 
demerit  righdy  attachable  to  roan  for  having  such  a  disposition,  or 
that  he  is  to  be  held  a  guilty  and  condemned  creature  on  account  of 
it — this  is  a  question  referable  not  to  the  experience  of  man,  but  td 
the  moral  sense  of  man.  The  experience  of  man  takes  cognizance 
of  the  question  whether  such  a  thing  is ;  and  so  is  applicable  to  the 
question  whether  a  depraved  tendency  to  moral  evil  is  or  is  not  in 
the  Kuman  constitution.  The  moral  sense  of  man  takes  cognizance 
of  the  question,,  whether  such  a  thing  ought  to  be ;  and  is  therefore 
applicable  tothe  (fue»tion,.  whether  man  ought  to  be  held  and  dealt 
with  as  a  criminal  on  account  of  a  tendency  which  came  unbidden 
by  him  into  the  world — which  entered  among  the  first  elements  of 
his  constitution,  without  ever  consulting  him  or  asking  any  leave 
from  him  upon  the  subject — which  he  derived,  not  by  choice  but  by 
inheritance,  and  over  which  he  had  no  more  control  than  he  had 
over  the  properties  of  the  air  which  he  breathed,  or  the  milk  which 
nourished  him."" 

He  then,  (p.  124 — 127,)  proceeds  to  inquire  on  what  condi- 
tions the  moral  sense  of  a  man  **  shalf  pronounce  on  the  charac- 
ter either  of  any  act,  or  of  any  disposition  that  is  submitted  to 
his  notice." 

"To  determine  the  question  then,  in  how  far  the  attaching  of 
demerit  to^a  sinful  nature  that  man  has  brought  with  him  into  the 
world  is  agreeable  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind — we  should  in- 
quire how  much  or  how  little  man  requires  to  have  within  his  view, 
ere  his  moral  senee  shall  pronounce  on  the  character  either  of  any 
act  or  of  any  disposition  that  is  submitted  to  his  notice.  One  may 
see  a  dagger  projected  from>behind  a  curtain^^  and  in  the  firm  grasp 
of  a  human  hand,  and  directed'  with  sure- and  deadly  aim  against 
the  bosom  of  an  unconscious  sleeper ;  an(5  seeing  no  more,  he  would 
infer  of  the  individual  who  held  this  mortal  weapon,  that  he  was 
an  assassin,  and  that  be  deserved  the  death  of  an  assassin.  Had  h#^ 
seen  all,  he  might  have  seen  that  this  seeming  agent  of  the  murder 
which  had  just  been  perpetrated,  was  in  fact  a  struggling  and  over»> 
powered  victim,  in  the  handis  of  others — that  he,  the  friend  of  the 
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deceased  was  pitched  upon,  in  the  spirit  of  diabolic  crueltj,  as  the 
unwilling  instrument  of  the  deed  which  he  abhorred — that  for  this 
purpose,  the  fatal  knife  was  clasped  or  fastened  lo  his  hand ;  and 
his  voice  was  stifled  hy  yiolenee ;  and  ke  was  borne  in  deepest  si- 
lence to  the  spot  by  the  strength  of  others ;  a&d  there  was  he,  in 
most  revolting  agony  of  heart,  compelled  to  thnast  forwand  his  pas- 
sive or  rather  his  re9i8tiiig  arm,  and  immediately  to  strike  the  exter- 
minating blow  into  the  boscwn  of  a  much-loved  companion.  Who 
doee  not  see  that  the  moral  sense,  when  these  new  circumstaoceis 
come  into  view,  would  instantly  amend  or  rather  reverse,  a^id  that 
totally^  the  former  decisism  which  it  had  passed  upon  the  subject-— 
that  he  whom  it  deemed  the  murderer  and  chargeable  with  all  the 
guilt  of  so  foul  an  atrocity.  It  would  most  readily  absolve  from  all 
Xho  blame  and  all  the  condemnation — that  it  wouU  transfer  the 
eharffo  to  those  who  were  behind  him,  and  pronounce'  them  to  be  the 
murderers-^that  he  who  had  held  the  dagger  and  performed  the  deed 
was  innocent  of  all  its  turpitude,  because  the  victim  of  c^  necessity 
which  he  .could  not  help,  and  against  which  he  had  wrought  and 
wrestled  in  vain  :  and  thus,  ere  it  passes  such  a  sentence  as  it  feels 
to  be  righteous,  must  it  look  not  me^ly  to  the  act  but  to  the  intention, 
not  merely  to  the  work  of  tl^e  hand  but  to  the  will  of  the  heart 
which  prompted  it 

Now  if  we  have  any  right  cMiscipusiikess  of  our  own  moral  feel- 
ings, or  any  right  observation  of  the  moral  feelings  of  others,  the 
m^nd  of  man,  in  order  to  be  made  up  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
any  act  that  is  submitted  to  its  notice,  needs  to  know  what  the  inten- 
tion was  that  originated  the  act,  but  needs  no  more.  It  makes  no 
inquiry  as  to  what  that  was  which  originated  the  intention.  Give  it 
simply  to  understand,  that  such  is  the  intention  of  a  man  who  is  not 
under  derangement,  and  therefore  knows  what  he  is  purposing  and 
what  he  is  d^ng  ;  and  then,  without  looking  farther,  the  moral  sense 
comes  at  once  to  its  summary  estimate  of  the  moral  character  of 
that  which  is  under  contemplation.  Let  us  see  a  man  who  has  done 
a  YPurderoiM  act,  in  the  circumstances  which  we  have  just  now  spe- 
cified ;  and  we  do  not  look  upon  him  as  a  criminal,  because  we 
find  that  the  act  originated  in  the  will  of  others  and  against  his  own 
will.  Let  us  see  a  man  who  has  done  a  murderous  act,  and  was  in- 
stigated thereto  by  a  murderous  disposition,  and  we  cannot  help 
looking  upon  him  as  a  criminal — finding  as  we  do  that  the  act  ori- 
ginated in  his  own  will.  An  act  against  the  will  indicate?  no  de- 
merit on  the  part  of  him  who  performed  it.  But  an  act  with  the 
will  gives  «s  the  full  impreseioii  of  demerit.  The  philosopher  may 
Ainuse  himself  with  the  ulterior  query  : — What  was  it  that  origina- 
ted the  will  f  But  the  peasant  has  no  metaphysics  and  no  specula- 
tion for  entertaining  such  a  topic — And  yet  he  has  just  as  fresh  and 
just  as  enlightened  a  sense  of  the  demerit  of  a  bad  action,  coming 
from  a  bad  ijirtention^as  the  most  curious  and  contemplative  inquirer 
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has — ^1^*086  restlefis  appetite  is  ever  carrying  hihi  upward  among 
the  remote  and  hidden  principles  of  the  phenomena  that  are  around 
him.  To  get  a  right  moral  estimate  of  any  given  act,  ite  must 
carry  our  views  up  from  the  act  of  the  hand  to  the  disposition  of 
the  heart ;  but  we  need  to  carry  it  up  no  farther.  The  nioment  that 
the  disposition  is  s^en,  the  moral  sense  is  correspondingly  ati^ted ; 
and'rests  its  whole  estimation,  whether  of  merit  or  of  demerit,  not 
on  the  anterior  cause  which  gave  origin  to  the  disposition,  but  on  the 
character  which  it  now  bears,  or  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  now 
seen  and  contemplated  before  you. 

How  the  disposition  got  there  is  not  the  question,  which  the  mor- 
al sense  of  man,  when  he  is  unvitiated  by  a  taste  for  speculation, 
takes  any  concern  in.  h  is  enough  for  the  moral  sense  that  the  dia- 
position  is  there.  On6  may  conceive  with  the  Manicheans  of  old, 
two  etefnal  Beings— one  of  whom  was  esseiftially  wicked  and  ma- 
lignant and  impure,  and  the  other  of  whom  was  essentially  good 
and  upright  and  compassionate  and  holy  fponi  everlasting.  We 
could  not  tell  how  these  opposite  dispositions  got  there,  for  there 
they  behoved  to  be  from  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  eternity 
that  is  behind  us — yet  that  would  not  hinder  us  from  regarding  the 
one  as  am  object  of  -moral  hatefulness  and  dislike,  and  the  other  as 
an  object  of  moral  esteem  and  moral  approbation.  It  is  enough 
that  the  dispositions  exist ;  and  it  -matters  not  how  they  originated, 
or  if  ever  they  had  an  origin  at  all.  And,  in  like  manner,  give  us 
two  human  individuals— one  of  whom  is  revengeful  and  dishonest 
and  profligate  and  sensual,  and  the  other  of  whom  is  kind  and  gen- 
erous and  honorable  and  godljr— Our  moral  sense  on  the  simple  ex- 
hibition of  these  two  characters,  leads  us  to  regard  the  one  as  blame- 
able  and  the  other  as  praiseworthy — the  one  as  rightly  the  object  «f 
condemnation  and  punishmenrt,  and  the  other  as  rightly  the  object 
of  approval  and  roward.  And  in  so  doing,  it  does  not  look  so  far 
back,  as  to  the  primary  or  originating  cause  of  the  distinction  thai 
obtains  between  these  two  characters.  It  looks  as  far  back,  as  to 
reach  its  contemplation  from  the  act  of  the  outer  man  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  inner  man ;  but  there  it  stops.  Give  to  its  view  a 
wrong  act  originating  in  a  wrong  intention  ;  and  it  asks  no  more  to 
make  up  its  estimate  of  the  criminality  of  what  has  been  offered  to 
its  notice.  It  troubles  not  itself  with  the  metaphysics  of  prior  and 
originating  causes ;  and,  however  the  deed  in  question  may  have 
originated,  let  it  simply  have  emanated.from  a  concurring  disposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  him  who  has  performed  it,  and  be  a  deed  6f 
wickedness— then  does  it  conclude  that  the  man  has  done  wickedly 
and  iktX  he  should  be  dealt  with  accordingly^^' 

This  is  a  quite  lengthy  extract.  But  we  quote  it  that  our 
readers  may  be  able  fully  to  estimate  his  views  on  the  subject. 
In  reading  it  over,  his  description  of  the  moral  sense  contipu- 
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ally  suggested  the  myth  of  Cupid,  "  that  blind  boy,  that  abuses 
every  one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,"  and  delights  to 
ahoot  his  arrows  at  random  among  the  susceptible  multitude. 
Not  dissimilar  is  this  moral  sense.     The  truth  is,  the  whole  pas- 
sage is  a  most  perfect  example  of  special  pleading  for  doc- 
trines, deemed  essential,  or  important,  as  elements  of  what 
may  have  been  assumed  as  orthodoxy*    InUhe  first  place  he 
seeks  to  hinder  those  whom  he  addi-esses,  from  coming  to  dif- 
ferent ccmclusions  than  his  own,  by  spealdhg  disparagingly  of 
metaphysics,  although  he  is  evidently  attempting  to  deal  in 
them  himself.     Now,  we  utterly  reprobate  this  mode  oi  at- 
tempting to  forestall  conclusions  on  any  subject.    No  man 
i^ould  denounce  metaphysics  in  order  to  carry  a  point,%o  long, 
to  say  the  lea^t,  as  he  pretends  to  be  able  to  refute  false  rea- 
sonings.    This  wretched  custom  is  unbecomkig  an  indepen- 
dent inquirer  after  truth,  and  < whenever  we  see  it  adopted^  we 
begin  to  suspect  a  want  of  thorough  preparedness  ta<;anvass 
the  point  at  issue  on  its  own  merits.     In  the  next  place,  his 
reasoning  is  utterly  fallacious,  and  aside  from  the  point  in 
question.     The  point  which  he  has  undertaken  to  prove^  is  that 
guilt  properly  attaches  to  our  inherited  constitutional  deprava- 
tion, which  he  denominates  original  sin  ;   and  the  way  he  has 
undertaken  to  prove  it,  is  by  an  appeal  to  the  phenomena  of  the 
moral  sense.     But  does  he  propound  the  real  case,  and  then 
listen,  with  the  ear  of  oae  wha^  consutting  an  ofacl^,  for  the 
unvitiated  response  ?    Instead  of  this,  he  supposes  cases  en- 
tirely different,  and  then  transfers  to^it  the  decisions  it  issues 
respecting  them.    His  course  is  precisely  what  his  would  'be, 
who  should  affirm  that  A  was  a  criminal,  because  it  had  been 
proved  in  court  that  B  and  C  were^  although  A  belonged  to  an  - 
entirely  different  class  of  character.    Every  case  he  supposes 
is  one  in  which  the  moral  sense  decides  upon  the  character  of 
an  intelligent  actor  in  view  of  his  actions.    Such  is  the  case^ 
of  the  assassin,  such  the  case  of  the  two  eternal  Beings,  such 
the  case  of  the  two  human  individuals,  and  such  the  case  of 
the  man  who  tramples  on  our  rights  and  interests.    Now,  in 
respect  to  all  these  cases,  the  voice  of  the  moral  sense  is  of 
course  the  voice  of  condemnation,  while  in  respect  to  constitu- 
tioBal  depravation,  it  is,  '^  when  the  mind  is  unvitiated  by"  a 
perverse  theory,  universally  a  voice  of  acquittal ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition, a  declaration  of  desert  of  compassion.     His  long  ar- 
gumentation has  not  made  a  step  towards  establishing  his 
absurd  position^ .  It  is  a  law  of  mind  to  refer  evil  actions  to 
12 
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Q^lantentioDS,  and  this  is  precisely  what  is  done  in  every  illus- 
tration he  adduces. 

But  what  is  an  intention  ?  According  to  our  philosophy,  it 
does  not  consist  of  n>ere  nati^ral  dispQ3ition,  tendency,  or  bias 
of  any  kiqcl,  goo4  or  bad,  but  is  the  choice  of  an  endy  and  there- 
fore an, intelligent,  voluntary  exercise.  If  Ihis  be  not  its  na- 
ture, it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  it  as  the  basis  of  moral  character, 
^nd.the  test  of  outward  actions.  That  this  is  its  nature,  Chal- 
ipers  substantially  admits  when  .he  says — ^  Give  it"  (the  mind 
of  man)  **  simply  to  understand,. that  such  is  the  intention  of 
a  man  wha  is  not  un4er  derangement,  and  therefore  knows 
what  he  is  purposing  and  what  he  is  doing  ;  and  then,  with- 
out looking  farther,  the  moral  sense  comes  at  once  to  its  sum- 
mary estimate  of  the  moral  character  of  that  which  is  under 
contemplation."    In  another  place,  Lee.  4:  p.  25,  he  says, 

''There  is  something  in  the  principles  of  His  (God's)  anger, 
which  accords  with  what  we  experience  of  the  movement  of  anger 
in  our  own  bosoms.  An  infant  or  an  animal  may  do  an  action  which 
is  materially  wrong,  without  calling  forth  our  resentment.  It  is 
.  the  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  on  the  part  of  the  doer,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  bur  anger  against  him  being  a  rightful  emotion ;  and  it 
is  neither  the  acting  nor  the  thinking  erroneously,  on  the  part  of 
men,  which  in  itself  brings  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  God. 
It  is  their  doing  so  intelligently.'* 

Intention,  then,  on  his  own  showing,  is  the  design  of  an  intel- 
ligent moral  agent ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference  to  perceived,  or 
supposed  intention,  that  the  moral  sense  can  ever  give  forth  a 
sentence  of  praise  or  blame.  Consequently,  it  can  give  no  such 
sentence  respecting  an  inherited  constitutional  tendency ;  for 
this  has  not  a  singte  element  of  intention  in  it,  any  more  than 
that  of  a  tiger,  or  even  of  a  crab-tree»  Nor  does  it.  Instead  of 
such  an  inherited  deterioration  of  nature  deserving  censure, 
unbiassed  reason  must  forever  affirm  that  it  deserves  the  com- 
passion of  the  intelligent  universe,  as  a  sore  and  undeserved 
calamity  which  has  befallen  us*  And  blessed  be  God  !  he 
has  manifested  his  infinite  compassion  towards  \yu  But,  not- 
withstanding the  radical  difference  between  intention  and 
constitutional  tendency,  Chalmers  confounds  them  together, 
and  assures  us  that  the  moral*^ense,  (like  blind  Cupidj)  shoots 
its  censures  indiscriminately,  at  calamity  as  eagerly  as  ^  sin. 
To  support  this  most  palpable  violation  of  logic,  he  assures  us 
that  the  moral  sense  takes  no  concern  how  any  evil  disposition 
t^mid  into  existence.    ^^-It  is  enough  that  the  dispositions  eidsti 
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and  it  matt6i^  hot  bow  they  originated."  Now,  if  by  dispo- 
sition he  means  actual  intention,  which  all  his  illustrations  ne- 
cessarily oenduct  to,  the  simple  answer  is,  that  the  reason  why 
ihe  moral  sense  so  summarily  imputes  blame  to  an  agent,  on 
tritnessing  an  evil  action,  is  found  in  the  law  of  mind  already 
noticed,  that  evil  doings  proceed  from  etil  intentions,  and  that 
intention  is  always  voluntaiy  an3  therefore  l*eSponSible.  But, 
if  by  disposition  he  means  constitutional  tenJiency,  which  his 
argument  perishingly  demands,  we  flatly  deny  that  the  moral 
sense  either  imputes,  or  acqmes<oes  in  any  imputation  of 
blameworthiness  to  it  Nor  does  it  impute  moral  character, 
either  good  or  bad,  to  any  purely  constitutional  characteris- 
tics, whether  lovely  or  unlovely,  any  more  than  to  those  of  the 
tiger  and  serpent,  or  of  the  sheep  and  the  dove.  Whatever 
sensations  such  objects  may  excite,  it  would  be  sorry  business 
to  confound  them  with  its  decisions.  When  he  talks,  on  page 
127,  of  "the  evil  desire,  which  pfomptefl  Adam  to  his  first 
transgression,  entering  into  the  na^re  of  all  his  posterity," 
we  are  free  to  avow  that  we  cannot  comprehend  it,  and,  since 
we  think  we  know  what  the  nature  of  desire  is,  and  also  have 
some  idea  of  the  nature  of  man,  such  language  seems  to  us 
the  perfection  of  absurdity.  Of  course  the  conclusion  he  de- 
rives from  it  stands  before  us  in  the  sswne  light.  What  he 
says  about  ♦•  a  necessity  that  is  with  the  Will,"  is  poor  meta- 
physics t&  those  who  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  and  the  argument  he  derives  from  it  a3ds  nothing 
to  the  'force  ef  his  view  of  the  subject.  So  much  as  to  origi- 
nal sin  and  its  intrinsic  guilt. 

But  We  must  consider  another  point-^the  doctrine  that  the 
guilt  of  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity— ^that  each  indi»- 
vidual  of  the  race,  "  is  justly  culpable  for  an  iniquitous  deed 
done,  not  by  himself,  but  by  another  who  lived  nearly  six 
thousand  years  ago."  This,  he  admits  "  our  moral  sense  is 
altogether  unable  to  apprehend,"  and  yet  affirms  that  it  "  may, 
lioweVer,  "be  the  real  truth  6f  the  case — Whether  we  are  able 
to  cpmpr^end  it  or  not."  fle  neit  attempts  to  pi'ove  from 
the  Bible  that  it  is  so.  In  Lee.  25:  p.  132,  he  thus  remarks 
on  the  subject,  coupling  it  with  that  other  dogma  that  Christ's 
righteotisness  is  imputed  to  bdievers  : 

**  We  xioir  ^old  otiVselves  |>reparec[  for  vindicfeiting  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputacion  of  Adam's  sin,  even  in  the  farthest  extent  of  it,  when  ft 
goes  beyond  the  apprehension  and  acknowledgment  of  our  moral  sense 
altogether.    We  see  how  the  blame  lies  upon  us,  of  such  j)ersonal  sin% 
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as  we  commit— -even  though  we  have  been  led  te^he  petpformaoce  of 
these  hy  a  corrupt  teodeDcy  of  nature  inherited  from  Adam.  But  we 
do  not  see  how  the  blame  lies  upon  us,  of  that  proper  and  personal  sin 
which  rendered  Adam  an  outcast  from  paradise.  It  may  be  sotthoagh 
we  see  it  not ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is  in  beautiful  and  consenting  harmooT 
with  what  we  are  explicitly  assured  to  be  the  effect  of  our  union  with 
the  Savior.  From  him  we  derWe,  not  merely  a  new  nature  which  in- 
clines us  to  righteousness  and  holiness,  even  as  we  derive  from  Adam 
our  old  nature  which  inclines  us  to  all  that  is  wioked  and  ungodly. 
But  from  Him  we  also  derive  an  imputed  righteousness,  so  as  that  We 
are  reckoned  with  by  Gk>d  as  if  we  were  positively  deserving*  creatures. 
The  merit  of  Christ's  tfbedience  is  transferred  to  us,  as  well  as  His  holy 
and  upright  nature  transferred  to  us ;  and  from  the  very  circumstanee 
of  His  being  called  in  Scripture  the  second  Adam,  from  the  very  way 
in  which  he  is  there  designed  as  a  counterpart  of  th^  first  Adam,  would 
we  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  disobedience  was 
transferred  to  us,  even  as  his  corrupt  and  vitiated  nature  has  also  beoo 
transferred  to  «6— In  other  words,  that  Adam  is  not  merely  the  corrupt 
parent  of  corrupt  offspring,  who  sin  because  of  the  depravity  where- 
with he  has  tainted  all  the  families  of  the  earth ;  but  who  have  sinned 
in  him,  to  use  the  language  of  our  old  divines,  in  their  federal  head- 
as  the  vepresentative  of  a  covenant  which  God  made  widi  him,  and 
through Jiim  with  all  his  posterity." 

See  also  Lee.  26:  p.  136  : 

^t  <^ho  is  the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to  come.'  Adam  is  .here  sta* 
ted  to  be  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  statement  completes  our  in- 
formation respecting  the  whole  amount  of  the  mischief  entailediupon  his 
posterity.  Experience  tells  us  that  from  him  we  inherit  a  de|nraved  ten- 
dency to  evil.  The  moral  sense  tells  that  we  justly  incur  guilt  for  the 
sins  of  our  corrupt  nature.  But  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  do  we 
think,  tells  us  that  we  arejresponsible  for  the  sin  done  by  Adam  in  para- 
dise. The  information  however,  which  we  cannot  get  from  either  of 
these  two  sources,'we  get  from  Scripture— when  it  announces  to  us  that 
Adam  is  the  figure  of  Christ ;  and  that  what  of  righteousness  we  de- 
rive from  the  one,  we  derive  of  guilt  and  condemdation  from  the  other. 
Now  we  know,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  derive  from-Cbrist  the  cancel- 
ment  of  all  the  that  we  have  already  incurred — ^nelther  is  it  enough  to 
derive  from  him  a  new  and  a  holy  nature,  under  the^workings  of  which 
we  aspire  after  aheavenly  oharacter,  and  at  leogthifeach  it.  In  the  midst 
of  all  our  aspirings,  there  is  a  mingling  of  sin  «o  long  as  we  are  com- 
passed about  with  these  vile  bodies ;  and  as  God  will  not  look  upon  us 
with  regard,  unless  we  offer  ourselves  to  Him  ina.righteousness  that  is 
worthy  of  that  tr^gard,  we  need  to  have  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  imputed  to  us,  just  as  much  as  we  need  His  sanctifying  grace  to 
be  infused  into  us.  And  accordingly  we  are  told  in.express  terms,  that 
the  merit  of  Christ's  good  actions  is  Jiscribed  to  us ;  and,  if  Adam  be 
the  figure  of  Christ,  this  benefit  that  we-obtain  from  the  latter  has  a  coun- 
terpart bane  that  has  descended  upon^s  from  the  former— or  in  other 
words,  the  demerit  of  Adam's  bad  action  is  ascribed  to  us.  And  as  un- 
der the  second  economy,  we  are  held  to  be  rewardable  for  the  obedience 
of  the  one— so,  to  complete  $the^gurative  resemblance,  we,  under  the 
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fivtt  eee^oi^jtiaye  held  to  (m  4r«qpoi»iU6  for  ^he  diidbedieBoe*itf  the 
otlwr." 

We  have  seen  many  a  vindication  as  impregnable  as  this 
topple  to  a  downfaU.  "It  naa^y  be  so,  though  we  see  it  not !" 
We  deny  the  proposition  in  thistcase,  for  we  distinctly  see  that 
it  cannot  be  so,  by  anj/ possibility.  What  is  guilt  ?  It  is  blame- 
worthiness, or  desei:t  of  evil  on  account  of  sin.  This  is  its  uni- 
versal accompaniment  and  attribute,  ever  present  where  it  is 
present,  and  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  ^reat.  And  what  is 
sin  ^  We  have  already  shown  that  it  consists  wholly  in  viola- 
ting obligation.  It  is  therefore  a  moral  act.  But  a  morale  is 
always,  and  necessarily  a  voluntary  act — the  actof  the  will  of 
the  individual  who  commits  it.  Hence,  since  every  moral 
agent  necessarily  makes  his^wn'imoral<:hoices,it  is  naturally 
impossible  that  the  willing  ofonc^  should  ever  be  the  willing  of 
another  J  w^  more  than  that  the  waters  «of  the  Changes,  could 
be  those  of  the  Mississppi.  vOne  may  will  similarly  to,  or  ac- 
quiesce in  the  willing  of  another.  But  the  willing  of  A  is 
eternally  his,  and  eternally  not  the  willing  of  B.  And,  since 
guilt  is,  by  definition,  nothiBgelse  tbut  the  blameworthiness  of 
willing  wrong,  that  is,  choosing  a  WFong  ^id,  it  follows  that 
the  guilt  of  one  can  by  no  possibility  ever  be  the  guilt  of  an- 
other. Thus  the  doctrine  of  a  transfer  of  gnilt  from  one  agent 
to  another,  and  consequently  from  Adam  to  his  posterity,  is 
demonstrably  as  great  an  absurdity  as  ever  was  uttered  ;  and 
the  same  is  true  of  the  doctrine  that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  transferred  by  imputation  to  believers.  As  to  the  support 
which  this  doctrine  receives  from  the  Bible,  we  will  simply 
quote  the  language  of  Prof.  Stuart  in  his  eicurses  on  Rom.  5: 
16.  ''There  is  not  in  all  the  Bible  one  assertion^  that  Adarn^s 
sin^  or  Chris fs  ri^eousness  is  imputed  to  us;  nor  one  decla- 
ration that  any  man's  sin  is  ever  imputed  by  God  or  man,  to 
another  man."  But,  in  ad£tion  to  its  absurdity  and  unscrip- 
turalness,  reason  repudiates  it  as  utterfy  unjust  that  one  should 
be  held  responsible  for  another's  guilt.  We  cannot  conceive 
of  any  thi^g  in  legidation  more  arbitrary  and  tyrannical,  or 
more  revolting  to  the  moral  sense  of  mankind — imputed  guilt 
is  imputed  damnation. 

We  might  proceed  to  expose  the  bearings  and  tendencies 
of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  in  both  its  aspects.  We  might 
how  how  it  mars  the  entire  plan  of  salvafion.  We  might 
show  that  if  God  could  arbitrarily  impute  the  guilt  of  Adam 
to  his  posterity,  he  coifld,4»a  the  same  principle,  just  as  well 
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impute  to  them  his  own  mfinite  righteousness  without  ai^y 
atonement*;  and  that  consequently  the  necessity  of  an  atone- 
ment is  a  theological  dream.  We  might  show  thatit  mutilates 
the  true  idea  of  full  pardt>n,  which  is,  in  its  very  nature,  not 
only  '^thecancehnentofall  the  debt  which  we  have  already 
incurred,"  (as  our  author  phraies  it,)  but  a  comjJlete 'restora- 
tion to  all  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  government 
of  God,  and  to  his  infinite  favor  ;  nay,  that  it  actually  does 
away  with  ai^y  necessity  for  pardon.  We  might  show  that 
it  wars  upon  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  since  if  an  infinite- 
ly perfect  righteousness  is  accounted  dttrs,  we  can  have  no 
need,  as  far  as  mord  standing  is  Concerned,  of  personal  holi- 
ness. We  might  show  that  it  assumes  the  utter  absurdity 
that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  'was  supererogatory,  that  as, 
that  Christ  did  not  personsflly  owe  to  the  law  the  obedience 
he  rendered  it-— in  xither  words,  that  he  was  not  bound  by 
the  great  law  of  love,  to  be  as  benevolent  as  he  was,  but 
that  he  was  so  much  more  benevolent  than  he  was  bound  to 
be,  as  to  create  a  vast  reservoir  of  supererogatory  merit  from 
which  all  who  are  to  be  saved  must  draw  forth  to  eke* out  aH 
the  dificiences  of  their  own  personal  holiness  during  life. 
Thus  the  sins  of  Christians  do  not  need  pardon,  but  imputa- 
tion !  We  might  show  how  it  stumbles  thinking  minds,  and 
fills  them  with  doubts,  and  even  with  scepticism.  We  might 
bring  out  in  contrast  the  infinitely  unobjectionable  system  and 
symmetry  of  the  scriptural  plan  of  salvation  as  it  really  is  with- 
out this  obnoxious  excressence.  But  what  we  have  said  may 
suffice  for  the  present  on  this  important  topic. 

One  thing  in  passing.     There  is  throughout  these  lectures  a 

freat  deficiency  of  thorough  exegesis.  The  Commentary  of 
rof.  Stuart  is,  in  this  respect,  their  perfect  contrast.  *lt  ut- 
terly dwarfs  them.  His  views  which  have  just  engaged  our 
attention  are  examples  of  this  lack  of  'critical  scrutiny.  He 
does  not  attempt,  by  appealing  to  Biblical  usage  of  language, 
and  to  the  established  principles  of  interpretation,  to  prove 
that  these  must  6e,  or  even  that  ihat  they  are  most  probably^  the 
actual  inctiflcations  of  the  passages  on  which  he  is  lecturing. 
He  just  assumes  that  such  is  the  fact,  and  proceeds  to  expa- 
tiate accordingly.  He  attempts  no  refutation  of  the  exeget- 
ical  principles  and  reasonings  of  those,  who  are  believed  by 
many,  to  say  the  least,  to  have  well  nigh  demonstrated,  that 
these  passages,  neither  directly  nor  impliedly,  inculcate  any 
such  things,  and  that  the  tlnngs  are  in  themsdves  utterly  ab- 
surd ;  but  he  holds  forth  to  his  readers  these  exotics,  as  the 
palpable  and  undisputed  indoctrinations  of  the  word  of  God. 
[to  be  cohthotmd.^ 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

Metaphysical  Theology. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  E.  ^|^bt,  of  Mount  Veraon,  Ohio. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  late  Anniversaries^  before  the  So^ 

Mty  of  Atwa^ni^  (^  the  Oberlin  Colleqiate  Instituts, 

PMished  by  special  request  of  the  Sogiety. 

Brethren  op  the  Alumni  : 

Although  I  announce  as  my  subject,  ^  M etaphysir.al 
Theology,"  a  theme  usually  regarded  as  fruitful  in  bellige- 
rent invective  only,  yet  my  voice  is  not  for  war.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  for  illy* defined  peace.^  Union  among  Christ- 
ians, on  the  basis  of  entire  agreement  on  all  points,  is  impos- 
siblet  Union,  with  funda\;pental  differences,  is  uncfesirable. 
But  union  on  the  foundation  of  non-essentials,  clearly  under- 
stood, and  charitably  held,  is  an  object  of  rational  hope.  That 
we  may  determine  what  is  not  fundamental,  and  that  we  may 
know  wherein  we  differ  m  regard  to  what  is  not  fundamental, 
there  must  be  discussion^ 

Metaphysics  are  susceptible  of  a  bread  definition,. ''•Know 
thyself,  and  so  thou  shak  know  Godf  as  far  as  it  is  permitted 
to  a  creature,,  and  in  God  all  things*"  With  such  a  defini- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  theology  cai>  embrace  no  wider  field, 
if  indeed  one  so  wide,  and  it  follows  that  ^  every  truth  of  the- ' 
ology,  whether  natural  or  revealed^  is  a  metaphysical  truth." 

Without  questioning  the  correctness  of  this  definition,  or  of 
the  conclusion  drawn,  from  U,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
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langimge  of  church  history  and  of  theological  controversj 
assigns  to  metaphysical  theology  hut  a  segment  of  the  wh<Je 
circle  of  a  theological  system  ;  which  segment  is  made  op 
mainly  of  the  doctrines  of  depravity,  predestination,  the  cxr 
tent  of  the  atonement,,  and  the  operation  of  Divine  grace- in 
the  regenertition,  sanctification  and  peraeverance  of  the  saints^ 
In  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make,  this  restricted  and  popi*- 
lar  definition  will  be'eraployed.  Limited  as  this  range  of 
topics  must  appear,  when  compared*  with  the  whole  of  a  the-^ 
ological  system,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  suppwe  that  meta- 
physical theology  is  a  vast  wilderness  of  theories  ;•  unmarked^ 
by  well  defined  thoroughfares,  and  that  each  individual  trav- 
ersing its  arid  wastes,  pursues  his  own  devious  path  unguided 
and  unc6ntrolled  by  the  footsteps  of  his  predecessors. 

Such  a  supposition  is  erroneous.    But  two  leading  systenis 

of  metaphysical  theology  are  logically  possible,  and  the  histo- 

i   ry  of  the  church   evinc€;s  that  the  mass  of  those  who.  have 

Ijoorneye J  in  these  regions  in  search  of  truth,  have  with  sur- 
prising uniformity  pursued  the  on»r  the  other  of  these  high- 
roads. It  is  true  that  individua^ourists,  and  indeed  whole 
companies  of  travelers,  have  entered  upon  these  principal 
roads  at  different  points,  have  continued  tneir  routes  irregu- 
larly, sometimes  even  passing  from  the  one  to  the  ■  other. 
Yet  the  track  of  such  wanderers  will*  usually  be  fownd  to*  lie- 
principally  in  the  direction  of  one  of  the  main  roads  rather 
than  the  other.  These  two  systems  are  characterized  anJ 
determined  by  the  views  of  the  humain  will,  upon  which  they 
are  respectively  founded.  The  one  system  rests  upon  a  theo- 
ry which  makes  the  will  iti  some  sensi  necessary,  and  the  oth- 
er system,  upon  a  theory  which  leaves  it  wholly  free.  By 
affirming  that  one  of  these  theories  regards  the  will  as  in 
some  sense  necessary,  ^hile  the  other  leaves  it  free,  I  do  not 
intend,  by  the  use  of  terms,  to  prejudice  my  audience  against 
the  one  theory,  and  in  favor  of  the  other.  In  the  proper  place 
I  shall  exhibit,  m  the  language  of  one  of  the  ahlest  advocates 
of  the  former  theory,  the  sense  in  which  th^  will  is  believed 
to  be  necessary.  Before  entering  upon  our  proposed  investi- 
gations, which  have  respect  to*  these  two  metaphysico-theo- 
fogical  systems,  allow  mh  to  remark,  that  much  circumlocu- 
tion will  be  avoided  by  selecting  some  comprehensive  epithet 
for  each  system.  Augustinism  and  Calvinism*  are  terms  de- 
scriptive of  the  one  system,  and  as  these  names  are  endeared 
to  its  advocates,  they  will  be  indiscriminately  employed.  For 
the  other  system  the  choice  of  a  name  is  more^  difficult.    Itak 
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•nemies  would  readily  suggest  Pelagianism  ;  but  tbis^.as  we 
shall  see,  is  inapplicable.  Nor  will  ArminianisiQ  accvratelj 
define  it;  for  it  is  difficult  t©  perceive  wherein  Arminius  differ- 
ed from  Calvin  on  some  of  the  points  in  metaphysical  theolo* 
gy.    Permit  me  then  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Free  Will  Theology.. 

I  wish  farther  to  say,  by  way  6£  preliminary,  that  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  controversy  between 
the  advocates  of  these  two  systems,  doel  not  respect  the  truth-- 
fulness  of  the  doctrines  of  depravity,  election,  atonement  and 
grace*  These  grand  doctrines  are  the  foundation  of  all  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  and  are  confessed  in  every  creed.  The 
controversy  respects  merely  the  metaphysical  explanation  of 
these  doctrines,  and  the  mode  of  harmonizing  them  with  each 
other,  and  with  the  attributes  of  God,  and  the  faculties  of  man. 
Bigots  of  every  creed,  and  bigots  alone,  are  accustomed  to 
regard  those  as  denying  the  doctrines  themselves,  who  reject 
their  explanations  of  them. 

We  begin  witli  the  Calvinistic  system,  and  propose  ta 
show  that  it  is  based  upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessary  will:; 
that  this  hypothesis  is  incorrect,  and  that  such  a  system  wa& 
utterly  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church  until  the  fifth  centu- 
ry. What  the  pecuharities  of  this  theology  are,  will  appear 
in  the  examination  of  the  first  of  these  points. 

I.  Our  first  proposition,  namely,  that  the  Calvinistic  theol- 
ogy is  based  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  necessary  will,  admits  of 
that  species  of  sunwnary  proof,  which  is  derived  from  the  ad* 
missions  of  its  candid  and  intelligent  friends.  (HiWs  Lectures 
in  Divinity^  p  599.)  But  our  plan  involves  a  more  full  de- 
'  velopment  of  the  prop^ition,  and  to  this  we  proceed.  The 
key-stone  of  the  metaphysical  arch  which. sustains  the  Calvin- 
istic system  is  the  formula  of  Edwards  :  *  The  will  is  always, 
as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is."  (Inquiry^  p  20.)  This  he 
explains  by  saying,  "  I  use  the  term  ^  good^"^  as  of  the  same 
import  with '  agreeable,^  To  appear  good  to  the  mind  is  the 
same  as  to  appear  agreeable  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind, 
(p  20%).  Thus '  the  greatest  apparent  good '  is  that  which  seems 
most  agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  mind,  and  in  determining 
what  is  most  agreeable,  the  will  does  not  ajways  regard  the 
dictates  of  reason  or  undjerstanding.  ''  If  hj.  the  dictate  of 
the  understanding,"  says  Edwards,  is  "meant  what  reason 
declares  to  be  best,  or  most  for  the  person's  happinepi,- taking 
in  the  whole  of  its  duration,  it  is  n«t  true  that  the  will  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  is 
^uite  a  different  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  agreea- 
13* 
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ble,  aU  thing?* Beingput  together  which  relate  to  ihe  mind^ 
present  perceptions  in  any  respect."  (p  25.)>  We  are  left  then, 
to  the  desires  or  affections  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  what  is 
*  now  most  agreeable^  or  in  other  words,  of  what  shall  deter- 
mine the  wilL  Indeed  Edwards  does  not  regard  desire  and 
will  as  distinct  **  The  will  and  the  affections  of  the  soul," 
he  says,  "arc  not  two  faculties,"  and  consequently,  ^  a  man 
never  in  any  instance  wills  any  thing  contrary  to  his  desires,  nor 
desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  will."  {p.  17.)  The  '  strongest 
desire,'  therefore,  and  ^  that  which  appears  now  most  agree- 
able,' are  identical,  and  the  connection  between  this  strongest 
desire  and  the  volition  or  choice,  is  so  close,  that  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  the  desire  determines  the  choice :  the  strong- 
est desire,  or  that  which  at  the  moment  appears  most  agreea- 
ble, is  the  choice^  The  culminating  point  of  desire  is  ToUtion. 
" I  have  chosen,  rather,"  observes  Edwards,  " to  express  my- 
self thus,  that  the  will  is  always  as  the  greatest  apparent  good^ 
or  as  what  appears  most  agreeable  thatt.  to  sayi  the  will  is  deter- 
mined by  the  greatest ,  apparent  good,  or  by  what  seems  most 
agreeable  ;  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind's  preferring,  seem*scarcely  distinct»'^\{p  21.) 
Th«  connection  between  the  strongest  desire  acnd  the  cnoiee^ 
is  said  to  be  that  of  a  moral  or  philosophical  necessity^  but  by 
using  the  qualifying  terms,  moral  3,1^  philosophical j  Edwards 
does  not  mean^to  make  the  necessity  less  absolute  than  natural 
necessity.  "Moral  necessa;y," (we  qutrte  his  own  words,)  "may 
be  as  absolute  as  natural  necessity.  That  is,  the  effect  may  be 
iis  perfectly  connected  with  its  moral  caUvSe,  as  a  natural,  ne- 
cessary effect  is  with  its  natxiral  causei^'  {p  33.)  "The  differ- 
ence between  moral  and  natural  in  this  respect,"  he  adds,  "does 
not  lie  so  much  in  tfie  nature  of  the  connection  as  in  the  two 
terms  connected^ 

To  express  the  substance  of  this  theory  popularly  and 
briefly  :  IFfrom  any  cause  man's  affections  should  become  so 
perverted *that  a  present  sinful  gratification  should  seem  more 
agreeable  or  pleasing  to  the  mind  thanf  the  opposite  virtuous 
choice,  the  sinful  gratification  would  necessarily  be  chosen,  not- 
withstandihg  the  virtuous  choice  might  be  recommended  as  best 
by  me  reason,  and  sanctioned  by  the  monitions  of  conscience.. 

With  this  outline  of  the  Calvinistic- theory  of  the  will,  we 
are  prepared  to  develop  the  doctrines  based  upon  it.  The^ 
doctrine  of  depravity  arises  first  in  ord^r — a  doctrine  not  sim* 
pie,  but  complex,  embracing  the  several  particulars  of  origi- 
nal sin,  federal  representation  and  imputation. 
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That  man  inherits  from  Adam  a  nature  that  is  corrupt  in 
such  a  sense  that  his  desires,  affections  and  passicMts  are  inclin* 
ed  to  evil,  is  admitted  by  all  evangelical  Christians.  Linking 
this  universally  conceded  fact  with  the  metaphysical  theory 
just  given,  we  have  before  us  the  Calvinistic  view  of  original 
sin,  namely,  an  inherited  corrupt  nature  sustaining  such  a  re- 
lation to  the  will  as  to  necessitate  sinful  choices.  Sinful  man 
is  no  longer  free  to  good,  but  only  to  evil.  Thus  Augustine  : 
^'  By  the  first  pair  so  great  a  sin  was  committed,  that  by  it  hu-  ^ 
man  nature  was  changed  for  the  worse,  an  obligation  of  sin  and 
a  necessity  of  death  being  transmitted  to  posterity."  {Wiggen^ 
I?  91.)  So  again  :  "It,"  that  is,  original  sin,  **  is  not  merely ( 
a  voluntary  and  possible  sin,  from  which  one  has  the  freedom 
to  abstain,  hut  even  a  necessary  sin  from  which  he  has  not  the 
freedom  to  abstain.^^  {Ibid^  91.)  **  Man  has  only  freedom  for 
sin."    "  The  will  of  man  is  free  to  sin  only.  {lb.  1 14.) 

The  various  elements  of  the  doctrine  of  depravity  are  al- 
most inseparably  united.  It  is  therefore  in  vindication,  or  per- 
haps merely  in  explanation*  of  the  view  of  original  sin  just 
given  that  we  are  brought  to  the  doctrines  of  federal  repre- 
sentation and  imputation.  Calvinistic  writers  are  not  always 
carefiil  to  discriminate  between  these  several"  parts,  nor  is 
there  entire  harmony  in  their  views  respecting  imputation  and 
representation.  We  wilLendeavor  to ^ disintegrate  these  lat- 
ter elements,  and  present  the  different  views  entertained  in 
relation  to  them. 

Federal  head  and  fedferal  representative  are  terms  ap- 
plied by  Calvinists  to  Adam,  to  indicate  the  relation  he  sus- 
tained to  his  posterity.  *  The  older  and  stricter  writes  of  this 
school  are  believed  to  have  held  that  this  relation  was  that  of 
personal  identity.  Later  writers  generally  deny  any  such 
identity  and  some  of  them  even  deny  that  the  older  authors 
ever  taught  it.  I  have  no  wish  to  fasten  this  opinion  upon  these 

*  The  various  elemeots  of  depravity  are  believed  to  be  I4§icailif ^on^ 
Qected.  Since  Calvioists  deny  to  man  any  ability  to  good,  they  seem 
compelled  to  invent  some  scheme  by  which  to  hold  hinv^acconntable. 
Such  an  iovention  are-  the  theories  of  representation  and  Imputation. 
Man  being  in  A.dam  either  by  identity  or  by  a  legal  union,  is  no  more 
fVeed  from  obligation  by  the  forfeitures  of  his  representaDive  than  i7  he 
had  lost  hia  ability  by  his  own  proper  act.  But  Calvinists  do  not  thus 
state  the  connection,  for  they  make  man  responsible,  because  he  pos- 
sesses the  freedom  whieh  Edward's  system  still  leaves  him.  The  con- 
nection in  this  case  is  given  as  it  is,  because  I  have  aimed  throughout 
the  address,  to  state  the  opinions  of  others  as  neaily  as  possible  as  they 
themselves  would  express  them. 
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ancient  worthies,  and  theref<Nre  I  shall  subioit  their  own  lan- 
guage, that  you  may  judge  as  well  as  others.  Augustine  holds 
the  following  language*  **  When  that  pair,  (Adam  and  Eve) 
received  the  divine  sentence  of  condemnation,  the  whole  race 
were  in  the  first  man.^^  (Wiggers  p.  270.  ^  In  respect  to  the 
origin  of  the  seed  from  which  all  were  to  spring,  all  men 
were  in  that  individual  and  all  these  were  he,  none  of  whom  as 

iret  existed  individually."  76./?.  278.  Language  could  scarce- 
y  express  identity  if  this  doe&  not.  Stapper,  an  eminent  di- 
vine of  Switzerland  attempts  to  illustrate  the  connection  in 
question  by  a  figure  drawn  from  the  root  and  branches  of  a 
tree«  '*  Seeing  all  Adam's  posterity"  he  says,  "are  derived 
from  their  first  parent  as  their  root,  the  whole  of  the  human 
kind  with  its  root,  may  be  considered  as  constituting  but  one 
whole  or  mass ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  distinct  from  its  root,  the 
posterity  not  differing  from  it,  otherwise  than  the  branches  fronij 
I  the  tree."  Edwards  quotes  this  passage  with  approbation* 
(Works,  Vol.  2,p.  545)  and  adds  similar  illustrations  of  his  own, 
such  as  the  identity  of  the  seedling  and  the  old  tree,  of  the 
human  body  in  infancy  and  old  age.  The  opponents  of  Cal- 
vinism are  not  alone  in  supposing  that  Edwards,  by  these  il- 
lustrations, m^nt  to  teach  the  personal  identity  of  Adam  and 
his  race.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dick  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  popular  of  recent  Calvinistic  writers  so  understands 
him,  and  sives  a  synopsis  of  his  argument  on  the  subject,  with 
a  successful  refutation  of  the  sentiment.  {Lectures,  p.  240.) 

Modern  Calvinists,  in  general^  regard  the  connection  be- 
tween Adam  and  his  posterity  ^  as  the  conjunction  of  sepa- 
rate beings  by  a  legal  union."  Such  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Dick,. 
{Theology,  p.  240.)  Dr.  Hill's  statement  is  substantially  the 
same :  "  Adam  as  a  federal  head  acted  for  his  posterity." 
{Divinity, p»  406.)?  On  either  of  these  hypothesises  of  federal 
representation,  the  doctrine  ©fimputation  is  closely  connected 
with  it.  As  the  older  Calvinists  use  language  implying  the 
identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity,  they  are  equally  if  not  more 
distinct  in  speaking  of  his  first  sin  as  the  act  of  his  descendants,, 
alleging  that  they  were  blameworthy  and  ill-deserving  on  ac- 
count of  it,  and.  mat  it  is  imputed  to  them  because  it  is  theirs* 
Thus  Edwardfi^ :  *^The  sin  of  apostacy  is  not  theirs  merely  be- 
cause God  imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs^ 
and  on  that  ground, God  imputes  it  to  them."  {Original  Sin, p^ 
559.)  So  fee  Westminster  confession  of  faith,  "  AH  mankind 
sinned  in  him^  and  fell  with  him  in  that  first  transgression.'* 
{Larger  Catechism,   Quest.  22.)    So  alsa  Augustine  :  *fAdam 
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was  condemned  together  with  his  whole  race,  which  existing 
as  yet  in  him,  had  all  sinned  in  him.''  {JViggers  p.  99*) 

Prof.  Hodge  on  the  other  hand,  who  rejects  the  theory  of 
personal  identity,  and  considers  Adam's  connection  with  his 
i-ace  as  a  natural  and  legal  one,  declares  that  imputation 
"  merely  teaches  that  in  virtue  of  the  union,  representative 
and  natural,  between  Adam  and  his  posterity,  his  sin  is  the 
groundof  their  condemnation,  that  is  of  their  subjection  to  pe- 
nal evils."  {Com.  on  Romans^d:  12 — ^21.)  So  the  Biblical  Re- 
pertory :  (Vol.  2  p.  91.)  '^Although  the  z7/  desert  of  one  man 
cannot  be  transferred  to  another,  the  punishment  due  to  one 
can  be  inflicted  on  another." 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  theories  of  original  sia^  repre- 
sentation and  imputation  which  would  merit  notice  in  a  full  re- 
view of  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  depravity.  But  as  our  aim 
has  been  solely  ta  indicate  the  connection  of  this  doctrine,  in 
its  leading  features,  with  the  Edwardsean  view  of  the  will, 
enough  we  trust  has  been^said,  and  we  dismiss  the  point  by  a 
mere  recurrence  to  the  mode  of  this  connection.  The  ele- 
ment of  original  sin  connects  the  doctrine  of  depravity  with 
the  theory  of  the  will,  and  the  vindication  or  explanation  of 
original  sin,  involves  the  hypothesises  of  representation  and  im- 
putation. 

Thus  far  our  course  has-been  obstructed  by  the  differences 
of  opinion  among  the  writers  whose  views  we  have  endeavored 
to  explain;  hereafter  our  path  will  be  plainer  and  our  progress 
more  rapid.  The  conaection  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  de- 
crees with  the  theory  of  a  necessary  will,  next  engages  our 
attention.  According  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  the  decrees, 
€U)d  hath  from  eternity  wisely  but  unconditionally  decreed 
whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  both  as  to  the  end  and  the  means, 
and  this  decree  relates  equally  to  all  events  of  the  natural  and 
of  the  moral  world.  The  certainty  of  the  accomplishment  of 
this  decree  depends  upon  the  establised  connection  between 
cause  and  effect.  This  is  easily  seen  and  readily  admitted  in 
relation  to  the  events  of  the  physical  universe  ;  for  God,  when 
he  established  the  universe,  put  in  operation  causes  which 
produced  their  legitimate  effects,  and  these  effects  in  turn 
become  causes  of  new  effects,  and  thus  by  the  succession  *iind 

(combination  of  these  causes,  the  natural  and-  decreed  evtfts 
of  the  physical  universe  take  place.  In  the  same  mstfinei^  ac- 
cording to  Calvinism,  the  determinations  of  man's  will  are 
rendered  certain.  The  causes  which  operate  on  the  will  are 
denominated  motives^  and  the  theory  of  £d wards  teaches  thli( 
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the  *^»trongest  motive,''  which  is  but  another  name  for  ^  the 
greatest  apparent  good,"  "determines  the  will."  {Inquiry^ pm 

These  motives,  no  less  than  the  causes  in  the  natural  world, 
are  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  decree^ 
are  wielded  to  its  certain  accomplishment.  {Hill^  552,  3.) 
We  have  thus,  in  the  statement  of  the  doctnne,  shown  its 
connection  with  the  Edwardsean  theory  of  the  will,  but  this- 
connection  may  be  more  fully  established.  Calvinists  prompt- 
ly reject  as  utterly  subversive  of  their  whole  system,  any  the- 
ory of  the  will  which  makes  man's  volition  free ;  that  is,  which 
gives  him  the  power  to  dioose  at  all  c(Hitrary  to  the  highest 
motive,^/>tcA;,  Leetttre  34,)  and  they  explicitly  affirm  that  the 
view  of  the  will  as  held  by  Edwards, "  is  essential  and  funda- 
mental to  the  Calvinistic  system,"  (Hill^  551,)  and  yet  they 
are  not  blind  to  the  objection  to  which  this  peculiar  view  of 
the  decrees  is  liable  ;  namely,  that  it  takes  away  human  liber- 
ty. The  only  answer  they  can  give  to  this  objection,  is  derive 
ed  from  the  freedom  which  Edwards'  theory  still  leaves  to 
the  human  will,  that  is,  the  liberty  to  choose  in  accordance 
with  the  impulse  of  the  strongest  inclination,  and  of  act- 
ing according  to  that  c?h(Hce.  Man  frequently  has  not  the 
power  to  avoid  the  circumstances  which  bring  him  in  contact 
with  certain  objects  or  motives,  nor  has  he,  on  thig  theory,  any 
control  over  his  affections  or  desires  which  view  those  ob- 
jects as  most  pleasing,  nor  can  he  make  a  choice  contrary  to 
the  correlation  of  these  objects  and  his  desires;  but  bis  liberty 
consists  in  the  natural  or  mechanical  ability  to  make  the  choice 
thus  necessitated  ;  and,  if  he  has  a  sound  bodily  organization, 
he  C£tn  execute  the  behests  of  his  will.  This  solution  is  felt  by 
some  Calvinists  to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory,  and  some  of  them 
irankly  acknowledge  it.  Thus  Dr»  Dick,  after  stating  the  dif- 
ficulty and  giving  the  above  reply,  which  he  moreover  regards 
as  the  best  mat  can  be  furnished,  remarks:  "  But  we  have  Rot 
got  rid  ©C every  difficulty.  By  this  theory  human  actions  ap- 
pear to  be  as  necessary  as  the  motions  ©f  matter  according  to*- 
the  laws  of  gravitation  and  attraction,  and  man  seems  to  be  a 
fnachiney  conscious  of  his  movements  and  consenting  to  them^ 
but  impelled  by  something  different  from  himself."  {Lectures^p* 
184*)  His  only  refuge  from  so  embarrassing  a  dilemma  is,  that 
^  We  are  not  required  to  reconcile  the  divine  decrees  and  hu* 
man  Kberty."  Such  a  mode  of  escape  is  evasive.  •  The  divine 
decrees  and  human  liberty,  when  properly  understood^are  not 
eonffi^etiagy  but  if  individuals  hy  inveutipg  peculiar  theories^ 
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'  with  a  view  to  explain  them,  have  brought  these  two  doctrines 
into  direct  collision,  such  individuals  are  bound  either  to  rec^ 
oncile  their  theories  or  abandon  them.  We  have  thus  the  al- 
leged connection  acknowledged,  and  the  best  metaphysical 
defence  of  the  doctrine  which  Calvinists  offer. 

The  doctrine  of  a  limited  atonement  follows  logkally  from 
this  view  of  election;  for  if  God  necessitated  the  seJvation  of  a 
certain  fixed  numberof  the  human  race,  the  atonement  would 
be  made  in  view  of  that  necessitative  decree*  That  Calvin- 
ists teach  a  limited  atonement  is  well  known.  A  single  quo- 
tation from  a  standard  writer  is  all  that  I  offer.  I  quote  the 
words  of  Symington:  "  The  design  or  intention  of  Grod  must 
have  been  that  his  Son  should  make  atonement  by  his  death, 
ei^er  for  some  of  the  sins  of  all  men,  or  for  all  the  sins  of  all 
men,  or  for  all  the  sins  of  some  men,  or  for  the  sins  of  no  mah 
in  particular  but  for  sin  in  general."  The  writer  appears  as 
the  champion  of  Calvinism  by  attempting  '^  to  prove  and  vin- 
dicate the  third  suppo^tion,  namely,  that  it  was  the  design  or 
intention  of  God  that  his  Son  should  make  an  atonement  ibr 
all  the  sins  of  some  men  only."  [On  Atonement  and Interces&ioru 
J9.241.] 

The  only  other  doctrine  whose  connection  with  the  theory 
of  a  necessary  will,  we  have  proposed  to  point  out,  is  that  of 
irresistible  grace*  The  connection  is  obvious  and  wiU  require 
but  a  fev  words.  Man  inherits  from  Adam  corrupt  affections 
and  an  enslaved  will,  and  while  they  remain  such,  he  must  fiom 
neces^ty  make  sinful  choices.  He  has  no  ability  whatever  to 
break  the  iron  links  which  bind  together  his  desires  a«^  will. 
Nothing  but  some  influence  from  without  can  achieve  this  ob- 
ject so  essential  to  right  volitions.  The  grace  of  ixod  comes 
to  his  help  and  by  an  operation  in  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  man  must  be  wholly  passive,  his  desires  are  changed 
and  his  will  disenthralled. 

II.  If  we  have  been  successful  in  this  delineation  of  the  log- 
ical connection  between  Calvinism  and  the  hypothesis  of  a 
.    necessary  will  (and  whether  ^e  have  been  successful  or  not, 

)the  connection  is  acknowledged  to  exist,)  we  can«ee  that-the 
^^articulus  stantis  vel  cadentis''^  Calvinismij  in  so  far  as  it  is^ 
metaphysical  system,  and  differs  from  the  creed  of  other  Chris- 
tians, is  reduced  to  the  single  point  of  the  correctness  of  this 
hypothesis  of  the  will.  The  vital  question  then  is:  Is  this  hy- 
pothesis correct  ?  The  attention  paid  to  the  subject  of  the 
will  inithe  academic  course  of  this  Institution,renders  a  labor- 
ed examination  before  you  of  this  question  superfluous,  and  I 
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introduce  the  point  rather  to  indicate  what,  tinder  oflier  cii^ 

cumstances,  would  be  an  essential  part  of  nj  argument,  than 

because  I  design  to  examine  it  here.     But  two  objections 

against  the  hypothesis  will  be  adduced. 

,  "j      1.  Such  a  view  of  the  will  contradicts  the  unbiassed  tes* 

/  /  timony  of  conciousness.    The  theory  teaches,  as  we  have 

,  )  seen,  that  man,  under  any  given  circumstances,  had  ability  to 

(^  make  only  Hie  choice  actually  made,  that  no  other  or  oppo* 
'  site  choice  was  possible.     Logomachy  on  such  a  subject  is 

/  peculiaiiy  idle.    The  appeal  must  be  made  ^lirectly  to  &e 

I  conciousness  of  each  individual,  and  with  such  an  appeal,  I 

)  leave  the  point  to  yourselves. 

2.  A  second  objection  to  this  theory  is  that  it  overturns 
the  foundations  of  human  accountability.  On  <liid  point  I 
will  be  as  brief  as  on  the  last.  Accountability  is  taken  away, 
confessedly,when  freedom  is  destroyed.  But  this  system  avow- 
edly denies  the  liberty  of  contrary  choice,  a^d  the  shadow  of 
freedom  which  it  allows  in  the  mechanical  ability  to  choose 
according  to  motives  which  it  cannot  resist,  and  in  the  physi- 
cal abOityr  to  execute  these  necessary  volitions,  we  have  seen 
confessed  to  be  unsatisfactory  by  a  standard  Calvinistic  wri- 
ter. 

III.  My  last  point  of  remaric  respecting  Calvinism  is  that 
it  was  unknown  in  the  Christian  Church,  as  a  system,  until  the 
fifth  century.  Let  me  explain  the  nature  of  the  aigument, 
I  propose  to  myself  on  this  point.  A^  all  sects  profess  to  find 
their  tenets  in  the  Bible,  so  Calvinists  are  not  a  whit  behind 
others  in*their  honest  convictions  that  their  views  are  therein 
taught.  If  these  convictions  are  well  founded,  the  truth  of 
Calvinism  is  established--~exegesis  and  not  history  has  settled 
the  question.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  question  has  not  been 
tiius  settled — the  hattie  still  rages  on  the  field  of  inteq)reta- 
tion.  We  do  no  design  to  enter  that  field ;  it  is  too  wide  for 
our  limits,  which  embrace  merely  an  historical  inquiry.  The 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  meant  to  teach  either  the 
peculiar  theory  of  Calvinism,  of  they  meant  to  teach  the  op- 
posite theor)',  or  they  meant  to  teach  neither  fteory,  but  sim- 
ply to  spread  out  the  great  facts  of  Christianity,  leaving  to 
the  human  intellect  the  task  of  establishing  the  harmony,  and 
developing  the  metaphysical  grounds  of  these  facts.  It  is 
our  beUef  that  the  last  of  these  suppositions  is  the  true  one^ 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  we  should  expect  to  find 
the  early  uninsjpired  teachers  of  Christianity  adhering  witii 
much  simplicity  to  these  facts,  and  venturing  from  time  to  time 
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such  hypotheses  and  explanations  as  circumstances  seemed 
to  them  to  demand.  But  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiari- 
ties of  Calvinism  are  brought  forth  in  the  New  Testament  in 
such  hold  relief  as  Calvinists  now  allege,  we  should  then  ex- 
j)ect  to  find  among  the  fathers  a  corresponding  prominence 
given  to  these  peculiarities.  If  then  when  we  come  to  the 
facts  in  the  case,  we  should  discover  no  vestiges  of  Calvinism 
among  the  fathers  for  four  or  five  centuries,  and  if  moreover 
we  should  find  that  when  thej  do  attempt  to  phifosophise 
about  the  doctrines  involved  in  this  controversy,  they  teach  sen- 
timents opposed  to  Calvinism,  the  probable,  if  not  unavoidable 
inference  is,  that  what  we  now  denominate  Calvinism  was  not 
on  the  lips  nor  in  the  writings  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
This  is  precisely  the  argument  we  propose.  It  is  our  inten- 
tion to  prove  that  during  the  first  two  centuries,  no  footsteps  of 
this  theology  can  be  disco  vered,nor  even  distinct  shadows  foreto- 
kening its  approach  ;  that  after  the  second  century,  although  a 
few  fragments  of  limbs,  and  isolated  features,  crude  and  unsha- 
pen,  were  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  North  African  or 
Latin  Fathers,  yet  the  theory  itself  had  no  integral  existence 
until  the  fifth  century,  when  under  the  Vulcanian  blows  of 
Pelagius,  it  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Atigustine  symmetrical 
and  armed  ;*  that  on  the 'contrary,  traces  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency in  speculative  theology  are  every  where  discernible  in 
the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  four  centuries,  with  the 
partial  exception  already  referred  to. 

I  soiind  the  inquiry  then  through  the  first  centuries  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  :  Dwells  the  theology,  we  now  call  Cavinistic, 
in  these  regions  ?  I  pause  ;  but  to  my  ear  there  conges. lio 
sound  or  whisper  save  the  echo  of  my  own  voice.  Perha|)s  my 
e*  is  dull,  or  perchance,  I  have  not  wandered  far  enough  to 
catch  the  sounds  that  live  only  in  the  deeper  recesses.  Let 
me  then  ask  those  who  have  traversed  every  vale.  I  ask 
Mosheim.  His  reply  is,  "  Every  one  knows  that  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  to  which  the  victory  was  assigned  l)y  the  Synod 
[of  Dort,]  were  absolutely  unknown  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
church.  ^  Maclane^s  Translation^  Vol.  2,  p  265.  Certainly  ^  ev- 
ery one  knows"  that  the  Synod  of  Dort  assigned  the  victory 

*  I  am  aware  that  the  translator  and  annotator  of  Knapp's  Theology 
affirms  it  to  be  capable  of  demoostration  that  Augustine's  Theology  was 
formed  before  the  Pelagian  controversy.  I  have  given  what  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  common  representation  of  diurch  historians,  on  the 
')oint,and  what  it  would  seem  from  Wiggers' reliable  history  of  Augus- 
imism  and  Pelagianism,  is  the  fact  in  the  case. 
14 
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to  Calvinism.  Perhaps  I  may  be  reminded  that  Moshehn  was 
an  Arminian.  Very  true ;  but  his  Calvinistic  trandators  and 
annotators,  Maclane  and  Murdock,  who  are  careful  to  an- 
imadvert upon  his  errors,  mark  this  broad  declaratioo  bj  no 
note  -or  even  exclamation  point  to  indicate  their  doubt  or  their 
wonder. 

I  ask  Dr.  Hill :  Hearest  thou  aught  of  thy  fat orite  Calvin- 
ism when  thou  wanderest  with  the  fathers  ?  He  replies :  ^  It 
is  not  ascertained  what  was  the  system  of  Christians  in  the 
first  four  centuries,  or  whether  they  had  formed  any  system  upon 
this  intricate  subject."  {Divinity^  587.)  What  says  Neander  ? 
"  Upon  the  whole,  the  church  teachers  agreed  unanimously 
in  maintaining,  both  the  free  will  of  man  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  existence  of  any  morality,  without  which  there 
coidd  be  no  righteous  judgment  on  the  part  of  God,  and  also 
in  maintaining  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace 
foi  the  moral  reformation  of  human  nature.  The  accurate 
tni'estigation  of  the  mutual  relation  between  thejse  two  things  was 
yet  far  from  this  period.''^  ( CA»  Hist.  p.  388.)  This  quotation 
refers  to  the  first  three  centuries^  and  plainly  teaches  that 
while  the  scripture  facts  of  the  freedom  of  man's  will  and  of 
his  dependence  on  Divine  grace,  were  maintained,  there  wa* 
as  yet  no  theorizing  respecting  their  harmony,  consequently 
the  Calvinistic  theory  could  not  then  have  had  existence.  To 
the  same  purport  is  the  testimony  of  Milman  except  that  he 
extends  his  remark  to  a  later  period."  ''  Almost  up  to  this 
period  (the  age  of  Augustine)  in  Church  history,  on  these  mys- 
terious topics  all  was  unquestioned  and  undeJinedJ*^  (  Hist,  of 
Christianity^  p.  414.  These  statements  of  historians  and  ad- 
missions of  learned  Calvinists  will  suffice  as  evidence  that  in 
general,  the  system  of  Calvinistic  theology  was  unknown  to 
the  primitive  Church  previous  to  the  days  of  Augustine.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  however,  we  find  a 

Eartial  exception  to  these  general  statements,  in  the  opinion 
rst  broached  by  TertuUian  and  subsequently  adopted  by  ma- 
ny of  the  Latin  fathers  in  relation  to  the  transmission  of  mor^ 
al  corruption  by  generation  from  Adam.  This  sentiment 
Tertulliandid  not  develop  in  its  connection  with  the  other  doc- 
trines of  the  system  as  now  held,  for  they  were  unknown  to  him. 
Nor  does  he  seem  to  have  drawn  it  from  scripture,  or  the  teach- 
ings of  .the  fathers  who  preceded  him,  but  from  his  own  the- 
ory of  the  propagation  of  the  souls  of  men.  Thus  Neader 
after  stating  that  tMs  father  received  from  the  then  existing 
church-doctrines  the  admitted  opinions  respecting  the  evils  de- 
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rived  to  man  through  the  father  (tf  the  race,  adds :  *^  But  Ter- 
tollian's  theory  about  the  mode  of  propagating  this  first  ele- 
ment of  destruction  to  the  nature  of  maxi'^  was  peculiar  to  him- 
selfi  and  connegied  with  his  theory  of  the  propagation  of  souls. 
In  fact  he  thought  that  the  original  forefather  of  the  race  bore 
within  himself  the  undeveloped  seed  of  all  mankind ;  that 
the  soul  of  the  first  man  was  the  source  of  all  other  human 
sotils,  and  that  all  the^  qualities  of  human  nature  were  only 
manifold  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  substance.  Hence 
the  whole  nature  of  man  became  corrupted  in  eur  first  fore- 
father, and  sinfulness  was  propagateiji  together  with  the  souls 
of  men.^^  (CA.  Hist,  388.)  The  same  account  of  the  origin 
of  Tertirfiian«'s  opinions  on  the  derivation  of  moral  corruptioir, 
together  with  the  feet  that  he  was  the  first  to  utter  that  opin- 
ion,*iH  the  Church,  is  expressly  aflSrmed  by  Bredschneider  : 
^  TertuHian  is  the  first  who,  influenced  by  his  traducianism, 
not  only  derived  J;he  death  of  all  men  from  Adam,  as  a  cow* 
sequence  of  his  fall,  h^t  also,  which  is  the  principal  point, 
maintains  that  from  Adam  a  moral  corruption  was  transmitted 
by  generation."  {Dogmatik^  Vol.  2,  p.  100.)  Giester  gives  the 
same  origin  of  the  sentiment,  and  infcprms  us  of  the  portion  of 
the  Church  to  which  it  was  confined  :  ^*' Since  the  time  of 
Tertullian  an  opinion  hajj  been  common  in  the  Latin  Church 
which  was  yet  wholly  unknown  in  the  Greeks  that  the  sin  of 
Adam  was  entailed  upon  all  his  posterity."  {Vol.  1,  218.J 
With  this  slight  eddy,  the  current  of  patristic  sentiment  moves 
onward  without  interruption,  and  into  this  current  we  now 
cast  ourselves.  By  marking  our  bearings  we  shall  discover 
that,  from  its  source,  it  drifts  away  from  the  peculiarities  of 
Calvinism,  and  tends  towards  the  opposite  quarter.  The  ear- 
liest doctrinal  contests  of  the  Christian  Church  with  the  hea- 
then world  had  respect  to  fatalism^  and  hence  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  a  point  so  vital  in  the  discussion  before  us,  was  early 
brought  into  bold  relief  among  the  fathers.  The  controver- 
sy, it  is  admitted,  had  respect  to  the  fact^  rather  than  to  the 
nature  of  this  freedom.  But  enough  may  be  gathered  to  indi- 
cate that  the  Fathers  held,  not, to  the  Edwardsean  theory  of 
freedom  in  act,  but  to  freedom  of  choice,  and*  more  definitely 
still  to  the  power  of  contrary  choice.  To  this  Ikst  point  alone 
will  testimony  be  offered.  Bredschneider  distinctly  declares 
that  ''the  earliest  Church  Fathers  unanimously  ascribe  to  man 
freedom  of  will,  according  to  which  he  can^  choose  either  the  good 
or  the  bad.^^  Dogmatik^  Vol.  %p  91.)  Knspp,  after  remark- 
ing that  the  Augustiniftn  theory  of  frresfetable  grace  was  of 
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•uch  a  nature  as  to  infringe  upon  man's  freedDm,  sajs,  ^Tbe 
ancient  Fathers  on  the  other  hand  hiekl  toi/a  auUxouaion^  un- 
derstanding by  this  term,  or  the  term  liberuwi  arhiuium^  the 
power  of  man  to  choose  good  or  evil  freely  anetwUhout  compul^ 
sion.^^     Theology,  Vol.  2,p455. 

The  language  o(  the  Fathers  themselves  is  explicit  Thus 
Justin  Mkrtyr — '*  Every  created  being  is  so  constituted  a^  to 
be  capable  if  vice  and  virtue.  For  he  can  db  nothing  praise- 
worthy, if  he  had  not  the  power  of  turning  either  way.^^  (Trans* 
lotion  in'  Wiggerh  history  of  Jfugustinism  and  relagianismy 
p  332.) 

So  Clement  of  Aldxandnsu  "  No^  anything  is  in  our  pow- 
er when  we  are  equally,  masters  of  that  and  its  opposite*  And 
what  is  in  our  p«wer  is  fopnd  possible /rom  our  being  equally 
masters  of  each  of  the  opposite  things *V     (  JFigg'cr's,  p.  333.) 

Ireneus  also  declares  that  "  man  being  made  free  in  his  will 
and  having  power  over  himself  is  the  cause  that  sometimes  he 
be«omes  wheat  and  sometimes  chaff."  {Scett^s  remarks  on 
Tomline,  VoL  3,  p  262.) 

On  the  subject  of  dlepravity^we  shall  not  be  careJul  to  dis- 
tribute our  quotations  according  to  the  several  features- of  the 
doctrine,  but  shall  give  them  as  they  occur  in  the  authors  we 
quote.  Wiggers  in  his  history  of  Augustinism  and  Pelagian*- 
ism,  says.:  "  A  c^ief  point  in  the  Augustinian  system  was  the 
^imputationof  Adam's  sin  to  alLhis  p<!>sterity.  The  Fathers  be- 
fere  Augustfne  never  expressly  taught  this  imputation,  and  coq- 
sequently  thus  far  differed  from  him."  ( p  338.)  The  quota- 
tions he  makes  from  the  Fathers  in  support  of  this  point  are 
full  and  satisfactory.  I  will  subjoin  a  few.  Athenagoras 
says,,  "Man  is  in  a  good  state  both  in*  respect  to  his  Creator 
and  also  in^nespectto  his  natural  generation.'^'*  (p  34 L)  On  the 
passage  fron*  the  My-first  psalin  Wigger's  says  that  Clement 
of  Alexandria  properly  asks  :  "  How  can  a  new-bom  infant 
sin  ?  and  how  can  the  curse  of  Adam  belong  tq  him  who  has 
not  done  any  thing  at  all  ?  Though  David  was*  conceived  i& 
sin,  yet  he  still  had  in  himself  as  a  child^o  sin  on  that  accouMt.'^^ 
(p  ^l.)  Chrysostom^  while  interpreting  the  passage  on  Ro- 
Qjians,  "  by  the  offence  of  one  i/cJ^  declares  that  "  it  is  an  ab- 
surdity to.  admit  that  by  Adam's  disobedience  any  one  else 
should  be  a  sinner,  for  no  one  can  deserve  punishment  who  is 
not  of  hitaself  a  sinner."  ( p  344.)  Thus  far  Wigger's  and 
the  Fathers,  whose  language  he  gives.  From  the  translations 
in  Scott's  reply  to  Tomline,  I  extract  a  passage  fron  Cyril  of 
Jerusalem.  "  Learn  this  also,"  says  this  Father,  "^tiiat  the  soul, 
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before  it  came  into  this  world,  committed  no  sin,  but  having 
come  sinless  we  now  sin  through  our  free  t»t7/."     VoL  %p  339. 
In  relation  to  election  or  predestination  I  shall  trouble  you^ 
with  but  two  quotations;  the  one  from  Bredschn eider,  and! 
the  other  from  Wiggers,  but  these  are  so  explicit  that  they  \ 
may  suffice.     That  from  Bredfechneider  refers  to  the  earliest 
Fathers  :  ^  Hermas,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Irenaeus"  he  says, 
*'  maintained  that  the  destination  of  man  to  salvation,  rests 
upon  God's  foreseeing  who  would*  accept  and  who  would  re- 
ject his  calling,  with  respect  to  which  they  expressly  Femark, 
that  no  necessity  conditions  this  foreseeing,  but  that  the  cause 
of  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  calling,  lies  in  human 
freedom."     [Dog*.  Vol.  2,  »  118.]     WiggerVremarks^  ^.pply 
lo  the  Fathers  in  general,  and  are  the  following :  "  In^  respect 
to  predestination,  the  Fathers  before  Augustine   differed  en- 
tirely from  him   and  agreed  with  Pelagius.     With  Pelagius, 
they  founded  predestination  upon  prescience,  upon  God's  fore- 
knowing who  would  make  himself  worthy  of  salvation  and  who 
would  not.     They,  therefore,  did  not  adopt  the  unconditional 
predestination  of  Augustine,  but  the  conditional  of  the  Pela- 
gians."-   [  p  364.]* 

A  particular  atonement  was  unknown  to  the  Fathers.  *^No 
one  of  them,"  says  Wiggers,  '^had  been  impelled  by  specula- 
tion to  explain  away  from  the  New  Testament  the  universali- 
ty of  God^s  grace  through  Christ.  So' different  did  they  make 
the  extent  of  the  atonement,  that  they  universally  admitted 
with  Pelagius,  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  be  happy,  and 
that  God  sent  Jesus  into  the  world  to  redeem  all  men." 
{p.  367.)  Even^  Ambrose,  one  of  the  most  rigid  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  knows  no  limited  atonement :  "Christ,"  he  declares, 
'^  promises  redemption  to  all,  so  that  no  one  need  tremble,  no 
one  despair,  as  no  one  is  excepted,  but  every  soul  is  invited  to 
grace."     [Wiggers, im.^ 

Irresistible  grace  and  passive  regeneration  were  equally  i 
unknown  in  the  primitive  church.  On  this  point  1  refer  you  / 
for  definite  proof  to  Kgapp's  Theolbgy,  vol.  2,  p.  456.  / 

In  view  of  this  examination  of  the  opinions  entertained  in 
the  primitive  church — which,  however  brief,  has,  I  fear,  been 
suflSciently  long  and  dry  to  weary  your  patience — I  must  make 
a  remark  to  prevent  misconstruction.  In  the  celebrated- con- 
troversy between  Tomline,  Bishop  of  Lincokr,  an*  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scott,  the  Commentator,  the  fetter  frequentfy  sets 
2^de  the  extracts  whick  the  Mshdp  makes  firomrthe  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  on  the  ground  that  if  the  passages  quoted  are 
14* 
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anti-Calvinistic,  they  are  abo  aati-Cbiistiaja*.    This  pebutter  is 
valid  against  many  of  the  bishop^s  miotations,  if  he  resorted 
to  the  Fathers  for  authority  against  CaUdnistic  sentiments  and 
in  favor  of  his  own.     Whether  this  were  Tomline's  design  or 
not,  it  certainly  is  not  mine.     I  go  to»the  Fathers  solely  for 
facts  respecting  pamitive  belief,  and  I  neither  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  their  opinions,  nor  adduce  their  opinions  in  sup- 
port of  mine.    Afy  argsmient  which  is  only  inferential  is  that 
since  the  Fathers  knew  s#i little  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  Theology,  that  Theology  couldi  have  had.  no  existence 
in  the  New  Testament..    The  proof  which  I  have  now  sub- 
mitted, I  must  regard  aa  establishingfthe  fact  that  Calvinism 
was  unknown  until  the  fifth  century.     Permit  a  single  quota- 
tion from  Wiggers  as  proof  that  the  system  originated  then 
and  with  Augustine.    '*  Augustine"  says  that  writer,  "  intro- 
ducedinto  the  ecclesiastical  system  several  views  entirely  new. 
He  was  properly  the  Jirst  to  set  up  a  system  which  he  obtruded 
on  the  Christian  world  as  an  old  ordiodbx  system.   This  system 
was  itt  part  new  in  respect  to  the  matter,  and  must  have  been 
wholly  new  in  respect  to  the  form  or  oonnection  in  which  he 
,   placed!  the  several  doctrines  with  each  other.     For  although 
some  fathers  before  him,  particularly  in  the  Latin  church  hod 
some  ideas  analogous  to  his,  and  it  may  not  unjustly  be  mgin- 
\  tained  that  the  germ  of  Augustinism  may  be  found  in*  Tertuir 
Uaniism  and  Ambrose,  jet^  from  his  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
(which  he  modified  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and 
j  placed  in  systematic  connection^  with  the  other  doctrines,)  he 
i  dieveloped  consequences  which  were  hitherto  wholly  unknown 
/  and  unheardlof  in  the  Christian  Church.     Among  them  were 
/    the  irresistiblei^ss  of  divine  grace,  absolute  predestination 
I     and  the  limitation  of  redemption  to  the  elect."  {p.  368.) 

To  Ihis  statement  respecting  the  origin  of  this  system  of  the- 
ology, and  to  the  alleged  ignorance  of  the  fathers  of  such  a 
system,  it  is  objected  that  that  the  controversy  could  not  so 
soon  and' so  generally  have  been  decided  in  favor  of  Augustine 
and  against  Pelagius,if  the  Scriptures  and  the  fathers  had  not 
taught ;|nd^ecogn&ed  more  orfess  fully  the  Augustinian  creed. 
The  reply  to  this  objection  is  obvious.  Pelagianism  was  as  far 
far  from  \ike  tnit\  from  the  teachings  of  Scripture,,  and  on  some 
points  from  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  as  Augustihisim.  Pelagi- 
anism  is  not  the  tme*  antagonist  of  Calvinism.  It  is  sometimes  af- 
firmed that  Pelagius  was  I^rofouiyl  or  at  lieast  a  consistent  met- 
physicianv  I  think  he  wasmeiiheri  He  correctly  defined  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  and  here  Ms  pi^aisQ  as  a  metaphysician  ends. 
His  ^eat  philosophical  error  Consisted  in  not  properly  analy 
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^ng  human  consciousness  in  regard  to  the  st^ate  of  man's  de- 
sires^ and  the  ordinary  influence  of  thes^  desires  upon  the 
will,  and  in  faiUng  to  recognize  the  simple  fact  thatthere  may 
be  a  corruption  derived  from  generation  without  impairing 
freedom.  This  vice  in  his  philosophy  led  to  corresponding 
error  in  his  theology — to  the  dbnial  of  some  of  the  great  facts 
of  revelation. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  theology  flowing  from  the  the-  , 
ory  of  a  necessary  will,  I  must  be  correspondingly  brief  in  re- 
spect to  the  system,  dfeducedt  from  the  opposite  hypothesis. 
This  last  system  defines  the  freedonn  of  the  will  to  be\f 
the  power  which  a  moral  agent  has,  under  the  circum-l  I 
stances  in  which  a  given  volition  is  put  forth,  to  have  put  forth  '' 
an  opposite  one.  Motives  are  not  the  cause  of  voUtion.  Will 
itself  fe  the  cause.  In  perfect  consistency,  with  this  view  of 
the  will,  the  system  admits  a  6orruption  of  man's  nature,  a 
perversion  of  the  sensibiUty  ;  but  this  corruption  or  perver- 
sion it  neither  regards  as  proper!!^  sinful,  n©r  £is  a  necessitating 
cause  of  sin.  When  asked^  for  the  cause  of  man's  universal, 
early,  actual  transgression,  it  pretends  to^assign  no  cause  back 
of  the  will  itself.  The  will' in  its  connection  with  the  reason 
and  sensibility,  yields  to  the  dictates  ofone  or  the  other,  or  to 
the  influence  of  both  combined,  but  in  no)  case  is  the  subjec- 
tion a  necessary  one.  Why  the  will  ever  submits  to  the  dic- 
tation of  the  lower  propensities,  in  opposition  to  the  higher 
claims  of  reason,  conscience  and' God,  cannot  be  satisfactori- 
ly explained.  We  can  explain  an  event  of  the  natural  world, 
when  we  fiiid  an;  adequate  physical'  cause,  and  we  can  ex- 
plain the  actions  of  rational  beings  when  they  obey  the  law 
of  right,  and  propriety.  We  then  see  a  reason  for  their  con-  * 
duct.  But  when  men  sin  we  cannot  account  for  it.  Sin  is  the 
great  and  the  only  real  anomaly  in  God's  universe,  and  no 
other  e3q)lanation  can  be  given  of  it,  than  that  accountable 
beings,  having  the  ppwer,  choose  to  commit  it ;  and  herein 
is  found  its  infinite  folly  and  supreme  wickedness.  It  cannot 
be  explained  as  rational  acts  are  explained,  for  it  is  not  wise 
but  foolish  ;  and  to  attempt  its  explanation,  as  T^e  explain  the 
phenomena  of  the  natural' world,  is  to  bring  Kqman  volitions 
within  the  range  of  necessary  cause  and  efiect,  and  conse- 
quently to  destroy  human  accountabiUty. 

Federal  representation  and  the  doctijne  of  imputation, 
having  no  connection  with  such  a  view  of  depravity,  are  left 
to  find  their  support  elsewhere,  if  indee^  they  can  be  support- 
ed at  all,  which  the  adyocaties  of  this  theology  ate  much  in- 
cUned  to  doubt. 
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The  Calvinistic  system  matkes  the  certainty  of  God's  de^ 
crees  depend  upon  the  connection  of  cause  and  effect.  This; 
system  denying  any  such  connection  in  reference  to  human 
volitions,  thus  far  denies  the  Calvinistic  representation  of  this 
doctrine.  Election  it  supposes  to  be  an  act  of  God*  founded 
fin  infinite  wisdom,  and  among  all  the  reasons  present  to  the 
Divine  Mind,  for  the  choice  of  particular  individuals  to  sal- 
vation, is  the  fact  foreseen  that  those  individuals  will  believe 
and  accept  the  proffers  of  mercy. 

Nor  is  it  supposed  that  this  Divine  prescience  necessitates 
the  acts  foreknown.  God's  knowledge  extends^ to  all  possible 
as  weH  as  actual  events,  and  the  actual  are  seen  among  the 
possible,  not  because  they  are  necessitated,  but  simply  be- 
cause God  knows  all  things. 

The  Calvinistio»view  of  the'  atonement  depends  upon  its 
theory  of  election.  The  other  system,  therefore  rejecting  the 
one,  sees  no  metaphysical  grounds  for  the  others  and  when 
the  simple  declarations  of  Scripture  are  consulted,  or  when 
just  views  of  moral  government  are  regarded,  a  general  atone- 
ment seems  plainly  declared  in  the  one,  and  naturally  evolved 
from  the  other. 

Divine  grace,  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  free  will,  is  seen  to  be 
as  necessary  as  on  the  opposite  theory  ;  not  indeed  that  any 
passive  and  involuntary  change  may  take  place,  but  that  man^s 
obstinate  will  may  be  subdued  and  his  whole  being  controlled 
by  supreme  love  to  God. 

From  the  preceiing  investigations  I  wish  to  deduce  several 
inferences. 

1.  It  is  strange  that  the  Calvinistic  theology  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  Scriptural,  and  the  other  as  the  Metaphysical 
system.  I  can  account  for  the  reputation  which  Calvinismr 
enjoys,  as  a  Scriptural  Theology,  in  no  other  way  than  by  re* 
verting  to  the  fact  that  its  advocates,  when  driven  by  the 
force  of  their  own  reasonings,  or  by  their  opponents,  into  in- 
extricable dilemmas,  abandon  their  metaphysics,  for  the  mo*- 
ment,  ( as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Dick,)  and  fly  for 
refuge  to  exegesis.  If  the  abandonment  were  final  we  should 
rejoice,  but  we  find  their  philosophy  covertly  dragged  in  i<y 
aid  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  for  its  own  support, 
and  anon  it  reappears,  in  its  own  proper  shape,  when  less  rug- 
ged paths  permit  it-to  amble  forth. 

On  the  other  hand  the  free  will  theology,  recognizing  Cal- 
vinism as  a  mere  system  of  metaphysics,  although  arrayed  in  a 
garment  of  Scripture  texts,  attempts  to  meet  it  as  a  metaphjs- 
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kal  theory,  asd  tbus  incurs  the  odium  of  seeming  to  pro^udej 
ipetaphysics  into  the  field  of  theplogy. 

2.  The  Calvinistic  system  has  been  placed  in  a  position  not 
warranted  by  the  state  of  metaphysical  science.  While  in 
its  philosphical  aspect,  it  is  but  a  metaphysical  theory,  it  has, 
in  creeds  and  confessions,  been  foisted  mto  the  same  elevated 
muk  with  the  great  facts  of  revelation,  and  the  same  unquali- 
fiedl  assent  and  subscription  are  required^  to  these  dogmas  as 
to  truths  palpably  revealed  and  essential  to  salvation.  Nay 
more,  m  the  ecclesiastical  headings  and  hangings,  excisions 
a^nd  depositions  of  the  last  few  years,  the  hunt  has  been  mo  re 
keen,  and  the  decolliation  mwce  sunmiary  for  heresy  against 
the  metaphyseal  theory,  than  for  the  real  delinquency  of  a  dead 
faith  and!  scandalous  Irfe .  Ministers  of  unquestioned  piety  and 
acknowledged  usefufoess,  amf  who  received  #5ordially  the  great 
truths  of  God'S  word,  have  been  ejected  from  their  sacred  of- 
fice, or  have  been  compefied  to  spendlmonths  in  ecclesiastical 
trials,  wh3e  their  flocks  were  starving  for  want  of  food,  and 
the  only  charge  alleged  against  thefl»has  been  a  real  or  sup- 
posed departure  from  the  metaphysics  of  Edwards  and  Calvin, 
as  embodied  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Against 
such  an  abuse  of  ecclesiastical  authority  our  very  soul  cries  out. 
As  well  might  a  man  be  punished  for  plowing  the  earth  and 
sowing  his  seed  without  reference  to  some  stereotyped  theories 
on  the  nature  of  soils  and  the  process  of  cultivation.  When 
human  consciousness  has  been  so  thoroughly  explored,  and  the 
operations  of  the  mental  powers  so  fully  analyzed,  that  meta- 
jAysics  shall  be  entitled  to  a  rank  among  the  sciences,  and  its 
precepts  universally  received  as  soon  as  understood  ;  it  m^ay 
then  be  expected  that  men  should  adopt  its  canons,  but  not 
until  that  day  comes — a  day  that  has  not  come  for  any  theory 
as  yet,  and  for  the  Edwardsean  theory,  I  apprehend  never 
will  come*  But  not  even  then,  no,  never,  should  man  compel 
his  fellow  to  believe,  under  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  what 
God  has  not  distinctly  revealed  as  an  article  of  faith. 

:  3.  The  relation^pf  Metaphysics  to  Theology  has  not  been 
understood.  Metaphysics  have  either  been  made  to  take  the 
place  of  the  grand  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
and  their  dogmas  proved  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  or 
they  have  been  derided  as  useless,  if  not  inimical  to  sound  the- 
ology. Either  attitude  is  wrong.  In  no  department  of  knowl- 
edge is  authority  so  perfectly  odious  as  in  metaphysics.  We 
may  defer  to  the  authority  of  the  chemist  whose  oft-repeated 
and  accurate  observations  have  entitled  his  opinions  to  respect| 
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or  w#may  take  the  testimony  of  the  historian  as  to  facts  we 
have  not  witnessed^  or  as  to  original  documents  we  have  ao 
opportunity  to  examine :  but  to  thrust  upon  us  dogmas  respect- 
ing our  own  consciousness  and  to  deny  us  the  right  to  original 
investigations  in  a  volume  we  carry  in  our  own  bosoms,  is  ab- 
surd. We  now  wonder  at  the  bigotry  of  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities which  vainly  attempted  to  stifle  the  scientific  dtedlictions 
of  Galileo,  by  reference  to  popular  expressions  in  Scripture, 
and  by  long-estaMished,  though  crude  theories  in  astronomy  ^ 
but  how  will  a  future  age  regard  present  church  airthorities 
for  endeavoring  to  check  the  free  spirit  of  metaphysical  in- 
quiry by  the  terror  of  great  names,  and  by  the  quotation  of 
texts  of  Scripture  which  the  writers  meant  to  be  be  wholly 
popular  and  not  metaphysical  ? 

Nor  is  it  less  absurd  to  jeer  at  metaphysics.  If  sciences 
founded  on  the  laws  of  the  physical  universe  are  important 
to  the  temporal  well-being  of  man,  how  much  more  important 
to  his  present  and  eternal  welfare,  Wtl  science  founded  upon 
the  laws  of  his  deathless  spirit  ?  But  this  topic  was  so  freely 
and  ably  discussed  before  you  two  years  since  that  I  need  no*: 
re-travel  the  ground. 

4.  My  last  inference  is  that  dncussion  and  difference  in 
metaphysics  may  co'-exist  with  fraternal  Christian?  regard  and 
ecclesiastical  fellowship. 

Discussion  must  be  had,  and  consequently  dtterence  exist, 
if  ever  metaphysics  are  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  science:  and 
yet  this  difference  need  not  alienate  Christian  brethren  ;  for 
however  important  metaphysics  may  be  in  the  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  Christian  system,  they  are  not  vital  to  Christian 
character.  With  what  plainness  as  a  reaJfact  has  God  set  forth 
this  truth.  Men  have  believed  and  we  trust  are  saved,  who  were 
either  ignorant  of  metaphysical  theories,  tjr  who  entertained 
the  most  erroneous  views  respectii^  thenr,  theorists  on  either 
*idc  being  judges.  Is  this  doubted  ?  Will  Calvinists  affirm 
that  among  the  large  bodies  of  Christians,  Arnrinians  and  Lu- 
therans, who  in  the  main  differed  from  them,  there  were  no 
Christians  ? 

And  on  the  other  hand,  will  any  one  deny  that  sterling  piety 
is  of  frequent  and  vigorous  growth  among  Calvinists  ?•  Nor 
is  it  to'be  wondered  at  that  Christians  are  found  in  both  schools 
of  philosophy.  Men  have  tilled  the  earth,  and  reaped  its  gol- 
den harvests  who  have  held  the  most  preposterous  opinions  on 
vegetable  chemistry,  and  shall  the  blessings  of  free,  proffered 
grace  bemore  grudgingly  bestowed  than  the  fruits  oftheprinna- 
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lily  cursed  earth?  To  bring  this  matter  to  a  point:  1  belieiWB,  for 
example^that  my  Old  School  brother  holds^as  the  basis  of  hia  the- 
ology, a  metaphysical  theory  which  in  its  consequences,  leads 
to  error  of  the  most  fatal  kind — to  a  denial  of  the  grounds  of 
accountability.  But  at  fhe  same  time  1  know  that  my  brother 
stoutly  denies  that  any  such  consequences  flow  from  his  sys- 
tem, and  is  as  earnest  and  as  sincere  in  enforcing  accounta- 
biUly  as  I  can  be.  I  know  moreover,  that  by  a  process  of  reas- 
oning in  some  instances  satisfactory  to  himself,  he  shows  that 
his  system  is  consistent  with  moral  responsibility,  and  that  when 
he  cannot  thus  harmonize  his  theory  with  the  Bible,  he  read- 
ily for  the  time  being,  renounces  the  deductions  of  his  philos- 
ophy, and  clings  to  Scripture  facts,  admitting  that  "  it  is  bet- 
ter to  believe  humbly  than  to  reason  presumptuously."  {Dicky 
186^)  I  cannot  therefore,  believe  that  «[iy  brother  con- 
ijciously  holds  his  error,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  cast  him  off 
from  my  sympathies  for  errors  which,  I  may  be  ever  so  well 
persuaded,  flow  from  his  philosophy,  and  hence  I  cordially  ex- 
tend to  him  the  right  hand  of  felk)wship. 

Why  cannot  my  Old  School  brother  exercise  the  same  chai^ 
ity  towards  me  ?  He  may  believe  that  my  philosophy  is  er- 
roneous,—*that  fatal  consequences  may  flow  from  it;  but  yet 
he  will  acknowledge  that  I  believe  the  great  facts  of  revela- 
tion, and  may  be  a  devoted  child  of  God  notwithstanding 
what  he  regards  as  the  erroneous  consequences  which  may  be 
drawn  from  my  speculative  belief.  His  own  General  Assem- 
bly told  him  a  few  years  since,  that  "  no  man  can  be  rightly, 
iconvicted  of  heresy  by  inference  or  implication  ;  that  is,  we 
must  not  charge  an  accused  person  with  holding  those  conse- 
quences which  may  legitimately  flow  from  his  assertions." 
{Barnes'^  Defence^fu  249.) 

Dr.  Junkin  did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Barnes  was  in  fatal  er- 
ror. "  I  do  not  charge  Brother  Barnes,"  he  says,  ^  with  be- 
ing as  yet  a  Pelagian,  but  1  say  that  he  holds  a  doctrine 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  system  of  Pelagius."  {Trial  of 
Bamesy  107,)  Why  then  did  not  Dr.  Junkin  delay  his  pros- 
ecution until  Mr.  Barnes'  growing  tendencies  had  ripened 
into  Pelagianism  ?•  and  in  the  meantime  why  did  he  not  man- 
fully and  kindly  meet  him  in  the  field  of  argumentation,  and 
wim  all  the  earnestness  which  Mr.  Barnes'  danger  might  in- 
spire^ endeavor  to  vrin  him  back  to  truth  ? 

Until  the  spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry  is  left  unshackled 
and  free^  as  air,  to  go  fojrth  in  fraternal  feeling  side  hf  side 
with  the  spirit  of  love,  neither  will  Metaphysics  become  a  sci- 
ence, nor  will  Christian  union  prevail. 
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The  Book  of  Job. 

"  JVotes  Crilicalj  Illustrative^  and  Practical^  on  the  Book  ofJob^ 
tDith  a  new  Translation^  and  an  Introductory  Dissertation — 
by  Athert  Bames.^^ 

Bf  Hhe  Senior  Editor. 

Our  first  airticie  upon  this  subject  closed  with  the  second 
speech  of  Zophar«  Each  of  the  three  friends  had  spoken  in  his 
turn,  and  t«  each,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  Job  had  re- 
spectively repJied.  What  follows  introduces  us  to  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  whole  debate.  That  we  may  gain  a 
position  frcMB  which  we  can  understand  and  appreciate  this 
part  of  this  m»st  interesting  book,  the  following  remarks  are 
deemed  of  special  importance.  Job  had  been  condemned  as 
a  grossly  wicked  man,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  specific  forms 
of  sin  charged  upon  him,  but  wholly  upon  the  divine  dispen- 
sations interpreted  by  his  accusers,  as  divine  judgments^  in  re-" 
spect  to  him.  Now  the  validity  of  this  charge  rested  exclusive- 
ly upon  an  assumption  that  God  never,  in  a  solitary  instance, 
in  this  life,  deals  with  a  good  man  as  he  had  dealt  with  the  ac- 
cused ;  in  other  words,  that  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
mankind  are  in  all  instances  in  this  world,  strictly  retributive. 
The  truth  or  falsity  of  this  assumption  could  be  settled  in  but 
one  of  two  ways — by  direct  revelation  or  an  appeal  to  facts 
as  developed  in  the  actual  history  of  the  race.  To  the  latter 
source,  both  parties  were  exceedingly  reluctant  to  appeal;  the 
accused  because  he  woald  thereby  directly  array  himself, 
not  only  against  his  own  former  professions,  but  also  against 
the  united  sentiments  of  all  the  wise  and  virtuous  in  all  past 
ages,  and  thereby  afibrd  his  accusers  an  occasion  to  chaise 
upon  him,  in  a  definite  form,  the  highest  degree  of  crime,  that 
of  gross  heresy  and  impiety — and  the  accusers,  because  they 
had  a  secret  consciousness  that  they  were  unable  to  confront, 
with  success,  their  theory  of  the  divine  dispensations,^  with 
numberless  palpable  facts  every  where  presented  in  the 
history  of  tiie  race.  Hence  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
agonizing  solicitude  of  Job,  that  (Jod  should  directly  interpose 
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in  his  behalf,  as  well  as  of  the  manner  in  which,  up  to  this 
time,  he  had  alluded  to  the  facts  under  consideration — al- 
lusions merely  indirect  and  carefully  guarded.  For  dif- 
ferent and  opposite  reasons,  the  reason  mainly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively above  adduced,  his  accusers  had  steadily  avoided  any 
reply  to  the  facts  adduced  by  him  bearing  upon  this  point, 
while  such  allusions  had  only  provoked  their  irritation  against 
him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  their  zeal  in  heaping  upon  him  the 
maxims,  and  aphorisms,  and  sentiments  of  ancient  piety  on 
the  other.  'The  time  had  come,  however,  for  Job  to  avow 
himself  so  directly  and  distinctly  on  this  point,  ihe  point  on 
which  the  whole  controversy  really  turned,  that  his  accusers 
would  be  no  longer  able  to  evade  it.  For  the  issue  he  was 
now  fully  prepared.  The  fiery  ordeal  through  which  he  had 
passed,  as  the  character  of  his  following  speeches  contrasted 
with  his  former  ones,  abundantly  shows,  had  restored  his 
mind  to  itself.  In  despair  of  self  vindication  from  any  other 
source,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  confront  the  principles  bv 
which  he  had,  as  he  well  knew,  been  unjustly  condemned,  with 
palpable  facts  which  his  accusers  would  not  be  able  to  deny. 

In  analyzing  his  first  speech  upon  this  point,  (Chap.  21,) 
we  will  first  contemplate  the  feelings  with  which  the  annun- 
ciations of  his  convictions  upon  the  point  are  introduced.  He 
.  first  demands  of  his  accusers  a  solemn  consideration  of  what 
he  was  about  to  utter.  Anticipating  the  fact,  however,  that 
they,  instead  of  being  convinced  by  his  arguments,  would  find 
in  them  what  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  proof  of  the 
most  aggravated  impiety  and  guilt,  and  which  would  there- 
fore be  to  them  a  source  of  consolation,  as  affording  a  visible 
foundation  for  the  charges  which  they  had  brought  against 
him,  he  requests  them  to  hear  him,  and  let,  if  they  wMl  have 
•  it  so,  what  they  hear  be  their  consolation.  Still  he  calls  upon 
them  to  bear  with  him  while  he  should  speak,  and  then  when 
he  should  have  completed  his  discourse,  they  might  continue 
their  mockeries. 

"  Hear  attentively  my  speech, 

And  let  this  be  your  consolation. 

Bear  with  me,  and  I  will  speak. 

And  afler  I  have  spoken,  mock  on.** 

He  then  reminds  them  that  his  complaint,  [argument,  or 
cause,]  was  not  with  man;  that  is,  with  him,  it  was  a  matter  of 
little  concern  how  he  stood  in  the  estimation  of  men.  His 
only  anxie^  was,  to  know  how  his  cause  stood  in  God's  esti- 
mation.   This  being  the  case,  ^  why,"  he  asks,  *'  should  not 
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my  spirit  be  troubled?^'  That  is,  why  should  I  not  feel  deep 
solicitude  to  know  how  mj  case  stands  before  the  divine  tri- 
bunal ?  This  we  think  must  be  the  meaning  of  verse  fourth* 
So^  substantially,  Mr.  Barnes  explains  it :         ' 

**  As  for  me,  it  my  argument  before  man? 
And  if  this  be  so,  why  should  not  my  spirit  be  in  anguish. 

The  object  of  Job  here,  no  doubt,  was  to  justify  the  appeal  he 
was  about  to  make  to  facts  occurring  in  the  divine  dispensations 
towards  mankind  in  this  life.  He  was  accused  of.  being  a  wick- 
ed man,  and  accused  on  the  grou&d  of  the  divine  dispensa- 
tions towards  him.  Why  should  he  not,  with  the  deepest  so- 
licitude, recur  to  those  dispensations  towards  men,  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  charge  was  just  ?  Further  to  justify  his 
appeal  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  solicitude  on  the  odier,  he 
asks  them  to  look  attentively  at  his  own  doleful  case. 

'*  Look  on  me  and  be  astonished ! 
And  lay  your  hand  on  your  mouth.'* 

Why  should  liot  a  man  upon  whom  such  dispensations  had  de- 
scended, turn  with  the  deepest  anxiety  to  the  dealings  of  the 
Most  High  with  men,  to  determine  the  question,  whether 
such  dispensations  should  be  interpreted  into  judgments  for 
aggravated  crime  in  the  sight  of  God. 

But  now  he  was  to  avow,  without  disguise,  the  results  of  his 
solemn  investigation.  In  so  doing,  he  was  to  perform  an  act 
the  like  to  which  no  living  man  before  him  had  done  ;  that  is, 
avow  his  total  disbelief  and  rejection  of  a  fundamental  article 
of  the  religious  faith  of  all  the  wise  and  good  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  earth,  and  announce  a  sentiment,  which,  in  uni- 
versal estimation,  "made  religion  void,"  a  sentiment,  the  bare 
suggestion  of  which  had  been  so  affirmed  by  his  accusers,  the 
only  reply  that  they  had  made  to  what  he  had  said  upon  this 
point.  To  deny  the  doctrine  of  retributions,  does  make  reli- 
gion void.  To  deny  the  fact  that  men  are,  in  this  life,  re- 
warded and  punished  according  to  their  deeds,  was,  according 
to  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  universal  faith  at  the  time, 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration. 
When  he  thought  of  his  own  condition,  which  neceasdtated  the 
annunciation  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  attitude  he  was 
about  to  assume  before  the  wprld,  on  the  other  he  was  con- 
founded with  his  own  convictions,  and  trembled  at  the  thought 
of  announcing  them. 

**  When  I  think  on  it,  T  am  confounded ; 
And  trembling  seizes  on  my  flesh.*' 
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Neither  Mr.  Bames  nor  any  other  commentator  that  we 
have  consulted,  has  given  the  above  explanation — that  which  . 
TTc  think  must^  be  the  real  spirit  and  meaning  of  this  passage* 

This  single  verse  presents  us  with  a  very  important  chapter 
in  the  history  of  humanity.  Reader,  have  you  never  passed 
through  such  a  crisis  as  this  ?  Some  great  doctrine  or  system 
has  been  hallowed  in  your  mind  as  involving  the  fundamental 
and  changeless  principles  of  God's  eternal  government.  It 
has  become  jacredly  associated,  not  only  with  the  supposed 
direct  and  palpable  teachings  of  inspiration^  but  with  the 
names  of  all  the  wise  and  good  whom  you  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  revere.  The  opposite  doctrine  or  system  has  been 
connected  wsth  precisely  opposite  associations.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, you  are  suddenly  confronted  with  some  undenia- 
ble fact  or  principle  which  clearly  reveals  the  reality  that 
your  own  hallowed  system  is  built  upon  sand  ;  while  the  op- 
posite one  rests  upon  the  crystal  rock  of  eternal  truth.  You 
cannot  deny  the  fact  or  principle,  nor  escape  the  conclusion  to 
whiqh  it  leads.  You  must  cease  to  be  an  honest  man,  or  avow 
your  convictions,  and  thus  assume  an  attitude  and  a  destiny 
entirely  new  before  the  world.     At  such  a  moment, 

"  The  gcDius  and  the  mortal  iuBtrumeilte 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  neture  of  an  insurrection." 

Such  a  chapter  stands  upon  the  record  of  our  own  past  his- 
tory;-— the  period  when,  with  the  clearness  of  light  from  the 
eternal  throne,  the  conviction  that  the  doctrine,  which  almost 
above  all  others,  we  glory  in  proclaiming  as  a  truth  of  God, 
suddenly  rose  before  our  minds.  Up  to  that  period,  from  the 
time  when  we  lay  a  smiling  infant  upon  our  mother's  bosom, 
the  opposite  doctrine  had  been  hallowed  in  our  hearts.  But 
we  had  come  to  know  the  Redeemer  of  lost  men  in  a  relation 
to  us  almost  new, — as  "  Jesus,  who  saveth  his  people  from 
their  sins,"  "and  as  such  we  were  proclaiming  him  to  the  in- 
quiring multitude  around  us.  Through  the  exercise  of  simple 
faith  in  him  the  bands  under  which,  during  our  entire  past  Chris- 
tian experience,  we  had  been  groaning,  were  fast  being  sun- 
dered, and  ^  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  gbry,"  we  were 
beginning  to  rejoice  in  the  "  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God."  In 
this  state  we  entered  the  house  of  God,  where  the  waters  of 
life  were  flowing  in  healing  streams  into  many  wounded 
hearts.  A  brother  in  the  ministry  arose,  and  with  a  solemni- 
ty in  harmony  with  the  weight  of  the  great  thought  that 
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pressed  down  upon  his  own  mind,  remarked,  tiiat  there  was  one 
question  to  which,  as  an  earnest  inquirer  in  respect  to  the  sal- 
vation of  Christ,  he  desired  to  receive  a  definite  answer* 
For  such  an  answer  he  would  now  appeal,  in  solemn  earnest, 
to  the  Masters  of  Israel  hefore  him.  '^  We  are  told,"  he  re- 
marked, ^  if  we  want  to  he  sanctified,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the 
grace  of  pardon,  to  look  to  Christ  for  it.  Now  the  question 
to  which  I  ask  a  definite  answer,  is  this  :  When  we  look  to 
Christ  for  sanctification,  what  degree  of  sauctification  may  we 
expect  to  receive  from  him  ?  May  we  expect  a  full  salva- 
tion or  not  ?"  That  question  flashed  the  conviction  upon  our 
mind  that  our  own  cherished  doctrine  was  false,  and  the  op- 
posite doctrine  true.  It  was  in  the  light  of  principles  which 
we  knew  could  not  be  false,  seen  witli  the  force  and  sudden- 
ness of  intuition,  that  it  must  be  so.  Yet  had  a  volcano  sud- 
denly burst  beneath  us,  we  should  not  have  been  more  shock- 
ed and  horrified,  than  we  were  at  that  moment.  We  never 
passed  through  such  a  scene  before,  nor  to  all  etei  nity  do  we 
expect  to  experience  the  like  again ;  for  we  have  now  re- 
ceived an  impression  of  the  truth  which  we  had  not  then  experi- 
enced, that  to  confess  to-day  that  we  erred  in  judgment  yes- 
terday, is  but  to  affirm  that  we  are  wiser  now  than  we  were 
then. 

Such,  as  we  suppose,  were  the  feelings  of  Job  under  the 
circumstances  before  us,  as  he  was  about  to  avow  the  senti- 
ments which  a  careful  investigation  of  the  ^  ways  of  God  to 
men,"  had  impressed  upon  his  own  mind.  With  what  digni- 
ty, force,  and  logical  tonsecutiveness,  are  these  sentiments  in- 
troduced. In  their  utterance,  the  speaker  rises  before  us  at 
once,  as  one  of  the  wisest,  noblest,  and  best  of  the  sons  of 
earth.  His  accusers  had  affirmed,  that  the  "  candle  of  the 
wicked"  is  early  "put  out."  They  die  in  poverty,  under  the 
crushing  wrath  of  God.  How  then,  Job  asks,  can  we  account 
for  the  palpable  fact,  that  the  wicked,  instead  of  being  thus 
cut  off,  live  to  old  age,  and  become  mighty  in  wealth  ?  They 
had  affirmed  that  the  children  and  posterity  of  the  wicked 
were  always  cut  off,  and  their  houses  and  substance  given  to 
the  destroyer,  while  they  themselves  descend  with  pain  and 
anguish,  attended  with  blighting  judgments,  to  the  grave ; 
when  •as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  children  and  posterity  of  such 
men,  were  often  established  before  them.  Their  habitations 
were  safe  from  alarm,  and  the  judgments  of  God  aid  not  fall 
upon  them.  Their  flocks  and  herds  increased  without  num- 
ber.    Their  children  were  sent  forth  in  flocks,  to  sport  them- 
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selves  at  the  sound  of  the  lyre,  while  they  [the  wicked,]  after 
wearing  out  their  lives  in  pleasure,  went  down  in  a  moment, 
that  is,  quietly,  without  pain  pr  suffering,  to  the  grave.  These 
were  plain  matters  of  fact  which  lay  all  around  them  in  the 
history  of  the  race. 

•'  Why  is  it  that  the  wicked  live, 
Grow  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in  wealth  ? 
Their  children  are  established  before  them,  and  with  them, 
And  their  posterity  before  their  eyes. 
Their  houses  are  safe  from  alarms, 
And  the  rod  of  God  is  not  upon  them. 
Their  cattle  conceive  and  fail  not ; 
Their  heifer  calveth,  and  casteth  not  her  young. 
They  send  forth  their  little  ones  like  a  flock. 
And  their  children  sportively  play. 
They  exhilarate  themselves  with  the  tabor  and  harp, 
And  rejoice  at  the  sound  of  the  pipe. 
They  spend  their  days  in  [the  enjoyment  of]  good, 
And  in  an  instant  they  go  down  into  the  grave.*' 

All  this  the  wicked  enjoyed,  while  living  in  open  and  avowed 
impiety. 

**  And  they  say  to  God,  *  Depart  from  us ; 
We  desire  not  the  knawledge  of  thy  ways.'  " 

The  accusers  of  Job  had  said,  that  the  good  which  the  wick- 
ed enjoy,  "  is  not  in  their  own  hands  ;"  that  is,  they  will  be 
able  to  retain  it  but  a  little  while.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  thought  of  justifying  the  wicked  was  far  from  his  mind,  he 
would  ask,  whether  what  they  had  affirmed  as  the  lot  of  all  the 
wicked,  was,  after  all,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ?  They 
had  said  that  God  always  destroyed  the  children  of  the  wick- 
ed. In  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God^  this  was  by  no 
means  an  invariable  occurrence-  Some  died  in  full  prosperi- 
ty, at  the  close  of  a  life  of  ease  and  guilt.  Others  departed 
in  bitterness  of  spirit,  at  the  close  of  a  life  in  which  they  had 
never  tasted  of  pleasure.  Thus  Job  understood  the  ground- 
less assumptions  of  his  accusers,  by  which  he  had  been  wrong- 
fully condemned. 

♦*  [You  say]  *  God  layeth  aphis  iniquity  for  his  children; 

He  rewardeth  him,  and  he  shall  know  it.' 

[But  I  reply,]  Who  shall  impart  knowledge  to  God, 

To  him  who  juflgeth  the  highest ! 

One  dieth  in  the  fulness  of  his  prosperity. 

Being  wholly  at  ease  and  quiet — 

His  watering-places  for  flocks  abound  with  milk. 

And  his  bones  are  moist  with  marrow ; 

And  another^  dieth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul. 

And  neveif  tasteth  pleasure. 
15* 
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Alike  they  lie  ^own  in  the  dust, 
And  the  worm  covereth  them. 
Lo!  I  know  3iour  thoughts, 
^        And  the  devices  by  which  jou  wrong  me." 

The  accusers  of  Job  had  asked  in  triumph  for  the  habita- 
tions of  the  wicked  ;  implying  that  they  could  not  he  found. 
In  reply  he  would  add,  that  if  they  would  inquire  of  travelers 
and  admit  their  testimony,  they  would  find,  that  while  the 
wicked  were  "reserved  to  the  day  of  fierce  wrath,"  [in  anoth- 
er world,]  in  this  world,  no  one  reproved  them  for  their  sins, 
or  recompensed  them  accordingly.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
descended  with  honor  to  the  grave  ;  and  while  their  special 
friends  would  tenderly  watch  over  their  tombs,  multitudes 
without  number  would  be  drawn  thither  after  them,  to  do 
homage  to  their  memory.  We  cite  here  a  single  passage,  on 
account  of  its  surpassing  beauty. 

**  And  he  shall  be  borne  [with  honor]  to  the  grave ; 
And  [friends]  shall  watch  tenderly  over  his  tomb. 
Sweet  to  him  shall  be  the  clods  of  the  valley ; 
Every  man  shall  go  out  to  honor  him, 
And  of  those  before  him  there  shall  be  no  number." 

The  argument  is  closed  with  a  solemn  appeal  to  his  accus- 
ers. How  could  they  expect  to  comfort  him  in  the  way  they 
were  attempting  to  do  it,  while  all  their  answers  to  him  rested 
upon  false  principles  ? 

"  And  why  then  do  you  offer  me  vain  consolations — 
Since  in  your  responses  there  is  error?" 

Such  is  the  argument  of  Job.  It  remained  with  his  accusers 
to  meet  the  argument  and  overthrow  it,  or  acknowledge  their 
error.     The  sequel  will  show  that  they  did  neither. 

Upon  Eliphaz,  the  best  qualified  of  the  three,  devolved 
( Chap.  22,)  the  task  of  replying  to  this  memorable  speech. 
His  reply  presents  a  striking  example  of  the  feelihgs  which 
men  manifest,  when  a  long  cherished  and  hallowed  theory  of 
theirs  is  assaulted  with  arguments  which  they  cannot  but  feel 
to  be  unanswerable  and  irresistible,  and  are  yet  resolved  not 
to  abandon  that  theory.  To  question  the  truth  of  such  a  ven- 
erable system,  they  regard  as  proof  of  aggravated  depravity 
and  presumption.  To  assault  it  with  ^.rguments  perfectly  un- 
answerable, invincible  and  destructive,  this  is  demonstration 
of  absolute  and  hopeless  reprobation,  justifying  every  species 
of  personal  abuse  that  can  be  heaped  upon  the  offender:  as  if 
God  does  not  design  "  the  removing  of  all  systems  that  can  be 
shaken"  by  argument,  that  those  "  which  cannot  be  shaken 
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may  remain,"  and  that  he  is  not  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  his  race,  who  will  assail  with  such  arguments  any  sys- 
tem, however  venerable  for  age,  thereby  demonstrating  that 
it  stands  not  upon  the  rock  of  truth. 

With  feelings  like  those  above  described,  Eliphaz  com  men- 
ces  his  reply.  He  first  asserts  that  man  cannot  be  profitable 
to  God,  however  pute  and  holy  he  may  be.  Would  God  then, 
because  he  feared  him,  contend  with,  or  enter  into  judgment 
with  such  a  man  as  Job?  a  being  so  guilty  and  vile.  The 
speaker  then  commences  a  direct  assault  upon  the  character  of 
the  accused,  charging  upon  him,  in  direct  form,  the  most  ag« 
gravated  crimes. 

♦'  Is  not  thy  wickedness  great? 

Is  there  any  end  to  thy  sins  ? 

For  thou  hast  taken  a  pledge  of  thy  brother  unjustly, 

And  stripped  off  the  clothing  of  the  destitute. 

Thou  hast  not  given  water  to  the  weary  to  drink, 

And  from  the  hungry  thou  hast  withholden  bread. 

But  the  man  of  power  had  the  land ; 

The  man  of  tank  dwelt  in  it. 

Thou  hast  sent  widows  away  empty, 

And  the  arras  of  the  fatherless  thou  hast  broken. 

Therefore  snares  are  round  about  thee, 

And  sudden  fear  troubleth  thee." 

Such  is  the  reward  of  the  friend  of  truth  and  of  God,  who 
shall  unmask  hoary  headed  error  before  the  world, — error  ren- 
dered venerable  as  an  article  of  the  common  faith  ; — his  re- 
ward from  those  whose  highest  wisdom  and  glory  consists  in 
the  sublime  prerogative  of  never  "  being  any  wiser  than  their 
grandfathers." 

After  accusing  Job  of  maintaining  that  because  God  is  high 
above  the  clouds,  therefore  he  cannot  know  and  will  not  re- 
gard the  actions  of  men,  (a  charge  flagrantly  false  and  unjust,) 
Eliphaz  then  appeals  to  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  by  the 
ancient  deluge,  as  proof  that  God  deals  with  men  in  this  life, 
upon  the  principles  of  retributive  justice:  as  if  the  real  question 
at  issue  was,  whether  the  wicked,  in  this  world,  are  ever  pun- 
ished for  sin,  and  not  whether  they  always  are.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  speaker  as  usual,  urges  Job  to  acquaint  himself  with 
God  and  be  at  peace, — presenting  in  the  most  glowing  colors 
the  great  prosperity  and  blessedness  he  would  enjoy,  if  he 
would  but  confess  his  sins,  and  humble  himself  under  the 
mighty  hand  of  God.  We  quote  a  few  of  the  closing  stanzas 
on  account  of  their  surpassing  beauty. 

'*  Then  shall  the  Almighty  be  thy  precious  treasure, 
And  shall  be  to  thee  piles  of  silver. 
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For  then  shalt  tboa  have  delight  in  the  Almighty, 

And  sbalt  lift  up  thy  face  unto  God. 

Thou  shalt  pray  unto  him,  and  he  shall  hear  thee, 

And  thou  shalt  perfect  [the  object  of]  thy  tows. 

Thou  shalt  form  a  purpose  and  it  shall  be  accomplished. 

And  upon  thy  ways  shall  the  light  shine. 

When  [other  men]  are  cast  down. 

Thou  shalt  say,  *  Cheer  up !' 

And  the  dejected  thou  shalt  save. 

Thou  shalt  deliver  even  the  guilty  man^ 

He  shall  be  saved  by  the  purity  of  thy  hands/' 

Chapters  23  and  24,  are  occupied  with  the  reply  of  Job 
to  the  above  speech.  In  this  speech  we  have  another  il- 
lustration of  a  remark  made  in  the  first  coramanication,  to 
wit,  that  the  steel  entered  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  whenever 
Eliphaz  appeared  against  him.  He  had  doubtless  regarded 
that  man  with  the  deepest  veneration,  and  loved  him  with  a 
strength  and  ardor  which  he  had  cherished  towards  no  other 
man.  When  such  a  man,  such  a  friend  appeared,  not  as  a 
comforter,  but  an  accuser,  imputing  to  him  in  strains  of  the  bit- 
terest denunciation,  the  most  aggravated  crimes,  and  all  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  foundation,  it  is  not  wonderful  fliat  the 
sufferer,  in  the  bitterness  of  spirit  exclaimed,  that  no  lan- 
guage, not  even  groaning  itself,  could  express  the  anguish  of 
his  mind  under  the  accumulated  af3ictions  and  wrongs  that 
were  heaped  upon  him. 

**  Even  to-day  is  my  complaint  bitter ; 
The  band  that  is  upon  me,  is  heavier  than  my  gioaning.** 

The  remainder  of  the  chapter  is  occupied  with  a.  descrip- 
tion the  most  pathetic  conceivable,  of  his  forlorn  state,  and  of 
the  feelings  which  crowdei^.  into  his  mind  as  he  contemplated 
that  state.  If  he  could  only  get  a  hearing  before  the  divine 
tribunal,  there  would  his  character  receive  a  full  vindication, 
and  there  would  he  find  consolation. 

**  O  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him ! 
That  I  might  come  even  to  his  seat ! 
I  would  order  my  cause  before  him. 
And  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments ; 
I  would  know  the  words  which  he  would  answer  me. 
And  understand  what  he  would  say  unto  me. 
Would  he  contend  with  me  with  his  mighty  power  ? 
No :  he  would  give  me  strength. 

There  the  righteous  man  might  argue  the  case  before  him ; 
And^I  shoi»ld  be  delivered  for  ever  from  him  who  would 
judge  me. 

Bt|t  God  had  withdrawn  from  him,  and  he  could  not  find 
him.    He  called,  but  God  answered  not*    He  sought  him  in 
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every  direction  where  h^  had  been  accustomed  to  find  and 
commune  with  him.  Yet  God  was  not  there.  To  a  mind 
that  haslong  "  walked  with  God,"  and  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
drawn  into  deep  intercommunion  with  the  Infinite  and  Eter- 
nal One,  and  is  then  left  in  a  state  of  total  exclusion  from  such 
intercommunion,  and  that  in  perfect  ignorance  of  the  reasons 
of  such  withdrawment,  there  is  a  sense  of  cheerless  vacancy, 
of  infinite  agonizing  want,  and  abandonment,  and  lostness, 
which  language  may  indicate,  but  can  never  express.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Job.  Yet  God  knew  his  character,  and  would 
when  the  present  ordeal  was  completed,  appear  for  his  vindi- 
cation. He  had  not  been  Asobcdient  to  the  divine  requisi^ 
tions,  but  had  followed  carefully  the  footsteps  of  his  God. 

"  But  he  knoweth  my  way; 
When  he  hath  tried  me,  I  shall  come  forth  as  gold. 
^  On  his  steps  my  foot  hath  seized ; 

His  way  I  have  kept,  and  have  not  turned  from  it. 
The  commandment  of  his  lips  I  have  not  neglected: 
*    More  than  every  purpose  of  my  own,  have  I  regarded  ih© 
words  of  his  mouth." 

But,God  was  of  one  mind  and  none  could  turn  him  from 
his  purpose,  or  prevent  its  accomplishment.  The  sufferer 
was  therefore  filled  with  terror  and  dismay  at  the  divine  dis- 
pensations toward  him. 

♦*  But  he  is  of  one  [purpose,]  and  who  can  turn  him  ? 
And  what  he  desireth,  that  he  doeth. 
He  performeth  the  thing  that  is  appointed  forme; 
And  there  are  many  such  purposes  in  his  mind. 
Therefore  I  am  troubled  before  him  ; 
"When  I  consider,  I  am  afraid  of  him. 
For  God  maketh  my  heart  f^nt, 
And  the  Almighty  troubleth  me." 

One  thought  demands  a  passing  notice  here.  Though  Job 
in  this  and  in  his  last  speech,  thus  recurs  to  his  own  worse 
than  desolate  condition,  the  manner  in  which, he  speaks  of  it, 
as  contrasted  with  that  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  same  thing 
in  previous  instances,  shows  clearly  that  his  mind  had  now  fully 
recovered  the  true  balance  of  its  powers.  Every  thing  is  now 
coherent,  deliberate,  consecutive,  indicating  the  absence  of  a 
tendency  to  mental  aberration  and  distraction  so  manifest  in 
his  former  speeches. 

Chapter  24  is  wholly  taken  up  in  confirming  the  argument 
which  had  occupied  the  preceding  speech  of  Job.  His  accus- 
ers had  maintained  that  divine  judgments  invariably  descend- 
ed upon  the  wicked  in  this  life,  and  that  the  righteous  were  in 
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all  instances  witnesses  of  their  descent.  In  reply,  Job  put3 
the  solemn  question,  why  it  is,  if  things  are  as  his  accusers  rep- 
resent them,  that,  since  the  conduct  of  the  wicked  is  not  con- 
cealed from  God,  the  righteous  do  not  always  witness  the 
days  of  divine  vengeance  referred  to  ? 

'*  Why,  sirlce  no  events  are  hidden  from  the  Almighty, 
Do  not  his  friends  see  his  judgments.*' 

He  then,  after  enumerating  the  different  forms  of  fearful 
crime  which  the  wicked  were  accustomed  to  perpetrate,  such 
as  oppression,  robbery,  murder,  adultery,  &c.,  remarks  that 
such  men,  instead  of  receiving,  in  all  cases,  deserved  retribu- 
tion in  this  life,  often  were  preserved  from  harm  by  the  Most 
High  himself,  and  then,  after  their  short  period  of  life  was 
brought  to  a  close,  they  were  gathered  to  their  fathers  Kke 
other  men,  as  ears  of  grain  are  cut  off  when  they  are  ripe. 
'*  God  gives  to  him  security,  and  he  is  sustained; 
Yea,  his  eyes  are  upon  his  ways. 
They  are  exalted  for  a  little  time — and  then  are  not — 
They  are  brought  low,  and  are  gathered  [to  their  fathers] 

like  others; 
And  like  the  ripe  ear»  of  grain  they  are  cut  off." 

The  speech  is  then  closed  with  a  challenge  to  his  accusers 
to  correct  his  statements  if  he  had  misrepresented  the  facts 
which  lay  all  around  them  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
»*  If  it  be  not  so,  who  will  confute  me, 
And  show  my  speech  to  be  worthless  1" 

The  reply  of  Bildad  to  the  above  argument  is  so  concise, 
that  we  will  cite  it  entire,  and  allow  it  to  speak  for  itself. 

*'  Dominion  and  fear  ^e  with  him  ; 

He  maintaineth  peace  in  his  high  places. 

Is  there  any  numbering  of  his  armies? 

And  upon  whom  does  not  his  light  arise  ? 

And  how  then  can  man  be  righteous  before  God  ? 

And  how  can  he  be  pure  that  is  born  of  a  woman? 

Behold,  even  the  moon  is  not  l^right ; 

And  the  stars  are  not  pure  in  his  sight. 

How  much  less  man  that  is  a  worm !  * 

And  the  son  of  man  that  is  a  reptile! 

A  most  sublime  rhapsody  surely,  a  rhapsody  containing 
nothing  but  what  is  true,  and  most  appropriate,  if  spoken  in 
other  circumstances.  In  this  place,  it  was  a  gross  insult  to  the 
accused,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  total  evasion  of  the  question 
at  issue,  the  question  raised  by  the  accusers  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  an  injured  man  whose  arguments  in 
self-vindication  they  were  sacredly  bound  to  meet,  or  confess 
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their  own  error  in  accusing  him.  Yet  there  is  a  deeper  de8i|;n 
in  Ihis  speech  than  appears  at  first  thought  Job  had  adduced 
arguments  on  the  point  at  issue  which  his  opposers  were  whol- 
ly unable  to  meet.  Yet  his  sentiments,  as  a  departure  from 
the  common  faith,  laid  him  open  to  the  charge  of  heresy. 
This  is  the  charge  which  Bildad  designed  to  fasten  upon  him. 
Job  had  denied  the  universally  received  dogma,  that  men 
are,  in  all  instances,  rewarded  or  punished,  in  this  life,  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds,  and  had,  as  remarked  above,  fortified  his 
position  with  facts  and  arguments  which  his  accusers  were 
wholly  unable  to  deny  or  refute.  Still  something  must  be  said 
in  reply.  Bildad  with  "great  sweUing  words  of  vanity" 
throws  himself  upon  his  orthodoxy.  The  language  of  his  re- 
^ly  is,  For  myself,  1  am  an  orthodox  man,  I  hold  the  common 
faith.  1  believe  in  the  great  doctrines  of  the  divine  suprem- 
acy on  the  one  hand,  and  of  human  frailty  and  depravity  on 
the  other,  implying  in  all  this,  that  Job,  in  what  he  had  avow- 
ed, had  denied  these  cardinal  doctrines,  and  thus  involved 
himself  in  the  charge  of  heresy.  So  Job  understood  the 
speech  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  We  hardly  need  to 
drop  the  remark  suggested  by  the  conduct  of  Bildad  on  this 
occasion,  that  human  nature  is  the  same  in  all  ages.  Of  the 
man,  however,  who  will  fly  from  arguments  he  cannot  meet, 
to  such  a  position,  we  deem  it  no  slander  to  say,  "  there  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  last  speech  of  Job 
— a  speech  which  for  depth  and  intensity  of  feeling,  for  vast- 
ness,  beauty^  and  sublimity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  for 
consecutiveness  and  force  of  argumentation,  hardly  has  its 
equal  in  any  specimen  of  composifion  on  record.  The  speech 
occupies  six  chapters,  (26—31,)  and  although  each  presents 
one  or  more  distinct  topics  of  remark,  all  converge  to  one 
point,  self-vindication.  The  man  now  stands  before  us  as  he 
is.  On  each  topic,  his  feelings  are  deep  and  intense.  Yet 
his  mind  is  so  perfectly  restored  to  its  balance,  that  the  field 
of  thought  is  surveyed  with  perfect  deliberation,  and  all  his 
powers  move  on  in  the  sublimity  of  their  strength,  to  the  grand 
result  The  speech  opens  with  a  sarcastic  reply,  demanded 
by  the  circumstances,  to  the  remarks  of  Bildad.  This  individ- 
ual and  his  associates  had  come  to  Job  as  friends,  teachers, 
comforters,  and  counsellors.  Job  not  improperly  felt  indig- 
nant, that  with  such  pretensions,  they  had  not  only  utterly 
failed  to  say  any  thing  to  the  purpose,  but  also  to  meet  the 
question  which  they  had  themselves  raised.  Hence  the  suf- 
ferer exclaims, 
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"  How  hast  thou  helped  the  weak  I 
Aod  streogtbeDed  the  feeble  arm  ? 
How  bast  thou  counselled  the  ignorant, 
And  declared  wisdom,  in  abundance  ? 
To  whom  hast  thou  uttered  these  words, 
And  whose  spirit  went  from  thee?" 

He  then  proceeds  to  vindicate  himself  against  the  charges 
implied  in  the  remarks  of  Bildad,  of  entertaining  irreverent 
and  erroneous  views  of  the  Most  High,  by  presenting  his  own 
views  of  the  divine  glory  and  majesty.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  sublimity  of  his  conceptions  on  this  subject.    For  example 

**  The  Shades  tremble  from  beneath, 
The  waters  and  their  inhabitants. 
Sheol  is  naked  before  him, 
And  Destruction  hath  no  covering. 
He  stretcheth  out  the  North  over  empty  space. 
And  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing. 
He  bindeth  up  the  waters  in  his  clouds, 
And  the  cloud  is  not  rent  under  them. 
He  withdraweth  the  face  of  his  throne, 
And  spreadeth  his  cloud  upon  it." 

**  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble, 
And  are  astonished  at  his  rebuke. 
By  his  power  he  stilleth  the  sea, 
And  by  his  wisdom  he  scourgeth  its  pride." 

**  Lo,  these  are  but  the  outlines  of  his  ways ; 
And  how  faint  the  whisper  which  we  hear  of  him ! 
[Should  he  speak  with]  the  thunder  of  his  power,  who 
could  understand  him  ? 

Three  topics  are  presented  in  chapter  27th,-^a  solemn  as- 
severation of  his  innocence  of  the  charges  brought  against 
him,  together  with  an  avowal  of  an  inflexible  determination  to 
maintain  it — a  special  vindication  of  his  character  against  the 
crime  of  hypocrisy— and  a  reply  to  the  arguments  of  his  accusers 
hy  which  they  sustained  their  charges  against  him.  With  what 
deep  and  solemn  interest  is  the  subject  introduced.  '*  As  God 
liveth,  who  hath  taken  away  my  judgment,"  that  is,  taken  from 
me  the  possibility  of  vindicating  my  character  before  the 
world,  by  subjecting  me  to  such  dispensations,  that  in  the  light 
of  all  that  is  known  and  believed  of  the  principles  of  his  gov- 
ernment, my  character  must  stand  before  the  world  exactly 
the  opposite  of  what  it  really  is.  We  think  that  Mr.  Barnes* 
translation,  "who  hath  rejected  my  cause,"  hardly  expresses 
the  full  meaning  of  the  passage.  But  let  us  listen  to  the  sol- 
emn asseverations  of  this  injured  man. 
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« 

**  As  God  liveth  w^o  hath  takmi  away  my  ja^jftnent* 
And  tfa^  Almighty  who  hath  embitttred  my  «pMritt 
As  long  as  I  have  life  in  me. 
And  the  breath  imparted  by  God  is  iB  my  DMtrtliv 
My  lips  shall  not  speak  wickedness, 
Nor  my  tongue  utter  deceit. 
Far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should  acknowledge  you  to  be 

correct; 
Till  I  die,  I  will  assert  my  integrity. 
My  righteoinsoess  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  loose  my  grafsp; 
My  heart  sliall  not  reproach  me  for  any  part,  of  my  life.'* 

He  then  vindicates  himself  against  the  charge  of  hypocrisy 
by  referring  to  coiiiseqttences  of  the  sin — a.  view  of  which  had 
deterred  him  from  it — and  by  contrasting  his  own  character 
with  the  manifest  indications  of  hypocrisy. 

*^  For  what  is  the  liope  of  the  hypocrite  when  [God]  cuts  him 
off; 
When  he  taketh  away  his  !vfe? 
Will  God  listen  to  his  cry 
When  trouble  cometh  upon  him  ? 
Will  he  delight  himself  in .  the  Almighty  ? 
Will  he  £ai£air^all  times  upon  GoiT" 

In  replying  to  the  arguments  of  his  accusers,  he  appeals  to 
their  own  knowledge  of  facts  in  confirmation  of  his  statements, 
as  well  as  to  the  divine  dispensations  towards  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked,  and  then  asks  them  why,  ia  the  pres- 
ence of  these  facts,  they  said  such  things  as  they  did  npon  the 
subject  ?  He  then,  from  verse  thirteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
chapter,  proceeds,  not  as  is  comiponly  supposed,  to  give  his 
own  sentiments,  but  as  Mr.  Barnes  has  correctly  shown,  to 

auote  their  sayings  on  the  subject.  Yen  say,  his  argument  is, 
liat  the  wicked  are  always  punished  in  tWs  life.  Why  do 
you  say  such  things,  when  numberless  facts  which  lie  contin- 
ually under  your  own  eyes,  palpably  contradict  what  yjon-af- 
firm* 

**  Behold,  ye  yourselves  have  a^seeii  it ; 
And  why  do  you  cherish  suoh  vain  opinions  ^sayingji: 

*  This  is  the. portion  of  a  wi&ed  man  from  God  ; 

*  And  the  inheritance  which  oppressors  receive  from  die  Al- 

mighty—^ 

*  If  his  children  are  multiplied,  it  is  for  the  sword'; 
^Andjbis  offspring  shall  not  be^satisfied  witftiiilbread/'i^Sco. 

In  chapter  28,  Job  vindicates  his  character  from  the  charge 
so  oftem  brought  against  him  by  his  accusers,  that  he  had  not 
only  embraced  fals€^  and  dishonorable  views  of  the  Most  High, 
(a  charge  repelled  in  chapter  26,)  but  had  also  castofi'iheyiar 
of  Grod.    His  eblect  in  tiiis  chapter  is  to  show,  that  in  his  es- 
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tiinatioD,aIl  true  wisdom  and  andentanding  are  comprehend* 
ed  in  this,  one  virtue,  and  that  in  his  regard,  the  value  of  this 
virtue  is  incomprehensibly  greater  than  all  other  possessions 
together.  That  which  men  value  more  than  all  other  posses- 
sions, is  the  precious  metals.  This  is  evinced  in  the  psuns  ta- 
ken to  discover  and  draw  them  out  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  first  eleven  versed  are  occupied  with  a  most  strik- 
ine  description  of  the  laborious,  persevering,  and  prodigious 
efforts  of  men  in  the  process  of  mining.  Having  thus  disclos- 
ed the  value  which  men  place  upon  these  objects,  he  now  re- 
veals the  all-absorbing  and  over-shadowing  importance  of  re- 
ligion, of  piety,  or  the  fear  of  God,  in  his  own  estimation— ^a 
virtue  here  spoken  of  under  the  appellation  of  Wisdom  and 
Understanding.  He  first  speaks  of  wisdom  and  shows  its  val- 
ue in  his  estimation,  and  then  in  conclusion  tells'  what  it  is. 

But  where  shall  wisdom  be  foand  ? 
And  where  is  the  place  of  aDderstandiDg  ? 
Man  knoweth  not  the  price  thereof; 
Nor  cao  it  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living* 
The  deep  saith,  It  is  not  in  me ; 
And  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  with  me. 
The  pure  gold  cannot  parcbtse  it ; 
And  silver  cannot  be  weighed  out  as  its  price. 
**  Whence,  then,  cometh  wisdom  ? 
And  where  is  the  placp  of  understanding  ? 
Since  it  is  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  ail  living, 
And  hidden  from  the  fowls  of  the  air. 
Bestruciion  and  Death  say, 

'  We  have  heard  [only]  a  mmor  of  it  with  our  ears/ 
God  causes  its  way  to  be  understock!, 
And  he  knows  iu  iilace. 
For  he.looketh  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 
[All]  that  is  under  the  whole  heavens  he  seeth. 
When  to  the  winds  he  gave  weight. 
And  when  he  measured  out  the  waters; 
When  he  prescribed  laws  for  the  rain 
And  a  path  for  the  thunder-flash ; 
Then  he  saw  it,  and  he  made  it  known ; 
He  prepared  it,  and  le  also  searched  it  out : 
And  he  said  to  roan — 

*  Lo !  the  fear  of  the  Lord^that  is  wisdom  ; 

*  And  departure  from  evil  is  understanding.'  ^ 

Such  was  the  light  in  which  piety  was  truly  regarded  by 
tins  injured  man,  whom  his  accusers  had  charged  with  casting 
off  the  fear  of  God,  and  restraining  prayer  before  him.  Mr. 
Barnes,  as  it  appears  to  us,  has  entirely  misapprehended  the 
spirit  and  design  of  this  most  sublime  passage,  asserting  that 
its  ^  design  is  to  show  that  we  must  acquiesce  in  the  inscruta- 
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« 
We  dispensations  of  Si  vine  providence,  wiUlout  being  fully  able 
to  comprehend  them.'^  How  he  could  draw  such  a  concep- 
tion from  the  passage  we  are  at  a  loss  to  perceive.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  conceive  the  speaker  as  intending  to  vindi- 
cate his  character  from  the  charge  of  impiety  so  often  cruelly 
heaped  upon  him,  and  to  do  this  by  showing  the  infinite  knd  over- 
shadowing value  which  he  attached  to  thi^  virtue,  together  with 
the  cate  with  which  he  had  cuUrvatet)  it.  the  whole  passage  is 
seen  to  possess,  not  only  a  surpassing  beauty  and  sublimity, 
but  equal  force  and  pertinency  in  the  great  argument. 

In  his  speech  thus  far,  Job  has  spoken  almost  exclusively  as 
a  personal  witness  in  his  own  behalf,  giving  an  external  em- 
bodiment to  the  testimony  of  his  own  consciousness  to  his  in- 
ternal purity  and  integrity.  He  is  now  to  confirm  this  testi- 
mony by  an  appeal  to  his  life,  as  it  stands  visibly  before  the 
world.  As  preparatory  to  this,  he  spends  two  chapters,  (29 
and  30,)  in  contrasting  his  past  with  his  present  state.  We 
will  give  a  few  specimens  of  this  almost  unexampled  piece  of 
composition.  The  only  difficulty  we  feel,  is  in  selecting  from 
pearls,  each  of  which,  without  deformity,  presents  the  perfec- 
tion of  beauty. 

**  O  that  I  were  as  in  mootlM  past, 
As  in  the  days  when  God  was  my  protector !' 
When  his  lamp  shone  over  my  head, 
And  when  by  his  Hght  I  walked  through  darkness! 
As  1  was  in  the  days  of  my  strength, 
When  Qod abode  m  my  tent  as  a  friend! 
When  the  Almighty  was  yet  with  me. 
And  my  children  were  round  about  me  !*' 

"  When  I  went  forth  to  the  gate  throueh  the  city. 
And  prepared  my  seat  in  the  public  place, 
The  young  men  saw  me,  and  respectfully  retired  before  me, 
And  the  aged  arose,  and  stood. 
The  princes  refrained  from  speaking. 
And  laid  there  hand  upon  their  mouth.** 

•♦  Then  said  I,  » I  shall' die  in  my  nest; 
•  I  shall  mullipJy  my  days  as  the  sand.' 
My  root  was  exposed  to  the  watevs. 
The  dew  lay  all  night  on  my  branches. 
My  glory  was  fre»h  in  me. 
And  my  bow  gathered  strength  in  my  hand. 
To  me  men  gave  ear  and*  waited, 
And  were  silent  at  my  counsel. 
After  my  words,  they  made  no  reply, 
A.nd  my  speech  dropped  upon  them.** 

Now  mark  the  contra^:— 
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**  But  naw.  thfj  tha(,ure  jronnger  than  I  ha?e  me  in  derisieo. 
Whose  fathers  I  would  have  disdained  to  set  with  the  dogs 
of  my  flod^." 

Then  follows  a  most  graphic  description  of  the  ccmdition  of 
the  cta8»  above  referred  to, — men  whose  song  a,nd  by-word  he 
had  n&^  become,  and  whose  children  would  even  ^trip  up  his 
feet,"  (**  push  away  my  feet,"— verse  12,)  when  he  went  abroad. 

m  On  accoim  #f  Bnnger  and' famine  they  are  wholly  emaeiat^; 
Gnawing  in  the  wildemess-^ 
In  the  shacfes  of  deselatien  and  waste. 
Who  pluck  np  salt-wort  among  the  Ikishes, 
And  the  root  of  Retem  is  their  fbod. 
^hey  were  driven  from  among  men ; 
It'hey  shouted  after  them  lb  after  a  thief. 
"Irhey  dwell  in  horrid  valleys, 
In  the  holes  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  rocks. 
Among  the  bushes  they  brayed  ; 
Under  the  thorns  they  were  huddled  together." 

But  while  he  was  thus  the  scorn  and  derision  of  men,  God 
also  had  withdrawn  himself  from  him,  and  was  treating  him  as 
if  he  was  the  vilest  of  the  vile. 

**  He  hath  cast  me  into  the  mire, 
And  I  am  become  like  dust  and  ashes. 
I  cry  untb  thee,  but  thou  dost  not  hear  me; 
I  stand  up,  Mm  tUou  dost  not  regasdme^ 
Ttrou  art  6ecome^  eruel  tinto  me ; 
With  thy  strong  hand  tho«  dost  persecute  me.^ 

Thus,  he  adds  in  conclusion, 

**  I  am  beeome  bJaek,  but  not  by  the  sun ; 
I  stand  up  and  weep  in  the  congregation, 
1  am  become  a  brother  to  the  jackal, 
And  a  companion  to  the  ostrich. 
My  skin  is  black  upon  me ; 
And  my  bones  burn  with  heat. 
Ky  harp  also  is  turned  to  mourning. 
And  my  pipe  to  notes  of  grief.*' 

Sudi  is  the  condition  of  the  maUi^  Let  us  now  contemplate 
his  character,  as  set  forth  bjr  himseff,  m  chapter  31.  Among 
his  virtues,  the  following  stand  conspicuous.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  preserved  hlmsdf  perfectly  pure  from  the  sin  of  licen- 
tiousness in  all  its  forms,  that  almost  nameless  crime  to  be  pun- 
ished by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  for  the  perpetration  of  which, 
in  th6  ^taribttti«n«^  of  etemitj,  a  strange  punishment  is  reserv- 
ed bjr  &«  Milyst  High. 

^  1  made  a  eot^aint  with  mine  eyes ;     . 
How  then  coidd  I  think  upon  a  virgin  1 
For  what  portioii  ihould  I  ha?e  fir^m  CM  above. 
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And  n^at  would  be  my  ioheritanea  from  tbe  AlmiffhtT  oil 

hi£h?  *    ^ 

Is  not  destruction  for  the  wicked, 
And  strange  punifthment  for  the  workers  of  iniquity  1 
Does  he  not  see  my  ways, 
And  number  all  my  steps  ?" 
**  If  my  heart  have  been  enticed  by  a  woman ; 
Or  if  I  ha?e  laid  wait  at  my  neighbor's  door,'*  ice. 

He  bad  also  maintained  the  strictest  integrity  of  character, 
and  the  most  perfect  adherence  to  the  principles  of  jmritjr 
and  rectitude* 

"  If  I  have  walked  with  falsehood. 

And  if  my  foot  hath  hasted  after  deception, 

XiCt  him  weigh  me  in  an  even  balance. 

And  let  God  know  my  integrity. 

If  my  steps  have  turned  aside  tirom  the  way, 

And  my  heart  have  followed  my  eyes. 

And  any  stain  have  cleaved  to  my  hand, 

Then  may  I  sow,  and  another  reap. 

And  then  may  my  harvests  be  rooted  up." 

He  had  further  never  withheld  what  was  just,  even  from 
his  domestics,  when  he  had  had  a  cause  with  tiiem. 

'*  If  I  have  refused  justice  to  my  ntran-seirfant  or  maid-servant 
When  they  had  a  cause  with  me. 
What  shall  I  do  when  G6d  riseth  up? 
And  when  he  visitetb,  what  shall  I  answer  him  ? 
Did  not  He  that  made  me  in  the  womb  make  him  ? 
Did  not  the  same  One  fashion'  ns  in  the  womb  ?" 

One  of  the  noblest  sentiments  ever  uttered  by  man.  Eter- 
nal Messing  rest  upon  the  memory  of  hinvthat  uttered  it. 

The  same  justice  he  had  observed  towards  the  hireling  who 
labored  for  turn. 

**  If  my  landci^  out.against  me. 
And  the  furrows  likewise  complain  ; 
If  I  have  eaten  its  fruits  without  payment. 
And  extorted  the  Irving  of  its  owners ; 
Let  thistles  grow  up^instead  of  wheat. 
And  noxious  weeds  instead  of  barley*'* 

The  poor,  the  orphan,  and  the  widow,  had  also  shared  bis 
bounty,  as  if  they  had  been  members  of  his  own  household. 
Of  the  celebrated  Lady  Huntingdon,  it  was  a  proverbial  say- 
ing, that  the  poor  when  they  died,  left  their  chOdrea  to  her  as 
a  legacy,  and  she  received  them  accordingly.    Such  was  Job. 
**  (For  frommy  youth  he  [tbe-orphan]  gnm  oip  with  mer,  as 
withafathsr. 
And  I  washer  guide  [of  the  widbwj.from  my  earliest  days.**) 

In  his  duties  as  a  civil  magistrate,  he  had,  in  ihe  continued 
16* 
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fear  of  Godyiaaiiitamed  tbe  strictest  fidelilj,  nerer  usii^  hk 

pawer  for  the  affliction  of  the  fatherless. 

•*  If  I  hate  lifted  «p  my  bond  against  tlie  fatheriesSf 
Because  I  saw  that  I  had  help  in  the  gate ; 
Then  nuiy  my  shouldev  fall  from  the  blade, 
And  mine  arm  he  broken  from  the  upper-bone  I 
For  destruction  from  God  was  a  terror  to  me ; 
And  before  his  mijestj;  1  could  not  do  it.'* 

Bisheart  also,  had  never  been  enticed  by  riches, nor  elated 
with  piide  on  account  of  his  great  wealth. 

**  Jf  I  hafe  made  g«ptd  my  trust. 
Or  said  to  the  fine  gold.  Thou  art  my  confidence ; 
If  I  rejoiced  because  mr  wealth  was  great. 
And  because  mine^^hand  had  found  mucfaf-^*'  iu» 

Further,  as  a  devout  worshipper  of  the  only  living  and  true 
CM,  he  had  wholly  abstained  from  the  crime  of  idolatry,  (the 
great  sin  of  his  age,)  never  kissing  hiis  hand  (the  common  to- 
ken of  worship  at  the  time,)  even  when  he  saw  the  sun  in  its 
strength,  and  the  moon  advancing  in  its  brightness. 

**  This  a^so  would  hare  been  a  crime  to  be  punished  by  the 
judge. 
For  I  abould  have  denied  the  God  who  is^abore.** 

His  heart  had  been  equally  free  from  malice  towards  his  en- 
etnes. 

>*  If  I  have  rejoiced  at  the  destruction  of  him  thai  hated  me. 
And  exulted  when  evil  came  upon  him«- 
Buc  no,  I  have  not  suffered  my  mouth  to  sin 
By  imprecating  a  curse  on  his  soul ; — *^ 

In  r6^ct  to  the  virtue  of  hospitality  to  strangers,  eren  his  do- 
mestics ceutd  say,  tiiat  no  one  could  show  an  instance  when  such 
persons  had  not  been  satisfied  ^t  his  hospitable  table,  (the  true 
meaning,  as  Mr*  Barnes  has  shown,  of  verse  31.) 
•*  Th»  straneef  did  not  lodge  in  the  street  f 
My  doors  j[  opened  to  the  traveler." 

Agai%  he  had  never,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  as  our  great 
progenitor,  refused  to^  humble  himself  when  conscious  of  anj 
aberration  from  duty. 

**  If  I  have  iso^fed  my  tMkfisgres$iot»  as  Adam, 
By  concealiDg  my  iniquity  in  my  bosom, 
T'hen  let  me  be  confounded  before  a  gieat  multitude ! 
Let  the  eontempt  of  famifies  crush  me  [ 
Yea,  let  me  keep  silence,  and  never  go-  tmt  of  my  dooft^ 

Finallj,  if  any  of  his  accusers  would  deny  what  he  had  a<^ 
fimied,  or  charge  any  specific  crime  upon  him,  he  would  feel 
It  the  highest  prlvilegje  to  stand  l^fore  bis  God  and  Kii^  aad 
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'haye  tbe  case  adjudicated.    Such  a  heariug  he  dedred  aboTe 
^Si  things  else.  «      ^ 

**  O  that  he  would  hear  me ! 

Bebola,  mj  defence !  Ma^r  the  Almighty  answer  me ! 

Would  diat  he  who  contends  with  me,  would  write  down  his 
charge ! 

Truly  upon  my  shoulder  would  I  bear  it ; 

I  would  iHod  it  upon  me  as  a  diadem ! 

I  would  tell  the  number  of  my  steps  to  him ; 

Like  a  prince  would  I  approach  him.*^ 

Such  was  the  dhUi^^Uz, — ^the  man  declared  by  the  penaf 
inspiration,  to  have  belft  "  perfect  and  upright,  one  that  fear- 
ed God  and  eschewed  evil."  No  wonder,  that  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  virtues,  his  accusers  ceased  to  reply.  How  aw- 
ful is  real  goodness  !  In  its  presence  the  tongue  of  slander 
and  reproach  are  silenced.  But  what  can  convince  a  false 
and  perverted  orthodoxy?  Hence  Job  stood  condemned, 
tiiongh  his  accusers  were  silenced. 

A  new  speaker  is  now  introduced, — ^"Elihu,  the  son  of  Ba- 
rachel,  the  Buzite,  of  tbe  family  of  Ram."  Ti^  considera- 
tions induced  him  to  speak, — the  fact  that  "Job  on  the  one 
hand  "  had  vindicated  himself  more  than  God," — and  that  his 
"  three  friends  had  not  found  an  answer,  and  yet  had  condemn- 
ed Job."  The  space  allotted  us  will  not  permit,  what  we 
strongly  desire,  a  particular  analysis  of  this  speech*  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  few  general  remarks  upon  it. 

1.  'While  he  professes  a  full  and  perfect  understanding  of 
Ae  whole  subject  in  debate,  and  promises  a  complete  elucida- 
tion of  it,  throughout  his  entire  speech,  he  throws  not  a  solita- 
ry ray  of  light  upon  the  real  question  at  issue  between  the 
parties,  to  wit,  whether  men  are  rewarded  and  punished  in 
exact  accordance  to  their  deeds,  in  this  life  ? 

2.  His  whole  speech  is  based  upon  a  total  misapprehension 
and  misstatement  of  the  question.  Job  in  the  heat  of  the  de- 
'bate,  had  said  some  thing?  in  self-vindication,  realfy  improper 
and  dishonorable  to  God«  Elihu  seizes  on  such  remarks  as 
invoking  the  great  and  only  question  in.  debate^  In  this  he 
d<>es  great  injustice  to  Job. 

3.  He  oflen  imputes  to  Job  sentiments  which  he  had  not  utter- 
ed, and  thus  presents  him  in  a  totally  false  point  of  light. 
For  example: 

^  1%  it  propcsto  say  to  a^kio^  *'Thoii  art  wiokedl* 
Or  to  prinees; '  X e  are  anii|hteou8  7* 
How  muehmore  to  him  that  shows  no  parMity  to  pMiieet» 
Nor  regacds.the  nch  more  than  the  poor  I 
For  thej  aie  all  tho  work  of  hit  hands.*' 
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Now  Job  had  never,  directly  or  indirectly,  given  utterance 
to  8ucb  a  santiment.    Hie  same  remark  is  in  a  special  sense 
applicable  to  the  following  passage: 
*'  ThiDkest  thou  this  to  be  right 
When  thou  saidst  *  I  am  more  righteous  than  God  V 
For  thou  hast  said,  [to  thyself,]  'What  adfantage  will  itb« 

to  thee? 
What  profit  shall  I  have  more  thao  if  I  had  not  sioned?* 

When  had  Job  given  any  occasion  for  imputing  to  him  such 
a  sentin^nt  as  that  ?  What  flagrant  ii^tiitice  was  alsd  done 
to  the  injured  man,  by  imputing  to  tftm  such  a  sentiment  as 
the  following: 

^  For  he  hath  said,  ^  It  is  no  adTaotage  to  a  man 
'  When  he  is  in  friendship  with  God." 

4.  The  only  new  thought  to  which  he  gives  utterance  is  this. 
Afflictions  are  disciplinary  chastisements,  designed  to  confirm 
men  in  holiness,  or  restore  ihem  to  the  path  of  life  when  thej 
have  wandered  from  it     For  example: 
^^lib,  a^  these  things  doeth  God, 
Twice,  yea,  thriee  with  man. 
That  he  may  bring  him  back  from  the  pit. 
To  enjoy  the  light  of  life." 

5*  In  the  debate  Elihu  had  been  a  deeply  interested  listen- 
er, and  had  consequently  fallen  into  the  error  common  to  in- 
dividuals under  such  circumstances*  We  all  know  that  when 
indinduals  are  listening  to  discussions  of  important  topics,  it 
seems  to  them  from  time  to  time,  that  they  understand  the  whole 
subject,  and  that  if  permitted  to  speak,  they  could,  at  once,  eluci- 
date £md  settle  the  controversy.  Hence  their  desire  to  speak 
beconies  almost  irrepressible.  When  permitted  to  present 
their  thoughts,  however,  it  is  found  that  they  have  either  total- 
ly misapprehended  the  real  question,  or  that  they  have  noth-  • 
ing  to  say  that  bears  at  all  upon  it.  Yet  if  their  thoughts 
should  flow  on  profusely,  they  would  of  course,  suppose  them- 
selves to  be  reasoning  profoundly,  and  because  they  were  dis- 
coursing so  eloquently  about  the  point  at  issue,  that  they  were 
speaking  to  the  point,  and  rendering  it  perfectly  luminous. 
Such  was  the  mistake  of  Elihu.  During  the  discussion.  Job, 
as  he  had  seen,  on  the  one  hand,  had  given  utterance  to  ma- 
ny things  improper  and  wrong,  while  his  accusers  on  the  oth- 
er, had  totally  failed  to  meet  his  arguments.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  would  naturalfy  rush  into  his  mind,  a  multi- 
tude of  thoi^ts  and  suggestions,  which  in  the  intensely  excit- 
ed stateof  his  feelings,  he  would  of  course  suppose  would  ren- 
der the  whele  subject  as  luminous  as  light.    It  is  liierefore  no 
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matterof  surprise^  that  hifl  feeUngs  should  have  become  what 
he  himself  ?iffirms/them  to  have  been* 

•♦  For  I  am  full  of  words ; 
The  spiiit  within  me  doth  constraid  me. 
Behold  I  am  as  wine  which  has  no  vent ; 
1  am  ready  to  burst  like  new  bottles. 

I  will  speak  that  I  may  breathe  more  freely,  *" 

I  will  open  my  lips  and  reply." 

As  he  opened  his  mouth,  his  thoughts  flowed  out  in  torrents. 
Hence  he  would  naturally  suppose  that  perfect  sunlight  was 
being  shed  upon  the  whole  subject;  wh^le  in  reality  the  '*  pal- 
pable obscure"  was  only  being  rendered  more  "  palpable  with 
darkness."  It  is  only  on  the  supposition  of  such  an  illusion 
that  we  can  account  for  the  almost  disgusting  fulsomeness  of 
self  praise  that  appears  in  some  parts  of  this  speech.  Take 
as  an  exanftple  the  following  stanza,  in  which  the  speaker  pro- 
fesses a  perfect  understanding  of  the  subject  upon  which  he 
was  really  shedding  almost  nothing  but  darkness. 

**  For  truly  my  words  shall  not  be  false ; 
/  One  perfect  in  knowledge  is  with  thee." 

6.  Considered  as  a  specimen  of  composition,  the  speech  of 
Eliha  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  of  the  kind  on 
record.  In  it  the  speaker  appears  as  a  man  of  pre-eminent 
endowments,  of  an  honest  heart,  and  most  commendable  zeal 
for  the  truth.  His  gresfet  6rror  cci||isted  in  this.  By  the  ardor 
of  his  zeal  for  the  honor  of  G6d  ami  the  cause  of  truth,  he  was 
drawn  to  "exercise  himself  in  great  matters,  and  in  things  too 
high  for  him."  His  error,  however,  was  one  of  the  head,  and 
not  of  the  heart,  as  that  of  the  three  friends  had,  i#  the  heat  of 
the  debate,  become.  We  can  hardly  forbear  two  or  three  ci' 
Rations  from  hts  speech.  * 

**  If  there  bfi  with  him,  [the  afflicted]  a  messenger  of  God, 
An  interpreter,— K)ne  among  a  thousand — 
To  announce  to  man  his  uprightness,  [the  rectUucTe  of  the 

divine  dispensations,] 
Then  will  he  be  gracious  unto^liim,  and  say, 

*  Deliver  him  from  going  down  i&  the  pit; , 

*  I  have  found  a  ransom.' 

His  flesh  shall  become  fresher  than  a  child's; 
He  shall  returtt  to  the  days  of  his  youth." 

Again, 

*^  He  looketh  attentively  on  man, 
And  when  be  says, 

*  I  have  siiined  and  acted  perversely, 

*  And  it  has  been  no  advantage  to  ijiie," 
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Then  h0  delhrera  his  soul  from  going  down  to  the  pit. 

And  his  life  beholds  the  light. 

Ijo,  all  these  things  doeth  God, 

Twice,  yea  thrice,  with  man, 

That  he  maj^  bring  him  back  from  the  pit, 

To  enjoy  the  light  of  life." 

But  what  a  scene  of  surpassing  sublimity  is  presented,  as 
this  speech  is  being  drawn  to  a  close.  The  speaker  having 
concluded  his  remarks  upon  other  topics,  begins  to  discourse 
upon  the  infinite  power,  majesty,  endless  years,  and  tmsearcb- 
able  wisdom  and  perfections  of  Jehovah,  when  his  attention 
is  suddenly  arrested  by  a  phenomenon  of  fearful  grandeur  and 
sublimity  near  the  northern  horizon.  A  terrible  cloud,  in  ap- 
pearance like  a  vast  inverted  pyramid  rises  in  the  nortn, 
seeming  to  rest  upon  a  sea  of  glowipg  light,  in  resemblance 
like  a  vast  pavement  of  burning  sapphire,  upon  which  God 
himself  was  seen  by  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  to  wiJk  in 
the  holy  mount  The  curling  folds  of  the  cloud,  rolling  up  in 
fearful  grandeur,  are  rendered  awfully  bright  and  luminous  by 
the  lightning's  flash,  while  from  the  centre  of  the  scene,  the 
thunder's  distant  roar  makes  the  pillars  of  creation  tremble* 
The  attention  of  tha  speaker  is  so  powerfully  arrested,  that 
unconsciously  to  himself,  he  is  drawn  from  his  subject  to  a 
.  description  of  the  scene  before  him,  the  description,  however, 
being  modified  by  the  leading  thought  in  his  mind.     " 

**  Who  also  can  understand  the  outs|>reading  of  the  clouds, 
And  the  fearful  thunderings  in  his  pavilion  ? 
B'^hold,  he  spreadeth  his  light  upon  it ; 
He  also  covereth  the  deptfa^  of  the  sea. 
B^  these  he  executeth  judgment  upon  the  people ; 
By  these  also  he  giveth  food  in  abundance, 
with  his  hands  he  covereth  the  lightning, 
And  commandeth  it  where  to  strike. 
He  ppinteth  out  to  it  his  friends^- 
*       The  collectifag  of  his  wrath  is  upon  the  wicked." 

And  now  the  fearful  cloud  begins  tp  inove  in  the  direction 
where  the  speaker  is  standing,  becoming  larger,  and  more  and 
more  terrible  as  it  approaches.  The  lightning'a  flash  becomes 
more  and  more  vivid  and  awful,  and  the  voice  of  the  thunder 
waxes  louder  an^  louder.  With  trembling  awe  the  speaker 
exclaims, 

^'  At  this  also  my  heart  palpitates, 
And  is  moved  out  of  its  place. 
Hear,  O  hear  th3  thunder  of  his  voice ! 
The  muttering  thunder  that  goes  from  his  motith ! 
He  directeth  it  under  the  whole  heaven. 
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And  his  lightoiDg  to  the  end^  of  the  earth*  , 

After  ity  the  thunder roaretb ; 

He  ihandereth  with  the  voice  of  his  mnjesty, 

Aod  he  will  not  restrain  the  tempest  when  his  Toice  is  heard. 

God  tbuodereth  tnarvelJouslj  with  hitf  voice  ; 

H^  doeth  wonders  which  we  cannot  comprehend." 

The  speaker,  anxious  to  complete  the  train  of  thought 
which  he  had  thus  unconsciously  dropped,  returns  to  his  sub- 
ject.  But  his  attention  is  so  divided  between  that  and  the  ?ip- 
proaching  terrors  before  him,  that  his  speech  becomes  more 
and  more  incoherent  Onward  still  moves  the  fearful  specta- 
cle, its  circling  folds  becoming  so  bright  and  dazzling,  that  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder  cannot  rest  upon  it,  while  th^  trembling 
speaker  suddenly  closes  his  speech  with  the  exclamation, 

*'  And  nowp— men  cannot  took  upon  the  bright  splendor  that  is 
on  the  cbuds, 
For  the  wind  p^sseth  along,  and  maketh  an  opening  I 
Golden  splendor  approaches  from  the  North  :— 
How  fearful  is  the  majesty  of  God  ! 
The  Almighty  !-^we  cannot  find  him  out ! 
Great  in  power,  and  m  justice,  and  vast  in  righteousness ! 
He  does  not  oppress ! 

Wherefore  men  should  be  fiUed  with  awe ; 
The  wise  in  heart  he  does  not  regard*'* 

Onward  colnes  the  whirlwind.    And  now  it  stands  in  awfql 
grandeur,  like  a  vast  column  of  fire,  in  the  centre  of  which,  is 
the  pavilion  of  the  Almighty,  in  the  presence  of  the  petrified 
disputants.     In  silent  terror  the  voice  of  man  is  stiUed,  and    J 
that  of  God  alone  is  beard. 

But  here  we  must  pause  for  a  moment,  for  a  few  remarks  re- 
quisite to  an  understanding  of  the  following  speech  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  Job.  There  are  two  relations  entirely  distinct 
friwn  each  other,  in  which  this  individual  is  to  be  contemplated. 
In  the  controversy  with  the  three  friends,  he  was  wholly  right 
and  they  were  wholly  wrong.  In  respect  to  the  attitude  into 
which  his  mind  came  during  the  debate,  in  regard  J;o  his  af- 
flictions, and  to  God  as  the  author  of  them,  he  was  wholly 
wrong.  The  divine  dispensations  towards  him,  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  been  such,  that  his  character,  in  the  light  of  all  that 
was  then  known  of  God,  must  stand  before  the  world  in  an 
aspect  the  direct  opposite  of  what  it  really  was.  For  being 
placed  in  this  attitude.  Job,  from  time  to  time,  indulged  tl^e 
spirit  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction,  indulging  the  sentiment 
that  he  had  a  right  to  claim  a  divine  interposition  for  his  vin- 
dication. In  this  he  really  called  in  question  the  wisdom  and 
rectitude  of  the  divine  administration  towards  him.     Thus  God 
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stood  reproved  before  a  human  tribunal.  To  this  one  state  of 
mind,  the  wh^le  coaimunication  of  the  Most  High  is  addressed. 
Nothing  in  *the  communication  has  any  bearings  or  was  design- 
ed to  have  any,  upbn  the  question  at  issue  between  Job  and 
bis  accusers.  "That  was  to  be  settled  after  the  sin  of  Job  was 
put  away. 

One  remark  we  deem  it  of  great  importance  to  drop  here. 
The  believer  is  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy.  All  his  sins 
are  forgiven,  and  for  them,  he  is  consequently,  not  to  antici- 

Eate  deserved  retributions.  Yet  God  retains  the  right  of 
ringing  apon  us  any  afflictions  whatever,  which  he  sees  re- 
quisite to  our  personal  good,  or  to  the  general  interests  of  bis 
kingdom.  We  are  freed  from  the  pains  of  perdition  ;  but  not 
from  drinking  even  the  cup  of  which  Christ  himself  partook, 
when  God  sees  best  to  commend  it  to  our  lips.  For  us,  then, 
not  cheerfully  and  quietly  to  acquiesce  in  any  afflictions,  how- 
ever severe,  is  to  affirm  that  divine  mercy  itself  is  not  adnun- 
istered  upon  principles  of  wisdom  and  rectitude. 

Now  when  we  have  indulged  any  improper  sentiments  in 
respect  to  God,  the  means  best  adapted  to  render  us  most 
deeply  sensible  of  the  sinfulness  of  such  conduct,  and  to  fill  us 
with  the  deepest  self-loathing  and  j^bbtbrrence  on  account  of  it, 
is  to  have  that  sin  placed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  lull  light 
of  a  distinct  revelation  of  the  divine  character  to  the  mind. 
To  think  that  we  have  indulged  such  feelings  and  sentiments 
towards  such  a  being, — "O  then  we  abhor  ourselves  and  re- 
pent in  dust  and  ashes."  To  this  one  end,  the  entire  ad- 
dress under  consideration  is  directed.  With  what  inconceiv- 
able ^nd  awful  majesty  and  sublimity  does  the  scene  open  up- 
on us.  Job,  in  complaining  of  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
him,  had  in  reality  reproved  God,  and  called  in  question  the 
wisdom  and  rectitude  of  his  administration.  God  in  fearful 
majesty  approaches  the  tribunal  of  the  reprover,  requesting 
him  to  make  good  his  charge,  at  the  same  time  demanding  of 
him  to  show  himself,  by  answering  the  questions  which  God 
should  propound,  qualified  to  give  instruction  to  the  Almighty. 

**  Then  JEHdVAH  answered  Job  out  of  the  storm,  and  said ; 
Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  know- 
edge  ? 
Gird  up  thy  loins  like  a  man ; 
I  wili  put  questions  to  thee,  and  do  thou  inform  me. 
Where  wast  thou  when  I  founded  the  earth  ? 
Declare,  if  thou  hast  knowledge ! 
Who  then  fixed  the  measure  of  it  ?    For  thou  knowest ! 
Who  stretched  the  line  upon  it? 
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Upon  what  are  itt  foniidati^iia  MiUed  T 

Or  whd  laid  its  corner-stone  ? 

When  the  morning  stars  sang  together. 

And  all  the  sons  of  God  shootedfor  joy  ? 

Who  shut  np  the  sea  with  doors 

la  its  bursting  forth  as  from  the  womb  ? 

When  I  made  the  cloud  iu  garment, 

And  swathed  it  in  thick  darkness  ? 

I  measured  out  for  it  my  limits. 

And  ftxed  its  bars  and  doors; 

And  said,  Thus  far  shalt  thoia  come,  but  no  further, 

And  here  shall  thy  pvoud  wares  be  stayed !" 

Thus  with  an  awful  graadeur  andBublimity,  to  which  none 
but  a  pea  dipped  in  inspiratioa  can  attaiOf  does  the  divine  or- 
acle proceed  to  lead  out  into  visibUi^  fearfullj  distinct,  the 
divine  perfections  and  glory,  as  thej  stand  revealed  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence*     For  example, 

^  Canst  tbott  bind  the  sweet  infiaeoM  of  Pleiades, 
Or  loose  the  bands  of  Orion  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  forth  Macsaroth  in  bb  season. 
Or  lead  forth  the  Bear  with  her  young? 
Knowest  thou  the  laws  of  the  hearens. 
Or  hast  thou  appointed  their  dominip^  over  the  earth! 
CaosI  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  tmto  the  clouds> 
So  that  the  oreiAowings  of  the  waters  shall  cover  thee  ! 
Canst  thou  send  forth  the  lightnings,  so^  that  they  shall  go, 
And  9hall  say  to  thee, '  Here  we  are  V 
Who  hath  imparted  understanding  to  thy  inward  parts  ? 
Or  given  intelligence  to  thy  mind? 
Who  can  number  the  clouds  by  wisdom  ? 
And  who  can  empty  the  bottles  of  heaven? 
When  the  d»st  flows  into  a  molt«n  masa, 
And  the  dods  cleave  fast  logethef.'* 

In  nmilar  strains  the  oracle  then  proceeds  to  discourse  upon 
die  divine  wisdom  and  glory  as  m^anifested  in  the  creation  anct 
constitution  of  different  orders  of  the  lower  sentient  creation. 
From  this  part  of  the  divine  communication,  we  select,  as  an 
example,  the  following  description  of  the  ostrich* 
^  She  leavetb  her  eggs  upon  th&  ground. 

And  upon  the  dust  she  warmetn  them. 

And  forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  tfaem» 

And  that  the  wild  beast  may  break  them. 

She  is  hardened  towards  her  young,  as  if  they  wer»  Bothers; 

In  vain  is  her  tiavail,  and  without  solicitude ; 

Because  God  hath  withheld  wisdom  IVom  her» 

^od  bath  not  imparted  to  her  understanding. 

In  the  time  when  she  raiseth  herself  on  high, 

She  laugbsthat  the  horse  and  his  rider." 

As  the  oracle  is  tiiua  proceeding^  we  may  suppose,  that 
17 
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the  affrighted  war-horse,  with  the  fleetness  of  the  wind  rushes 
past,  and  with  feart»l  terror  sweeps  along  the  plain.  Sudden- 
\j  he  turns,  and  with  his  flowing  mane  wildly  streaming  in  the 
wind,  his  eyes  rolling  hi  fearful  dismay,  as  if  they  would  leap 
from  their  sockets,  and  his  mouth  and  nostrils  widely  extended, 
breathing  fire,  he  surveys  the  terrible  scene  which  veils  the 

Savilion  of  the  Most  High,  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  continue  his 
ight,  or  rush  into  the  centre  of  the  whirlwind  and  mingle 
there  with  the  strife  of  the  elements.  To  this  object  the  atten- 
tion of  Job  is  now  turned. 

*»  Hast  thou  given  the  horse  his  strength? 
Hast  thou  clothed  his  neck  with  thuoder  % 
Dost  thou  .make  him  leap  as  the  lecust  1 
How  terrible  is  the  glory  of  bis  nostrils ! 
He  paweth  in  the  valley ;  he  exulteth  in  his  strength^; 
He  goeth  forth  In  the  midst  of  arms. 
He  Taugheth  at  fear  and  is  nothing  daunted ; 
And  he  tumeth  not  back  from  the  sword. 
Fpon  him  rattleth  the  quiwr, 
The  glittering  spear  and  the  lanee. 
In  his  fierceness  and  rage  he  devoureth  the  ground. 
And  will  no  longer  stand  still  when  the  trumpet  sounds. 
When  the  trumpet  Sounds,  he  saith,  *  Aba!' 
And  from  afar  he  snufFeth  the  battle— 
iphe  war-cry  of  the  princes  and  the  battle-shout.*' 

With  spch  a  revelation  of  divinity  before  him,  the  offender 
is  asked, 

"  Will  he  that  would  enter  into  an  argument  with  the  Almigh- 
ty now  instruct  him? 
Will  he  that  wished  to  carry  his  cause  before  God  now  reply? 

With  the  deepest  self-abasement  the  humbled  penitent  re- 
pKes, 

**  Behold,  I  am  vile !    What  cau  I  answer  thee  ? 
I  will  lay  my 'hand  upon  my  mouth. 
Once  did  I  speak ;  but  I  wil)  not  answer  again  : 
¥ea  twice,- but!  will  add  no  more." 

Again,  Job  is  reminded  of  his  fearful  sin  in  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  rectitude  of  the  di\dne  administration,  and  called  upon 
to  give  instruction  to  his  Maker. 

^  Gird  up  now  thy  loins  like  a  man ! 

}  will  ask  thee,  and  do  thou  instruct  me  i 

Wilt  thou  reverse  my  judgment? 

Wilt  thou  show  that  I  am  wrong  because  thou  art  righteoat? 

Hast  thou  an  arm  like  God? 

Or  canst  thou  thunder  with' a  voice  like  him? 

Adorn  thyself  now  with  grandeur  and  majesty. 

And  array  thyself  with  splendor  and  glory. 
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Let  loose  the  fary  of  thy  wrath ! 

Look  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  ahase  him ! 

Look  upon  every  one  chat  is  proud,  and  bring  him  low ! 

Yea,  tread  down  the  wicked  in  their  place ! 

Hide  them  in  the  dust  together! 

Bind  them  in  the  dungeon ! 

Then  will  I  iTlso  give  thee  praise. 

For  thine  own  right  hand  can  save  thee." 

We  shall  not  follow  the  disclosures  of  the  oracle  further,  as 
the  divine  perfections  are  illustrated,  with  8uq)assing  sublimi- 
*Ji  ^7  a  description  of  those  wonderful  creations  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  power,  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  the  effect  of  such  a  revelation 
upon  the  mind  of  the  offender.  On  this  point  we  will  permit 
the  sacred  writer  to  speak,  as  no  language  of  ours  could  ex- 
press the  ineffable  dignity  and  propriety  with  which  the  suffer- 
er humbles  himself  before  die  Infinite  and  Eternal  One. 

'*  I  know  that  thou  canst  do  eve»y  thing, 
And  that  no  purposes  of  thine  can  be  prevented.  > 
*  Who  is  he  [indeed]  that  darkeneth  oounselby  words  with- 
out knowledge?' 
I  have  indeed /littered  what  I  understood  not; 
Things  too  wonderful  for  me,  which  I  knew  not. 
Hear  then,  I  beseech  thee,  and  I  wiH  speak ; 
5  wilt  ask  thee,  and  do  thou  instruct  me.  ^ 

t  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear. 
But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee ; 
Wherefore  I  abhor  myself, 
And  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.** 

A  passing  remark  is  deemed  requisite  here,  in  respect  to  an 
inference  very  frequently  drawn  from  the  effect  of  a  revelation 
of  God  in  this  instance  to  the  mind.  The  same,  it  is  argued, 
will  he  the  effect  of  distinct  apprehensions  of  the  divine  perfec-* 
tions,  upon  every  mind  in  every  condition.  Now  the  fact  before 
us  does  not  present  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  such  a  con- 
clusion. What  does  it  teach  us  T  This,  and  this  alone.  When 
a  particular  sin  of  which  we  are  uncpnscious  is  placed  in  the 
light  of  distinct  apprehensions  of  the  character  of  God,  the  nat- 
ural result  is  deep  self-abhorrence  and  repentance.  But  sup- 
pose that  by  divine  grace,  we  have  "  cleansed  ourselves  from 
all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,"  the  result  of  such  appre- 
hensions of  the  divine  glory  then  is,  that  we  are  "cliajiged  into 
the  same  image  from  glory  to  glory."  Su^ih  are  the  teachings 
of  inspiration.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the  habit  so 
common,  of  drawing  universal  conclusions  from  particular, 
isolated  facts. 
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The  time  had  now  come  for  the  Most  High  to  settle  the 
great  question  at  issue  between  Job  and  his  friends,  and  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  injured  man  before  the  world. 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  after  Jehotah  bad  tpokeD  these  words  to  Job* 
that  Jehovah  said  to  Eliphaz,  the  Temaoite,  *  My  wrath  is  kindled 
against  thee  and  thy  two  friende,  for  ye  bate  o^  spoken  concerning  me 
that  which  is  right,  as  my  servant  Jdb  bath.  Therefore  take  for  your- 
sehes  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams,  and  go  to  my  servant  Job,  and  of- 
fer for  yoarselves  a  burnt-o0erkig ;  and  my  servant  Job  shall  pray  for 
you — for  to  him  will  I  have  regard — lest  I  should  recompense  to  you 
your  folly.  For  ye  have  not  spoken  concerning  me  that  which  is  right 
as  my  servant  Job  hath.*  So  £ltphaz  the  Temanrte,  and  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the  Naamathite,  went  and  did  as  Jej^ovah  com- 
manded them,  and  Jehovah  had  respect  to  Job.'* 

What  a  sublimely  melting  spectacle  is  here  presented — that 
of  individuals  bowing  in  the  deepest  humiliation  as  supplicants 
for  pardon  before  the  throne  of  grace,  for  hard  speeches  ut- 
tered against  an  endeared^and  heart-stricken  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah, and  the  injured  one  standing  as  an  intercessor  between 
Ae  Most  High  and  the  offenders,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
procuring  a  remission  of  the  guilt  incurred  in  consequence  of 
the  aggravated  injuries  heaped  upon  himself.  This  is  religion 
in  its  most  pure,  beautiful,  and  sublime  development.  To 
show  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  this  form  of  Christian  vir- 
tue, its  manifestation  is  fixed  upon  as  the  turning  point  in  the 
captivity  of  the  stricken  one. 

"  And  Jehovah  turned  the  captivity  of  Job  when  he  prayed  for  his 
friends,  and  Jehovah- ftn^  him  double  of  what  he  had  before*  Then 
eame  to  him  all  his  brethren,  and  all  his  sisters,  and  all  his  former  ac- 
quaintances, and  ate  bread  with  him  in  his  house  ;  and  they  condoled 
with  him  and  comforted  him  over  all  (he  evil  that  Jehovah  had  brought 
upon  him  ;.  and  every  one  gave  him  a  piece  of  money,  and  every  one  a 
ring  of  gold." 

We  will  not  take  leave  of  this  strange  narrative,  without 
letting  our  minds  drop  down  for  a  moment  upon^  the  closing 
scene  of  the  life  of  this  ancient  man. 

*<  And  Job  lived  after  this  an<  hundred  and  forty  years,  and  saw  his 
sons,  and  his  sops'  sons,  even  four  generations.  And  Job  died,  being 
ofd  and  full  of  days.*' 

A  few  remarks  of  a  general  nature  will  conclude  this  ar- 
ticle. 

I.  We  are  now  fully  prepared  to  state  the  great  doctrine 
which,  in  this  book,  receives  the  most  distinct  and  visible  seal 
of  inspiration  conceivable.  In  the  controversy  between  Job 
and  his  friends,  there  was,  m  reality,  one,  and  only  one  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  parties.    What  that  question  was. 
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and  upon  which  side  each  party  was  arrayed,  no  reader  of  tiie 
book  can  doubt.  ,  Job  maintained  two  distinct  propositions. 

1.  That  under  the  divine  administration,  deserved  retri- 
butions will  finally  descend  upon  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

2.  That  these  retributions  do  not  descend  upon  men  in  this 
life;  and  consequently  that  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
men  here,  are  not  a  certain  indication  of  character.  His  ac- 
cusers took  the  opposite  ground,  maintaiqing  that  this  world 
as  well  as  the  next,  is  a  state  of  retributions,  and  consequent- 
ly that  the  divine  dispensations  towards  men  in  this  life,  are 
an  infallible  indication  of  moral  character.  On  this  assump- 
tion exclusively,  they  affirmed  Job  to  be  a  wicked  man.  In 
the  closing  scene,  Jehovah  himself  affirms  directly  and  une- 
quivocally, thaf;  in  the  controversy.  Job  was  right  and  his  ac- 
cusers wrong.  The  whole  book  culminates  in  the  settlement 
of  this  one  question;  thns  placing  the  broad  and  undeniable 
seal  of  inspiration  upon  the  doctrine,  that  this  world  is  not, 
and  the  next  is,  a  state  of  moral  retributions.  The  book  is 
without  meaning,  without  an  object,  yea  more,  it  affirms  the 
greatest  errors,  on  any  other  supposition. 

II.  A  question  of  some  interest  here  presents  itself,  to  wit: 
who  should  be  regarded  as  the  writer  or  the  author  of  this 
wonderful  book?  So  great  is  the  number  of  individuals  to 
whom  the  authorship  has  been  attributed  by  learned  men, 
that  it  might  appear  presumption  in  us  to  attempt  an  answer 
to  such  a  question.  Yet  we  shall  hazard  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  upon  th6  subject.  Two  obvious  facts  present 
themselves  here,  which,  to  our  mind,  have  a  fundamental  beam- 
ing upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

1.  The  language  of  the  book  is  pure  Hebrew,  while  its  im- 
agery is  wholly  Arabic.  Throughout  the  book,  there  is  not 
a  solitary  allusion  to  any  institution,  custom^  usage,  or  event 
pertaining  to  any  thing  peculiarly  Jewish,  or  to  any  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  the  nation  subsequent  to  the  exode 
from  Egypt. 

2.  The  book  was  originally  written  in^  Hebrew.  As  we 
have  it,  it  is  not  a  translation  of  a  work  originally  written  ift' 
some  other  language.  This  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  while,  all  over  the  east,  traditions  in  abundance  exist, 
pertaining  to  the  principal  character  presented  in  the  book, 
no  knowledge  or  tradition  exists  of  this  book  in  any  other  lan- 
guage or  form,  than  that  in  which  we  have  it.  The  author 
of  the  book,  then,  whoever  he  was,  was  in  language  a  pure 

JBLebrew,  and  in  all  his  associations,  as  exclusively.  Arabic« 
17» 
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Where  shall  ire  find  a  man,  who,  while  he  |M>8sefl6ed  tiie  poet- 
ic talent  in  its  most  sublime  and  perfect  ferm  ever  possessed 
bj  man,  blended  in  his  historj  the  two  elements  under  consid- 
eration. The  real  author,  we  repeat,  must  have  been  a  poet  of 
superlatiye  genius,  in  bmguagea  pure  Hebrew,  and  by  birth 
and  education  «i  inhabitant  oi"  Arabia,  <»r  of  that  and  the 
countries  adjacent.    This  we  think  must  be  admitted. 

The  above  manifesdjc  obvious  facts  totally  exclude  the  sup- 
position, that  Job,  or  any  other  individual  whose  name  is  intro- 
duced into  the  book  itself,  wa&its  author.  The  supposition  of 
such  an  authorship,  would  account  for  the  imoffery^  but  not 
for  the  language  of  the  book.  Grant  that  Job  and  others 
named  in  the  bOfdc  were  descendants  of  Abraham  through  Ish- 
mael  or  Esau.  These  individuals,  it  should  be  remembered, 
married  foreign  wives,  and  followed  them  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. Is  it  not  perfectly  incredible  to  suppose,  that  the  lan- 
guage of  their  descendants  would  be  pure  Hebrew,  under  such 
circumstances  t  Daniel,  for  example,  left  Judea  after  he  had 
nearly  attained  to  the  age  of  manhood.  How  soon  did  he 
cease  to  speak  and  write  pure  Bbbrew.  After  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  captivity,  the  introduction  of  foreign  wives  oc- 
casioned a  gross  corruption  of  their  language  in  tiie  children 
of  the  first  generation,  although  such  children  were  educated 
among  Jews..  How  much  more  would  this  be  the  case  with 
the  children  of  individuals  who  married  foreign  wives,  and 
followed  them  into  foreign  countries.  For  ourselves,  there- 
fore, we  cannot  entertain  the  opinion  that  Job,  or  Elihu,  or 
either  of  the  three  friends,  wrote  this  book. 

Equally  clear  is  it  to  our  mind>  that  no  Hebrew  who  lived 
subsequent  to  the  ^ode  from^  Egypt,  wrote  this  book.  One 
ctesideration  perfectly  satisfies  'tis  on  this  point, — the  total 
absence,  throughout  &e  took,  of  any  aUusion  to  any  fact,  cus- 
tdtn,  law,  or  institution  peculiariy  Jewish.  We  venture  the 
expression  of  the  cpinion,  that  no  genius  ever  lived,  who  could 
throw  around*  any  such  production  a  drapery  so  exclusively 
foreign,  that  not  a  solitary  feaiture  of  his  own  nation  or  age 
should  be  shadowed  into  it  Much  less  could  a  Jew  do  this. 
No  Hebrew,  then,  subsequent  to  Moses,  wrote  the  book  of 
Job. 

No  less  manifeist  is  it  to  our  minds,  that  no  Hebrew  known 
to  us,  who  lived  prior  to  Moseii  wrote  this  book.  All  such  had 
^eir  birth  and  education  in  countries  totally  foreign  from  that 
in  which  the  scene  presented  in  the  book  is  laid,  and  {Tont 
vfaich  all  tiie  drag^egc  tfafowaaround  the  scene  is  borrowed. 
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To  whom  then,  shall  we  attribute  the  atithorsMp  of  this 
book?  We  answer,  to  Moses  during  his  residence  in  the  land ' 
ofMidian*     This  we  argue  from  the  following  considerations: 

1»  Moses,  as  his  other  writings  abundantly  show,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  poets  that  ever  lived.  This  fact  harmonizes 
with  an  important  element  of  the  book, — its  superlatively  sub- 
lime poetic  character. 

2.  Moses,  as  all  admit,  wrote  pure  Hebrew;  a  fact  which 
accounts  for  another  fundamental  characteristic  of  this  myste- 
rious production. 

3.  Moses,  by  his  birth  and  education  in  Egypt,  and  his  long 
residence  in  Arabia,  was  perfectly  qualified  to  clothe  the  work 
in  the  peculiar  drapery  which  it  actually  wears;  a  fact  which 
fully  accounts  for  another  fundamental  characteristic  of  ihe 
work. 

4.  During  his  residence  in.  Arabia,  Moses  was  a  total  stran- 

5er  to  all  facts,  customs,  laws,  f^r  institutions  peculiar  to  the 
ews  inunediately  g revious,  and  at  any  time  subsequent  to  the 
exode  from  Egypt;  a  fact  which  accounts  fully  for  another 
important  feature  «f  the  book. 

5.  There  are  other  characteristics  of  this  book  which  most 
clearly  mark  its  ^rigiEtas  exclusively  Mosaic.  No  other  pro- 
duction with,  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  characterized 
tiirougbout,  with  feelings  so  deep  and  intense.  The  style,  al- 
so, is  the  most  figurative  imaginable.  At  the  same  time,  no 
composition,  ancient  or  modern,  is  more  regular  in  its  plan  or 
consecutive  in  its  arguments  Now  we  know  «f  no  man  but 
Moses  who  could  blend  into  a  production  these  almost  contra- 
dictory elements,  to  the  extent  in  which  they  are  blended  in 
the  book  of  Job.  No  other  writer  with  whom  we  are  ac- 
quainted^ blends  emotions  so  deep  and  intense  together  with 
imagery  sa  bold,  grand,  and.  sublime,  with  a  plan  and  argu- 
mentation so.  j)erfectly  regjilar  and  consecutive.  Yet  these 
are  the  very  characteristics  which  distinguish  the  book  of  Job 
from  all  other  productions. 

6.  The  supposition  that  Moses,  as  its  author,  introduced 
this  book  tathe  Jews,  as  an  inspired  production,  accounts  for 
the  estimation  in  which  the  book  itself,  together  with  the  prin- 
cipal character  revealed  in  it,  have  been  hefM  among  the  Jew* 
from  time  immemorial.  Next  to  Moses,  in  connection  with 
luch  men  as  Noah,  and  Daniel,  as  is  evident  from  Ez.  14:  14, 
Job  Btood  preeminent  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jews.  At  no 
Jieriod  subsequent  to  Moses,  and  by  no  other  individual  at  any 
time,  couldl  a  foreigner  have  been  introduced  to  such  a  place: 
in  their  estianation. 
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7.  The  employment  of  his  mind,  under  the  guidance  of  in- 
spiration, in  the  production  of  such  a  work,  ^as  best  adapted 
to  pre^pare  him  to  fill  the  office  of  the  great  historian  and  legis- 
lator to  which  he  was  subsequently  called.  All  the  above 
facts,  which  so  manifest jy  meet  in  this  one  individual  and  in 
none  other,  clearly  to  our  mind,  mark  out  Moses  as  the  author 
of  this  wonderful  book. 

III.  The  importance  of  this  book,  as  marking  the  first  mor- 
al revolution  in  human  opinion,  demands  a  passing  notice.  In 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  here  narrated,  conservatism  re- 
ceived its  first  death-wound.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  old  er- 
ror rendered  venerable,  ^san  article  of  the  universal  faith,  was 
confronted  with  truth,  truth  which  ''  was  with  the  Almighty  as 
one  brought  up  with  him,  when  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth,"  but  which,  as  if  newly  born,  appeared  among  the  sons 
of  men.  In  her  first  appearance  under  such  circumstances, 
her  footsteps  are  always  bathed  in  blood  or  tears.  Error,  be- 
fore she  will  surrender  her  dominion  over  the  human  mind, 
will  demand  her  victim — the  life,  or  the  reputation  of  one  or 
more  of  the  choicest  sons  of  earth.-  How  could  the  human 
race  ever  have  been  emancipated  from  their  errors,  or  their 
minds  have  been  raised  to  proper  conceptions,  pertaining  to 
the  dispensations  of  providence  towards  men  in  this  life,  but 
through  the  sufierings  of  some  such  man  as  Job,  sufferings  like 
those  which  he  endured.  God,  to  stop  the  tide  of  error 
from  rolling  for  ages  over  the  earth,  is  necessitated,  if 
such  a  form  of  expression  may  be  allowed,  to  take  his  stand 
behind  the  slaughtered  body  or  reputation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  his  choicest  servants,  and  there  to  say  to  the  sweep- 
ing desolation,  '*  here  let  thy  waves  be  stayed." 

What  a  striking  illustration  we  have  in  this  book  of  the 
influence  of  a  theory  once  generally  admitted,  in  blinding  the 
mind  to  the  most  obvious  facts  in  the  universe  around  us.  We 
think  with  astonishment  of  the  fsict,  that  good  men  could,  for 
thousands  of  years,  have  held,  in  the  presence  of  the  almost 
universal  experience  of  themselves  and  the  race  to  the  contra- 
ry, that  divine  dispensations,  in  all  instances,  corresponds  with 
moral  character  in  this  life.  But  such  facts  are  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  a. past  age.  How  long,  in  our  own  times^for  exam- 
ple, have  the  greatest  philosophers  held  the  dogma,  "that  ail 
our  ideas  came  from  sensation,  and  reflection"  or  consciousness, 
whea,  at  e  veiy  moment,  many  and  those  the  most  important  ideas 
have  Jain  directly  under  the  eye  of  their  consciousness  which 
never  could  have  come  from  such  a  source.^    For  how.  many 
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ages  have  the  greatest  theologians  held  the  doctrine  of  neces- 
sity, and  huilt  systems  of  theology  upon  it,  when  every  delibe- 
rate act  of  their  own  wills  is  put  forth  with  a  distinct  and  ab- 
solute affirmation  of  their  own  consciousness,  that  their  wilh 
are  not  governed  by  the  law  of  necessity,  but  by  that  of  liber- 
ty. How  careful  we  should  be  to  confront  every  theory  which 
we  hold  witli  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  it  in  the  universe 
around  us. 

And  now,  for  want  of  space,  we  are  necessitated  to  conclude 
these  articles,  without  expressing  the  very  thought  which 
most  deeply  interested  our  own  mind  when  we  began,  and 
without  the  expectation  of  expressing  which,  we  should  not 
probably  have  taken  our  pen  in  hand.  Yet  this,  to  us,  melt- 
ing conception  will  lie  far  down  in  the  depths  of  our  inner  be- 
ing as  a  perennial  fountain  from  which,  in  the  deep  and  sol- 
emn stillness  of  the  mind,  sentiments  and  feelings  of  correspond- 
ing beauty  and  tenderness  will  flow.  And  what  music  there 
will  be  in  their,  flow.  When  in  seasons  of  deep  and  solemn 
stillness,  the  ear  is  open  to  listen  to  the  murmurings  of  such 
feelings  and  sentiments,  there  is  in  the  depths  of  the  soul,  a 
harmony  infinitely  more  sweet  and  melting  than  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  There  the  '*  heart  knows  its  own  bitterness," 
and  there  too,  "  a  stranger  iiitermeddleth  not  with  its  joy." 

How  surpassingly  beautiful  is  pure  thought.  There  is  no- 
thing to  be  compared  to  it  in  the  "  heavens  above,  nor  in  the 
earth  beneath  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth."  All  finite 
realities  beside  seem  to  be  nothing  else  but  its  shadows*  Wh  en 
from  realities  without,  we  enter  within  to  traverse  alone  the 
wide  domain  of  mind,  when  we  walk  abou  t  among  "the  cloud- 
capt  towers,  gorgeous  palaces,  and  solemn  temples"  of  thought, 
who  is  not  sometimes  tempted  to  choose  this  domain  as  a  perma- 
nent dwelling-place?  But  no.  Solemn  realities,  duties  the  most 
sacred  call  us  abroad,  requiring  us  not  to  "  live  unto  ourselves, 
but  to  him"  to  whose  inefiable  loveliness  and  glory,  thought  it- 
self can  never  attain.  When  from  such  foreign  visitations, 
however,  the  mind  returns  to  his  own  proper  home,  the  cen- 
tre of  its  inner  being, — the  temple  of  the  infinite  and  eternal 
spirit — it  brings  back  with  it  treasures  new  and  infinitely  rich, 
elements  which  thought  will  blend  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
perfection  such  as  never  dwelt  even  there  before. 

*'  O,  reader,  had  you  in  your  mrnd, 
The  stores  that  sileDt  thought  can  bring, 
O  gentle  reader,  you  would  find, 
A  tale  in  e?ery  thing." 
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We  conclude  by  commending  the  work  of  Mr.  Barnes,  from 
the  excellent  translation  found  in  which  we  have  borrowed  so 
largely,  as,  in  our  judgment,  the  ablest  work  that  has  yet  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen. 


ARTICLE  IX. 

ETangelism  and  Evangelists. 

By  Rev.  James  A.  Thome, 
Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  ia  theOberlia  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  word  Evangelism,  to  us  of  the  present  day,  denotes  no- 
thing less  than  one  of  the  grand  agencies  for  saving  the 
world.  It  is  sacredly  associated  in  our  minds  with  those 
mighty  revivals  which  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  been  the  glory  of  the  American  churches,  and  the  desire 
of  all  Christendom. 

So  intimate  has  been  the  £issociation  between  Evangelism 
and  revivals,  that  they  have  been  by  many  regarded  as  sub- 
stantially identical, — as  but  different  names  designating  one 
and  the  same  thing.  From  this  fact.  Evangelism  has  been 
and  still  is  an  extremely  delicate  theme  of  critical  discussion. 
,  It  is  almost  impossible,  with  every  precaution  that  prudence 
can  suggest,  to  treat  the  subject  in  any  other  terms  than  those 
of  unqualified  approval  and  laudation,  without  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  its  numerous  and  most  worthy  friends.  Occupy- 
ing, as  it  virtually  does,  the  position  of  a  dividing  line  between 
different  schools  in  Theology  and  different  types  in  religion, 
and  there  being,  in  the  general  estimation,  ranged  on  the  one 
side  of  it  the  active,  the  praying,  the  spiritual,  and  on  the  oth- 
er the  worldly,  the  formal,  the  conservative — few  things  could 
be  more  hazardous  than  the  proposal  to  pat  it  upon  trial,  to 
investigate  its  claims  to  Christian  confidence,  and  to  point  out 
certain  evils  appertaining*  to  the  complex  system  of  doctrines 
and  measures  called  Evangelism. 

We  hope  we  shall  be  pardoned  the  allusion  when  we  say 
that  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  placed  somewhat  in  the  sit- 

*  We  say  "  appertaining  to  the  complex  ■ystem,"  rather  than  essential  to  Hu 
prmdpU  of  Evangelism,  which  lattsr  we  by  noineans  believe. 
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uation  of  those  ill  fated  victims  of  puritanic  fanaticism,  whose 
acquittal  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft  was  equally  fatal  with 
their  condemnation,  for  they  must  drown  hefore  they  could 
prove  themselves  innocent,  and  they  could  no  more  than  hang, 
ifhy  their  prowess  in  swimming  they  established  their  own 
guilt.  Thus  we,  should  we  fail  in  our  design,  are  sure  to  be 
censured,  and  on  the  other  hand,  should  we  succeed  in  expos- 
ing certain  evils  appertaining  to  the  system,  can  hardly  hope 
to  escape  the  condemnation  of  those  who  think  that  nothing 
ill  can  come  out  of  Evangelism,  'We  feel  the  delicacy  and 
peril  of  our  present  attitude — nay  we  frankly  avow  that  we  nev- 
er approached  the  consideration  of  any  subject  with  so  shrink- 
ing a  distrust.  We  are  fully  sensible  that  at  every  step  along 
this  difficult  way,  where  surer  feet  have  stumbled,  and  where 
Ihe  experience  of  years  has  not  always  been  a  guaranty 
against  deviation,  we  are  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  caustic 
rebuke  of*'  exercising  ourselves  in  great  matters,  in  things  too 
high  for  us." 

Under  such  circumstances  of  embarrassment,  may  we  not 
reasonably  ask  the  sj^mpathy  of  all  who  love  to  inquire,  "  What 
is  truth?" — may  we  not  beg  even  the  most  unquestioning 
friends  of  Evangelism  to  encourage  our  attempt  by  a  patient 
hearing.  We  think  we  can  promise  that  their  patience 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  It  certainly  will  not  be,  if  the  sys- 
tem which  they  so  much  love  should  be  relieved  of  excrescen- 
ces which  must  otherwise  corrupt  and  destroy  it. 

All  doubtless  will  agree  in  the  following  postulates: 

That  Evangelism,  regarded  as  a  complex  system  of  doc- 
trines and  measures,  is  of  human  origin  ;  not  divindy  organ- 
ized. 

That  it  should  not  so  far  countenance  Roman  Catholicism 
as  to  lay  claim  to  infallibility. 

That  it  should  not  so  far  countenance  American  Slavery  as 
to  join  hands  with  it  in  maintaining  inviolable  exemption  from 
the  scrutiny  of  discussion. 

Further  concessions  we  do  not  now  ask — these  will  answer 
our  purpose,  and  they  ar^  certainly  reasonable  enough. 

In  order  more  fully  to  propitiate  prejudice  and  obviate  mis- 
apprehension, we  add  that  our  proposed  discussion,  or  rather 
our  posttions,  will  differ  wholly  from  those  usually  taken  in  con- 
troversies upon  this  question.  For  the  most  part,  the  combat- 
ants in  this  arena,  have  been  on  the  one  hand  violent  or  deci- 
ued  enemies,  and  on  the  other,  devoted  and  blinded  adher- 
tits;  while  the  latter  have  seen  nothing  in  the  system  worthy 
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of  condemnation,  or  bave  traced  alHhe  alleged  evikio  tbe  op- 
position waged  against  Evangelism,  the  former  have  reared  a 
huge  mass  of  real  and  fancied  mischiefs,  and  heaved  the  moan- 
tain  upon  Evangelism,  to  crush  and  bury  forever  the  guilty 
cause*  Both  these,  we  think,  have  erred — the  one  in  pertina- 
ciously insisting  that  whatever  evils  might  exist,  chronological- 
ly subsequentin  their  appearance  to  Evangelism,  none  of  them 
could  be  chargeable  in  any  sense  to  that  system,  (a  position 
evidently  based  upon  the  assumption  that  Evangelism  could 
not  be,  or  was  not  likely  to  be,  productive,  either  by  its  use  or 
its  abuse,  of  any  bad  results,)  and  the  other  in  assuming  that 
every  real  and  imaginary  evil  which  sprung  up,  or  was  thought 
to  have  sprung  up  in  the  track  of  Evangelism,  was  its  legiH- 
maie  fruity  its  proper  effect^  even  when  most  vnsely  and  jttdt^  . 
ciously  conducted.  We  believe  that  both  these  courses  are 
radically  erroneous,  and  that  Evangelism  can  neither  be  sub- 
stantially benefitted  by  such  support,  nor  fairly  overthrown  by 
such  opposition.  We  design  to  wage  no  indiscriminate  war 
against  Evangelism,  neither  do  we  stand  forth  as  a  valorous, 
steel-clad  knight,  to  vindicate,  indiscriminately,  all  that  calk  it* 
self  by  that  name.  Our  design  is,  impartially  to  gather  facts, 
to  ascertain  what  evils  do  actually  exist,  which  are  apparently 
the  results  of  Evangelism,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  are  the 
appropriate  oflFspring  of  the  system  itself^  or  of  the  oppoiiUon 
which  it  has  encountered,  or  of  the  abuses  of  the  system. 

We  propose  three  leading  inquiries. 

I.  Ikto  thb  present  state  ov  EvANOSLISm. 

IL  Into  the  causes  of  its  present  coN«n>ioN« 

III.  Into  the  prospects  of  Evangelism* 
\  An  inquiry  into  the  present  state  of  Evangelism,  involFes  a 
succinct  review  of  its  history^  a  statement  of  what  it  is  now  effecting^ 
and  a  view  of  the  estimate  in  which  it  is  now  generally  held* 

The  history  of  Evangelism^  as  a  systematized  and  prominent 
agency,  is  short,  though  eventful.  Modern  Evangelism,  as  we 
would  term  it,  not  invidiously,  but  for  convenience's  sake,  is 
scarce  a  quarter  of  a  century  old. .  It  broke  forth  as  did  Pro- 
testantism three  hundred  years  before  it,  with  a  sudden  blaze^ 
from  the  depth  of  a  spiritual  night.  It  has  experienced  both 
the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  a  bold  aid  striking^ 
contrast  with  the  prevailing  state  and  habitudes  of  the  church- 
es. Throughout  the  land,  religion  seemed  dumb  before  the 
world.  The  churches  were  shorn  of  aggressive  power.  The 
ministry  felt  little  encouragement  to  any  vigorous  and  special 
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eibrts  Ibr  ttie  sairath^n  of  souls.  As  a  amsequeBee,  coav^P- 
si<ms  were  infreqaent,  and  revivals  were  comparatively  un- 
known, except  as  a  matter  of  history,  traced  in  the  comet-Uke 
track  of  a  Wnitefield,  or  in  the  gigantic  and  almost  supematund 
efibrts  of  an  Edwands. , 

As  the  sight  o£  the  eje  aflfects  the  heart,  so  facts  often  modi- 
fy or  new-mould  opinions.  Thus  in  the  present  case,  the  ac- 
tual dearth  of  revivals  grad^iall^  induced  the  notion  thatthej 
were  matters  of  divine  sovereignty,  unattainable  by  human  d^ 
fort  The  infrequency  of  conversions,  and  the  few  ttvit  did 
occur  not  being  traceable  to  any  direct,  conspicuous  hqman  " 
agency,  (for  the  very  good  reason  that  such  agencies  were  sel- 
dom employed,)  led  t»  the  conclosion  that  conversions  were 
inscrutable  phenomena  which  were  brought  about  in  God^ 
good  time ;  that  sinners  could  do  little  but  await  that  time;  and 
&al  neither  the  Church  nor  the  Ministry  could  do  any  thing 
to  hasten  its  approach. 

Such  was  the  double  night  of  doctrine  and  practice  out  of 
which  Evangelism  suddenly  emerged.  It  broached  diametri- 
cally oppoate  views,  and  proceeded  for4:hwith,  as  with  the  en- 
ergy and  unction  of  a  divine  commission,  to  carry  out  those 
views  in  a  practice  unprecedented  perhaps  since  the  days  of 
tiie  Apostles,  &r  its  vigor  and  electric  eflFect.  It  was  a  new 
•ystem— new  in  its  theology,  new  ia  its  philosophy,  new  in  its 
style  o^preaching,  new,  above  all,  in  its  measures.  I  have  said 
that  it  experienced  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  existing  modes  of  thought  and  action. 
It  was  a  novelty,  and  therefore  attracted  attention;  but' it  was 
an  innovation,  and  therefore  it  awakened  prejudice  and  op- 
position. Like  the  system  of  military  tactics  introduced  by 
Napoleon,  it  bore  every  thing  before  it  by  its  unanticipated, 
energetic  and  rapid  movements,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was 
condemned  in  the  camp  and  proscribed  in  the  cabinet,  because 
of  its  independence  of  the  tactics  of  the  school^. 

-Despite  however,  the  opposition  of  pastor  and  presbytery, 
of  synod  and  seminary,  it.  won  its  way  from  school-house  to 
steepled  church,  from  comer  town  to  county  seat,  from  village 
to  city,  till  the  huge  old  bells  of  the  metropolis,  which  bad  5- 
ways  swung  to  the  tune  of  *old  hundred'  orthodoxy,  thundered 
the  suniiions  calling  eager  and  unwonted  crowds  to  the  pro- 
tracted meeting.  The  Evangelist  was  in  universal  requisition, 
save  with  a  certain  class  of  churches,^,  which  having  waked  up 
amid  ttie  noise,  and  rubbed  their  eyes  open  just  enough  to  be 
scared  with  the  prodigjk>us  excifement,  closed  them  agidn  and 
18 
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«eHled.baek  into  a  ^Beper  repose^  Whan  the  great  apostle  of 
Evaagalismjiad  iqi^ed  tbe  flame  of  revivals,  and  the  power 
of  the  Holjr  Gbost  was  evideiUlj  aeen  to  be  with  him,  bis  la^ 
bors  were  solicited  far  and  wide,  insomoch  that  it  was  pbjsv- 
callj  impossible  for  him  to  nicet  one  of  a  hundred  of  the  pres- 
sing cailsl 

Here  arose  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  Evangelism.  The 
demands  of  the  charches  continuing  ta  wax  louder  and  more 
frequent,  various  individuals  suddenly  entered  the  field.  From 
this  r^pid?  increase  of  Evangelists — ^in  itsejf  a  natural  result,  of 
the  growing  demand — serious  evils  arose. 

Some  of  the  new  leaders  were  young  and  inexperienced,  tho 
first  fruits,  in  many  instances^  of  the  revivals,  glowing  with  loye 
and  confident  in  ^e  all^hut  omnipotence  of  the  new  measures 
which, had  conquered  their  own  hearts,  but  withal  very  inad- 
eqi^tel^^  tmined  and  instructed  as  ministers  of  the  gospel. 
Others  were  wild  and  unsafe  in  their  teachings;  others  impru* 
dent  in  their  measures,  impelled  by  zeal  without  knowiedge; 
others  sti A  were  unspiritual  and  ambitious;  and  a  (evr  most 
basely  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  churches,  and  involved 
Evangelism  in^  obloquy  by  shameless  immorality.  But  still  so 
entrenched  had  Evangelism  become  in  the  affections  of  the 
churches  that  glaring  defects  and  even  gross  immoralities  in 
Evangelists  were^  for  a  long  time,  overloofced, — a  blindness  of 
partiality^  which  greatly  enhanced  the  evil. 

Another  evil  which  arose  nearly  simultaneously  with  the  oqc 
just  named,  was  the  adoptien  of  Evangelism  by  different  sects. 
Such  a  grand  agency  of  multiplication  and  enlargement  could 
not  long  be  quietly  monopolised  by  one  denomination.  It 
soon  became  engraftfedinto  the  stock  of  sect,  and  its  mighty  en- 
ergy was  too*  often  wielded  so  as  to  widen  denominational  dif- 
ferences and  to^  give  a  greener  luxuriance  to  sectarianism. 
Thenceforward  might  be  seen  in  the  same  place,  where  for- 
merly all  denominations  happily  cooperated  in  the  same  revir 
val  efforts,  and  Christians  forgot  tbeir  dislinctive  names  in 
listening  to  a  common  gospel^  and  laborit^  ijy  pull  sinners  out 
of  the  fire,  there  might  be  seen  two  or  three  Evangelists  con- 
ducting at  the  same  time  as  many  protracted  meetings  under 
tbe  auspices  of  as  many  distinct  denominations,  and  from  their 
respective  pulpits  cross-firing  at  each  other,  and  plying  the 
iinner  with  their  various  pleas,  till  what  was  said  by  the  poet 
^  Death  could  well  be  applied  to  their  influence  upon  the  im- 
penitent, who  might  have  begun  to  be  afiected  with  godly 
forrow — so  diverse  truth, 
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**  it  •orrow  more  Am  emttt .  it  coDfeaftd> 
And  make*  distress  distraction." 

We  next  inquire  what  is  Evangelism  accMopHshing  at  tb# 
present  time. 

1.  There  are  almost  no  Evangelists  in  the  field «  SWc,  past 
labors  have  broken  down,  and  thej  have  either  gone  to  their 
graves  prematorelj  worn  out,  or  have  retired  from  the  minis- 
trj  with  broken  constitutions.  Others  have  entered  the  pas- 
toral relation.    9ut  few  remain  in  the  field. 

2.  Even  these  few  are  less  efttensivelj  engaged  as  ^van- 

felists  than  formerly ^^rwing  in  part  lo  the  diminished  demand 
>r  their  services*' 

3.  Their  success,  though  in  some  cases  highly  gratifying,  is 
generally  speaking,  small,  compared  with  the  results  of  simi- 
lar labors  formerly. 

With  regard  to  the  revival  efforts  of  the  last  winter,  the  re- 
mark has  been  frequently  made  that  the  results  actualj^  accom- 
pIisbed,throughout  the  country ,have  been  discouragingly  small. 
There  has  been  unusual  difficulty  in  makiog-thajriesired  im- 

Sression  upon  the  impenitefit*  The  well  stored  ai^rtbr  of  the 
vangelist,  by  whicb  he  has  Been  accustomed,  in  former  years, 
•to  do  such  great  execution,  has  been  exhausted  almost  in  vain. 
The  ordinary  elements  of  power  employed  on  such  occasions, 
have  been  comparatively  ineffectual.  Even  the  extraordina* 
ry  enginery,  reserved  to  storm  the  sturdier  bastions,  has  been 
brought  into  requisition  with  most  meagre  success. 

To  this  statement  there  have  been  some  most  pleasing  ex-* 
ceptions;  there  have  been  both  at  the  east  and  west  some 
'  cases  of  gratifying  success;  but  we  apprehend  that  these  very 
instances,  if  properly  understood,  would  fully  confirm  our 
views  in  regard  to  the  modifications  demanded  in  the  system 
of  Evangelism.  We  design  on  a  subsequent  page  to  recur  to 
this  point,  and  to  present  some  facts  which  will  serve  the 
double  end  of  illustrating  and  proving  what  we  have  ber^ 
barely  hinted  at. 

We  conclude  that  Evangelian  is  at  present  in  a  state  of 
comparative  feebleness.  So  far  is  it  from  achieving  the  mag- 
nificent results  which  it  did  twelve  yeafb  ago^  that  now  failure 
i»  the  rule,  and  success  on  any  large  scalo  tbd  exception. 

We  skall  not  here  anticipate  our  own  method  by  ^u|^esting 
the  probable  causes  of  this  enfeebled  condition  of  grange- 
lism;  but  proceed  to  a  view  of  the  estimation  in  which  mis 
tyst^m  2»  such  is.  held  in  the  cfauTdies  generally — which  will 
dose  what  we  have  to  say  on  the  fint  leadii^  inquiry. 
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EyangeUsm,  »8  has  been  seen,  fromi)eing  uniyersally  unpop- 
ular became  suddenly  popular  and  influential.  Even  its  op- 
{ nosers,  astounded  by  its  triumphs,  scarce  wagged  a  tongue, 
ts  friends  were  too  much  dai zled  |^y  its  brilliant  successes, 
and  carried  away  by  its  all  pervading  excitements,  to  turn  a 
clear  and  steady  eye  upon  its  defects,  or  even  so  much  as  to 
entertain  the  question  of  its  fallibility.  Doctrines  and  meas- 
ures, contradictions  and  extravagances,  enthusiasms  and  fa- 
naticisms, were  viewed  en  masse  with  whatever  was  lovely 
and  of  good  report  in  the  system,  and  a  halo  isff  unearthly 
glory  covered  the  whole.  But  the  time  of  scrutiny  always 
must  come.  No  institution  can  ultimately  escape  the  fiery 
ordeal.  Evangelism  ha&  shared  or  is  now  sharing  this  com- 
mon lot.  It  is  undergoing  its  trial.  Various  speculations  are 
indulged  in  as  to^its  fate..  Of  these  we  are  taspeak  hereafter. 
The  most  we  can  say  in  regedd  to  Exangelism  at  the  present 
time  is,  that  its  place  in  the  public  estimation  is  unsettled'.  It 
has  beyond  a  doubt  lost  meiasurably  that  rank  in  the  confix 
dence  of  fee  churches  which  it  so  long  maintained.  While 
on  the  ohe  hand  its  enemies  bis^j^n  to  rally,  venture  to  s^esk 
openly,  and  even  proclaim  abroad  what  they  exultingly  call 
tibe  *'  fatal  fruits  of  Evangelism; "  on  the  other  hand  many  of 
its  warmest  friends  indulee,  though  most  reluctantly,  doubts 
and  misgivings.  It  is  m&  thet  latter  class^enly,  namely,  ihe 
friends,  that  we  shall  have  to  do  at  present.  The  doubts 
which  they  entertain  are  of  diflferent  shades  or  degrees. 

Some  doubt  the  intrinsic  utility  of  the  system. 

Others  question  its  adaptedness  to  present  times.  The 
times,  they  say,  have  changed,  and  demand  a  new  system  of 
measures^  Others  are  inclining  to  the  opinion  that  Evangel- 
ism has  worn  out,  has  exhausted  its  efficacy. 

Others  still  are  dispose  to  think  that  some  modifications 
are  needed,  either  in  thd  doctrine8,*or  measures,  ^r  both, 
though  it  may  be  that  thej  do  not  feel  prepared  to  say  pre- 
cisely Tjohat  modifications. 

It  is  important  here  to-  add  that  «rery  few  of  those  enter- 
taining these  doubte  have  tommitteff  themseiees  against  a  sys- 
tem which  they  onccf  lov^  and  cherished,  or  are  disposed  has- 
tily to  do  so.  •  Certain  factff'which  have  been  ^developing  for 
the  few  years  past  have  parfiiiMy  shaken  their  confidence,  and 
now  they  cautiously  propose  their  difficulties  with  the  anxious 
desire  that  they  may  be  remMed,  in  order  that  their  former 
confidence  may  be  reestkbBshed.  It  is  by  no  means  satisfae- 
tDiy  to  diese  individuiOs,  it  U  Mt  doing  them  jusdce,  nor 
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the  cause  itself,  to  attempt  to  despatch  the  matter  bj  the 
svreeping  affirmation  that  the  present  state  of  Evangelism 
throughout  the  country,  is  owing  to  the  depreciated  spiritual*' 
ity  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  subject  must  be  looked  at  more  narrowly*  It  is  alto- 
gether of  too  complex  a  nature  to  be  thus  simply  solved,  thus 
easily  despatched. 

But  we  give  some  additional  statements  to  show  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Evangelism  is  now  held. 

There  are  ministers  who  a  few  years  ago  eagerly  sought  the 
labors  of  Evangelists  who  now  close  their  pulpits  against  such 
labors,  regarding  them  as  productive  on  the  whole,  of  greater 
evil  than  good* 

There  are  other  pastors  who  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  entire  machinery  of  Evangelism,  who  now  look  upon  it 
with  mistrust,  and  who,  though  they  would  not  bar  their  doors 
against  the  Evangelist,  would  watch  his  movements  and  the 
results  with  a  trembling  anxiety. 

The  churches  are  some  of  them  in  a  singular  attitude  as  re- 
gards this  question.  Aside  from  those  that  have  always  bee|i 
opposed  to  what  they  call  modern  revivals,  there  are  others 
which  have  in  time  past  been  warm  in  their  attachment  to 
Evangelism  that  are  now  contending  about  it;  some  of  them 
still  adhering,  and  with  a  kind  of  party  zeal  and-  rancor, 
fighting  for  the  system,  and  others  avowing  that  their  confi- 
dence has  been  shaken,  and  pointing  here  and  there  through- 
out the  churches,  to  the  reaction,  and  various  evils  which  have 
followed  in  months  or  years  after  the  eclat  of  the  achieve- 
ment had  passed  away. 

The  former  chaise  the  latter  with  spiritual  dTi^clension,  and 
most  positively  declare  not  only  that  they  are  doing  nothing, 
but  that  they  never  can  nor  will  do  any  thing,  while  they 
feel  so  shy  of  Evangelists.  These  in  turn  assert  that  those 
are  blind  to  glaring- and  notorious  evils  connected  with  Evan- 
gelism, — evils  sufficiently  serious  in  their  view,  to  indicate 
something  wrong  in  the  system  as  commonly  conducted. 

I  will  take  you  now  to  a  class  of  private  Christians,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country,  among  the  most  praying  and  ex- 
Serienced  persons  to  be  found  in  the  churches,  and  these 
rethren  will  tell  you  that  they  have  misgivings.  They 
scarce  dare  to  whisper  their  doubts,  even,  confidentially,  yet 
they  are  constrained  to  own  that  they  have  not  those  san- 
guine .anticipations  which  they  ence  had  in  reference  to  gr^at 
protracted  meetings,  and  that  when  they  hear  of  scores  of 
18* 
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conirenions  bere,  and  of  hundredB  there,  it^ey  feel  compelled 
to  temper  their  rejcttcipgs  wUh«ober  apprebenskms  of  the  se- 
i|ueL    These  fears  are  grounded  upon  such  facts  as  these: 

1.  The  J  will  point  you  to  repeated  cuses  of  most  precioas< 
revivals  which  took  place  one,  two,  or  more  years  ago,  during 
which  great  numbers  were  hopefully  converted.  At  the  time 
of  those  revirals,  thej  reJMced  in  them,  considered  them  as 
mqnestionablj  genuine,  and  would  have  deemed  a  word  of 
caution  or  complaint  respecting  any  doctrine  or  measure,  as 
little  less  than  actual  resistance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Now,  ex« 
claim  they,  where  are  the  fruits  of  these  revivals?  In  soma 
cases  perhaps,  half  the  converts  continue  steadfast;  in  others 
less  than  twenty,  and  in  some  instances  not  more  ttian  five 
can  be  found  out  of  one  or  two  hundred  hopeful  conversions. 

2.  They  allege  that  the  condition  in  which  the  subjects  of 
tiiese  spurious  conversions  ar&left,  is  deplorablein  the  extreme* 
They  compose  a  class  of  backsliders  of  the  most  inveterate 
and  hopeless  kind — an  extensive  class  swollen  annually  by 
large  conscriptions  from^  successive  revivals.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said  that  backsliders,  considered  as  a  class  of  any  magni- 
tude, are  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  era  of  Evangelism.  Now 
they  are  to  be  found  every  where,  espedally  in  large  towns 
and  churches  where  Evangelists  have-  repeatedly  labored. 
These  backsliders  are  of  all  sinners  the^most  impenetrable 
and  immovable.  They  are  the  greatest  impediment  to  sub- 
sequent  revivals.  Like  sand-bars  whichfocm  in  the  strecun, 
and  project  till  they  choke  the  channel  of  the. majestic  river, 
M>  theyybeing  a  deposite  of  EMangelism,  soon  fill  up  its  wont-, 
ed  channels,  and  retard  or  distort  its  subsequent  progress. 

This  is- unquestionably  a  most  serious  evil,  and  the  system  to 
which  it  is  incidental  must  be  preeminent  ^beneficial,  must 
evolve  a  far?more  exceeding -weight  of  good  andglorv,  or  we 
cannot  justify  its  continuance  without  material  modifications. 

3.  Another  ground  of  difficulty,  is  the  state  in  which  the 
diurches  are  left  after  a  long  campaign  of  an  Evangelist,  and 
when  the  re-action  fully  sets  in,  upon  the  subsidence  of  tiie 
mighty  excitement.  AfteFone  of  these  seasons,  there  is  usu- 
ally a  deep  and  general  prostration  origi^ting  in  exhausted 
phyffiical  energies,  and  spreading  over  the  inner  being,  till  it 
terminates  in  a  pro/bund  spiritual  stupor..  This  often  baffles 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  pastor,  and  reigns  unbroken  up  to  the 
time  of  the  periodical  return  of  the  Evangelist.  By  dint  of 
his  appliances,  the  church  is  once  more  in  a  blaze  of  lexcite* 
-men^    All  is  liie  and.-JictiTity,'  love  and  union,  prayer  anifti 
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« 
tears,  mutual  (Confessions  and  breakings  down.  The  church 
is  greatljr  blessed,  sinners  are  converted,  and  every  tlung 
wears  a  new  aspect.  The  Evangelist  departs  covered  with 
benedittion^  and  followed  by  the  sobs  cmd  tears  of  the  ehurch. 
SoQn  the  excitement  begins  to  subside,  prostration  ere  Jong 
ensues,  and  the  church  is  again  asleep.  The  pastor  him* 
self  feels  the  exhaustion,  but  he  struggles  against  it.  He 
weeps  between  the  porch  and' the  ciltar.  He  urges  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  continuous  state  of  revival.  But  for 
the  most  part,  his  efforts  are  fruitless.  Extreme  excitement 
must  be  followed  by  a  proportionate  depression.  It  is  so  in 
Ihe  physical  and  mental  departments,  why  not  also  in  the  spir- 
itual? Facts  establish  it.  It  has  been  one  of  the  standing 
queries  of  Evangelism, — may  not  revivals  continue  through  the 
year?  A  transcertdently  interesting  question  indeed,  and  in- 
vested with  a  painftil  intensity>of  interest  by  the  history  of  re- 
vivals, which  has  been  far  more  4ike  the  ebb  and  flow  of  tide- 
water, than  the  steady  resistless  roll  of  some  exhaustless  river. 
Evangelism  has  propounded  this  query,  and  unhesitatingly  af- 
firms it,*but  what  light  does  its  own  history  throw  upon  the 
problem? 

Do  not  misapprehend  me..  I  am  nowidealing  with  facts. 
It  is  yet  to  "be  seen  whether  Evangelism  isitself  chargeable 
with  these  evilsf  or  whether  ttiey  are  traceable  to  certain  ex* 
crescences  which  have  gathered  upon  it,  asd  which  it  has  not 
beea  prompt  to  remove. 

But  to  return,  churches  have  in  many  instances,  by  tfie  ex- 
citations of  Evangelism,  been  thrown  out  of  the  range  and 
reach  of  the  ordinary  means^f  grace.  Bxirfted,  year  ^fter 
year  for  continuous  weeks,  and  that  to  th^  utmost  point  of  en- 
durance, they  have  establish^  a  habit  analogous  to  that  of 
tiie  mechanic  or  farmer  who  resorts  to  alcohol  for  the  stimulus 
of  labor.  A  high  degree  of  excitement  becomes  the  essential 
condition  of  all  spiritual  activity.  This  not  being  adequately 
supplied  through  the  ordinaiy  ministrations  (>f  the  pastor,  the 
dwrch  sinks  down  into  inactivity. 

I  have  not  mentioned  as  yety  a  distinct  evif^frequently  com- 
plained of,  namely,  the  tendeney  of  Evangelism  to  disturb  the 
fastoral  relations  by  alienating  churches  from  their  pastors. 
barely  allude  to  this  here,  in  order  to  suggest  that  this  evil 
is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  to.tfie  lextravagant  de- 
mands made  by  Evangelists  upon  the  mentlaS^  and  physical  ex- 
citability, which  they  have  very  erroneously  conceived  to  be 
sis  essential  an  element  in  their  system^  as  steam  is  in  the  em-  < 
]ire  of  machinery. 
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Now  excitement  repeatedlj  caUed  in  as  n  means  of  attein- 
iag  spiritual  ends,  establishes  a  low  of  smritual  adicm^  and 
whoeFer  would  subsequently  bring  the  suDJect  of  such  excite- 
ment up  to  vigorous  and  efficient  effort,  must  operate  in  the 
line  of  that  man-made  law.  Should  any  one  be  unpractbed 
in  the  art  of  lashing  into^xciteraent  the  ocean-tide  of  feeling, 
or  should  he  be  opposed- to  such  processes,  intelligently  view- 
ing them  as  tending  to  ultimate  mischief,  and  consequently, 
should  he  adopt  a  soberer  train  of  measures,  he  would  be  apt  to 
he  regarded  by  such  a  people  as  totally  unfit  to  lead  them — ^as 
not  the  man  for  them.  Such  is  precisely  the  case  with  some  of 
the  most  judicious,  spiidtual,  and  valuable  pastors.  They  dep- 
recate such  extravagant  excitement,  they  believe  there  is  a 
more  excellent  way,  they  move  steadily  forward,  they  feed 
tl|j9  sheep  and  the  lambs,  they  strive  to  strengthen  faith,  to  kin- 
""dle  love,  to  deepen  the  spirit  of  prayer,  to  develop  heart  piety 
in  daily  holy  living,  to  systematize  and  concentrate  church 
action,  that  it  may  tell  every  week  in  the  month,  and  every 
month  in  the  year  upon  the  unregenerate  world. 

But  after  all,  they  do  not  suit  the  people — there  isione  fatal 
objection — they  do  not  create  excitement  and  they  must  leave. 

We  are  liable  to  be  imsapprehended  in  the  class  of  pastors 
to  whom  we  now  allude.  We  should  be  sorry  to  be  under- 
stood to  apologize  for  a  single  pastor  whose  opposition  to  rcr 
vival  excitement  springs  frooKsloth  or  worldly  mindedness  or 
from  any  thing  else  indicating  a  destitution  of  spirituality.  It 
is  by  no  means  certain,  that  pastois  have  not  in  some  instan- 
ces seized  upon  some  obnoxious  measure  or  doctrine  of  Evan- 
gelism, simply  as  a  pretext  for  opposing  revivals^  conscious  that 
they  were  not  themselves  in  a  revival  state.  We  do  not  as- 
sert that  there  have*  been  such  cases,  but  if  there  hate  been  we 
feel  that  we  can  be  better  employed,  than  in  fafiiricating 
shields  to  protect  them^ainst  the  just  dissatisfaction  of  their 
people. 

But  aside  from  such  ^ministers,  there  have  doubtiess  been 
many  truly  pious  pastors  who  have  been  over-cautious  and 
fearful,  whose  temperament,  or  habits,  or  education,  «r  all  to- 
gether, have  not  only  prepossessed  them  against  the  bold  and 
stirring  efforts  of  the  £vangelist,but  have  strongly  inclined  them 
to  prejudge  the  case,  to  magnify  evils  which  they  have  seen, 
and  to  fancy  still  mpre  which  they  have  never  seen,  and  .as  a 
consequence,  to  stand  off  and  denounce  what  by  kind  cooper- 
ation they  might  have  correpted  and  made  an  instrumentali^ 
of  unmingled  good.  The  course  of  such  is  to  be  regretted, 
though  their  motives  are  to  be  respected. 
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The  class  however,  to  which  we  above  refer,  is  widely  dif- 
ferent from  both  these.  They  are  neither  slothful  nor  fearful* 
They  are  active,  decided,  spiritual;  in  a  word,  they  are  prac- 
tical revivalists,  and  have,  (or  would  have,  did  not  the  extrav- 
agant notions  about  excitement  hedge  up  their  way,)  frequent 
revivals  among  their  people ;  as  irequent  as  is  desirable  ; 
for  we  think  it  is  self  evident  that  a  continuous  revival 
(in  l^e  strict  sense  of  the  term,)  would  be  as  undesirable 
as  it  is  impracticable.  These  godly  pastors  have  been 
sadly  undervalued  during  the  reign  of  unwholsome  ex* 
citement :  but  it  has  nevertheless  been  true,  and  it  is  be- 
ginning to  be  realized,  that  upon  their  shoulders^  under  God, 
the  substantial  advancement  of  the  Church  rest^. 

We  come  now — 

IL  To  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  present  state  of  Evangel' 
ism. 

The  method  usually  adopted  for  disposing  of  these  difficul- 
ties, has  been  a  very  summary  #00,  but  not  entirely  satisfac- 
tory. When  it  has  been  said,  for  instance,  that  a  great  many 
^f  the  subjects  of  our  late  revivals  have  not  withstood  the  trials 
of  a  single  year's  conflict  with  their  spiritual  enemies,  but  have 
lapsed  into  a  state  of  more  hopeless  hardness  than  they  were 
in  before,  it  has  been  replied  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  pas- 
tors a-nd  the  churches,  who  neglected'the  culture  of  the  lambs 
and  left  them  to  wander  acwd  perish.  But  is  it  not  a  marvel 
how  the  churches,  just  emerging  from  a  glowing  revival, 
should  so  soon  degenerate  into  spiritual  snow-banks,  chilling 
and  freezing  the  young  life's  blood  of  the  converts  committed 
to  their  charge?  Haw  is  this  to  be  accounted  for?  Is  it  ow- 
ing to  causes  which  set  in  after  revivals  ?  or  is  it  owing  to  the 
ptx)cessfes  used  in  the  revivals?  If  to  the  former,  what  are 
these  causes?  If  to  the  latter,  bow  is  the  difficulty  relieved  by 
saying  that  the  backdidings  antong  converts  is  nbt  chargeable 
upon  Evangelism,  but  upon  the  subsequent  ice-berg  condition 
of  the  churches,  which  condition  however,  is  the  consequence* 
of  Evangelism?  Instead  of  being  relieved,  the  difficulty  is 
doubly  aggravated;  for  a  system  which  tends  str  efficiently  to 
iiHfit  the  church  for  taking  care  of  the  converts  which  it  mul- 
tiplies^ is  manifestly  productive  of  more  evil  than*  good. 

But  it  is  further  said,  that  while  there  are  too  many  and  de- 
plorable cases  of  backslid  in  gs,  some  of  the  most  active  and  de- 
irdted  Christians  in  the  land,  are  the  subjects  of  the  labors  of 
Evangelists!  This  we  have  no  disposition  either  to  deny  or 
.disparage.  *  We  rej'oice  to  believe  it  true.    At  the  same  time 
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it  is  perfectlj  well  understood,  that  the  same  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  in  its  general  operations  is  injurious,  is  in  some  ca« 
«es  highlj  beneficial*  The  Indian  custom  of  pluBging  the 
new-bom  iufont  into  the  lake  or  river  through  a  hole  cut  in 
the  ice,  occasionallj  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sturdy  chieftain 
or  a  thunder-bolt  of  war,  but  in  far  more  cases  it  laid  the  foai^ 
dation  of  earlj  disease  and  premature  death. 

The  manner  in  which  the  other  difficulty  is  met,  relative  to 
the  late  ill  success  of  Evangelists  compared  with  that  of  for- 
mer years,  is  equally  summary  and  equally  unsatisfactory.  It 
is  despatched  io  a  single  sentence — the  Evangelists  are  fisi 
tpiritual  men.  It  is  always  agreeable  to  bring  a  difficulty  with- 
in the  compass  of  a  nut-shell,  and  solve  it  by  a  simple  asser- 
tion, provided  the  solution  be  satisfactory.  But  unfortunately 
this  is  not  always  the  case.  In  the  present  instance,  it  might 
possibly  be  satisfactory,  but  for  one  notorious  fact.  That  fact 
IS  thid.  Some  of  the  most  successful  Evangelists  that  have  ever 
been  in  the  field,  if  we  may  reckon  success  by  the  commotioii 
produced  and  the  conversions  reported,  have  not  been  emi- 
nently spiritual  men.  Nothing  is  better  understood  than  this. 
It  is  well  understood  too,  that  during  the  peried  when-Eican^ 
gelism  was  in  the  full  tide  of  successful  operation,  there  waft 
such  a  peculiar  combination  of  favorable  elemrats  in  the  stat« 
of  the  church  and  world,  that  any  minister  of  the  right  talents 
and  temperament,  and  of  respectable  character,  could  get  x^ 
a  revival,  whether  a  spiritual  man  or  not. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  entfrely  foreign  from  my  purpose  to 
contend  that  deep  spirituality  is  not  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
cation in  an  Evangelist. 

The  point  that  I  am  amiing  now»is,  whether  preseDtiU  suc- 
cess is  certain  proof  of  efficient  spirituali1gr«  Hit  be,  thea 
past  success  is  certain  evidence  of  sufficient  ^irituality«  But 
we  have  seen  that  it  is  not;  consequently,  present  ill  su^cesa  ii 
no  certain  proof  of  low  spirituality  in  the  Evangelist. 

Cannot  some  other  account  be  given  which  will  bemose 
charitable,  and  if  8O4  are  we<  not  bound  to  adopt  it?  The  cai^ 
ses  which  I  am  about  to  suggest  will  be  seen  at-^nce  to  pet«- 
tain  not  to  any  thing  properly  essential  to*  the  system  in  ques- 
tion, but  a^e  purely  accidental;  that  is,  they  can  be  supt- 
posed  to  be  absent  without  destroying  or  mutilating  the  princi- 
ple of  Evangelism. 

Indeed  these  causes  did  not  exist  until  EvangeKsm  became 
extensively  popular,  and  began  to  be  regarded  asa  sort  of  pa- 
tent, i^niailing  mecbHEOiism,  possessed  of  inherent  virtnes. 
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L  There  hasbee^tooexclustire  ammmfor  the  canversion 
of  sinners.  This  was  made  the  end  of  every  movement.  A 
few  sermons  it  is  true  were  usnally  in  the  outset  preached  to 
the  chttrch-^b«t  this  was  only  a  means  to-  the  grand  end. 
The  design  was  not  to  edify  and  sanctify  the  church  and  bring 
tficfn  into  a  permanent  state  of  abiding  faith  and  holy  Hving, 
but  it  was  to  rouse  them  to  a  mighty,  extraordinary,  supernat- 
ural but  momentary  e0brt  in  a  particular  direction.  By  strong 
denunciations  and  stirring  appeals  the  church  was  wound  up 
to  an  intense  pitch  of  concentrated  energy— the  whole  mass 
was  cbnsolidated  intooae  great  heari,  and  that  heart  throbbed 
with  but  one  idea — one  purpose.  Piety  expended  itself  in 
one  prodigious  n^vement,  prayer  had  bdt  one  burthen,  faith 
but  one  o^ct,  religion  but  one  thought;  that  was  the  conver- 
rion  of  the  sinner. 

This  wreiugbt  various  evils.  It  engendered  an  ill-propor- 
tioned one-sided  piety. 

That  piety  itself  being  e^ftternal  led  to  a  neglect  of  the  heart 
and  thereby  the  church  sustained  incalculabre  loss. 

It  also  introduced  a  fitful  activity.  Whatever  was  done 
even  in  this  one  work,  must  be  effected  by  sudden  sallies  and 
bold  onsets,  taking  the  foe  hy  storm  and  carrying  back  spoils 
and' captives^ ere  the  smoke  of  the  assault  bad  cleared  away. 

3.  The  means  used  to  accomplish  this  end  were  some  of 
them  sources  of  evil.  By  means  I  intend  both  the  doctrines 
and  the  measures. 

Undue  prominence  has  been  given  ofteti  to  the  doctrine  of 
human  ability. 

This  ha»  been  a  fruitful  source  of  partial  spurious  conver- 
«lcms. 

It  has  tended  to  thrust  God  out  of  the  field  and  push  ftrth 
man  as  the  grand  agent.  Man'once  made  the  prime  actor^ 
the  work  te  be  done  is  soon  lowered  down  to  man's  capacity. 
Consequently  the  sinner  has  entirely  inadequate  notions  of 
what  he  has  to  do  and  to  become.  The  momentous  and  radi- 
cal change  of  conversion  is  compressed  into  the  simple  idea 
of  submission — a  mere  say-so  submission — which  the  sinner  has 
the  proud  consciousness  of  being  perfectly  able  to  effect  at  any 
moment  when  it  suits  his  convenience.  All  that  is  waited 
now  to  consummate  the  work  is  a  sermon  or  an  exhortation 
calculated  to  arouse  the  mind  and  melt  the  sensibility.  Un- 
der the  impulse  of  feeling  the  sinner  submits,  or  rather  says 
he*  submits,  and  for  the  time  being  really  thinks  he  does.  In 
all  this  process  there  is  no  God,  no  Christ,  no  Holy  Ghost. 
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Such  is  the  effect  of  this  doctriae  upoa  the  ^nner*  The  ef- 
fect upon  the  church  and  upon  the  Evangelist  himself  i^equat* 
ly  pernicious.  They  go  to  work  for  th^  conversion,  of  souls, 
without  any  just  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  divine  aid« 
Hence  a  ne^ect  of  prayer,  hence  too  a  want  of  persona]  spiri- 
ituality* 

In  regard  to  measures  they  have  been  a  source  of  evil  in 
two  ways. — Some  measures,  good  in  themselves,  have  been 
too  much  relied  upon;  others,  ill  judged  and  of  bad  tendency, 
have  been  employed. 

The  whole  systen^of  good  measures  has  been  sometinKes  re- 
lied upon  just  as  if  they  possessed  in  themselves  a  divine  eA 
ficacy  to  convert  the  souL  Because  they  have  been  adapted  . 
to  produ(:e  an  external  or  nominal  submission,  they  have  b^en 
practically  regarded  as  endued  with  regeneratiV'O  power* 
Now  in  just  so  much  as  measures,  however  wise  in  theimelves, 
have  been  unduly  confided  in,  to  the  same  extent  hav«  thqr 
been  productive  ofunsound  results. 

This  reliance  upon  human  machinery  we  mention  as.aproni- 
inept  cause  of  the  evils  above  complained^  of. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  procesa^  by  which  the  mere 
machinery  of  revivals  became  elevateJto  the  rank  of  almost 
a  divine  agency,  and  silently  assumed  the  place  belonging  ook- 
ly  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  early  Evangelists,  themselves  under  the  guidance  and 
wielding  the  energy  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  employed  certsun  meas- 
ures, with  a  proper  s^nse  of  their  subordinate  place.  They 
wisely,  however,  sekcted  such  measures  as  were  intrinsically 
adj^pted  to  the  proposed  results.  Thejfi^  plied  those  measures 
with  great  earnestness,  insomuch  that  an  observer  unacquaintr 
ed  with  the  real  though  invisible  source  of  their  strength  and 
their  great  object  of  trust,  might  easily  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  they  depended  solely  upon  the  measures  they 
so  earnestly  employed.  Hence  would  arise,  though  vaguely 
at  first,  in  the  mind  of  the  excited  spectator,  an  association  of 
the  measures  used,  with  the  success.  Then  starts  up  the  thought 
— ^ifr  could  master  those  measures  I  could  secure  similar  r^ 
suits.  There  is  the  embryo  Evangelist.  In  a  few  months  be 
comes  forth  an  adroit  tactician,  a  akillful  manceverer,  an  ad- 
mirable engineer.  Soon  you  hear  of  Mr.  Such  An  One — an 
eminent  revival  preacher,  a  most  successful  Evangelist.  Hun- 
dreds of  con  versions  wherever  he  goes!    The  spiritual  Evati- 
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geHsts  are  afraid  of  him,  the  jr  donH  kaow  what  to  say  or  think* 
But  there  he  is,  sweeping  through  the  churches,  swaying  an 
almost  boundless  influence,  and  working  incalculable  mischief. 
To  be  sure  he  talks  very  flippantly  about  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
liie  divine  influence,  and  aU  that,  but  after  all  it  is  to  be  fear* 
ed  that  this  grand  Alpha  and  Omega  truth  has  about  as  much 
to  do  with  his  practical  operations  as  the  "  ex  gratia  Dei"  up- 
on the  face  of  a  Spanish  dollar  has  to  do  with  its  circulation* 

3.  Another  and  we  think  the  great  cause  of  the  present 
state  of  Evangelism  is  the  perverted  use  and  abuse  of  in- 
tellectual and  animal  excitement*  We  say  the  perverted 
use,  because  it  is  not  all  excitement  that  is  to  be  proscribed, 
nor  any  excitemeht,  simply  on  account  of  the  degree.  It 
is  wisely  remarked  by  Dr.  Whately  that  the  feelings  are  by 
no  means  always  over-excited — that  on  the  contrary  some 
classes  especially  of  feelings,  such  for  example  as  relate  to  God,  * 
truth,  and  duty,  are  far  oftener  below  than  above  the  desired 
tone,  and  consequently  need  to  be  aroused — excited*  With 
this  we  fully  accord  and  also  with  the  following  observation 
of  the  same  author,  namely,  that  exhortation  or  addresses  to  the 
feelingSfts  a  prominent  part  of  the  preacher's  business*  So 
far  are  we,  moreover,  froica  denying  to  Evangelists  what  we 
would  allow  to  other  preachers,  that  we  are  willing  to  admit 
that  they  may  make  a  freer  use  of  this  instrumentality 
than  would  be  proper  in  the  case  of  mo^  pastors. 

What  then  is  objected  to?  The  perverted  use  of  excite- 
ment. 

By  this  we  mean  something  more  serious  than  an  occasion- 
al, incidental  excess  of  excitement*  That  might  be  prevented. 
Or  if  from  the  weakness  of  human  nature  it  were  sometimes 
unavoidable,  it  might  be  tolerated,  jtrst  as  an  excess  of  raiA  is 
tolerated,  because  it  cannot  be  iielped,  and  because  it  is  only 
the  exuberance  of  a  good  thing. 

But  the  evil  in  question  is  wiiolly  another  thing*  It  con- 
sists V;^  regarding  immoderate  excitement  as  a  cardinal  revival 
measure^  and  employing  it  accordingly.  It  partakes  of  the 
StriMttatiality  o{  a  principle^  whicti  may  be  thus  expressed: — 
great  excitfement  is  the  indispensable  means  to  revivals — not 
an  incidental  circumstance  which  may  attend  them,  but  the 
means. 

From  this  is  naturally  dedu^^ed  the  maxim — the  more  excite* 
mentthe  better.  From  this  it  likewise  follows  that  the  true 
philosophy  of  revivals  is  to  aim  directly  with  all  possible  ap- 
pliances, to  get  up  an  intense  excitement*  This  would  of 
^  19 
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course  1>e  reducing  revivals  to  a  simple  system  of  macbineiy.^ 
But  such  is  Uie  theoretic  form  of  the  evil  in  question.  A« 
is  the  case  generally  with  practical  errors  which  shrink  from 
the  precision  of  a  logical  statement,  this  is  seldom  embodied 
in  a  tangible  shape,  but  it  has  been  acted  upon  as  confidently 
and  unhesitatingly  as  if  its  soundness  were  susceptible  of  math- 
ematical demonstration. 

Now  if  the  system  be  fundamentally  erroneous,  the  practice 
must  have  been  correspondingly  evil. 

But  on  the  point  of  the  immoderate  use  of  excitement  we 
wish  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  one  having  experience  on 
this  question.  In  a  letter  in  the  Evangelist  of  April  ^1 — ^a 
letter  which  is  most  seasonable  in  its  appearance,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  eminently  useful.  Professor  Finney  speaks 
thus: — 

**  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  unreasonable  opposition  has  been  made  to  the  ex- 
citement that  is  often  witnessed  in  connection  with  revivals  of  religion,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  great  excitement  is  often-times  unavoidable.  But  I  have  just  as  little 
doubt  that  often-times  excitement  has  been  uunecesearily  great,  and  that  real 
pains  have  been  taken  to  promote  deep  and  overwhelming  excitements.  I  have 
sometimes  witnessed  efforts  that  were  manifestly  int<ended  to  create  as  much  ex- 
citement -as  possible,  and  not  unftequently  hxve  measures  been  ^edi  which 
^ei^ed  to  have  no  tendency  to  instruct  or  to  subdue  the  will,  or  to  bring  sinners 
to  the  point  of  intelligently  closing  in  with  the  terms  of  salvation ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  seemed  to  me  to  beget  a  sort  of  infatuation  through  the  power 
of  overwhelming  excitement,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  healthful,  or  at  all 
eafe  in  revivals.  Indeed,  where  such  a  course  has  been  taken,  I  believe  it  will  . 
^  found  to  be  a  universal  truth  that  evil  instead  of  good  has  resulted  from  such 
efforts.  The  more  1  have  seen  of  revivals,  the  more  I  am  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  keeping  excitement  down  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  full,  thor- 
ough and  powerful  exhibition  of  truth." 

That  erroneous  views  on  the  relation  of  excitement  to  revi- 
vals or  rather  to  sound  conversions,  prevailed  extensively 
among  Evangelists  and  throughout  the  churches  cannot  be 
reasonably  questioned.  In  the  letter  just  referred  to.  Profes- 
sor Fii>pey  thus  frankly  acknowledges  his  own  former  mista- 
ken views,  (as  he  now  regards  them)  on  this  subject. 

<«  Now  this  (immoderate  excitement)  is  a  state  very  unfavorable  to  conversion. 
1  have  seen  such  cases  repeatedly,  and  before  I  had  experience  on  that  subject,  I 
thought  well  and  even  highly  of  cases  of  this  kind.  But  I  hsve  learned  to  view 
them  in  a  different  light,  and  to  feel  much  more  confidence  in  conversions  that 
occur  where  there  is  greater  calmness  of  mind." 

To  show  further  thatwe  are  not  alone  in  regarding  this  pcr^ 
verted  use  of  excitement  as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  we 
give  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  above-mentioned  letter. 

**  Such  evils  are  doubtless  to  be  looked  upon  as  among  the  greatest  evils  with 
^raich  communities  are  ever  visited." 
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We  have  perhaps  d\^elt  long  enough  upon  the  causes  of  the 
present  state  of  Evangelism*  ^  We  t^ce  our  leave  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  with  two  remarks: 

L  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do  not  ascribe  the  enfeebled  con- 
dition of  Evangelism  to  any  vice  essential  to  the  system. 
Consequently  we  do  not  war  against  the  system,  and  are  not 
its  enemies.  He  is  a  foe  of  a  system  who  assails  its  elementa- 
ry principles;  but  he  who  with  proper  caution  deals  his  blows 
at  its  abuses,  is  its  friend.  He  who  blindly  endorses  and  per- 
tinaciously defends  the  system,  principles,  abuses,  and  all, 
might  be  startled  if  pronounced  its  foe,  but  he  cannot  be  es- 
teemed its  friend — ^least  of  all  can  he  be  regarded  the  frietid 
of  truth. 

2.  The  abuses  which  have  crept  into  Evangelism  and  so  se- 
riously paralized  its  power,  may  all  of  them,  without  any  great 
difficulty  be  accounted  for.  They  naturally  sprung  up  as  the 
system  advanced,  and  as  its  unexampled  successes  drew  around 
it  multitudes  of  followers  and  admirers.  All  witnessed  alike 
its  power,  but  the  secret  of  that  power,  all  did  not  solve  alike. 
Every  one  had  his  own  theory  or  shred  of  a  theory  by  which 
he  strove  to  explain,  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction,  the  mighty 
works  which  were  done.  Unspiritual  minds  would  naturally 
seize  upon  some  element  in  the  mere  machinery,  or  in  the  op-» 
erator.  One  would  naturally  surmise  that  it  was  that  intangi- 
ble generic  something  styled  new  measures,  another  would 
guess  that  it  was  the  anxious  seat,  a  third  that  it  was  the  pe- 
culiar doctrines  preached,  which  represented  conversion  aff 
such  a  practicable  thing.  Others  would  fix^  upon  the  talents 
or  tact  of  the  EvaBgelist;  others  would  conclude  that  it  was 
the  element  of  excitement  in  which  the  vital  power  resided. 

These  conjectures  graflually  consolidating  into  theories, 
would  give  form  to  as  many  practical  systems  of  revival,  each 
piloted,  engineered,  manned,  and  launched  forth  upon  the  ad- 
venturous sea  of  experiment.  Some  of  these  would  be  more^ 
and  others  less  lasting  and  influential,  according  to  the  propor- 
tion of  mechanical  or  organic  force  whic|i  each  contained. 
In  this  particular  none  manifestly  would  compare  with  the 
system  whose  motive  power  was  animal  excitement.  This 
would  be  transcendantly  superior  in  adaptation  to  produce  in 
appearance  great  resulte,  to  compass  a  wide  field  with  brilliant 
exploits,  and  far  sounding  conquests,  without  after  all  securing 
much  substantial  good. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  leading  inquiry: 

III.  Into  the  prospects  of  Evangelisnif. 

We  shall  propose  t^  sho^y 
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1.  That  Evangelism,  in  the  cormpt  ibnns  herein  exposed, 
has  irrecoverably  lost  its  power. 

2.  That  Evangeli^n  must  be  reformed,  not  renounced. 

3.  That  when  reformed.  Evangelism  may  be  rationally  ex- 
pected to  become  a  more  efficient  agency  in  the  cause  of  sal- 
vation than  it  ever  has  been. 

Evangelism  in  its  corrupt  forms  has  irrecoverably  lost  its  pow- 
er. That  it  is  now  down  has  been  shown.  This  is  simple  fact. 
That  there  is  no  prospect  of  recovering  its  lost  power,  is  a  clear 
deduction  from  the  nature  of  its  resources.  Let  it  not  be  here 
lost  sight  of,  that  we  are  speaking  of  an  Evangelism  which  relies 
for  its  Eichievmcnts  upon  the  magic  of  manoeuvre  and  the  mag- 
netism of  excitement — relies  upon  these,  if  not  exclusively, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  grieve  away  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  the  first 
place  these  are  mere  human  sources  of  power,  and  therefore 
shallow  and  exhaustible.  Then  for  the  same  reason  they  can- 
not abide  the  scrutiny  of  reason,  they  cannot  possibly  com- 
mend themselves  to  the  judgment  of  an  enlightened  christian 
public,  as  reliable  agencies  in  the  great  work  of  conversion. 
The  continuance  of  these  corrupted  forms  of  Evangelism 
even  thus  long,  has  depended  upon  their  good  fortune  in  evad- 
ing strict  examination.  So  long  as  they  were  new,  vigorous, 
and  triumphant,  their  genuineness  was  taken  for  granted. 
Whoever  called  it  in  question,  did  so  at  his  peril.  M)w  the 
spell  is  broken.  It  is  no  longer  deemed  prima  facie  evidence 
•f  hostility  to  revivals,  to  challenge  the  wisdom  of  employing 
as  aii  instrumentality,  unrestrained  excitement.  UnspirituaJ 
Evangelists,  hoWever  skillful  and  adroit,  can  never  hereafter 
produce  any  great  sensation  by  their  stimulating  machinery ; 
not  chiefly  because  the  excitability  of  our  churches  and  com- 
munities has  been  so  far  exhausted  by  the  immoderate  drafts 
made  upon  it,  but  because  the  credulity  of  the  public  cannot 
be  imposed  upon  by  substituting  artificial,  man-made  excite- 
ment for  true  Holy  Ghost  revivals.  The  only  theatres  upon  . 
which  mechanical  EvangeHsts  can  hereafter  perform  any  sig- 
nal exploits,  will  he  new,  sequestered,or  remote  places,  where 
the  flames  have  not  hitherto  reached,  and  where  their  crack- 
ling has  not  been  heard,  where  "  that  strange  spell  a  name," 
maintains  its  magic,  where  under  the  sacred  cognomen  of 
Evangelist,  self  importance  and  dogmatical  bigotry  may  play 
with  impunity  their  sprit-insulting  antics,  and  where  spiritual 
charlatanry  without  suspicion  may  ply  its  patent  enginery  to 
get  up  revivals  and  multiply  nominal  conversions.* 

*  Should  the  history  of  gputious  EvaDgelisni  ever  be  written  in  detail,  iti^e 
would  doobtleM  be  no  imall  space  devoted  to  the  ridievlow,  |ret  more  melaQ* 
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Our  secfpd  position  is  that  Evangelism  must  be  refonned 
not  renounced. 

To  contend  that  because  this  system  has  been  abused  it  must 
be  ostracized  would  be  unreasonable  if  not  malignant.  Wbr 
such  headlong  haste  to  exterminate  ?  Is  the  system  intrinsical- 
ly, inherently,  incurably  vicionsl  What  is  Evangelism?  It 
is  a  system  for  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion.  Its  lead- 
ing measure  is  the  protracted  meeting*  Its  agent  the  unset- 
tled minister — a  man  of  particular  endowments,  intellectual, 
personal  and  spiritual.  Its  instrumentalities  are  visiting, 
prayer,  preaching,  and  expedients  to  bring  sinner^  to  the  point 
of  submission.  Its  reliance  is  upon  the  Holy  Ghost.  Such  is 
a  brief  analysis  of  Evangelism.  Is  there  any  thing  wrong  here  ? 
We  apprehend  not.  Then  why  renounce  the  system?  Does 
some  one  answer,  because  of  its  great  liability  to  abuse?  But 
this  is  the  common  lot  of  all  good  things.  Liability  to  abuse 
can  never  be  admitted  as  a  valid  ground  of  rejection,  unless 
some  other  system  can  be  proposed  which  is  much  less  liable 
to  be  abused,  and  which  is  equally  efficient  in  accomplishing 
the  same  ends.  Has  this  been  done?  Where  is  the  system? 
Has  it  been  tried?  Let  us  be  favored  with  the  facts — in  suft 
ficient  numbers  too  to  form  a  substantial  ground  of  judgement. 
Are  we  told  that  the  pastoral  relation  presents  the  required 
case?  But  who  will  venture  to  say  that  even  the  pastoral  re- 
lation is  not  liable  to  gross  abuses?  Its  Habilities  may  be  dif- 
ferent in  kind,  but  this  is  only  a  consequence  and  a  proof  pi 
the  difference  in?  the  spheres  of  the  pastor  and  the  Evangelist. 
The  sphere  of  the  pastor,  though  it  does  not  exclude  revival 
efforts,  yet  includes  t«o  much  besides,  to  admit  of  his  operating 
very  extensively  in  that  direction — sufficiently  so,  that  is,  to 
warrant  the  church  in  dispensing  with  sound  spiritual  Evan- 
gelists. For  this  we  most  strenuously  contend.  At  the  same 
time  we  insist  that  the  system  of  Evangelism  must  be  reformed. 
£ncumbered  with  Saul's  armor  as  it  has  been,  and  is,  it  is  power- 
less for  g«od.     But  what  are  the  specific  reforms  needed? 

1.  It  must  be  taken  out  of  man's  hand  and  put  where  it  be- 
k>ngs  in  God's  hands.  TJhis  is  the  great  reform  needed. 
OOD  most  be  first,  last,  and  midst;  the  aH  and  in  alll  Meas- 
ures must  be  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  The  Evange- 
list must  be  as  the  worm  with  which  God  will  thresh  the 
mountains. 

•holy  exhibitimis  of  human  folly  and  fimaticifim^  Such  a  record  ae  would  be 
made*  could  not  be  read  by  coming  generations  without  exciting  special  Wonder 
tiiat  empiricism  should  ever  have  ventured  so  &r,  or  that  mortal  credulity  could 
He  wo  tfftfpMoiLf  hood-winked. 

19* 
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3*  There  must  be  greater  care  and  thoroQgbnMslii  d^tling 
with  sinners,  in  the  various  stages  from  ^ugntfukiess  to 
deep  anxiety.  In  the  momentous  matter  of  conversion, 
soundness  must  be  the  grand  aim,  not  numbers  nor  despatch* 
The  converse  of  the  maxim  hitherto  acted  upon  must  become 
an  axiom  in  reformed  EvangeJism,  namely,  that  the  yielding  up 
of  the  will  is  not  indubitable  evidence  of  conversion.  The  will 
may  yield  to  the  feelings  merely,  not  to  the  reasouj  but  the 
latter  only  is  conversion.  This  superficial  view  of  submission 
has  been  a  prominent  feature  in  spurious  EvangeUsm.  Ex- 
pressions not  a  little  shocking  to  sober  Christian  minds,  have 
often  been  used  in  the  pulpit  to  convey  to  sinners  an  idea 
of  the  ease  with  which  they  may  submit.  Sometimes  sin- 
ners have  been  told  that  they  could  give  their  hearts  to  God 
just  as  easily  as  they  could  turn  over  their  hand.  Sinners  have 
been  exhorted  to  show  themselves  men — ^have  been  reminded 
with  great  pains-taking  that  they  had  omnipotent  wills;  and 
we  have  not  uafrequently  heard  instructions  in  the  inquiry 
meeting  which  were  calculated  to  leave  no  other  impression 
upon  the  sinner's  mind  than  that  he  could  and  must  convert 
himself.  Injurious  as  we  believe  the  ultra  doctrine  of  inabili- 
ty to  be,  we  solemnly  regard  the  opposite  extreme  of  unqual- 
ified, God-independant  ability  as  more  so,  if  that  be  possible. 

3.  There  must  be  far  greater  caution  in  encouraging  pror 
fessed  converts  to  hope,  and  especially  in  receiving  them  into 
tfie  church.  It  must  be  well  understood  that  a  bustling  va- 
poring activity  is  not  necessarily  religion. 

4.  There  must  be  a  less  exclusive  aim  at  the  impenitent  class 
in  revival  movements.  The  edification  of  christians  should 
always  be  kept  before  the  mind  as  a  cardinal  object.  We 
know  this  is  regarded  as  the  work  of  the  pastor,  and  it  is  more 
especially,  but  not  exclusively.  A  proper  discrimination  be- 
tween thejspheres  of  the  Evangelist  and  pastor  would,  we  sup- 
pose, assign  to  the  former  chiefly  the  impenitent,  and  to  the 
latter  chiefly  the  converted ;  but  it  is  neither  right  for  the  pas- 
tor to  wholly  neglect  the  impenitent,  nor  for  the  Evangelist  to 
overlook  Christians.  But  Evangelists  have  not,  we  admit,  in 
every  sense  overlooked  and  neglected  Christians.  They  have 
indeed  made  great  use  of  them.  But  it  has  been  chiefly  as 
helpers  in  the  grand  work  of  saving  sinners.  They  have  drill- 
ed and  trained  them  in  all  the  tactics  of  their  art  and  in  many, 
cases  have  made  efficient  and  powerful  men  of  them.  But 
they  have  made  them  nothing  but  mechanical  laborers.  They 

^  have  not  only  not  led  them  to  seek  deeper  spirituality,  to  look 
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into  their  oy  hearts,  to  praj  for  tbemsely^sv  aiid  to  give  all 
diligence  ta  make  their  own  calling  and  election  sure;  but 
they  have  exhorted  them  not  to  think  of  themselves,  to  do  the 
Lord's  work  and  he  would  take  care  of  their  souls,  as  thoueh 
God  would  provide  for  the  soul  any  more  than  for  thje  body 
without  the  instrumentality  of  the  creature !  As  soon  as  the 
young  convert  was  born  into  the  kingdom,  almost  before 
he  had  token  the  first  sip  of  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word,  he 
was  impressed  into  the  service  ;  perhaps  pushed  forward  if 
talented,  till  pride  periled  his  soul;  otherwise  kept  at  work 
till  he  starved.  Under  such  teaching  converts  dften  came  to 
think  it  sinful  and  selfish  to  devote  any  attention  to  themselves, 
to  pray  for  their  own  souls,  to  examine  their  hearts,  to  seek 
more  of  the  divine  mani/estations.  It  was  deemed  quite  an 
attainment  for  Christians  to  forget  themselves,  to  be  able  to 
say  that  they  had  not  so  eiuch  as  thought  for  weeks  that  they 
bad  souls.  Strange  delusion !  A  refinement  upon  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Hindoo,  who  strives  to  forget  that  he  has  a  body. 
It  will  not  do  to  say  that  this  state  of  things  was  only  expect- 
ed to  continue  for  a  short  season — during  the  protracted  ef- 
fort— for  it  was  contended  that  the  revival  state,  of  which  this 
was  a  feature  ought  to  continue  always.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  erroneous  teaching  was  based  upon  the  palpable  er- 
ror that  all  thinking  about  one's  self  is  selfishness y  and  that 
the  way. to  prosper  in  spirituality  is  to  keep  stirring  and  nev- 
er think  that  one  has  a  soul.  An  absurdity  analogous  to  this, 
that  hard  bodily  labor  will  sustain  life  without  food,  and  that 
it  is  selfish  for  the  Christian  laborer  to  eat. 

Now  if  such  teaching  were  an  essential  part  of  Evangelism, 
(which  it  is  not,)  we  should  say,  away  with  it,  and  let  us  never 
hear  of  another  protracted  meeting  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Who 
has  not  seen  the  disastrous  fruits  of  this  instruction  in  the  exhaust- 
ed piety,  the  spiritufU  powerlessness  and  living  death  which  now 
brood  over  so  many  of  the  old  revival  churches?  Mark!  not 
the  fruits  of  revivals,  but  of  false  teaching!  See  those  gaunt 
forms  stalking  in  the  churches  like  spectres  of  a  past  genera- 
tion, melancholy  ruins,  in  their  visages  the  traces  of  past  life 
and  the  scars  of  past  service,  but  amid  these  the  dark  lines  of 
present  spiritual  death.  Who  are  these?  They  are  the 
*  workies'  of  the  revived  era;  active  lay  christians  who  took 
the  type  of  their  religion  from  the  revival  atmosphere,  who 
cultivated  a  bustling,  outward,  self  denying,  or  rather  self-neg- 
lecting piety*  They  can  tell  of  a  thousand  thrilling  scenes  of 
religious  excitement  which  transpired  fifteen  years  ago.     They 
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went  far  and  near  to  labor  in  reTivak.  Thejeffaorted,  pray- 
ed, visited,  conversed,  labored  night  and  day,  they  literallj 
forgot  themselves.  Even  now  they  live  only  in  those  bygone 
scenes.  We  have  seen  them  when,  like  the  superannuated 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  they  would  sit  for  hours  and  recount 
the  deeds  of  many  a  long  campaign, 

**  And  thrice  tbey  fought  their  battles  o'er, 
And  thrice  tbejr  slew  thA^iUin." 

As  to  any  present  spirituality  however,  or  as  to  any  present 
engagedness,  though  they  are  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  they 
seem,  alas,  to  be  well  nigh  destitute  of  both. 

5.  The  preaching  should  be  more  thorough.  It  should  aim 
not  chiefly  at  present  effect,  but  at  pemanent  results.  It  is 
comparatively  an  easy  work,  •c  more  properly  it  has  been  so, 
to  produce  an  excitement  and  carry  certain  classes  of  mind  by 
storuK  It  is  grateful  to  human  pride,  and  therefore  no  difficult 
task  to  persuade  men  that  they  can  at  any  moment  submit  and 
become  Christians.  Consequently  by  this  paliey,  great  and 
showy  results  may  be  speedily  secured.  IBut  what  availeth 
all  this,  unless  to  furnish  materials  for  a  glowing  newspaper 
report! 

6.  There  should  be  special  caution  in  ordaining  men  to  be 
Evangelists.  It  is  not  the  possession  of  some  one  prominent 
qualification  which  can  fit  an  individual  for  this  delicate  and 
responsible  office.  One  may  have  an  ardent  zeal,  another 
vehement  earnestness,  another  great  hortatory  power,  anoth- 
er uncommon  insight  inito  character,  another  a  peculiar  mas- 
tery over  other  minds,  another  a  glowing  temperament  ac- 
companied with  an  irresistible  eloquence;  yet  neither  of  these 
would  make  a  good  Evangelist  unless  he  possessed  other  qual- 
ifications. The  office  of  an  evangelist  is  perhaps  the  last  one 
in  the  church  tot  be  filled  with  persons  of  unbalanced  minds. 

7.  Above  all  should  deep,  soul  humbling  piety,  and  power 
with  God  in  prayer  be  made  essential  qudifications  in  the 
Evangelist. 

8.  Evangelists  should  be  continually  watched  by  the  church 
in  a  spirit  of  Christian  affection  and  Gk>dly  jealousy.  No  class 
of  men  are  subject  to  more  powerful  temptations.  Their  ca- 
reer is  eminently  public  and  conspicuous;  their  power  over 
large  masses  of  mind  almost  unequalled;  their  admirers  and 
flatterers  numerous.  Exposed  to  such  serious  dangers  they 
need  a  strong  body  ^uard  of  faithful  sentinels  and  monitors. 
It  should  be  expressly  understood  that  they  are  not  to  conad- 
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er  themselves  above  advice.  They  should  welcome,  never 
discourage  Christian  counsel.  We  were  exceedingly  pained 
to  hear  that  a  young  Evangelist  repelled  a  judicious  lay  broth- 
er who  came  with  a  cautionary  hint,  by  informing  him  that  he 
was  guided  by  the  Lord  in  his  course.  The  soberer  Chris- 
tians were  grieved  and  disgusted  by  his  self  importance  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it,  but  what  could  they  say  to  a  man 
who  deemed  himself  unerringly  led  by  the  Holy  Ghost !  Evan- 
gelists, especially  young  inexperienced  men,  who  have  never 
bceii  thoroughly  self  subdued,  and  who  have  such  confidence 
in  their  power  over  the  impenitent  as  to  affirm  that  they  nev- 
er want  more  than  five  minutes  conversation  with  a  sinner  to 
convert  him,  such  Evangelists  certainly  need  more  than  one 
mentor. 

9.  Reform  is  needed  in  the  measures  employed.  Measures 
are  nothing  more  than  human  expedients  designed  to  move 
mind.  In  some  cases. their  efficacy  is  purely  circumstantial. 
Novelty  or  unexpectedness  may  give  them  their  power,  in 
which  case  it  must  necessarily  be  short  lived.  Measures 
therefore  should  never  be  stereotyped,  but  freely  modified,  6t 
even  set  aside  when  occasion  demands  it 

Has  not  the  anxious,  seat  well  nigh  lost  its  power?  The 
virtue  of  this  measure  grew  chiefly  out  of  the  general  repug- 
nance among  sinners  to  give  any  public  intimation  of  their 
anxiety  of  mind.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  rise,  go  up  the  aisle, 
and  take  the  anxious  seat;  and  it  was  therefore  not  likely  to 
be  done  till  overwhelming  conviction  extorted  it,  and  then  the 
sinner  would  go  tottering  as  if  he  would  fill  ere  he  reached 
the  seat,  or  vainly  attempting  with  his  handkerchief  to  muffle 
the  emotions  which  in  spite  of  himself  burst  out  in  tears  and 
groans.  Now  it  is  entirely  different.  Tlie  anxious  seat  has 
become  in  most  places  a  familiar  thing.  Half  a  congregation 
will  rush  forward  as  soon  as  the  word  is  given,  the  old  and 
young,  the  grave  and  gay,  a  part,  like  so  many  Gallios,  staring 
around  them  as  they  take  their  seat. 

10.  But  the  most  important  reform  needed,  regards  the 
abuses  of  excitement.  Here,  as  has  been  seen,  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  lapsed  condition  of  Evangelism.  At  this 
paint  therefore,  the  strongest  guards  should  be  placed. 

In  the  outset  there  should  be  had  a  thorough  and  funda- 
mental discussion  of  the  subject  of  religious  excitement — its 
nature,  its  bearings,  its  benefits,  its  dangers,  its  kinds  and  de- 
grees, its  limitations  and  management.  There  is  perhaps  no 
instance,  in  any  other  department  of  science  or  action,  of  sb 
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powerful  an  agent  being  used  so  unskilllully,  so  recklessty.  A 
supposed  case  analogous  would  be  that  of  calomel  in  the  med- 
ical kingdom,  or  of  steam  in  mechanics;  and  to  cany  out  one 
of  these  in  parallelism  with  the  one  before  us,  we  must  sup- 
pose either  one  of  them,  calomel  if  you  please,  yielded  into 
the  hands  of  every  adventurer  who  might  chance  to  be  seized 
with  a  zeal  in  the  healing  art,  although  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  human  system,  of  its  diseases  and  their  symptoms,  of  tiic 
particular  diseases  which  his  medicine  was  adapted  to  cure, 
of  the  times  and  modes  of  administering  it,  of  the  amount  to 
be  given,  and  of  the  serious  and  even  iatal  consequences  of  an 
injudicious,  untimely,  or  immoderate  use  of  it.  The  life  and 
health  of  the  body  are  justly  esteemed  too  valuable  to  be  pei»* 
iled  by  such  an  irresponsible  system  of  quackery.  Public 
sentiment,  and  to  some  extent  civil  law  shield  these  great  in- 
terests from  the  devastation  and  ruin  which  such  a  course 
would  visit  upon  them.  This  is  well.  But  how  much  more 
important  is  it,  that  the  infinitely  higher  interests  of  the  soul 
should  be  protected  by  a  vigilant  and  discerning  church 
against  the  curse  of  the  heedless  use  of  an  element  so  mighty 
and  dangerous  as  that  of  religious  excitement. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  enter  at  large  upon  thbdis- 
cussion.  We  beg  the  reader's  patience  while  we  suggest  a 
few  topics  which  would  be  involved  in  the  proposed  reform. 

L  Excitement  is  in  itself  a  valuable  instrumentality  in  revi> 
yals— consequently  should  not  be  proscribed. 

2.  It  must  however  be  miderstcwd  to  be  a  dangerous  pow- 
er, because  peculiarly  liable  to  be  abused  and  converted  into  an 
engine  of  evil. 

3.  In  order  to  have  a  just  view  both  of  the  uses  and  dan- 
gers of  excitement,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  with  preci^n 
the  place  which  belongs  to  it  as  an  instrumentality.  TUs 
would  be  a  prominent  topic  in  the  Ascussion  of  the  general 
question. 

4.  The  great  desideratum  in  this  reform  is  to  discover  the 
principle  upon  which  the  balances  and  checks  are  to  be  ad- 
justed, which  will  regulate  excitement  and  make  it  a  safe  and 
uniform  agent.  We  do  not  despair  of  seeing  this  principle 
developed  and  successfully  applied.  We  are  mistaken  if  it 
has  not  been  already  acted  upon,  perhaps  un<!;onsciouslj^  in 
some  cases  of  revivals.  We  alluded  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article,  to  some  exceptions  to  the  general  failure  of  late  efibrts 
to  promote  revivals  through  the  labors  of  Evangelists,  and  we 
promised  to  revert  to  some  of  these  cases.    We  giye  the  6A- 
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lowing  ^example.  In  an  eastern  cify  church,  font  extensive 
revives  have  been  enjoyed  within  six  years  under  f>ne  Evan- 
gelisi— each  successive  revival  more  powerful,  and  to  human 
judgment  purer  than  the  former;  and  furthermore,  each  succes- 
Mve  revival  effected  with  less  labor  than  the  preceding.  By 
these  four  revivals,  there  were  added  to  that  one  church  at 
least  five  hundred  converts — more  than  one  hundred  to  each 
revival.  In  this  case  there  was  one  important  peculiarity; 
the  excitement  which  attended  the  revivals  was  so  judicious- 
ly controlled  and  balanced,  that  its  bad  effects  were,  ob- 
viated and  its  good  effects  secured.  The  Evangelist  did  not 
try  the  vain  experiment  which  we  have  heard  of  some 
opposers  of  Evangelism  trying,  of  promoting  a  revival  with- 
out excitement.  He  employed  it,  but  with  such  wisdom  that 
instead  of  its  leaving  a  scathing  curse  upon  the  church  after 
the  revival,  it  raised  it  to  a  permanently  higher  platform, 
whence  it  was  prepared  to  enter  with  increased  energy  upon 
the  ensuing  series  of  revival  efforts.  It  was  thus  in  each  case. 
Why  does  this  not  prove  that  revivals  need  not  exhaust  and 
prostrate  churches,  rendering  them  physically  incapable  for 
months  and  even  years,  of  engaging  in  them  again?  Other 
cases  of  the  same  kind  might  be  mentioned  did  our  limits  per-: 
mit. 

These  gratifying  examples  of  successful  Evangelism  evince, 
the  practicability  of  introducing  some  balancing  principled 
which  will  impart  steadiness  to  the  revival  movement,  secur- 
ing the  momentum  without  the  fatal  explosions  of  excitement. 

What  this  balancing  principle  is,  we  shall  not  here  under- 
take to  point  out.  Vfe  would  propose  this  as  a  special  inqui- 
ry to  any  one  who  may  enter  upon  the  discussion  above  sug- 
gested. Who  will  take  this  interesting  theme?  Who  wjl 
giv^  us  the  Natural  History  of  Excitement? 

5.  It  must  be  well  understood  that  every  degree  of  excite- 
ment beyond  what  is  demanded  to  arouse  and  sustain  the  at- 
tention so  that  the  truth  may  penetrate  and  pervade  the  mind, 
is  a  decided  evil,  a  disturbing  influence,  that  it  powerfully 
counteracts  the  process  of  conviction  and  conversion,  indeed 
suspends  the  work,  and  superinduces  an  opposite  action,  most 
of  all  to  be  deprecated — the  yielding  of  the  will  to  the  impul- 
ses of  an  excited  sensibility,  a  thing  almost  universally  mistake 
en  for  real  conversion. 

6.  The  mode  of  inducing  or  arousing  excitement  should  be«. 
well  understood.    Excitement,  which  is  invariably  and  heces^ 
suily  an  indirect  result,  reached  by  presenting  appropriate 
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objects  to  the  intelKgence,  may  be  aronsed  by  two  entirely 
dinerent  classes  6f  truth. 

(i.)  Such  as  are  addressed  to  hope  and  fear,  and  the  other 
lower  faculties  of  the  mind. 

(2.)  Such  as  appeal  to  the  moral  sense — which  have  their 
range  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  soul.  Both  these  clas- 
ses of  truth  will  awaken  excitement,  but  very  different  in  kind 
and  degree.  Since,  however,  unregenerate  men  are  more  alive 
to  the  objects  of  hope  and  fear  than  they  are  to  those  of  right 
and  duty,  it  is  a  common  and  allowable  course  to  ply  them 
-w^th  the  former  with  a  view  to  arouse  and  enlist  their  atten- 
tion, when  the  latter  class  of  truths  should  be  urged.  Where 
this  is  cautiously  done,  no  evil  need  accrue.  The  act  of  draw- 
ing the  attention  from  the  first  class  of  truths,  prevents  the  ex- 
citement from  becoming  immoderate;  and  proceeding  imme- 
diately to  direct  the  attention  to  those  high  truths  which  per- 
tain to  moral  relations,  sobers  and  chastens  without  extin- 
guishing the  exfcitement  which  remains,  so  that  it  is  per- 
fectly healthy  in  its  tone. 

But  observe  how  excitement  may  become  pernicious.  If 
the  addresses  to  hope  and  fear,  instead  of  being  kept  subordi- 
nate, are  made  the  burthen  of  discourse,  if  they  are  resorted 
to  not  merely  to  awaken  attention  but  to  effect  submission;  if 
instead  of  being  as  soon  as  the  mind  is  aroused  followed  by  the 
higher  truths,  they  are  reiterated,  dwelt  upon  hour  after  hour, 
and  day  after  day,  the  fuel  thrust  in  and  the  double  bellows 
blown  without  cessation,  it  is  plain  that  the  furnace  must  ulti- 
mately become  heated  seven  times  hotter  than  it  ought  to  be 
heated.  The  sensibility  becomes  intensely  inflamed.  The 
sober  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  still  small  voice  of  Truth  are 
drowned  amid  the  roaring  flames;  and  the  will  closes  in  about 
as  precipitately  and  heedlessly  as  the  circumambient  air  rush- 
es in  to  the  centre  of  a  raging  conflagration.  But  ere  long 
the  flame  dies,  and  the  air  which  yielded  so  promptly,  bears 
no  longer  the  impress  of  allegiance  to  the  fire  king.  So  when 
the  fires  of  the  sensibility  cool  down,  the  pliant  will  springs 
back  again — and  all  is  dead! 

We  close  this  part  of  the  subject  as  we  commenced  it — 
with  the  remark  that  the  crowning  reformation  needed  in 
Evangelism,  is  to  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of  men,  and  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  God.  The  greatest  abuse  that  can  be  intro- 
duced into  any  department  of  the  gospel  is  to  substitute  hu- 
man machinery  for  divine  power.  Creature  co-operation 
God  does  not  reject.    He  is  graciously  pleased  to  suffer 
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and  enjoin  it;  bat  a  reliance  upon  it  is  the  signal  for  the 
abandonment  He  will  stain  tne  pride  of  human  glorj. 
Any  system  of  instrumentalit}r  which  comes  to  be  regard- 
ed as  possessing  inherent  potency  and  as  such  is  trusted  in^ 
ike  Lord  will  puff  at  It  may  have  been  as  the  signet  up- 
on his  right  hand;  he  may  have  been  well  pleased  to  employ 
it  for  extended  good ;  he  may  have  confirmed  its  wisdom  by  the 
mighty  accompaniments  and  overshadowings  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  but  from  that  moment  that  it  steals  away  the  hearts  of 
his  people  from  Himself,  he  will  smite  it  with  paky  and  cover 
it  with  leprosy.    So  let  it  be! 

3.  Evangelism  reformed  will  yet  accomplish  more  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  than  it  ever  has  done. 

Evangelism  lives;  its  abuses  die.  Evangelism  stands;  its ex- 
cresences  fall.  It  shakes  itself  from  the  dust,  it  puts  on  its 
beautiful  garments,  it  shines,  the  glo^  of  God  having  arisen 
upon  it  It  arises  into  its  place  as  a  God-employed  and  God- 
honored  instrument  of  salvation.  If  ceasing  from  man  and 
turning  to  God  will  enhance  its  power  and  usefulness  then 
will  they  be  enhanced.  If  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
of  faith  will  make  the  Evangelist  mightier  in  word  and  doc- 
trine than  being  skilled  in  the  management  of  a  cunningly  de- 
vised machinct  then  will  he  indeed  be  mightier. 

What  may  we  not  expect  from  an  Evangelism  which  will 
not  banish  from  the  theatre  of  its  action  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come — which  will  not  grieve  away  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  placing  itself  in  his  hands  and  laying  all  its  armor  and  its 
enginery  at  his  feet,  will  bid  him  teach  it  how  to  war  and  how 
to  triumph!  Of  such  a  David,  as  he  retumeth  from  his  con- 
quests, the  church  and  the  echoing  angels  will  sing,  ^  Saul 
hath  slain  his  thousands,  but  David  his  tens  of  thousands." 
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Fonrierism. 

L  Brisbane's  Pamphlet — ^  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Doctrines 
of  Association^  or  A  Plan  for  the  Organization  ofSocietj/y 
c^c. :  hy  Albert  Brisbane* 

2.  Godwin's  Pamphlet — A  Popular  View  of  the  Doctrines  of 
Charles  Four\er:  by  Parke  Godwin. 

By  ReT.  Jambs  H.  Faircrild, 
Processor  qf  Languages  in  the  Op  C.  InsUtuU, 

FouRiERisM,  or,  as  its.  friends  prefer  to  call  it,  the  System 
of  Association,  is  one  of  the  more  recent  products  of  the  phil- 
osophic crucible.  It  is  a  plan  for  a  new  oi^anization  of  soci- 
ety, the  leading  principle  of  which  is  combination.  In  econ- 
omy it  proposes  to  secure  wealth  by  union  of  efibrt  and  divi- 
sion of  labor,  and  in  morals  to  banish  selfishness  by  making 
general  and  individual  interests  identical. 

The  disccroery  of  the  system,  (for  it  is  claimed  as  a  discovery 
and  not  an  invention,)  is  attributable  to  Fourier,  a  Frenchman, 
who  was  a  suflTerer  in  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  died  in 
1837.  It  is  only  vrithin  three  or  four  years  that  the  subject 
has  attracted  attention  in  this  country,  and  for  its  introduc- 
tion here  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  Horace  Greely  of  the 
New  York  Tribune,  and  to  Albert  Brisbane  late  editor  of 
the  Phalanx.  The  soil  of  the  New  World  seems  admirably 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  exotic,  and  within  the  last 
two  years,  numerous  associations  have  sprung  up  in  the  East- 
ern, Middle,  and  Western  States.  Whether  any  of  them  will 
come  to  maturity  in  our  changing  climate,  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  a  philosophical  account  were  to  be  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  system,  it  might  be  regardi^  as  an  offshoot  of  French 
Eclecticism  or  Transcendentalism,  and  sustains  the  same  rela- 
tion to  ^t  in  social  life  that  modA'n  Unitarianism  does  in  reli- 
gion. Transcendentalism  aldbst  deifies  humanity.  Unitari- 
anism, taking  the  hint,  banishes  sin  without  a  Savior,  and  Fou- 
rierism  builds  an  Eden  this  side  the  grave.  **  Faith  in  man,'* 
is  the  great  watch-word  in  Philosophy,  in  Religion,  and  in  So- 
cial Life.  It  is  believed  that  in  man's  nature,  without  divine 
illumination,  there  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  summum 
bojfium;  it  is  only  necessary  to  bring  these  elements  into  a 
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mopcr  combinatioD,  and  out  p<^  ihe  philosopher's  stone* 
Fourierism  is  the  latest  attempt  to  introduce  this  lofty  concep- 
tion into  practical  life.  It  is  an  e£R>rt  to  realize  the  Rational- 
ism of  Germany,  the  Eclecticism  of  France,  and  the  Tran- 
scendental Unitarianism  of  our  own  country,  although  its  ad- 
vocates may  have  no  such  idea  of  its  origin. 

But  let  us  not,  by  linking  it  with  error,  admit  a  prejudice 
an&vorable  to  the  system.  That  it  took  its  rise  in  a  land  of 
infidels  is  no  valid  objection  to  it,  for  many  a  truth  has  sprung 
from  the  same  source,  and  the  country  of  Rousseau,  Volney, 
and  Voltaire,  has  produced  likewise  a  Massillon,  a  Fenelon, 
and  a  Pascal.  That  Fourier  himself  supposed  that  the  mar- 
riage reiaticm  would  be  superseded  in  the  operation  of  his 
qrstem,  is  no  certain  evidence  that  the  first  principles  of  the 
system  are  incorrect;  for  truth  almost  always  comes  marred 
with  error.  That  the  leading  advocates  of  Association  in 
this  country  have  been  almost  universally  skeptics  and  error- 
tsts,is  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  system  unexamined;  for  if 
theories  were  to  stand  or  fall  according  to  the  character  of 
their  friends,  there  would  be  a  universal  wreck  in  the  world  of 
^culation.  That  much  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
IS  mere  rant  and  rhapsody,  the  ravings  of  enthusiasm,  should 
not  frighten  us  from  investigation,  for  many  a  one  runs  mad 
with  truth  as  his  starting  point  Nor  should  we  demand 
that  the  system  be  already  perfectly  developed,  for  all 
human  plans  and  ideas  are  chartered  with  the  privilege  of 
improvement.  If  the  system  in  its  simplest  form  has  truui  for 
tts  foundation,. reason  and  experience  will  fill  out  the  detail. 

What  then  are  the  essential  elements  of  the  system?  Three 
hundred  families,  or  eighteen  hundred  persons  are  to  unite 
their  capital,  purchase  a  farmland  erect  an  edifice  which  they 
occupy  in  common.  They  will  cultivate  the  soil  op  pursue  ihe 
mechanic  arts  according  to  their  choice,  and  every  year  a  div* 
idend  is  to  be  made  of  the  joint  product  among  the  mdividiiah 
of  the  association  according  to  capital,  industry,  «nd  skiU« 
The  government  of  the  establishment  is  to  be  perfectly  repub- 
lican, and  the  lai^est  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  individual  tnem* 
hen.  Labor  is  to  be  secured,  not  by  apprehension  of  want, 
but  by  the  attractiveness  of  the  labor  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  plan  is  essentially  different 
from  the  common  stock  or  community  system.  The  individ- 
ual right  of  property  is  fully  acknowledged  and  respected.  It 
ifl  supposed  to  be  more  fully  secured  than  in  the  present  ar- 
rangements of  society.    Each  man^  wcmian,  and  child  has  an 
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open  account  with  the  association,  and  receives  according  to 
the  services  rendered. 

Our  design  is  to  notice  some  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to 
be  involved  in  the  very  existence  of  such  an  establishment. 
And  here  we  must  take  men  as  they  are  and  not  as  they 
ought  to  be;  for  this  is  a  plan  for  the  reformation  of  society, 
and  not  for  its  organization  after  it  is  reformed.  Some  of  these 
difficulties  may  seem  trifling,  but  a  leak,  however  small,  wil 
sink  the  largest  ship;  the  least  amount  of  friction  will  at  length 
overcome  the  most  powerful  impulse. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  by  combination  much  may  be  saved 
in  expenditures,  and  in  some  particulars  much  may  be  made  by 
conducting  business  on  a.  large  scale.  Large  farms  can  in 
general  be  made  more  profitable,  in  proportion  to  the  labor 
expended,  than  small  ones;  and  so  of  other  departments  of 
business.  But  there  is  still  a  drawback  in  the  economy  of  a 
complicated  association.  There  must  be  a  large  class  of  un- 
productive laborers,  where  in  the  present  system  of  society 
there  are  none«  This  results  from  the  want  of  individuality 
in  the  establishment.  The  will  which  controls  the  whole,  is 
the  aggregate  of  the  individual  wiU,  and  many  an  hour  will  be 
wasted  in  determining  what  that  will  is.  The  mass  must  come 
together  and  appoint  committees  in  the  different  branches  of 
business  to  represent  the  popular  will.  These  committees 
must  meet  again  and  perhaps  ccmtinoe  in  session  day  after 
day  as  the  source  from  which  volitions  emanate.  Thus  the 
most  efficient  and  skillful  of  the  laborers  will  be  employed  in 
doing** head-work,"  and  the  necessity  for  this  unproductive 
labor  arises  from  the  veiy  existence  of  the  association.    In  the 

E resent  state  of  society  each  man  forms  his  plans  in  his  own 
ead  without  loss  of  time,  and  puts  forth  his  volitions  at  the 
instant  that  he  strikes  the  blow.  If  a  moments  thought  is  ne- 
cessary, that  moment  is  found  as  he  rests  over  his  labor,  or  in  a 
waking  hour  at  night.  If  he  were  obliged  to  get  another'a 
opinion  of  his  plan,  or  convince  him  of  its  propriety,  time 
would  be  lost;  much  more,  if  instead  of  one  there  were  eigh- 
teen hundred  to  consult. 

Again,  in  communicating  this  volition  to  the  mass,  labor  wiU 
be  wasted.  In  the  individual,  action  follows  volition  by  a  law 
of  nature.  Not  so  in  association.  The  volition  when  formed 
must  be  communicated  to  the  body  and  unproductive  labor- 
ers must  occupy  the  place  of  nerves  between  the  willing  and 
executive  powers.  By  this  we  mean  that  there  must  be  multi- 
tudes of  informers  and  overseers  to  put  in  force  the  general 
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plan.  Everf  moretnent  must  be  attended  with  vast  expense, . 
while  now  each  individual  moves  himself  with  no  expense* 
Doubtless  much  may  be  d<nye  to  diminish  the  amount  of  unpro- 
ductive labor,  but  at  the  best  ft  will  be  ruinously  great.  In  the 
use  of  machinery  one  third  of  the  power  is  lost  by  friction. 
The  loss  can  hardly  be  less  in  the  moral  machinery  of  an  as* 
dociation. 

Again,  let  us  notice  the  nature  of  the*  proifuctive  labor  se- 
cured. Labor  is  productive  in  proportion  tathe  strength  of 
the  incentives  which  produce  it.  The  labor  of  a  freeman, 
other  things  being  equal,  is  worth  the  labor  of  twity  slaves,  and 
perhaps  more.  The  labor  of  one  who  receives  the  full  fruit  of 
nis  toil  is  worth  far  more  than  of  one  who  works  for  stated  wa- 
ges. There  is  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  in  the  difference 
between  job-work  and  work  by  the  day.  The  day-laborer  in- 
tends only  to  earn  his  dollar,  and  he  generally  accomplishes 
his  object;  while  he  who  is  paid  according  to  his  work,  has 
no  such  limit  to  his  eflfbrt.  A  farmer  on  his  own  domain  will 
work  an  hour  in  hrs  garden,  take  care  of  his  cattle,  pigs,  and 
poultry,  trim  a  fruit-tree,  mend  a  fence,  and  in  addition  do 
more  neld  labor  in  a  day  than  a  hired  man,  and  vrrth  fer  less 
fatiguct  Why!  He  has  a  deep  personal  interest  m  the  mat- 
ter. Let  us  look  at  the  incentives  to  labor  in  association. 
The  design  is  to  pay  each  according  to  his  industry  and  skill. 
But  the  price  of  labor  must  be  fixed  according  to  general  prin- 
ciples, and  each  will  receive  according  to  the  number  of  days 
he  works,  and  the  general  price  of  labor.  It  is  hardly  possi- 
ble that  tiiere  should  be  any  other  plan  for  the  division  of  in- , 
come  in  connection  wftb  division  oilabor. 

Nor  will  the  laborer  have  a  sufficient  share  in  the  establish- 
ment, to  secure  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  efficiently  and 
Eroductiveness  of  bis  labor.  He  very  soon  leains  that  if  his 
ibor  is  more  productive  than  that  ot  others,  the  excess  does 
not  come  into  his  pocket,  but  is  dividterf  among  the  eighteen 
,hundred  members  of  the  association.  If  he  labor  an  hour 
longer  than  the  given  time,  he  receives  but  att  eighteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  earnings  of  that  hour.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  he  lose  an  hour,  he  suffers  but  aninfintte^imal  of  the  damage, 
for  the  loss  is  divided  among  the  members  of  the  associati^. 
If  injury  is  done  by  his  negligence,  he  suffers  but  a  minute 
fraction  of  the  harm.  So  slight  a  property  interest  mav  be 
safely  set  aside  in  the  calculation,  for  it  is  but  an  eighteen  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  interest  which  exists  in  the  present  state  of 
society.  The  labor  then  secured  in  association,  so  far  as  the 
20*      / 
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pcoperij  interest  goes,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  prodnced  by- 
stated  wagies. 

But  affain,  the  pressure  of  necessity  is  taken  off,  because  a 
comfortable  living  is  guarantied  to  all  the  resident  members  of 
the  association.  On  this  point  there  are  different  principles  in 
different  associations,  but  it  is  supposed  that  one  could  hardljr 
labor  so  little  as  not  to  pay  for  ms  own  comfortable  mainte- 
nance. It  is  thought  that  labor  from  constraint  or  froin  the 
! pressure  of  necessitjr  is  degradiQ|^in  its  influence  and  every  ef- 
brt  is  made  to  remove  the  necessitj.  What  then  is  the  influ- 
ence upon  which  associationists  depend  for  securing  produc- 
tive labor,  when  the  motives  are  removed,  which  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  are  most  powerful?  Thej  suppose  that  in 
man's  being  there  is  a  demand  for  labor,  and  that  labor  can  be 
rendered  so  attractive  that  men  will  engage  in  it  from  choice* 
In  Fourier's  system,  attractive  labor  is  regarded  as  the  grand 
secret  of  industry.  Upon  what  then  does  he  depend  for  mak- 
ing labor  attractive.  How  shall  the  dire  neces^ty  be  avoided 
— ^''In  the  sweat  of  thy  fece  shalt  thou  eat  bread?"  The 
means  are  various.  In  the  first  place  the  whole  establishment 
is  to  be  like  another  Eden*  Every  tree  and  flower  is  to  be 
t;he  most  beautiful  of  its  kind*-^very  horse  and  ox,  Uie  noblest 
animal  that  walks  the  earth-^every  jplough  and  hoe  so  bright 
that  it  will  do  one's  heart  good  to  lay  hold  ef  it,  and  in  fine  al^ 
the  tastes  and  senses  are  to  be  so  gratified  and  charmed  that 
the  laborer  will  feel  as  he  steps  forth  upon  the  encha&ted  cb- 
main,  that  he  is  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels.  Labor 
under  such  circumstances  will  be  the  highest  conceivable  grat<- 
ification.  It  will  be  only  dressing  and  keeping  the  garden  of 
Eden.  If  any  think  this  picture  overdrawn,  let  them  read  for 
themselves* 

But  there  are  two  or  three  modes  erf  rendering  labor  at* 
tractive  which  demand  special  notice.  They  are  almost  the 
only  influences  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  associationists  ex- 
cept the  generalinfluence  of  taste  and  beauty.  It  is  proposed  ta 
organiite  the  laborers  into  series,  groups,  wings  &c.,  so  that  each 
individual  shall  be  engaged  in  the  branch  of  labor  that  he  pre- 
fers, and  a  constant  rivalry  shall  be  kept  up  between  man  and 
«nan,  between  the  wings  of  a  group,  between  the  groups  of. a 
series,  and  between  the  diflerent  series.  Each  one  shall  be 
constantly  striving  to  plow  a  straighter  furrow  than  his  neigh- 
bor, to  mow  a  smoother  swath,  or  raise  a  larger  calf.  This 
influence  of  emulation  is  ciuefly  depended  on  for  enticing  the 
laborers  tp  their  toil,  and  calling  forth  their  energies.    As  an 
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evUence  that  it  is  adequate,  reference  is  made  to  fox-hunts,^ 
risings,  and  the  like.  That  the  cause  is  not  at  all  comknen* 
surate  with  the  proposed  result,  seems  manifest  at  a  glance. 
It  may  operate  for  a  few  hours  or  a  few  days,  but  to  suppose 
that  such  an  influence  would  lead  sober  minded  men  to  labor 
from  year  to  year,  is  at  least  an  absurdity.  How  soon  would 
the  excitement  of  raisings  and  fox  hunts  wear  off,  if  these 
were  the  constant  business  of  life.  They  now  occupy  the 
place  of  a  pastime,  and  are  entered  into  with  a  corresponding 
spirit;  but  to  suppose  that  labor,  the  chief  business  of  life,  can 
be  made  a  pastime,  under  the  curse,  smells  strongly  of  enthu- 
siasm. The  idea  never  originated  with  those  whose  hands 
were  hardened  by  toil.  Nor  would  there  be  any  thing  spe- 
cially elevating  in  the  constant  operation  of  a  spirit  of  emula- 
tion. To  answer  as  an  inducement  to  labor,  it  must  take  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  man — must  become  a  passion,  and  that 
any  other  result  should  follow  thaa  degradation  and  ruin, 
none  but  an  associationist  would  dare  to  hope. 

Another  device  for  sweetening  toil  is  to  transfer  the  laborer 
to  a  new  employment  every  two  hours,  so  that  no  employment 
shall  ever  become  tedious.  Thus  each  laborer  will  pursue  in 
a  sort  of  itinerancy,  a  dozen  or  fifteen  kinds  of  labor,  and  will 
perform  the  circuit  once  in  t^4}  or  three  days.  As  he  lays 
down  his  implement  of  labor,  another  takes  it  up.  It  can 
hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  such  a  scheme  sets  aside  all 
the  advantages  of  a  distribution  of  labor.    Nothing  is  more 

!>reposterou8  than  to  suppose  that  efficient  labor  can  be  per- 
brmed  by  those  who  follow  a  given  employment  for  two  hours 
in  two  days.  If  attractive  labor  is  to  be  purchased  at  such  a 
price,  it  is  **  paying  too  dear  for  the  whistle."  All  the  social 
and  moral  harmonies  discovered  by  Fourier  and  his  disciples, 
would  be  thrown  into  confusicHi  by  such  an  arrangement.  It 
may  be  said  that  such  an  arrangement  is  not  essential  to  the 
system.  It  is  regarded  as  essential  by  its  friends.  Attractive 
labor  is  the  key-stone  of  the  theory,  and  by  such  devices  alone 
.can  labor  be  rendered  attractive. 

Again,  when  all  other  means  fail  for  rendering  a  disagreea- 
ble kind  of  labor  attractive,  its  price  is  to  be  enhanced;  and 
universally,  the  unpleasantness  of  any  kind  of  labor  is  to  se^. 
cure  a  bounty  for  its  performance.  Thus  the  shoe-black  will 
be  paid  more  than  the  shoemaker,  and  the  chimney-sweep, 
than  the  chinmey-builder.  Those  kinds  of  labor  now  consid- 
ered mean,  are  to  be  made  respectable  by  being  well  paid. 
It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  runs  counter  to  the  princi- 
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pie  of  wages  iiehich  has  prevailed  in  the  world  in  &1I  ages*    If 
Fourier  is  right,  then  nature,  as  developed  in  universal  prac* 
tice,  is  wrong.    Whv  is  a  man  paid  more  for  his  lat^r  than  a 
boy?    Not  because  labor  is  more  disagreeable  to  him,  but  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  he  can  accomplish  more.    But  a  txrf 
can  tend  a  flock  as  well  as  a  man.    lYnv  should  he  not  In  thi» 
employment  receive  aman^swages?    Simply  because  the  la- 
bor requires  only  a  boy's  powers.     A  yoke  of  oxen  can  draw 
a  plough  better  than  ten  men.    Why  should  not  the  labor  of 
a  yoke  of  oxen  be  worth  that  of  ten  men!    Because  to  draw 
the  plow  requires  only  the  powers  of  oxen,  and  the  powers  of 
the  ox  are  of  less  account  in  the  whole  budness  of  life  than 
those  of  man.    Why  does  a  man  receive  higher  wages  flian  a 
woman?    Because  he  brines  into  exercise  greater  powers* 
Upon  this  principle  every  kind  of  labor  most  be  paid  accord* 
ing  to  the  powers  required  to  perform  it    If  the  labor  requires 
sinjply  the  weight  of  a  human  body,  a  stone  of  the  same  weight 
takes  the  place  of  the  laborer.    If  a  human  eye  be  required^ 
a  man  with  one  eye  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  he  is  paid 
for  the  exercise  of  his  one  eye.    If  a  human  hand  be  requir- 
ed in  addition,  the  laborer  is  paid  for  an  eye  and  a  hand,  and 
if  he  have  but  one  of  each,  it  is  all  he  needs.    If  two  hands 
and  two  eyes  are  demanded,  the  labor  commands:  a  higher 
price.    If  a  human  mind  be  demand!ed  in  addition  to  a  perfect 
Dody,  tfie  wages  must  be  raised.    More  powers  are  called  in- 
to exercise.    If  an  educated  mind  be  needed,  it  can  only  be 
secured  by  paying  a  hieher  price.    Suppose  this  principle 
should  be  subverted  and  labor  should  be  paid  according  to  its 
disagreeableness,  what  would  be  the  result!    If  shoe-bfacking 
were  paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  and  shoemaking  but  a  dollar, 
would  not  the  shoemaker  transform  himself  into  a  shoe-black  f 
The  labor  is  supposed  to  be  made  respectable  by  the  pay:  what 
then  shall  hinder  such  a  misapplicafion  of  powers?    The  far- 
mer is  paid  more  than  the  teacher  of  science:  what  guaran- 
ty then  that  the  educated  man  will  not  waste  his  power*  in 
fanning?    Who  then,  will  be  the  teacher  of  science f    Why, 
the  man  whose  powers  are  iiisufficierit  for  a  farmer.    This  re- 
sult is  as  certain  as  that  men  make  their  living  by  their  labor. 
But  again  \he  principle  is  a  palpable  violation  t>f  the  right 
of  property.    If  a  man  has  any  right  ta  wages,  the  wages 
must  be  craduated  according  to  the  powers  he  brings  into  ex- 
ercise,   if  he  labors  with  one  hand,  he  has  a  right  to  the  pay 
for  one  hand  and  no  more;  if  with  two  he  must  be  paid  for  the 
two.    This  is  the  dictate  of  common  sense,  and  any  other 
principle  is  unjust  and  jprpracticable. 
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These  are  the  chief  influences  depended  upon  for  rendering 
labor  attractive*  If  these  fail,  the  idea  of  securing  labor  bj  its 
attractiveness  must  be  given  up.  The  great  inducement,  then, 
to  labor  in  association,  must  be  the  day  ^ages,  and  when  we 
consider  that  the  interest  of  property  will  be  almost  entirely 
wanting,  we  are  not  far  from  the  conclusion  that  labor  in  as- 
sociation will  be  far  less  efficient  than  it  is  at  present 

But  the  whole  idea  that  the  pressure  of  necessity  makes  la- 
bor disagreeable,  is  a  mistake.  There  is  nothing  in  the  wide 
range  of  influences,  in  association  or  out  of  it,  which  tends  tOx 
sweeten  toil  like  the  necessity  growing  out  of  family  depen- 
dence. It  is  true  there  is  in  the  human  constitution  a  demand 
for  l^bor — an  appetite.  But  there  must  be  some  great  object 
beyond  this,  towards  which  the  labor  shall  be  directed,  or  it 
becomes  a  low  and  sordid  gratification — too  low  to  be  regar- 
ded with  satisfaction  by  an  immortal  being*  Fourierism  claims 
to  remove  every  object  for  la1;)or  but  the  gratification  of  this  in- 
stinctive tendency.  If  it  succeed,  it  will  lead  men  with  rapid 
strides  in  the  way  of  degradation  and  infamy.  If  the  history 
of  the  race  has  developed  any  fact,  this  certainly  is  one,  that  a 
necessity  for  serious,  earnest  labor  is  amtfng  the  most  whole- 
mme  influences  which  the  race  enjoys.  Those  were  words 
of  mercy  to  fallen  man:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shaltthou 
eat  bread."  Give  us  Heaven's  curse  rather  than  Fourier's 
blessing. 

The  toil  necessary  to  subdue  the  earth  and  bring  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  into  subjection  to  the  wants  of  man,  has  been  re- 
garded as  an  evil  in  itself  from  the  days  of  the  fall,  and  will 
be  till  fallen  nature  is  restored.  Nor  can  that  labor  ever  be 
performed  except  under  the  influence  of  individual  necessity, 
individual  responsibility  and  individual  interest  So  far  as  the 
individual  interest  is  confounded  with  the  common  interest,  so 
fer  this  influence  is  destroyed,  and  labor  becomes  ineffi- 
cient While,  then,  some  advantages  may  be  gained  in  joint 
expenditure  and  joint  labor,  there  will  be  an  enormous  loss 
in  non-productive  and  inefficient  labor* — So  much  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  scheme,  and  economy  is  regarded  as  the  great 
good  of  the  system. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  influence  of  association  upon  the 
iamily  relations.  That  these  relations  are  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  race  and  almost  to  its  existence,  is  hardly 
doubted  at  the  present  day  by  any  man  in  his  sober  senses* 
The  fact  is  as  plain  as  that  all  men  are  at  first  children  and 
that  children  can  be  properly  educated  in  no  other  way  than 
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oader  parental  influence — ^thatis,  under  the  influence  of  per* 
tons  who  are  really  their  parents  or  who  occupy  their  place 
and  have  their  authority  and  affection.  Much  of  the  happi- 
ness of  life  depends  upon  the  relations  of  parent  and  child,  of 
brother  and  sister,  and  any  system  which  breaks  up  &imly  re- 
lations and  destroys  family  influences,  leaves  emptiness  and 
de9olation  in  social  life* 

In  Fourier^s  system  as  represented  by  his  disciples  in  this 
country,  children  are  to  be  maintained  from  the  common  fund 
until  they  are  able  to  pay  for  their  own  maintenance.  Thej 
are  to  be  reared  in  an  association  nursery,  by  association  nur- 
ses, and  parents  are  to  be  freed  from  all  responsibility  for  their 
support  and  education.  That  such  an  arrangement  is  per- 
fectly siibversive  of  parental  influence,  will  be  seen  at  once. 
The  old  notion  of  parental  instinct,  that  every  parent  knows 
his  child  and  every  child  his  parent  by  a  natural  sense,  has 
been  long  since  exploded.  What  then  shall  establish  and  sus> 
tain  the  endearing  relation  ofparent  and  child?  There  is  na 
care  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  there  is  no  dependence  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  Parental  authority  will  cease  witii  paren- 
oil  care  and  filial  dependence.  Association  government  will 
take  the  place  of  family  government,  and  association  influence 
will  supersede  parental  influence;  and  how  a  soulless  associa- 
tion wUl  cherish  the  young  afiections,  guide  the  young  idea 
and  curb  the  struggling  will,  those  at  least  who  are  parents 
can  tell. 

This  is  Fourierism  proper  and  Fourierism  as  set  fcnrth  in 

bis  country.     But  it  i$  supposed  that  there  may  be  such  a 

nodification  of  Ihe  system  that  parents  and  children  shall  not 

le^thus  separated,  and^that  family  influence  shall  be  maintain* 

d.     Let  us  notice  the  circumstances  of  families  in  association* 

rbey  must  Hve  in  a  common  edifice,  eat  at  a  conunon  table 

sud  labor  in  common  in  their  daily  employments.     Can  such 

I  system  be  favorable  to  parental  influence  t    Where  will  be 

;he  opportunity  for  establishing  fully  the  relations  between 

parent  and  child?  To  do  this,  the  parent  must  not  only  be  with 

his  child,  but  must  have  his  child  to  a  gi'eat  extent  removed 

from  the  influence  of  others.     The   difficulty  of  securing  pa^ 

rental  authority  in  a  public  house,  is  well  understood.   It  is  well 

known  that  children  are  much  more  insubordinate  in  the  town 

than  in  the  country.    Why?    Because  they  have  too  much 

to  do  with  other  people's  children  and  other  children's  parents* 

How  will  the  difficulties  be  multiplied  when  three  hundred 

femilies  are  thrown  togettiof  in  a  common  building  with  moil 
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of  tiieir  interests  in  common  and  iMst  of  their  time  spent  ia 
the  crowd!  Grant  that  these  three  hundred  families  are  ai 
good  as  earth  can  furnish,  it  wilt  be  next  to  a  miracle  if  one 
parent  in  five  gets  an  influence  over  his  children  and  maintains 
it  until  they  arrive  at  years  of  discretion.  But  amon^  eigh- 
teen hundred  persons  there  will  be  positively  corrupting  in- 
fluences, and  by  what  charm  children  shall  be  kept  from  these 
corrupting  influences,  asdociationists  must  tell  after  a  few  years 
experience,  for  they  can  give  no  answer  now.  Specially  true 
in  the  education  of  children  is  the  old  maxim,  ^rio  house  is 
large  enough  for  two  families."  Depend  upon  it,  the  Shaker 
principle  in  respect  to  children  is  the  only  safe  one  in  associ- 
ation. Does  not  this  one  difficulty  of  family  government,  ten* 
fold  outweigh  every  good  that  can  be  hoped  Kom  associationt 
If  it  is  an  objection  at  all,  it  is  fatal  to  the  system.  If  the  dif- 
ficulties of  family  government  are  increased  by  association, 
then  let  us  be  delivered  from  it. 

We  will  notice  in  the  next  place  the  influence  of  association 
upon  individual  mind.  To  understand  this,  we  must  have  some 
idea  of  the  government  of  an  association.  What  must  it  be? 
Fourier's  answer  is, "  perfectly  republican."  This  is  the  idea 
of  associationists  in  this  country.  If  they  should  give  any  oth- 
er intimation,  the  scheme  would  fall  into  disrepute  at  once* 
Again  we  ask,  what  n»t^/it  be?  The  design  is  to  make  an 
association  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  family.  They  have 
one  farm,  one  workshop,  one  house,  one  table.  They  are  as- 
sociated for  almost  all  the  great  interests  of  life.  If  the  asso- 
ciation succeed  it  is  a  family,  and  this  family  must  have  a  Aeoci. 
The  head  may  be  elected  if  you  please  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
but  vt  must  be  a  head.  Government  in  association  can  be  no 
inore  republican  than  in  a  family.  The  interests  to  be  guard- 
ed and  directed  are  not  few  and  clearly  defined  as  in  civil  gov- 
ernment, but  they  are  multifarious,  unforeseen,  and  incapable 
of  definition.  There  must  be  an  eye  ever  on  the  look-out  to 
watch  these  interests,  to  detect  an  evil  and  to  apply  the  remedy. 
Some  one  must  father  the  plan — must  feel  all  the  solicitude  of 
the  head  of  a  family,  and  more  because  of  its  extent.  The  asso- 
ciation will  be  absolutely  dependent  upon  such  a  one,  as  chil- 
dren are  upon  the  parent,  and  the  whole  body  must  move  in 
accordance  with  his  idea.  What  kind  of  a  government  will 
that  be?  We  say  again,  the  head  may  be  elected  by  popular 
vote,  and  his  power  may  be  limited  by  a  constitution,  but  witi>- 
in  certain  limits,  and  those  limits  not  narrow,  his  will  must  be 
supreme.    An  aroiy  may  elect  tiieir  general,  but  when  he  it 
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elected  ererj  foot  most  be  raised  when  he'  gives  tiie  word.  So 
the  members  of  the  far-famed^  Social  PhalaiuCy"  mast  ^  shoul- 
der arms''  at  the  order  of  their  commander-iu-chief.  With- 
out such  an  arbitrary  government  there  can  be  no  unitj  nor 
energy  in  the  system.  Suppose,  in  an  army  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred men,  when  the  command  is  given  to  march  in  platoons^ 
the  private  soldier  should  be  allowed  io  say,  ^  General,  1  am 
willing  to  do  anything  that  is  reasonable,  but  I  don't  under- 
stand the  propnety  ^  this  movement."  Shall  the  army  stand 
still  until  ne  sees  the  propriety?  No:  he  is  taught  that  a  sol- 
dier's business  is  obedience  and  he  is  pushed  into  his  place  by 
the  corporal's  stafi.  So  the  association  must  be  drilled  or  it 
will  be  like  an  army  without  a  general,  or  like  a  great  familj 
when  father  and  mother  are  gone.  If  an  association  ever 
stands  it  will  be  with  a  regent  at  its  head  who  says  to  one  eo 
and  he  goes,  to  another,  come,  and  he  cones,  to  another,  do 
this,  and  he  does  it.  The  association  may  elect  as  regent  the 
weakest  man  tiiey  have,  and  they  will  bow  to  his  will  or  have 
a  second  Babel. 

But  the  wesdcest  will  not  be  regent.  In  every  association 
there  will  be  some  overshadowing  will  under  whose  branches 
they  will  gather.  He  may  be  elected,  as  Buonaparte  was 
elected  First  Consul  of  France,  but  be  will  be  elected  because 
be  has  made  his  authority  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
establishment.  If  truth  were  known,  the  history  of  every  or> 
ganization  of  the  kind  that  ever  existed  would  corroborate, 
this  statement.  The  Zoarites,the  Rappites,  the  Shakers,  all 
live  under  a  perfect  despotism.  Societies  that  have  tried  r^ 
publicanism  have  exploded. 

Read  the  Constitutions  of  these  Fourier  establishments. 
How  often  do  you  find  the  anti-republican  phrase,  ^  as  the 
regent  shall  direct,"  and  the  regent's  directions  will  be  found 
much  more  numerous  in  practice  than  on  paper.  Bear  in 
imnd  then,  that  a  rigid  despotic  government  is  inseparable 
from  the  system,  there  is*no  remedy  for  it,  it  is  a  sine  qua  non 
of  association.  Notice  farther,  that  this  is  not  a  civil  des- 
potism, extending  to  a  few  general  interests,  but  it  makes  al- 
most all  the  interests  of  the  individual  depend  upon  the  will 
of  another.  That  other  is  to  determine  what  he  shall  eat, 
what  he  shall  drink,  and  wherewithal  he  shall  be  clothed^ 
what  he  shall  do,  and  how  much  he  shall  be  paid  for  it.  If  the 
association  stands,  such  must  be  its  government.  Whether 
such  a  government  can  be  maintained  in  a  free  country  is 
questionable. 
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But  our  enquirj  %  w)iat  will  be  the  influence  of  such  an 
establishment  upon  individual  mind?  If  the  association  is  a 
&nuly,  its  members  must  be  children.  The  planning  will  be 
done  and  the  responsibility  sustained  bj  the  authorities,  and 
the  individual  members  will  labor  in  accordance  with  the  ru- 
ling idea.  Thej  will  constitute  the  machinerj  aQ4  the  ruling 
power  will  control  them. 

That  such  a  state  of  things  is  unfavorable  to  their  highest 
well-beiug  every  one  will  see.  Man  was  made  for  responri- 
bilitj.  It  is  no  kindness  to  him  to  lift  from  his  shoulders  the 
burden  of  providing  for  himself  and  his  family.  One  of  the  high- 
est pleasures  of  life  is  the  privilege  of  planning  and  realizing 
those  plans.  The  teacher  may  learn  and  recite  a  lesson  better 
than  the  pupil,  but  is  it  better  that  he  should  do  it?  Another 
may  sustain  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  my  fVmily  better 
than  I  can,  but  will  it  be  a  blessing  to  me  to  be  the  instrument 
in  his  hand?  Why  does  Slavery  stultify  the  human  soul  and 
cripple  all  its  powers?  One  prime  reason  is  that  the  slave  is 
maide  a  machine  in  the  hands  of  his  master,  to  move  at  his 
bidding,  with  no  liberty  himself  to  plan  or  realize.  By 
being  divested  of  all.  responsibility  he  becomes  unfit  to  sustain 
it.  Such  will  be  the  tendency  in  association.  If  all  take  the 
responsibility  they  can  never  harmonize;  if  one  takes  it,  the 
rest  must  do  without  it.  If  they  have  no  responsibility  thcjr 
will  not  live  the  lives  of  men,  but  of  children  or  of  slaves. 
Such  a  life  will  be  intolerable  and  will  not  be  long  endured 
by  those  who  have  a  wide  country  before  them  and  libertj 
of  locomotion.  Labor  under  such  circumstances  instead  of 
being  "  attractive"  will  be  but  loathsome  drudgery.  It  can  be 
pleasant  only  where  there  is  the  privilege  of  planning  aiid  re- 
alizing; and  the  responsibilities  of  life  are  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for.  To  take  away  these  is  to  rob  manhood  of  its  char- 
acteristics— and  if  association  succeeds,  it  will  make  mam  a 
walking  machine,  a  mere  limb  in  the  huge  body. 

What  will  be  the  religious  influence  in  association,  and  how 
will  it  be  secured?  On  this  point  there  is  a  marvelous  indefi- 
niteness  in  the  writings  of  associationists.  They  seem  to  have 
no  conception  of  the  nature  of  religion.  So  far  as  any  idea 
is  expressed,  it  is  about  this :  When  the  interests  of  the 
individual  and  of  the  community  become  identical,  selfishness 
must  cease,  for  he  that  loves  himself  must  love  his  neighbor. 
When  all  around  is  harmony  and  love,  and  the  turbulent  pas- 
sions are  lulled  to  rest,  the  principle  of  devotion  in  the  human 
soul  will  readily  find  its  object,  and  to  love  God  with  all  ihe 
21 
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heart  will  be  as  natural  as  to  lore  one's  self.    1^^  b  in  sab- 
stance  their  reasoning.    But  hear  Godwin: 

'*  The  heart  cannot  be  perverted,  for  these  yonng  children  hare  constantly  un- 
der their  eyes  eitamples  of  goodness,  cOncord,  and  harmony.  They  see  GJod  ia 
his  works;  they  feel  his  presence  m  themselve^-^among  ^emseWes;  in  the 
peace  of  the  society  in  which  lhi7  liTe,  in  the  harmony  of  their  own  feelings  and 
desires,  in  their  whole  being.  Their  life  is  a  perpetual  feeling  of  love  and  grat- 
itude towards  Grod  and  their  fellow  creatures.  They  are  ignorant  of  the  Snl^r- 
sire  passions,  hatred,  doubt,  and  incredulity.  In  the  infimt  of  faanDons*,  loye  and 
ftith  will  be  spontaneously  developed;  he  examines,  he  thinks,  he  reflects  for 
himself;  he  abandons  himself  to  his  natural  sentiments;  he  is  susceptible  nei- 
ther of  deceit,  nor  of  concealment,  nor  of  fear;  he  knows  but  troth,  he  q;>eaks  it 
as  he  feels  it  "—p.  63. 

A  beautiful  vision  this!  as  baseless  as  anj  other  dream. 
Such  stupid  ignorance  of  the  human  heart  is  inexcusable  ia 
those  who  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  on  earth.  To 
imagine  tfikit  selfishness  can  be  cured  by  bringing  eighteen 
hundred  persons  together  to  meddle  with  each  other's  inter- 
ests, is  the  last  edition  of  absurdity. 

Associationists  unite  upon  no  religious  principle.  Thej  fan- 
cy that  the  natural  harmony  will  be  so  perfect  that  religion 
will  take  care  of  itself.  That  is,  the  religions  sentiment  will 
develop  itself  in  all  alike,  and  sectarianism  will  die  a  natural 
death.  Such  perfect  order  may  not  be  realized  at  once,  but 
Fourier  supposes  the  effect  of  the  fall  will  be  removed  in  twelve 
generations.  To  get  through  with  these  twelve  generatioms, 
is  the  rub.  In  accordance  with  Fourier's  idea,  the  associa- 
tions now  going  into  operation,  are  formed  without  reference 
to  religious  belief.  Cases  occur  in  which  infidels  and  ortho- 
dox clergymen  are  united  in  the  regency,  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  remaining  members  are  no  less  various.  What  can 
they  do?  They  will  build  a  church  from  the  common  fund  far 
that  is  a  part  of  the  system.  The  preacher  will  occupy  the 
pulpit  one  Sabbath  and  the  infidel  the  next,  or  if  the  mem- 
bers are  not  half  infidels,  they  may  make  some  other  compro- 
mise. This  is  not  the  certain  result,  but  it  is  possible,  and 
perhaps  probable.  But  amid  interests  so  involved,  where 
hundreds  are  brought  so  closely  together,  a  powerful  religious 
influence  is  indispensable  to  harmony.  It  is  indispensable 
every  where  for  the  correction  of  selfishness  and  the  salvation 
of  the  soul.  But  in  a  community  so  intimately  related,  where 
each  individual  may  peril  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  wholc^ 
the  only  conservative  element  is  religion.  If  gospel  influ- 
ence can  be  maintained,  harmony  and  prosperity  are  the  re- 
sult. If  that  influence  fails,  there  are  elements  that  will  inva- 
riably work  ruin.    There  will  be  a  recklessness  in  regaiii  *to 
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many  interests  that  no  authority  can  restrain.  Can  this  in- 
fluence be  secured  in  association?  To  secure  it,  there  must 
be  union.  The  church  is  a  community  church*  It  is  built 
for  the  advancement  of  no  special  belief,  but  of  what  happens 
to  be  the  aggregate  of  religious  opinion  in  the  association. 
If  the  religious  teacher  does  more  than  to  represent  the  gen- 
eral opinioui  he  will  encounter  violent  prejudices  in  a  part  of 
the  association.  If  he  does  not  do  more,  no  influence  is  se- 
cured.  If  the  different  shades  of  sentiment  are  represented 
by  different  teachers,  there  will  be  no  unity  nor  harmony  of 
enort,  and  no  valuable  result.  If  one  Veels  the  necessity  of 
action,  he  encounters  the  jealousies  of  the  rest.  Thus  every 
plan  is  liable  to  be  frustrated.  In  the  present  arrangements 
of  society,  where  those  who  agree  in  sentiment  voluntarily 
unite  and  build  their  church  and  support  their  t#cher,  that 
teacher's  influence  is  often  counteracted  by  a  want  of  harmo- 
ny. How  will  the  diflSculties  be  increased  in  association,  where 
not  even  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  are  held 
in  common,  and  yet  all  bear  a  part  in  the  expense  of  public 
worship,  and  have  a  voice  in  determining  its  character!  Will 
those  who  have  never  paid  a  farthing  for  the  support  of  the 
Christian  service,  who  perhaps  have  never  taken  their  seat  in 
the  house  of  God,  cheerfully  lend  their  aid  to  a  scheme  which 
they  have  grown  old  in  despising?  Will  they  labor  to  imbue  th^ 
minds  of  men  with  sentiments  which  they  regard  eis  supersti- 
tion and  fanaticism?  What  will  the  devoted  Christian  do 
amid  such  conflicting  elements?  ^^What  communion  bath 
Hght  with  darkness,  or  what  part  hath  he  that  beKeveth  with 
an  infidel?" 

But  it  may  be  said,  those  may  unite  in  association  who  agree 
in  the  funaamentals  of  their  faith.  True,  they  may,  and 
much  evil  may  in  this  way  be  avoided.  As  yet  associations  have 
been  formed  without  reference  to  religious  opinion.  Suppose 
then,  those  unite  who  agree.  If  they  agree  in  the  truth,  they  can 
secure  the  influence  of  that  truth  among  themselves,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  the  world  would  be  profited  by  such 
an  arrangement.  If  they  agree  in  error  instead  of  truth,  they 
will  secure  no  prefer  religious  influence,  and  more  than  that, 
they  fortify  themselves  itk  error,  and  make  it  almost  impossible 
that  the  truth  should  ever  re^ch.  them*  The  Mormons,  the 
Shakers,  and  almost  all  other  religious  communities  are  illus- 
trations of  this  faet.  It  is  abiost  impossible  to  make  any  in^ 
preasion  upon  tbem^  beeauae  every  avenue  to  their  mind  is 
ciNwd.    They  have  adopted  their  principle-r-they  have  asso^ 
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ciated  upon  that  principle,  and  whether  true  or  false,  it  is  es- 
sential to  their  existence  as  a  ccanmunity*  They  say  to  the 
world,  ^  Let  us  alone.'' 

We  have,  then,  some  who,  so  far  as  relirion  is  concerned, 
may  associate  and  have  essential  truth.  There  are  multi- 
tudes of  others  who  by  association,  would  be  thrown  entirely 
beyond  the  reach  of  truth,  and  a  far  larger  class  who  have  no 
controlling  religious  sentiment,  and  who,  if  they  associate, 
must  be  entirely  without  a  religious  influence  of  any  descrip- 
tion. But  association  promises  to  take  men  as  they  are,  re^ 
organize  society,  and  reform  the  world.  If  we  were  safely 
through  with  the  first  twelve  generations,  educated  under  the 
benign  influences,  of  Fourierism  and  the  Eden  days  had  come 
again,  wQjanight  hope  that  our  Eves  and  our  Adams,  after  so 
much  sad  experience  of  the  serpent's  "  good  and  evil,"  could 
never  be  persuaded  to  taste  again  the  forbidden  fruit.  But 
what  hand  shall  reach  us  in  our  present  degradation,  and  lead 
us  through  these  antecedent  generations?  Fourierism  is  in- 
competent. 

We  have  briefly  considered  the  operation  of  the  association  . 
system  upon  labor,  upon  families,  upon  the  development  of  in- 
dividual mind  and  upon  the  interests  of  religion^  The  ques- 
tion still  remains:  Amid  all  these  interests,  what  is  the  pros- 
pect for  general  union  and  harmony  ?  Nor  need  we  here  the 
prophetic  gift,  nor  an  insight  that  falls  not  to  the  common  lot 
of  man.  If  there  are  opposing  interests  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
tell  that  these  will  breed  dissensions.  If  dissensions  exist 
among  the  members  of  a  conununity  so  intimately  related,  it 
needs  no  extraordinary  sense  to  apprehend  that  their  situa- 
tion will  be  very  uncomfortable,.  Will  the  individual  inter- 
est be  perfectly  bJended  with  the  interests  of  the  communi- 
ty, or  will  all  things  be  so  perfectly  balanced  that  there  can 
be  no  conflict  of  interests?  Such  is  the  expectation  of  asso- 
ciation.    Is  it  reasonable? 

Individual  interest  can  never  be  sunk  in  the  general  inter- 
est while  individuality  remains.  You  must  not  only  divest  man 
of  re£ison  and  will,  but  of  all  perception  of  personal  wants,  be- 
fore he  will  lose  the  desire  of  a  supply  for  those  wants.  Men 
forget  all  things  else  before  they  forget  themselves.  It  is  said 
that  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel  had  each  a  sack  or 
satchel  in  which  they  carried  whatever  refreshments  they 
might  need  for  the  day's  labor.  In  ihe  tumult  which  follow- 
ed the  confusion  of  tongues,  they  ran  pell  mell,  each  crying 
out,  sack  !  sack !    It  was  the  only  word  of  their  original  tonguet 
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wbkh  they  retainect;  and  to^tbis  dsj  the  wprd  'iack*  is  found 
in  aH  languages.  Thus  amid  the  blended  interests  of  associ- 
ation, we  may  expect  that  eacb  will  retain,  with  all  its  origi* 
nal  significance,  the  word  self;  and  if  they  should  cease  to 
build  the  common  tower,  and  go  their  ways  cTjin^^  self  helf! 
it  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  human. 

Nor  are  we  to  suppose  that  men  will  be  reasonable  in  judg-, 
ing  of  their  intereats  and  their  wants.  Noi*  will  there  be  any 
charm  in  association  which  will  make  each  contented  with  his 
proper  place.  There  ;sire  several  points  in  association  which 
it  wiU  be  next  to  impossible  to  dispose  of  without  wrangling. 
The  government  will  be  a  bone  o(  contention.  We  have 
seen  that  it  must  be  rigid,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  independent; 
no  independent  government  can  be  introduced.  The  people 
will  have  power  to  put  down  those  whom  they  put  up.  If  a 
dependent  government  become  rigid,  the  governed  will  not 
tolerate  ii^  they  are  the  sovereign  people.  But  the  govern- 
ment must  be  energetic  (Mr  every  interest  wiH  be  sacrificed. 
Thus  there  will  be  a  constas^t  struggle  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  governed.  There  is  no  fact  in  history  more 
striking  than  this,  that  the  subject  and  the  ruler  seldom  see 
alike.  The  subject  sees  no  necessity  for  those  restraints  and 
impositions  which   the    rufer  knows   absolutely    are  indis- 

Eensable  to  the  safety  of  his  realm..  The  subject  sees  only 
is  own  interest  and  convenience,  airf  acts  on  the  defen- 
sive; the  ruler  sees  the  general  interests,  and  exercises  his  au- 
thority to  protect  them.  Take  a  seminary  of  learning  as  an 
illustration.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  in  the  land  where 
the  students  do  not  look  with  some  degree  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like upon  the  whole  system  of  regulations.  There  is  a  con- 
stant struggling  against  restraint.  Why?  Because  they  look 
at  their  own  individual  convenience.  If  the  power  were  lodg- 
ed with  the  students — ^if  they  were  the  "  sovereign  people,"  on 
many  occasions  they  would  vote  faculties  and  boards  of  trust  into 
annihilation  and  erect  a  government  more  in  accordance  with 
their  own  feelings.  Why?  because  these  restraints  are  un- 
reasonable? No.  You  may  take  any  ten  of  those  students, 
and  lay  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  governing  the  college, 
and  they  would  re-enact,  if  they  dared,  those  very  regulations 
against  which  they  rebelled.  In  association  the  government 
must  be  sterner  than  in  a  colFege,  and  the  resistance  will  be 
greater.  It  will  be  impossible  for  the  mass  to  apprehend  the 
reasons  of  the  restraints  to  which  they  are  subjected;  and  as 
they  will  have  the  power  to  overturn,  change  will  follow 
21* 
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change,  until  anarchy  end  in  dissolution  or  despotism.  If  dis- 
solution be  the  result,  then  Fourierism  is  a  failure;  if  despot- 
ism result,  it  is  worse  than  a  failure,  for  it  is  a  positive  hin- 
drance to  civilization. 

Again,  there  will  be  trouble  in  dividing  the  labor.  Some 
kinds  of  labor  will  be  agreeable  and  some  disagreeable,  in 
spite  of  ^groups,'  and  ^series,'  and  'sacred  legions,^  and  'omnibus 
es^  and  itinerations.'  The  machinery  depended  on  for  making 
labor  attractive  would  sink  any  amount  of  capitaL  The  la- 
borers will  be  appointed  to  their  stations  much  as  the  soldiers 
in  an  army,  and  it  will  take  long  drilling  to  reconcile  them  to 
such  an  arrangement.  There  will  be  many  posts  of  respon- 
sibility and  unproductive  labor  which  will  seem  to  be  attended 
with  ecise  and  honor.  There  will  be  a  continual  effort  after 
these^  and  the  hard-working  man  will  k)ok  with  an  evil  eye 
upon  his  more  favored  neighbor.  Talk  with  those  who  are 
about  to  enter  an  association,  and  you  will  not  find  many  who 
expect  to  do  the  hard  work  and  drudgery  of  the  establishment. 
They  have  worked  too  hard  in  the  world  already;  they  are 
not  going  into  an  association  to  wear  out  their  lives,  you  may 
be  sure.  Those  who  have  read  the  writings  of  associationists 
know  that  they  labor  to  make  the  impression  that  hard  work 
will  not  be  required  in  their  system;  a  small  portion  of  the 
time  now  spent  in  labor  will  be  amply  sulScient  for  the  supply 
of  every  want.  Such  a  state  of  things  is  pleasant  to  think  of 
but  if  the  baseless  dream  be  not  speedily  dissipated^  their  year- 
ly dividend  wilJ  be  a  dividend  of  debts.  Hard  work  or  starv- 
ation will  be  the  dilemma — terrible  horns  for  one  to  face  who- 
has  been  led  into  an  association  by  reading  Brisbane's  pam- 
phlet. The  dire  necessity  will  not  be  yietded  to  without 
much  resistance  and  complaining.  If  there  be  not  mutual  re- 
criminations in  the  crisis,  it  will  be  an  honor  to  our  conmion 
humanity. 

But  it  is  an  important  matter  that  the  pay  should  be  divided 
as  well  as  the  labor.  It  would,  puzzle  the  wisest  economist  in 
the  world  to  discharge  this  duty  even  justly,  and  who  will  un- 
dertake to  do  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties?  In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  this  matter  regulates  itself;  every  man 
brings  the  market  price.  But  in  association  some  one  must 
take  the  responsibility  of  dividing  income  between  capital,  in- 
dustry, and  skill.  And  not  only  among  these  general  interests 
must  there  be  a  division,  but  each  individual  comes  in  for  a 
share.  The  promise  is  that  each  shall  receive  according  to 
his  labor  and  skill—- a  fair  promise,  but  whodiall  fulfil  itt  There 
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will  be  serious  grumbling  among  the  eighteen  hundred  when 
pay-day  comes,  unless  &ere  is  a  charm  in  Fourierism  which  is 
mightier  than  selfishness.  If  they  share  alike,  there  will  be 
complaining  because  they  are  not  paid  according  to  the  pow- 
ers brought  into  exercise.  If  they  do  not  share  alike  there 
will  be  dissatisfaction,  for  the  necessary  discriminations  will 
not  please.  There  is  many  a  man  with  loafer  tendencies,  * 
who  thinks  his  services  of  great  value  to  the  world,  and  who 
would  feel  much  af)used  if  he  were  turned  away  with -an  emp- 
ty  pocket.  But  i(  he  be  paid  according  to  his  idea  of  justice, 
his  industrious  neighbors  will  think  it  hard  that  he  should  loaf 
at  their  expense.  Another  will  have  his  name  on  the  sick 
list  when  his  neighbors  think  that  a  Mttle  hearty  exercise 
would  cure  him.  They  wiH  be  tried  to  find  their  pay  short- 
ened for  his  maintenance.  The  children  are  to  be  supported 
from  the  common  fund.  The  desolate  one,  whom  fortune  has 
not  favored  in  this  respect,  will  find  it  hard  to  bear  the  double 
trial  of  supporting  children  and  having  none.  The  edifice  is 
to  be  built  in  the  richest  style,  and  the  whole  establishment 
fitted  up  for  the  gratification  of  every  taste  and  sense.  The 
stem  advocate  of  retrenchment  mmt  foot  ike  bill^  and  he  will 
complain  of  the  aggression  upon  his  conscience  and  his  purse. 

These  are  but  hints  at  the  roots  of  bitterness  which  threaten 
to  spring  up.  They  may  seem  trifling,«but  they  are  suflScient- 
ly  important  to  make  life  in  association  exceedingly  uncom- 
fortable* The  more  the  members  are  freed  from  responsibili- 
ty and  c£ire,  the  more  will  these  small  matters  attract  their  at- 
tention and  irritate  their  minds.  They  must  have  responsibil- 
ity, and  they  will  find  it  in  watching  and  censuring  each  other. 
There  will  be  difficulties  too  in  regard  to  the  common  expen- 
ditures and  investments  of  the  common  fund.  Some  will  be 
influenced  by  economy  and  others  by  conscience.  The  staunch 
Grahamite  will  be  pained  to  know  that  his  capital  is  invested 
for  the  support  of  gluttony. 

We  have  noticed  with  some  interest  an  official  paper  of  the 
CHiio  Phalanx — an  association  which  has  commenced  a  settle- 
ment in  Belmont  county.  The  advantages  of  the  location  are 
set  forth,  and  among  other  things  it  is  announced  that  there  is 
on  the  domain  a  young  crab-apple  orchard  which  has  just  be- 
gun to  be  productive,  and  that  cider  from  that  orchard  sells 
readily  at  the  river  market  for  four  dollars  a  barrel.  This  is 
ominous.  Who  shall  say  tha.t  these  crab-apple*  will  not  prove 
apples  of  discord,  and  that  cider  produce  a  fermentation  suf- 
ficient to  explode  the  OhioHialanx?    This  is  one  anK>ng  the 
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multitude  of  caBe»  that  maj  occur.  How  can  alf  these  difficul- 
ties be  avoided?  Onlj  bj  making  each  man  keeper  of  his 
conscience  and  his  purse.  If  Fourierismcan  secure  such  ia- 
dependence,  it  will  do  more  than  it  promises. 

Dut  if  turmoils  should  arise  in  association,  they  will  not  be 
neighborhood  animosities  but  family  quarrels,  and  therefore 

'  the  more  disagreeable.  To  be  at  variance  vrith  a  neighbor 
^hom  you  seldom  meet,  is  unpleasant,  but  to  have  the  hostility 
transferredio  your  own  family,  so  that  you  are  reminded  of  it 
whenever  you  enter  your  door  or  sit  down  at  your  table,  is  a 
tenfold  eviL  The  more  closely  the  fire-brands  are  brought  to- 
gether, the  hotter  is  the  flame.  "  Better  is  a  (Mnner  of  herbs- 
where  love  is,  than  a  stalled  ox  and  hatred  therewith."  Fou- 
rierism  promises  the  ox  with  love;  it  will  succeed  beyond  our 
expectation  if  it  does  not  furnish  the  herbs  with  hatred. 

If  the  views^  presented  are  in  general  correct  we  shall  have 
in  association  a  vast  amount  of  unproductive  labor,  because  in 
every  complicated  laboring  establishment  there  must  be  man^ 
managers  and  superintendents.  The  productive  labor  will  be 
comparatively  inefficient,  because  it  will  be  secured  by  day- 
wages,  without  the  incentives  ofindividual  interest  and  respon- 
sibility. Labor  will  be  converted  into  drudgecy;  for  in  the 
eflTort  to  render  it  attractive,  the  only  real  attractions  are  re- 
moved. Family  relations  will  be  endangered,  if  not  annihila- 
ted; for  members  of  the  same  family  will  be  little  more  inti*- 
mately  associated  than  members  of  different  families;  and  to 
believe  that  the  social  feelings  can  be  so  generalized  that  three 
hundred  families  shall  be  blended  into  one  in  sympathy  and 
affection  and  mutual  influence,  requires  Fourier's  faith  in  hit- 
manity — a  faith  of  which  ignorance  is  the  mother. 

The  situation  will  be  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  in- 
dividual mind,  because  personal  responsibility  will  be  removed; 
and  a  rigid  despotism  which  extends  to  all  the  interests  of  life 
will  take  the  place  of  freedom*     It  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the 
excellencies  of  the  system  that  many  who  are  now  deficient  ia 

judgment  and  too  ignorant  to  economize  their  labor  and  ex- 
penditures, can  be  saved  the  responsibility.  The  slaves  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.  Why  are  they  unable }  and 
when  will  they  be  able  until  they  are  permitted  to  try?  Let 
us  not,  in  attempting  to  relieve  the  deficiences  of  our  fellow^ 
men,  introduce  a  system  that  will  re-pro&ce  and  perpetuate 
those  deficiences. 

The  interests  of  religion  will  be  sustained  with  difficulty  for 
want  of  union;  or  if  union  exist  it  will  oftener  be  a  union  ia 
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error  than  in  truth;  and  an  association  huilt  upon  error  will 
perpetuate  error  while  it  exists.  You  wrest  from  the  Shakers 
their  error  and  you  destroy  their  associa^on. 

The  prospect  of  general  union  and  all  that  is  agreeable  in 
social  life  is  dark  amid  the  conflicting  interests  of  selfishness 
and  conscientiousness,  of  pay-days  and  labor  days,  of  extrava- 
gance and  retrenchment,  of  expenditure  and  investment,  and 
the  ten  thousand  notions  and  feelings  that  exist  among  the 
best  eighteen  hundred  that  the  world  can  furnish. 

But  it  i$  said,  the  practicability  of  the  system  has  already 
been  demonstrated,  and  the  prosperity  of  Shaker  settlements 
is  triumphantly  pointed  out  in  evidence.  If  Shaker  despot- 
ism is  to  be  the  result  of  gissociation,  civilization  can  well  do 
without  it.  And  let  it  be  understood  that  Shakers  unite  upon 
a  strong  religious  sentiment,  powerful  enough  to  lead  them  to 
renounce  the  world,  and  all  the  charms  of  social  and  domestic 
life.  They  enter  the  community  with  the  same  feelings  with 
which  nuns  take  the  vail  and  monks  immure  themselves  in 
their  cloisters.  It  is  their  religion.  No  such  influence  is 
aimed  at  in  Fourierism  and  no  such  permanency  will  be  se- 
cured. 

Many  who  have  little  confidence  in  Fourierism  still  think 
that  association  might  succeed  among  families  thoroughly  in)- 
bued  with  the  principles  of  religion.  It  is  a  dictate  of  true 
wisdom  to  avoid  temptation,  and  not  rush  into  it  from  a 
confidence  in  the  power  of  religious  principle.  It  is  not  safe 
to  institute  a  system  which  naturally  tends  to  discord,  with 
the  hope  that  religioa  will  secure  harmony.  Religioa  can 
never  thrive  in  a  social  system  which  perverts  most  of  the 
principles  of  our  nature.  If  you  could  insure  the  contin^ 
uance  of  the  gospel  spirit,  that  spirit  would  secure  the  perma- 
nence and  prosperity  of  any  form  of  society;  but  like  the  lean 
kine  of  Pharaoh,  the  vicious  form  of  society  will  devour  the 
saving  element  and  continue  as  ill  favored  as  before.  One  of 
the  first  evils  observed  would  be  the  absence  of  the  very  prin- 
ciple depended  on  for  salvation,  and  backsliding  and  apostacy 
would  bring  ruin  in  their  trait).  Association  is  as  dangerous 
to  the  good  as  to  the  bad.. 

With  Fourier's  Philosophy  and  Theology  we  shall  not  med- 
dle. They  are  too  fanciful  and  ethereal  to  exert  much  influ- 
ence in  this  country.  Another  such  dreamer  has  not  lived 
since  S  wedenborg  died.  The  practical  part  of  his  system  has 
been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  this  utilitarian  age,  as  the  great; 
iesideratumj  while  his  "universal  harmonies "  and  ^analo-* 
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gies"  are  left  for  those  who  delight  in  dreams*  Fourier  may 
regard  man  as  not  only  immortal  but  eternal,  and  by  a  perpet- 
ual metempsychosis  passing  **  from  earth  to  heaven,  from  heav- 
en to  earth ^,"  he  majf^regard  the  earth  itself  and  the  heavenly 
bodies  as  intelligent  beings  intermediate  between  man  and 
God,  and  man  and  God  and  planets,  all  by  a  sort  of  pantheis- 
tic relation  constituting  one  being— all  such  matters  are  of  lit- 
tle account;  he  has  discovered"  the  combined  order  of  social 
life"  and  his  visions  of  terrestrial  bliss  have  to  many  minds  al- 
most the  authority  of  inspiration* 

The  fact  that  Fourier  and  his  admirers  quote  so  freely  frona 
the  scriptures,  has  led  many  to  suppose  that  they  are  genu- 
ine believers.  Such  may  be  undeceived  by  reading  attentive- 
ly parapraphs  like  the  following: 

"  As  to  acts  whick  morality  forbids  because  they  are  accidentally  hurtful  wi- 
der certain  social  forms,  Fourier  says  that  they  must  cease  to  be  culpable  in  ft 
medium  in  which  they  would  be  innocent 

*'  Thus  in  our  present  society,  Fourier  says  that  freedom  in  matters  of  lot* 
would  lead  to  a  frightful  confusion — to  the  abandonment  of  children,  to  the  deg- 
radation of  women,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  family,  which  is  the  single  baie 
of  civilized  society.  Moralists  have,  therefore,  a  thousand  reasons  for  insisting 
upon  exclusive  marriages  and  denouncing  every  violation  of  the  law  upon  which 
social  order  reposes. 

'*  But  if  men  lived  in  a  society  where  a  larger  liberty  in  marriage  and  divorce 
would  be  without  danger,  where  it  would  tend  to  strengthen  the  reciprocal  af- 
fections of  both  parents  and  children,  where  it  would  render  all  the  relations  of 
the  sezes^  trank,  loyal  and  truthful,  then  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  pecu* 
liar  condemnations  with  which  it  is  now  necessarily  visited.  Fourier,  therefore^ 
yegarding  the  passion  of  love  as  good,  useful,  and  innocent  in  itself,  has  proceed- 
ed to  describe  its  probable  influence  in  future  states  of  society  with  a  boldness  and 
freedom  that  have  shocked  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  many  worthy  people.** 
Godwin*s  Famphleti  p  86, . 

"  The  passion  of  love  he  argues,  before  it  can  yield  all  the  results  of  which  it  i» 
capable,  must  undergo  a  similar  organization  by  series  to  meet  all  the  wants  of 
all  the  natures  that^od  sends  into  existence.  The  first  organization  therefore  i» 
that  of  the  Vestal  ic'corporation,  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  most  purely  spir- 
itual relations  between  the  sexes,  and  which  is  surrounded  by  the  most  attractive 
charms  and  most  ennobling  honors,  to  retain  its  members  as  long  as  possible 
within  its  instructions  ;  another  would  be  a  corporation  of  Constancy,  as  we 
have  said,  at  which  the  most  part  of  men  and  women  would  stop  ;  while  othem 
again,  named  Bacchantes,  Bayaderes^  &e.  &o.,  would  pa8»into other  corporationa 
not  so  strict  in  their  re(|uirements.  Snch  characters  as  Aspasia^  Ninon  De 
L'EncIos  ^.c,  Fourier  regards  as  essential  parts  in  the  variety  of  the  human 
race,  who  will  always  exist,  and  who  must  be  allowed  for  in  every  scheme  of 
philosophy,  and  whom  society,  instead  of  rudely  thrusting  from  its  charities, 
must  turn  to  some  good  aocountc  The  most  irregular  natures  must  be  made  ta 
co-operate  in  th#  production  of  harmonio  results." — Godwiu^s pamphUtt  p,  89. 

Fourier  would  not  have  his  followers  attempt  to  realize  this 
liberty  and  harmony  too  soon;  but  he  supposes  that  in  three 
centuries  the  time  will  come  **  when  every  one  of  the  radical 
passions  of  man  must  receive  its  highest  development  and 
when  society  most  be  adapted  to  that  development."    Such 
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speculations  are  unfortunate  on  the  part  of  one  who  asks  the 
confidence  of  men  either  as  a  Christian  or  a  philosopher. 

But  Fourierism  is  abroad  in  the  world*  and  has  its  mission 
here.  That  it  will  do  good,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  The 
evils  and  oppressions  of  society  need  to  be  brought  out  dis- 
tinctly and  pressed  upon  the  heart  of  the  world.  The  wri- 
ters on  association  will  do  this  work,  and  some  other  hand 
than  Fourier's  will  apply  the  remedy.  That  it  will  do  evil  is 
greatly  to  be  feared;  for  these  same  writers,  in  their  zeal  to 
expose  the  evils  of  our  present  social  system,  regard  with  too 
much  lenity  the  crime  which  results  from  poverty  and  oppreg* 
sion.  We  may  pity  the  viclim  of  poverty  and  degradation, 
but  to  call  his  sin  by  any  other  name  than  that  which  the  law 
of  God  attaches  to  it — to  vent  all  our  indignation  upon  the  sys- 
tem while  we  have  not  a  word  of  rebuke  for  the  sin,  is  a  wrong 
done  to  the  sinner  as  well  as  to  society. 

Fourierism  is  abroad  and  must  be  tried.  It  comes  with  a 
fair  face  and  loud  promises.  It  claims  to  be  not  one  of  the 
reforms  of  the  age  but  the  embodiment  of  all  reform.  It 
strikes  at  the  root  of  universal  ill  and  scatters  the  seed  of  univer- 
sal good.  Will  the  world  let  such  a  chance  slip?  Never. 
Already  thirty  or  forty  associations  have  been  formed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  land,  and  the  next  ten  years  will  decide 
their  fate.  What  an  accomodating  world  this  is  to  test  for 
our  advantage,  without  charge,  the  virtues  of  every  seeming 
good.  The  quack  appears  and  cries  up  his  nostrum.  *'  Let 
us  try  it,''  says  the  world,  already  doctored  to  death  by  prom- 
ises as  fair,  and  down  goes  the  sickening  drug.  The  quack 
may  perish  in  the  convulsions  that  follow,  b#t  the  shock  is 
soon  over,  and  some  men  grow  wiser,  whe&er  the  wo  rid  does 
or  not. 
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ARTICLE  XL 

TheopneDstOB, 

Or  Select  Scripture  Passages  Considered:  By  Samuel  Hanr 
son  Coxy  D.  D.y  Pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
Brooklyn^  JV.  Y. 

Bf  the  Bcoiof  JCditor. 

A  very  remarkable  book  this,  assuredly,  a  book  consistiog 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty  16  mo  pages,  no  less  than  one 
third  of  which  are  occupied  with  an  inscription  ^  To  the  Hon. 
Joseph  Courten  Homblower,  L.  L.  D,,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  ruling  elder  in  the  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church,  Newark,  N.  J,"  together  with  "  Introductory  Ob- 
servations." All  this  accumulation  of  labor,  attended  with  no 
little  pomp  and  circumstance,  is  expended  in  laying  the  foua- 
dation  for  the  explanation  of  nine  select  verses,  or  passages  of 
scripture,  with  the  addition  of  a  short  address,  at  the  close,  to 
sabbath-school  teachers.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  work  is, 
that  the  foundation  of  the  building  has  but  little  adaptation  to 
the  superstructure.  The  Inscription  and  Introduction  both 
would  be  almifet  if  not  quite  as  well  adapted,  we  should  think, 
to  constitute  an  introduction  to  a  general  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  as  to  the  criticisms  here  presented.  In  the  Inscription, 
for  example,  the  author  approaches  a  discussion  of  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Bible.  One  argument  adduced  is  the  fact — a  fact 
which  the  author  fully  establishes,  that  George  Washington 
was  not  only  a  believer  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  scrip- 
tures, but  also  a  professed  Christian.  We  give  the  following 
extract  from  the  testimony  which  Dr.  C.  has  adduced  on  this 
point. 

"  I  have  the  following  anecdote  from  unquestionable  aathoritf .  It  has  nerer, 
I  think,  been  given  to  the  public;  but  I  received  it  from  the  venerable  clergy- 
man, (the  Rev.  Dr.  HiUyer,)  who  had  it  irom  the  lips  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johns 
himself. 

"  While  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Washington,  lay  encamp- 
ed in  tlie  environs  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  it  occurred  that  the  service  of  th« 
eommnnion,  then  observed  semi-annually  only,  was  to  be  administered  in  th« 
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Presbyteriaa  church  in  that  village.  In  the  morning  of  the  previons  week,,  the 
Creneral,  after  his  accustomed  inspection  of  the  camp,  visited  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Johns,  then  pastor  of  that  church,  and  after  the  usual  preliminanet, 
thus  accosted  him;  **  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  cele*  ' 
brated  with  you  next  Sunday.  I  would  learn  if  it  accords  with  the  canons  of 
your  church  to  admit  communicants  of  another  denomination?"  The  Doctor 
rejoined,  'most  certainly  ;  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian  table,  General,  but 
THE  Lord's  tablk;  and  hence  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his  followers,  of 
whatever  name."  The  General  replied,  "  I  am  glad  of  it;  that  is  as  it  ought  to 
be  :  but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the  ^ct,  I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from 
yourself,  as  I  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion.  Though  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities." 

The  Doctor  re-assured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  General  was  found 
seated  with  the  communicants  the  next  Sabbath. "  ' 

These  statements,  the  author  adds,  "  are  neither  forgeries, 
nor  fictions,  nor  fancies,  but  veritable  facts." 

*'  And  they  prove  that  Washington  was  a  Christian — at  least  so  far  as  a  sound 
profession  of  the  ftdth  of  the  Redeemer  must  be  taken  by  us,  who  cannot  search 
the  heart,  as  evidence  of  the  reality.  And  this  fact  is  worth  knowing,  worth 
verifying,  worth  commemorating,  worth  publishing!  There  are  thousands  and 
millions  in  the  world,  and  in  either  hemisphere,  whom  that  announcement  would 
more  effect,  in  favor  of  the  truth,  than  a  hundred  better  arguments.  Christianity' 
is  the  only  religioo  of  rational  evidence  in  the  world.  Its  rational  evidence,  di- 
rect and  indirect,  internal,  external,  and  collateral,  is  a  pile  magnificent,  homo- 
genous, and  impregnable.  Age  only  improves  it.  Time  and  history  are  its  trib- 
utaries. While,  among  others,  this — its  adaptation  to  convince  the  greatest 
minds,  and  to  subdue  the  proudest,  by  means  so  legitimate  and  so  rational  as  an 
intelligent  and  candid  acquaintance  with  its  nature,  and  all  its  remedies  for  all 
our  maladies,  its  provisions  for  our  moral  ruin,  and  its  blood-bought  mercies  for 
our  guilt;  this  adaptation  is  wonderful  and  overwhelming;  and  every  example  of 
its  grand  effect,  especially  every  eminent  example,  is  demonstrative  of  its  divin- 
ity and  monumental  of  its  truth.  Hence  let  us  bless  €rod  that  we  may  add  the 
name  of  Washington  to  a  galaxy  of  luminaries  so  illustrious!  It  cancels  the 
splendor  of  all  the  infidels  that  ever  lived.  Let  us  contemplate  its  pure  and 
placid  dignity." 

Beautiful  gems  are  found  in  this  last  parapr^ph,  gems  none 
the  less  beautiful  or  valuable  because  found  where  we  least 
expected  to  find  them.  In  respect  to  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  work,  we  would  say,  that  while  the  book  is  such 
an  one  as  no  other  man  would  have  written,  it  is,  what  we 
should  expect  from  the  author,  besprinkled  throughout  with 
beautiful  and  valuable  gems  of  thought,  rendering  the  whole 
not  a  little  interesting,  and  hy  no  means  unworthy  of  an  at- 
tentive perusal.  For  ourselves,  we  have  no  objection  to  the 
work,  because  in  the  language  of  the  writer  himself, "  the  style 
is  quite  peculiar,  and  the  whole  thing  remarkably  charac- 
teristic." "  Every  man,  amid  gifts  differing^  seems  to  have 
his  own  proper  gift  of  God  for  edification.  He  must  then  be 
himself,  do  as  well  as  he  can,  and  rejoice  in  all  those  who  can 
do  better" — another  gem  worthy  of  being  had  in  longreinem- 
brance. 
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There  are  two  features  of  the  book  with  which  we  arc  not 
so  well  pleased.  The  first  is,  what  appears  to  us,  an  undue 
veneratihn  for  titles.  We  have  seldom  met  with  a  book  whose 
pages  are  so  profusely  adorned  (we  should  rather  say  disfig- 
ur^)  with  the  phrases,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  Esq.,  &c.  We  will 
present  a  single  paragraph  as  a  specimen.  In  giving  the 
evidence  pertaining  to  Washington  above  referred  to,  the 
writer  felt  himself  called  upon  to  say  something  of  the  principal 

witness, Johns,  D.  D.  This  fact  occasioned  the  following 

episode,  for  the  occurrence  of  which  in  this  place,  we  are  some- 
what at  a  loss  to  assign  a  reason,  unless  it  be  the  dazzling  ef- 
fact  of  D.  Ds.  upon  the  eye  of  the  author. 

**  Dr.  Johns  b^gan  hit  ministry  at  Morristown,  Aug.  13, 1742.  He  wis  ordain- 
ed and  installed  pastor,  Feb.  6, 1743,  and  entered  into  rest,  in  Septenaber,  1794; 
having  served  his  people  in  the  gospel  more  than  half  a  century.  His  sncceaaors 
were,  the  Rev.  James  Richards,  D.  D.,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Fisher,  D.  D.,  the  Rev. 
William  A.  McDowel,  D.  D.  and  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  D.  D.  all  living; 
not  to  mention  the  present  incmnbents  of  two  churches  in  that  beantifiil  and  £- 
vored  town." 

Another  feature  of  the  work  with  which  We  are  still  less 
pleased  is  the  marked  absence  of  a  pervading  seriousness, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  characterize  all  comments 
upon  the  sacred  Tolume;on  those  parts  especially  which  pertain 
to  eternity,  and  other  kindred  subjects,  a  seriousness  pene- 
trating the  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  with  the  conviction  that  he 
is  treeing  on  holy  ground.  But  few  of  the  articles  in  this 
volume,  although  treating  upon  subjects  appropriate  in  them- 
selves to  such  occasions,  could  profitably  be  read  in  a  prayer- 
meeting,  where  the  attendants  feel  that  they  are  in  "the  house 
of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven."  It  is  not  enough,  that  truth 
is  spoken^  and  uttered  in  a  striking  manner.  The  entire  as- 
pect of  truth  pertaining  to  God,  and  Immortality  is  deeply  seri- 
ous, and  solemn,  and  truth  is  never  represented  as  she  is,  unless 
these  features  are  distinctly  copied.  We  cite  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  above  remarks,  the  following  appended  in  a  note 
to  his  comments  on  the  passage,  ^  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the 
ttrait  gate." 

**  One  good  brother,  some  years  ago,  when  the  controversy  raged  about  the 
i^itity  or  the  inability  of  accountable  ni^,  preached  a  quietus  sermon  to  the 
whole  subject,  from  this  very  excellent  and  often  abused  passage.  It  was  mar- 
vellotfsly  satisfactory  to  many  who  walked  in  the  sparks^  which  tt  had  kindled  r 
and  perhaps  quite  as  much  so  to  his  own  orthodox  equanimity.  .  It  was  strained 
thus :  '  Here,  my  brethren,  the  whole  question  is  decided,  and  that  by  the  high- 
est authority  too,  the  Lord  himself.  Such  a  preacher  of  inability  was  our  bles- 
sed Lord.  They  seek  to  entar,  says  he,  and  thetf  are  not  able.  What  is  this  but 
Ihe  doctrine  of  human  inability  T  It  is  too  plaiii  for  argument.  The  Savior  ham 
far  ever  decided  it.    Only  believe.' 
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So  plain  have  thousands  beside  him  made  it,  in  their  own  wayy  tnd  to  their 
own  devout  approbation.  We  say  no  more— except  that  if  the  public  'only  be* 
lieve'  what  all  sincere  advocates  of  imbecility  and  paralysis  venture  to  make 
'too  plain  for  argument,'  they  can  have  their  faith  fed  by  the  wholesale!  Neither 
preacher,  nor  hearer,  in  such  cases,  ever  thinks  of  the  native  sense,  never  search* 
es  for  it,  never  values  it,  and  never  finds  it.  In  the  meantime  their  blunders* 
dreams,  and  drivels,  are  let  off,  on  an  edified  and  congenial  auditory,  for  the  very 
super-quintessence  ofpiety,'orthodoxy,  and  wisdom.  O  what  innovators  and 
susceptably  heretical  ones  are  they  who  seek  for  the  native  tense  and  find  it  I 
What  a  crime  against  pious  stupidity  V* 

We  fully  endorse  every  thing  in  the  above,  passage,  bat  the 
manner.  To  that,  in  such  a  connection,  especiaUy,  we  have 
serious  objections.  We  will  here  drop  tiie  remark  in  passings 
that  had  the  Dr.  carefully  studied  the  ^native  sense"  of  those 
parts  of  scripture  which  bear  upon  the  doctrine  of  full  redemp- 
tion through  faith  in  Christ,"  a  doctrine  by  him  miscalled  Per- 
fectionism, he  would  not  have  "  traveled  out  of  the  record"  as 
he  has  done,  in  his  Introductory  Observations,  ^  to  speak  evil 
of  that  which"  now,  ^  he  understands  not." 

We  are  now  prepared  for  a  statement  of  our  object  in  in- 
troducing the  volume  before  us  to  our  readers.  It  is  as  a  ba- 
ms of  a  plan  which  we  hope  to  prosecute  in  successive  num- 
bers of  the  Quarterly,  to  wit:  the  consideration  of  select 
PASSAGES  of  scripture.  Iu  the  presecution  of  our  design,  we 
intend  to  avail  ourselves  of  any  suggestions,  oral  or  written, 
which  we  may  regard  as  useful  to  our  readers.  Nor  do  we 
expect  that  all,  or  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  articles  will  be 
written  by  ourselves.  We  have  taken  the  work  above  refer- 
red to,  as  introductory  to  our  design,  because  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Dr.  Cox's  criticisms  on  the  two  following  passages 
of  Scripture: 

*<  But  if  our  gospel  he  hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lost :  in  whom  the  God  •£ 
tlHS  world  hath  blinded  the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  lest  the  light  •£ 
the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God  should  shine  unto  them.'* 
2  Car.  4:  3,  4. 

The  following  is  the  Doctor's  paraphrased  translation  of 
the  passage. 

*<  If  however  the  veil  is  found  on  the  gospel^  notwithstanding,  I  will  show 
^ou  how  it  comes  there  ;  it  is  veiled  by  means  of  perishable  things  allowed  to 
intervene,  by  which  things  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blinded  the  perceptions  of 
the  unbelieving,  so  that  the  radiation  of  the  glotious  gospel  of  Chnst,  who  ii  th« 
image  of  God,  might  not  illumine  th«m." 

An  entirely  new  and  very  striking  view  of  the  passage  is 
given  by  this  explanation.  The  question  is,  does  it  give  the 
original,  *  native  sense '  of  the  passage.  We  think  it  does  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1*  The  new  rendering  agrees  perfectly  with  the  ori{^Qal« 
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as  perfectly  as  the  common  translation.  The  literal  meaning 
of  the  term  rendered  "  hid  "  is,  as  all  acquainted  with  the  orig- 
inal are  aware,  covered  or  vailed.  So  also  the  phrases,  •'  ta 
them  that  are  lost,"  and  ^'  in  whom,"  may,  with  equal  proprie- 
ty, so  far  as  the  original  is  concerned,  be  rendered — by  things 
that  perish^  and  by  which.  No  one  who  will  carefully  consult 
the  original  will  deny  these  statements. 

2.  There  are,  in  the  common  translation,  intrinsic  difficul- 
ties, from  which  the  rendering  under  consideration  is  entirely 
free.  According  to  the  former,  for  example,  the  Apostle  is 
made  to  say,  that  there  is  one  class  of  men,  *^  the  lost,"  to 
whom  the  gospel  is  hid,  and  thatm  these^i\\e  minds  of  another 
class,  ^  those  that  believe  not,"  have  been  blinded  by  the  God 
of  this  worid,  a  thought  surely  which  an  inspired  apostle  nev- 
er designed  to  express.  Had  the  sacred  writer  designed  to 
designate  persons  instead  of  things^  by  the  words  rendered 
**  lost,",  and  '^  in  whom,"  he  would  have  expressed  himself  thus: 
If  our  gospel  is  vailed,  it  is  vailed  to  them  that  are  lost,  whose 
minds  the  God  of  this  world  hath  blinded,  &c.  From  all 
such  difficulties,  the  passage,  according  to  the  latter  renderings 
is  totally  free 

3.  This  rendering  also  agrees  more  perfectly  and  striking- 
ly with  the  context.  In  the  preceding  chapter  the  apostle 
says  that  thfre  was  a  vail  between  the  mind  of  the  Jew  and 
the  truth  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures — a  fact  equally  true,  as 
he  had  elsewhere  shown,  of  the  mass  of  mankind  in  respect  ta 
the  gospel.  How  appropriate,  how  correspondent  with  his 
great  design,  then  to  state  the  means  by  which  the  God  of 
this  world  vails  the  truth,  "  the  glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed 
God  "  from  the  minds  of  men,  namely,  the  perishable  things 
of  this  life. 

4.  The  meaning  of  the  term  lost  when  applied  to  persons 
instead  of  things,  is  entirely  indefinite,  and  imparts  a  vague- 
ness to  the  whole  passage.  This  term  as  applied  to  persons, 
is  used,  as  Dr.  C.  has  shown,  in  three  and  only  three  senses  ia 
tiie  Bible— na§(  designating  all  whoareunregenerate  and  whon^ 
Christ  is  now  ready  to  save — or  those  who,  in  consequence  of 
aggravated  Aik  o^re  abandoned  of  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d«-or  those 
who  have  passed  into  eternity  l^jond  the  reach  of  hope.  Ii^ 
which  of  these  senses  iball  we  understand  t^e  terpa,  (ii  we  ap* 
ply  it  to  persons,)  ia  th^  passage  under  consideration  ?  Not  in 
the  last  two  e]^:lust?e^$  for  the  gospel  is  in  fact  vailed  to 
others  as  well  as  t^  them*  To  apply  it  to  all  sinners,  indis* 
criminateljs  tetkeift  away  the  sdemo  empbiisid  which  the  apgisk 
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tie  here  evidently  attaches  to  the  term.  Thus  obscuritj  and 
perplexity  is  thrown  over  the  whole  passage,  if  the  term  un* 
der  consideration  is  applied  to  persons.  Perfect  sunlight,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  thrown  over  the  whole  of  it  by  the  new 
rendering.  What  deep  and  solemn  interest  too  is  imparted 
to  the  passage.  Things  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  and 
imperishable  are  vailed  from  the  mind  by  things  finite  and 
perishable,  and  vailed  too  by  an  arch  enemy,  for  the  exclusive 
purpose  of  pre  venting  the  ^*  radiation  of  the  glorious  gospel  of 
Christ,  who  is  the  image  of  God,''  from  illuminating  the  mind- 
5.  According  to  the  new  explanation,  the  passage  expres- 
ses a  fact  which  accords  with  universal  experience,  a  fact  too 
which  it  infinitely  concerns  men  to  understand.  It  is  a  fact, 
and  a  most  solemn  one,  that  wherever  the  gospel  is  veiled  to 
the  human  mind,  it  is  veiled  by  things  that  perish.  It  is  a 
fact  equally  true  and  important,  that  the  God,  of  this  world 
does  and  can  employ  no  other  means  with  which  to  vail  the 
glorious  gospel  from  the  minds  of  men.  How  important  that 
all  men  should  be  made  sensible  of  this  truth.  In  it,  the  real 
nature  of  the  wiles  of  the  great  enemy  stand  revealed.  In  it, 
the  real  relations  of  men  to  things  seen,  and  temporal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  things  unseen  and  eternal  on  the  other,  are 
made  fully  manifest.    In  it,  tdo,  the  infinite  folly,  madness  and 

?iilt  of  unregenerate  men  are  rendered  fearfully  conspicuous, 
hey  themselves  voluntarily  permit  things  known  and  ac- 
knowledged to  be  finite  and  perishable,  lovail  from  their 
minds  things  known  and  acknowledged  to  be  infinite,  eternal, 
and  imperishable.  Who,  in  view  of  such  a  truth,  does  not  feel 
that  **  the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil,"  and  that 
^  madness  is  in  their  heart  white  they  live?"  For  ourselves, 
we  feel  grateful  to  Dr.  Cox  for  having  thus  elucidated  this  im- 
portant passage. 

In  respect  to  the  next  passage  to  which  we  invite  atten- 
tion, we  will  give  the  author's  explanation  in  his  own  words, 
without  fully  endorsing  it  ourselves.  Great  additional  inter- 
est is  imparted  to  the  passage  by  the  new  rendering,  which, 
for  this  reason,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

**  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions ;  if  it  were  not  so  /  wmUd  kmf$ 
teftfyott.'*— JohnU;  3. 

The  last  moiety  ol  the  text  ought  to  be  rendered,  not  as  here,  indicatiVely  and 
deekratiTely,  but  interrogatively  and  appellantJy.  Our  blessed  Savior  is  com- 
^rting  his  disciples  in  near  prospect  of  his  departure,  and  he  is  reproving  affeo- 
ftonately  their  want  of  steady  and  equal  faith  in  his  word.  He  says,  Let  not 
mur  heart  be troubUd.  Ye  believe  m  God;  believe  also  m  me.  in  my  FaAer*§ 
lmi$e  ate  wumy  mansunu.    If  it  were  not  so  would  Ikave  told  you  f**    Aaifbt 
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bid  Mid,  If  it  were  not  w  I  have  taid,  would  J  ever  bare  satd  itf  Would  If. 
think  you,  speak  what  ia  not  00  ?  Your  unbelief  impeaches  ^our  SaVior^s  truth. 
Yet,  think  who  I  am.  Is  it  my  way  to  deceive  men,  especially  my  own  loved 
disciples  7  Am  I  crafty,  or  do  I  attempt  to  take  you  with  gmile  7  My  wc^dg 
are  truth  only:  for  your  safety,  your  wisdom,  your  consolation,  then,  believe  them 
cordially;  and  know  that  I  am  that  Amen,  that  faithful  and  true  witness,  wh» 
cannot  be  deceived,  and  who  would  not  deceive.' 

As  it  stands  in  our  version,  it  is  at  best  obscure  and  of  difficult  interpretation. 
It  seems  also  absurd.  '  If  it  were  not  so,  I  would  have  told  you ;'  that  is,  i£ 
there  bad  been  nothing  there,  I  should  have  made  a  full  repon  about  it  If  there 
had  been  no  mansions,  no  Cither's  house,  no  place  for  you,  I  would  have  told  yon 
all  about— nothing.  As  interrogatively  rendered,  the  sense  is  clear.  It  is  ia 
keeping  with  the  whole  scope  of  the  context.  It  is  of  admirable  use.  Gramma|E 
«nd  sense  sanction  it.  ' 

Bj  a  similar  change  of  punctuation,  another  passage,  which 
as  it  now  stands,  is  exceedingly  obscure,  and  conveys  almost 
no  real  meaning  to  the  mind,  is  rendered  perfectly  conspicu- 
ous, and  tenderly  impressive. 

<<  Then  cometh  he  to  his  disciples  and  saith  unto  theao.  Sleep  on  now  and 
take  your  rest:  behold  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  intcK 
the  hands  of  sinners.  Rise,  let  us  be  going:  behold  he  is  at  hand  that  doth  be* 
tray  me,"— Mat.  26;  45» 

According  to  Knapp,  Prof.  Robinson,  and  Schleusner,  the 
phrase  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest,"  should  be  render^ 
ed-^Do  you  even  still,  or  even  now,  sleep  on  and  take  youj? 
rest?  The  Savior  after  he  entered  the  garden  with  his  disci* 
pies,  took  with  him,  a  little  distance  from  the  rest,  Peter,  and 
the  two  sonfc  of  Zebedee,  and  soon  becoming  overwhelmed 
with  a  weight  of  sorrow  which  brought  him  to  the  vel^e  of 
dissolution^,  he  required  them  ta  tarry  where  they  were  and 
watch  with  him.  Going  to  a  little  distance,  *'*he  fell  upon  his 
face,"  and  prayed  that  if  it  were  possible,  the  cup  which  was 
being  commended  to  his  lips,  might  pass  from  him»  Rising 
froH)  prayer,  he  returns  to  his  disciples  and  finds  them  asleep. 
Arousing  them,  he  renews  with  the  tenderest  expostulations 
his  command  to  "  watch  and  pray."  Returning  to  them, 
however,  after  another  season:  ef  mental  agony  and  prayer,  he 
finds  them  asleep  again.  The  weight  of  sorrow  which  pres»*^ 
ed  upon  them  was  such,  that  they  had  fallen  asleep  under  it. 
Without  arousing  them  the  sufifering  Savior  retires  alone  foir 
pr9.yer.  The  scene  of  agony  and  bloody  sweat  now  occurs- 
in  which, 

•       •       •       *«  Angels  there 
Stelained  the  Son  of  God  in  prayer, 
Iftsad  Gethsemane^** 

Thus  strengthened,  he,  who  ^^baring  loved  his  •wn  that  were* 
m  th^  trorld  l0)red  them  to  the  end,"  returoa  td  bis  disciples 
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and  still  thejr  are  asleep.  Do  you  sleep  on  and  ktke  your  rest^ 
he  exclaims,  even  now?  when  the  hour  of  myjinal  agony  is  at 
handy  and  your  Lord  is  already  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies?  huch,  we  doubt  not  is  tke  real  meaning  of  the  pas- 
sage. 

*<  Watch  atid  pray  diat  ye  enter  not  into  temptation;  tke  spirit  indeed  is  will* 
iiiff,  bat  the  flesh  is  weak."— Jlfott.  2€:  41. 

In  the  second  clause,  *^  the  spirit  indeedjis  willing,"  &c.,  it 
is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  Savior  designed  to  apologize 
for  the  disobedience  of  his  disciples  in  not  watching  and  pray- 
ing against  temptation,  as  in  the  first,  they  were  required  to  do. 
An  entirely  diflFerent  construction,  however,  should  be  put  up- 
on it.  The  Savior  here  gives  the  reason  for  the  urgency  with 
which  he  imposed  the  command  under  consideration  upon 
them.  Their  spirit  was  indeed  willing,  but  the  weakness  of 
their  flesh  would  impart  an  overwhelming  power  to  tempta- 
tion if  it  should  come  upon  them.  Hence  the  imperious  ne- 
cessity of  watching  and  praying  against  it.  This,  together 
with  the  vigilance  and  resources  of  the  great  enemy,  is  the 
very  reason  for  which  the  command,  "  Be  sober,  be  vigilant," 
&c.,  is  imposed  with  such  frequenerp^  and  urgency  upon  all 
Christians  in  the  Bible* 

*<Biit  speaking  the  troth  in  love,  may  gr»w  up  int^hinkiii  all  things,  whicll 
is  the  head,  even  ChnaW'-^EpIu  4:15. 

A  construction  which  never  at  all  entered  into  the  mind  of 
the  sacred  writer  in  uttering  it,  is  almost  universally,  as  far  as 
we  know,  put  upon  the  clause,  "  speaking  the  truth  in  love." 
How  many  articles,  for  example,  do  we  meet  with  in  religious 
periodicals,  under  these  words,  articles  designed  to  show  that 
truth  should  always  be  spoken  with  a  kind  oi  suatiter  inmodo^ 
in  a  manner  soft,  and  gentle,  and  tender.  This  is  taken  as 
being  the.  real  meaning  of  the  clause.  If  so,  whenever  truth, 
on  any  occasion,  is  spoken  with  a  Afferent  manner,  that  is^ 
with  the  aspect  of  sternness  and  selrerity,  it  is  not  spoken  in 
love,  and  a  positive  conmiand  ef  God  is  transgressed.  For 
whenever  we  speak,  we  sin,  if  we  di>  not  speak  the  truth  in 
love.  According  to  this  constroction,  very  few  religious  teaclw 
ers  have  in  this  respect  conmiitted  wore  frequent  acts  of  ^  tbaq 
Christ  and  Paul:  for  very  few  ean  be  named,  who  have  rebuk-*^ 
ed  flagrant  wickedness  with  grenter  sternness  than  they.  We 
do  not  hesitate  at  all  to  afBrm^that  Christ,  when  he  exclained 
**  Ye  serpents,  ye  generation  of  ¥ipers,"  and  ^  ye  blind  gtridies 
that  strain  ai  a  gnat  and  swallovr  a  caiael,"  was  speaking  the 
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truth  in  love,  just  a^  much  as  in  the  tendereit  woi4»he  ever 
uttered.  The  same  was  true  of  Paul  when  he  exclaimed,  ^  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathenm 
maranatha." 

What  then  is  the  real  native  meaning  of  the  phrase  under 
consideration?  The  original  literally  translated,  would  read 
thus,  being  truthful  in  /ove,or  as  Mr.  Barnes  renders  it,  ^  truth* 
ing  in  love^"  We  are  required  to  be  truthful  in  love,  in  op- 
position to  the  cdnduct  of  deceivers,  referred  to  in  the  verse 
preceding,  who  ^  by  the  sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness^ 
^  He  in  wait  to  deceive."  This  phrase  applies  then  to  actions 
as  well  as  words^  and  requires  us,  after  ^  laying  aside  all  hy- 
pocrisies, and  envyings,  and  evil  speaking,"  to»  order  our 
words  and  actions  with  a  sacred  regard  to  truth  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  conformity  to  the  ends  of  benevolence,  the  glory 
of  God,  and  the  highest  good  of  creatures,  on  the  other. 
Whenever  truth  is  spoken  with  strict  regard  to  this  end, 
whether  the  mode  of  utterance  be  melting  anti  tender,  or 
stem  and  severe,  provided  the  manner  is  always  adopted  as 
the  means  best  adapted  to  the  end,  then  it  is  spoken  in  love^ 
according  to  the  real  meaning  of  the  words  under  considera- 
tion. Speaking  the  truth  in  love,  requires  that  the  manner  be 
adapted,  according  to  the  best  wisdom  we  have,  to  peculiari- 
ties of  circumstances,  and  that  it  shall  vary  with  the  circum- 
stances. In  one  set  of  circumstances,  a  manner  gentle  and 
tender  is  as  much  out  of  place,  and  in  as  real  opposition  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  passage  under  consideration,  as  sternness  and 
severity  are  in  other  circumstances. 

**  Bat  I  fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  sub- 
tilty,  so  your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ."— 
9  Cor.  11:  3. 

The  prominent  meaning  which  many  attach  to  the  term 
simplicity,  has  nisled  multitudes  in  respect  to  the  full  import 
of  this  important  passage.  Simplicity,  as  they  understand  the 
term,  designates  almost  exclusively,  an  artless  and  unaffected 
gtate  of  mit>d,  a  state  which  feads  to  a  corresponding  inartifi- 
ciality  and  plainness  in  one's  manner  of  life.  As  a  Christian 
virtue,  it  is  supposed  to  designate  an  artlessly  filial  and  confid- 
ing state  in  respect  to  Christ  and  the  whole  circle  of  revealed 
truth,  a  spirit  opposed  to  that  which  induces  an  individual  to 
inquire  inUyihe  philosophy  of  truth,  a  spirit  which  in  external 
life,  renders  an  individual  harmless,  unaffected,  inartificial, 
smd  plain.  We  will  now  endeavor  to  step  by  all  such  im- 
pressions, however  important  the  state  of  Hnnd  referred  to  is, 
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and  find  the  truq  import  of  the  passage  under  consideration. 

In  the  first  place  then,  we  would  remark,  that  the  phrase 
^*  that  is  in  Christ,"  is  a  very  unfortunate  translation,  leading 
the  reader  to  suppose  that  the  simplicity  referred  to  dwells  in 
Christ;  whereas  it  designates  a  virtue  to  be  exercised  by  us  in 
respect  to  Christ  as  its  object*  In  the  original,  it  is  simplicity 
eis  ton  Christon^  towards,  or  in  respect  to  Christ,  The  same 
form  of  expression  precisely  is  found  in  Acts  20:  21.  ^'  Tes- 
tifying both  to  the  Jews  and  also  to  the  Greeks,  repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  repen- 
tance and  faith  beingvirtues  in  us  to  be  exercised  towards  God 
and  Christ  as  their  objects,  just  as  simplicity  is  in  the  passage 
under  consideration. 

The  construction  to  be  put  upon  the  whole  passage  then» 
depends  upon  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  term  simpli- 
city as  here  used.  In  its  primary,  original  meaning,  it  desig- 
nates the  pure  elements  of  any  substance,  freed  from  all  im- 
pure, foreign  admixtures.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  simple  sub- 
stance, simple  idea,  or  sound,  &c.  The  same  holds  true  of 
the  original  word  here  rendered  simplicity.  When  used  in  a 
moral  sense  therefore,  this  term  designates  a  state  of  moral 
purity  entirely  free  from  every  thing  morally  impure.  Hence 
the  same  term  is  elsewhere  translated  in  connection  with  the 
term  heart,  ^  singleness  of  heart."  Simplicity  in  respect  to 
Christ  then,  is  a  state  of  implicit  confidence  in,  and  supreme 
attachment  to  him,  a  state  of  single  hearted  and  exclusive  de- 
votion to  him,  to  a  total  separation  from  devotion  to  all  other 
principles  and  objects  of  an  opposite  character.  That  this  is 
the  right  construction  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  verse  pre-, 
ceding.  ''Fori  am  jealous  over  fow  with  Godly  jealousy  r 
for  I  have  espoused  you  to  one,  husband  that  I  may  present 
you  as  a  chaste  virgin  to  Christ."  What  is  simplicity  in  a 
wife  in  respect  to  a  husband — «a  wife  who  has  thus  espoused 
herself  to  hin\?  It  is  pure  and  unmixed  devotion  to  him  in 
that  one  relation,  a  devotion  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  at- 
tachment to  others  prohibited  by  that  sacred  vow.  So  in  enter- 
ing into  covenant  with  Christ,  the  believer,  by  a  voluntary  act  of 
IQoral  election  becomes  his,  to  a  total  exclusion  of  all  subjection 
to  opposite  influences,  interests,  and  objects.  Simplicity  in  reSf* 
pect  to  Christ,  is  a  state  of  heart  and  life  in  perfect  harmony 
with  this  sacred  relation.  To  be  corrupted  from  this  simpl^ 
city,  is  to  have  our  hearts  drawn  away  from  this  pure,  supreme^ 
aqd  exclusive  dlevotion  to,  delight  and  confidence  in  Christ, 
to  a  state  of  suli^QGtion  to  other  and  opposite  principlesi  inflw^ 
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ences,  and  objects.  When  all  our  powers  and  susceptibilities 
move  continually^,  in  blissful  fixedness,  about  one  changelesg 
centre,  Jesus  Christ,  then  we  are  in  a  state  of  simplidtj  in 
respect  to  him,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  passage 
under  consideration.  Simplicity  in  this  sense  includes  that 
first  described,  as  a  whole  includes  a  part.  He  that  has  the 
former,  will  of  course  possess  the  latter  in  its. true  and  proper 
sense.  Of  women,  for  example,  who  are  in  a  state  of  genu- 
ine simplicity  in  respect  to  Christ,  it  will  be  said  in  truth,  that 
^  their  adorning  is  not  that  outward  adorning  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  and  of  putting  on.  of  apparel;" 
but  ^  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,  in  that  which  is  incorrupti- 
ble, even  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in 
the  sight  of  God  of  great  price." 

Four  important  thoughts  here  suggest  themselves. 

1.  In  the  judgment  of  an  inspired  apostle,  every  real  Chris- 
tian, in  the  moment  of  his  espousal  to  Christ*  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  state  of  simplicity  in  respect  to  him,  above  de- 
scribed. Else  it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  for  the  Apostle  to 
speak  of  being  corrupted  from  this  state.  All  should  remem* 
her  and  supply  this  great  truth,  as  a  test  of  Christian  characteri 

2.  The  exclusive  business  and  aim  of  the  great  enemy  with 
that  of  all  the  powers  and  influences  under  his  control,  is  to  cor* 
rapt  the  mind  from  this  state  of  simplicity  in  respect  to  Christ* 
With  what  weight  should  this  thought  rest  upon  our  minds. 

3.  The  great  business,  the  most  sacred  responsibility  of  the 
believer  is  to  preser\'e  uncorrupt  his  simplicity  in  respect  to. 
Christ.  To  this  end,  we  should  hear  with  solemn  interest,  the 
command  requiring  us  to  *Hake  to  ourselves  the  whole  armor  of 
God,  that  we  may  be  able  to  stand  in  the  evil  day." 

4.  The  highest  guilt  known  in  the  universe,  is  a  state  of 
corruption  from  this  simplicity  in  respect  to  Christ.  ^  For  if 
after  they  have  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world  through 
the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  they  are 
again  entan^ed  therein,  and  overcome,  the  latter  end  is  worse 
than  the  beginning.  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  ta 
have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than,  after  they  have 
known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandments  delivered  au- 
to them." 
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!!•  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  determined  by  an  Appeal  to  Con" 
sdoitsness.  £y  Henry  P.  TaPpan»  JVjzo  York:  W^ilby  and 
Putnam,  1840. 

III.  The  Doctrines  of  the  Will  applied  to  M^ral  Agency  and 
Responsibility.  By  Hbnry  P.  1'appan.  Mew  York:  Wiley 
AND  Putnam.     1841. 

Here  tie  three  Tolumes  of  no  ordinary  ment.  The  *•  Review  of  Edwards,*- 
CMitains  a  candid  statement,  and  in  our  judgment  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the 
necessitarian  theory  of  the  will.  We  see  not  how  any  one  can  carefully  peruse 
this  volume,  and  retain  a  serious  doubt  that  the  position  of  £dwards  is  any  thing 
else  than  sheer  assumption;  that  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  defended,  subvert 
the  first  principles  of  reason,  and  that  in  its  legitimate  and  unavoidable  conse* 
quences  it  not  only  removes  the  basis  of  morality  and  religion,  but  leads  to  blank 
Infidelity.  '*  The  Appeal  to  Consciousness  '*  is  an  able  defense  of  the  opposite 
theory,  and  contains  many  interesting  and  important  remarks  on  the  relation  of 
the  Will  to  the  Intelligence  and  Sensibility.  **  The  Doctrine  of  the  Will  appli- 
ed to  Moral  Agency  and  Accountability, '*  aims  to  exhibit  the  theological  and 
moral  results  of  the  author's  views. 

In  all  these  volumes  there  are  chance  statements  which  we  do  not  entirely  ap- 
prove; and  in  the  last  there  are  some  positions  from  which  we  utterly  dissent. 
So  for  from  being  consequences  from  the  position  defended  in  the  preceding  vol- 
umes, they  seem  to  us  to  be  in  every  way  opposed  to  them.  Indeed  the  author's 
.  iDtnd  appears  to  have  brought  but  a  part  of  its  vigor  to  this  volume.  Not,  we 
apprehend,  because  bethought  the  topics  undeserving  thorough  discussion,  but 
because  he  too  readily  believed  that  popular  theology  had  already  decided  them 
correctly.  Throuj^out  all  the  volumes  the  discussions  are  unnecessarily  prolix. 
Many  illustrations  might  have  been  spared  nnd  many  repetitions  avoided,  and  the 
author's  meaning  been  equally  well  conveyed,  in  his  desire  to  give  a  rigid  ex- 
hibition of  the  logical  relation  of  ideas,  he  has  often  falleu  into  an  unnecessary 
disregard  of  the  claims  of  Rhetoric.  But  while  we  thus  speak,  we  are  happy  to 
•ay  that  we  know  of  few  works  extant^  so  well  adapted  to  shed  light  on  the  long 
agitated  question  of  man's  freedom  and  accountability  as  the  volumes  before  us. 
'Hiey  have  well  deserved  the  fiivorable  reception  which  they  have  met  with  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  And  we  hope  the  day  is  not  &r  distant  when 
they  will  find  a  place  in  every  theologian's  library. 

IV.  Vestiges  of  the  Matural  History  of  Creation :  From  the 
third  London  Edition^  greatly  amended  by  the  Author.  'Jo 
which  is  appended  an  Article  from  the  Jforth  British  Review. 
Mew  York:  Wiley  and  Putnam^  151  Broadway.     1845* 

A  more  remarkable  phenomeDon  of  the  book  kind  has  not  made  its 

appearance  for  many  years.    The  '  Vestiges  *  is  a  systematic  attempt 

\     to  explain  the  creation  of  all  the  orbs  that  people  infinite  space,  togeth- 
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er  with  their  vegetable  productions  and  sensient  denizens  by  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  law.  Without  the  intert ention  of  the  DeiCj^,  the  maases 
which  compose  the  various  solar  systems,  were  at  first  snatched  from  the 
warring  elements  of  Chaos,  and  subsequently  organized  into  planets  aod 
satelites  with  their  two-fold  revolutions,  fitted  up  for  their  future  inhab'^ 
hants.  Without  his  personal  agency,  plants  arose  from  Xhe  earth,  dnd 
by  advanced  development,  at  some  happy  period  in  the  dateless  past,  ri- 
pened into  the'  lowest  forms  of  animal  life  ;  and  from  these  lowest  forms 
by  a  like  operation  of  **  the  law  of  development,*'  higher  forms  arose^ 
till  fortunately  man  emerged  from  the  eradum  ana^  or  in  plain  Englisbt 
the  monkey  tribes— the  present,  though  not  the  perpetual  lord  of  crea- 
tion !  Our  minds  differ  not  essentialljf  from  that  of  the  bird  or  quadru- 
ped. The  mind  is  an  electrical  machine,  and  thought  itself  flashes  of 
elecirioi^,  traveling  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
sand miles  in  a  second. 

As  might  be  expected  of  such  a  theory,  its  pretended  facts  are  often 
nothing  bm  fictions,  and  its  deductions  nothing  but  dreams  of  the  im- 
agination. The  work  itself  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  better  than  a 
splendid  physical  romance; — but  yet  a  right  taking  one,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed. In  the  very  boldness  of  its  endeavor,  the  novelty  and  even  ab-^ 
surdity  of  its  views,  to  say  nothing  of  its  pleasing  style  aod  manner^ 
there  is  enough  to  interest  the  dullest  mind.  Few  who  begin  to  read  it; 
will  fail  of  finishing  it.  It  is  a  book  well  fitted  to  do  immehse  mischief^ 
and  were  it  not  for  the  masterly  review  of  it  found  in  the  appendix,  we 
should  regret  to  see  it  go  forth  to  the  world.  While  accompanied  with 
this  antidote  for  its  poison,  we  have  no  fear  of  its  influence. 

Its  alleged  facts  are  shown  tob^  often  the  reverse  of  the  truth  and  its 
inferences  impudent  assertions,  or  the  products  of  a  vicious  circle. — 
Of  this  Review  it  is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
production  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  in  the  surpassing  beauty  of  its 
style,  the  force  of  its  logic,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  erudition, 
it  is  worthy  of  that  great  author.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  pub^ 
lishers  to  present  in  the  same  volume  the  most  ingenious  attempt  yet 
made  to  establish  the  gradation  of  animal  existences,  and  a  refutation  of 
it  which  prejudice  itself  must  admit  to  be  satisfactory.^  Conjecture  has 
long  busied  itself  in  divining  who  brought  that  strange  compound  into 
the  world.  It  may  not  therefore  be  unimportant  to  say  that  in  a  letter 
recently  received  from  Europe  by  the  publishers,  its  author  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Newman,  who  has  recently  * 
with  forty  other  Puseyile  clergymen,  thrown  himself  into  the  arois  of 
Mother  Church. 
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Chalmers  on  the  Romans. 


Lectures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans^  by  Thomas 
Chalmers  J  D.  2).,  L.  L.  /).,  S^c.  JVew  York:  Published  by 
Robert  Carter^  58  Canal  Street.     1845. 

By  the  Rxt.  Samvicl  D.  Cocmuv ,  of  New  Tdrk  City. 
(Continued.) 

PRBiiiMiifA.RY  to  examining  what  our  author  has  written  on 
the  grand  subject  of  moral  renovation — its  origin,  nature,  de- 
fectiveness, conditions,  &c.,  we  invite  the  reader's  attention 
to  a  brief  presentation  of  his  view  of  the  Will,  that  great 
metaphysical  element  of  human  responsibility. 

Respecting  the  Will,  there  can  be  but  two  grand,  elemen- 
tal questions  proposed — ^  Is  it  firee  ?"  or,  **Is  it  under  the  law 
of  Necessity  ?"  An  affirmative  answer  to  either  of  these 
questions,  is  a  negative  to  the  other.  Whoever  glanc(^s  tlirough 
the  whole  matter,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  Freedom  and  Neces- 
sity are  eternal  and  irreconcilable  antagonisms  ;  and  that  all 
their  respective  deductions,  like  armies  ranged  in  battle  array, 
stand  fhce  to  face  in  deadly  opposition.  The  same  hostility 
exists  between  all  the  theological  tenets  which  partake  of  the 
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essence  of  these  conflicting^  doctrines  respecfibr  the  Will- 
However  much  it  may  be  desired^r  striven  for,  weir  implaca^ 
ble  feud  will  forever  remain  a  stranger  to  reconcilement.  If 
the  Will  is  free,  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  with  all  its  conse- 
quences, is  unmitigated,  pemicioiis  error  ;  mid  Vice  versa.  It 
becomes  therefore  a  ms^ter  of  prime  importance  to  ascertain 
what  view  of  this  grand  subject  our  author  takes.  On  this 
point  he  leaves  us  no  room  for  mistake. 

'*  The  first  point  then,  wliich  we^ore  9lr«adj  laboM  to  impress,  it, 
that  there  is  no  sucb  thtn^  as  chance  or  condogencj  in  any  department 
of  nfttnre^that  this  -principle  so  readily  admitted  in  regard  to  the  world 
of  matter,  should  aWo  be  extended  to  the  world  of  mind— that  if  the 
one  ha?e  its  laws  of  motion  and  its  regular  successions  and  its  unTarying 
procesees,  the  other  has  its  laws  of  thbught  and  of  feeling;  and,  ia 
▼irtue  of  these,  has  all  its  processes  alike  regular  and  alike  unvarying-'— 
.  that  in  neither  is  there  aught  so  monstrous  as  an  erent  uncaused,  or 
'  coming  forth  of  the  womb  of  nonentity  without  having  a  progenitor  in 
some  eTenc  that  went  before  it ;  and  if  not  uncaused  then  necessaryt 
having  the  same  certain  and  precise-  dependence  on  something  preced* 
ing  itself  which  the  posterior  has  on  the  prior  term  of  any  sequence— 
\\\  So  that  the  phenomena  of  thinking  and  feeKng  and  willing  and  doing  in 
in  the  spiritual  department  of  Nature,  do  as  surely  result  from  the  previ- 
^  '  ous  constitution  which  has  been  given  to  it,  as  any  of  the  varied  phe> 
nomeaa  in  the  material  department  result  from  its  constitution.    Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  history  of  our  species  may  be  regarded  as  one 
rast  progression,  carried  forward  by  definite  footsteps;  and  with  the 
state  of  each  individual  as  surely  fixed  at  every  moment  of  time  by  the 
laws  of  mental  nature^  as  is  the  situation  of  any  planet  above,  or  of  any 
particle  of  dust  below  by  the  physical  laws  which  are  established  in  the 
material  world;    This  is  that  doctjfine  of  philosophical  necessity,  whose 
ablest  advocate  *is  Premdent  EdwaSte  of  !ilinierica.*'— •[Xtfe.  72 :  pp»  366» 
367.] 

On  the  subsequent  page  he  affirms  that  ^if  man  be  not  a 
necessary  agent,  God  is  a  degraded  Sovereign."  Thus  we  see 
that  he  places  the  Will  under  a  law  which  is  adamantixie 
enough  for  any  purpose  which  it  comports  with  the  nature  of 
Necessitarianism  to  promote,  were  it  even  the  overthrow  of  all 
moral  government — the  destruction  of  the  possibility  of  mor- 
ality !    See  his  60th  Lecture. 

Chalmers  then  is  a  Necessitarian.  He  holds  that  '^God  is 
the  primary,  the  overniliiig  cause  of  every  one  event,  wheth- 
er in  the  world  of  mind  o»  of  matter" — that  everv  moral  act 
is  caused  to  be  what  it  is,  not  by  the  Will  itself,  but  by  the 
motives  which  operate  upon  the  Will — and  that  the  creature 
is  properly  ^^  regarded  as  but  an  instrument  in  ihe  hand  of  the  ^ 
Creator,  which  he  wieliith  at  his  pleasure."  It  must  tiot 
therefore  be  fancied  for  a  moment  that,  when  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  the  WUl  in  fai^age  which  seems  to  imply  belief  ia 
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its  freedomi  be  means  anjr  such  thing.  The  doctrkie  of  free* 
dom  id  in  hi$  view  a  grim  and  ghastlj  error,  fraught  with  hide- 
ous  power  of  evil.  In  his  phflosophjr,inan  is  a  mere  machine, 
and  not  onlj  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  but  all  the  acts  of  his 
^^  sovereign  faculty,  the  Will,"  as  he  styles  it,  ( as  if  in  bur- 
lesque of  his  own  theory,)  are  but  mere  mechanical  results. 

Now,  to  us,  this  is  a  frightful  doctrine,  having  neither  the 
substance  nor  semblance  of  verity.  It  throws  a  corruptuijg 
taint  on  all  it  touches.  It  scorns,  or  gives  the  lie  to  conscious- 
ness ;  destroys  all  ground  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  pun- 
ishment, moral  government  or  responsibility ;  casts  clouds  of 
thickest  night  around  the  legislation  tind  character  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  turns  threatening  and  promise  alike  into  tantalizing 
irony  ;  and  breaks  into  chaotic  fretgments  all  the  consistency 
of  truth. 

"How 
Can  hearts,  not  free,  be  tried  whether  tbejr  serve 
WilliDg  or  no^  who  wiU  bat  what  tbey  most 
By  destiny,  and  can  no  other  choose?"— Mxltoit. 

Not  here,  however,  do  we  design  to  enter  upon  an  extended 
refutation  of  this  doctrine.  Unsound  in  philosophy  and  an 
incubus  on  the  human  heart,  it  would  seem  refutation  enough 
just  to  state  it.  And  it  would  be,  were  it  not  cherished  and 
protected  in  the  castle  of  sectarian  inculcation,  rendered 
doubly  strong  by  venerated  names,  serving  as  buttress,  bastion, 
and  surrounding  moat 

It  may  be  well  here  to  say,  before  passing,  that  Chalmers 
does  not,  as  Edwards  did,  confound  the  Will,  and  the  sensibil- 
ity together,  and  th^ phenomena  of  the  one  with  the  phenom* 
ena  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  he  seems,  in  general,  to 
distinguish  quite  clearly  between  them.  Two  brief  quota- 
tions will  show  his  recognition  of  the  difference  between  the 
acts  of  the  Will,  and  the  desires  and  emotions. 

**  Amid  the  clamor  and  besetting  importUDity  of  the  various  affectiony 
of  our  nature,  there  is  the  will,  whose  consent  must  be  obtained  and 
whose  authority  must  be  given,  ere  any  one  of  the  afieetions  shall  be 
gratified.  It  is  true  that  the  will  may  be  the  slave  of  unworthy  passions 
-^justas  a  monarch  may  be  the  slave  of  unworthy  favorites.  But  still 
it  is  from  the  monarch  that  the  order  is  issued.  And  he  must  set  hi» 
seal  to  it  ere  it  can  be  carried  into  eifi^.  It  may  be  a  base  compliance 
in  him  to  grant  what  be  does  to  the  urgency  of  his  profligate  and  para- 
suical  minions.  But  still  his  grant  is  indispensable ;  and  the  same  of 
tke  will  among  all  the  other  feelings  and  faculties  of  the  human  consti- 
Cdtioo.  It  may  be  in  actual,  abject  subordination  to  the  appetites ;  and 
throu|;h  it  the  irhole  man  may  be  lorded  over,  by  a  set  of  most  ignoble 
though  most  oppressive  task-masters.  Yet  the  moment  that  the  will 
•ball  determine  to  cast  off  this  ascendency,  like  as  when  a  monarch  dis- 
23» 
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mitses  hit  faforltes,  thehr  poir^r  is  ft^  an  end ;  and  shdold  the  wiD  re- 
solve for  God,  this  were  tantamount  to  our  yielding  up  of  the  whole  nao 
to  the  will  and  authority  of  God.'*— [Im.  34  :  p.  178.'*] 

** '  Thev  who  are  after  the  Spirit  mind  the  things  of  the  Spirit*  The 
man  to  whom  this  character  belonseth  is  as  effectually  tabernacled  in 
flesh,  as  he  who  is  altogether  carmu;  and  the  natural  tendencies  of  his 
co«sUtution  to  erilt  may  be  as  8tron£:and  as  urgent  as  those  of  the  lat- 
ter. By  temperament,  for  instance,  he  may  have  as  great  a  taste  ibr  iux- 
wy— by  original  disposition,  he  might  be  as  apt  to  rejoice  in  grandeur 
or  in  wealth ;  and  there  be  spontaneously  within  him,  the  same  kind- 
Ungs  of  ambition,  or  the  same  grovelliogs  of  sensual  and  araricious  de- 
sire. But  thoug|h  he  feels  these  impulses,  yet  he  walketh  not  after 
jShem;  and  that  just  because  his  mind  is  whoH^set  against  thenn— 
'^whereas  the  mind  of  the  other  goeth  alone  with  them.  It  is  the  diroc^ 
Hon  of  that  sovereign  faculty,  the  Will,  which  explains  the  difference.*^ 
'-'[Lee.ilv-p.  246.] 

The  8ame  distiuetion  will  manifest  itself  in  other  quotations 
as  we  proceed* 

With  his  view  of  the  Will  thus  btfore  us,  we  now  resome 
our  examination  of  some  of  his  theological  tenets;  and  the  first 
that  falls  in  our  way,  is  the  doctrine  of  natural  inabiEtj.  One 
quotation  will  suffice  to  exhibit  his  belief  in  this  doctnne. 

*'But  it  is  not  only  Ibgically  true,  that  the  carnal  mind  camot  be  sub- 
ject to  God^»4aw— thii  same  thtnfl  is  also  true  physically  and  experi- 
mentally. There  is  no^  power  in  the  mind  by  which  it  can  change  it- 
self. It  has  natural  sovereignty,  we  admit,  which  extends  a  certain  way 
ever  the  doings  of  the  outer  man ;  but  it  has  no  such  sovereignty  over  the 
desires  of  the 'inner  man.  It  can,  for  example,  constrain  the  man  in 
whom  it  residi^s  to  eat  a  sour  apple  rather  than  a  sweet.  But  it  can- 
not constrain  him  to  like  a  sour  apple  rath/er  than  a  sweet.  There  are 
many  things  which  it  fiii^s  to  be  practicable,  which  it  does  not  find  to  be 
palauble ;  and  it  has  just  as  little  power  over  the  taste  and  affectiooe  of 
the  mind  toward  God,i  as  it  has  over  the  ^odily  organ  of  taste,  or  the 
law  of  its  various  relishes  for  the  various  food  which  is  offered  to  it. 
There  are  a  thousand  religious  looking  things  which  can  be  done;  but, 
without  such  a  renewalof  the  spirit  as  the  spirit  itself  cannot  achieve-— 
these  things  cannot  be  delighted  in,«annot  \^  rejoiced  in.  But  if  not 
rejoiced  in,  they  really  are  not  religions,  howeyer  religious  they  may 
look.  Aiod  this  is  the  great  moral  helplessness,  under  whieh  we  labor. 
We  can^compel  our  feet  to  the  house  of  God,  but  we  cannot  compel 
our  feelings  to  a  saored  pleasure  in  its  exercises.  We  can  take  a  volun- 
tary part  in  the  music  of  its  psalms^  but  we  cannot  force  into  our  hearts 
the  melody  of  praise.  We  can  bid  our  hands  away  from  depredatioti 
and  violence  but  we  cannot  iM  awi^  the  appetite  of  covetousness  from 
oup  bosoms.  We  can  refrain  ourselves  from  the  infliction  of  all  out- 
ward hurt  upon  our  neighbor;  but  tell  me,  if  we  dan  so  muster  and  sd 
dispose  of  our  affections  at  the  word  of  command,  as  that  we  shall  lore 
llim  m»  we  do  ourselves.  And,  ascendhig  from  the  secotid  giea!t  ceiA'<* 
mandment  to  the  first  great  commandment  of  the  law,  we  ^|A,  it  may 
be  thought,  keep  the  Sabbaths  of  the  Lord  and^  acquit  ourselves  of  ttia- 
ny  of^he  drudgeries  of  a  carnal  obedience  ■  while.  Instead  of  lovoif 
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Him  wHIl  aHtoopibeayl  aad  soal  and  strength  and  mind,  there  exifts 
againat  Him  an  antipathy,  which  we  can  no  more  extirpate,  than  we  can 
canse  a  sjfcamine  tree  to  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots  at  the  utterance  of 
a  voice— 'So  that,  in  ^reference  to  the  law  which  claims  a  supremacy 
over  the  hear^  and  taketh  cognizance  of  i\\  its  affections,  we  are  not 
and  we  cannot  besubifitt  to  it.*'— [i:^.  49 :  pp.  ^50, 951.] 

.  Here  is  the  doctrine  of  down^right  and  absolute  inability 
fully  set  forth*  The  logical  reader  will  at  once  see  ite  rela- 
tion to  his  doctrine  of  necessity*  Holding;the  latter,  he  could 
not,  in  any  proper  sense,  but  hoM  the  former.  We  are  aware 
that  many  avowed  Jiece88itariansij>r(>/e^9  to  believe  and  preach 
the  doctnne  of  natural  ability ;  bat  the  natural  ability,  wbSe^ 
they  maintain,  lies  entirely  beyond  the  sphere  of  moraHt^ 
and  is  therefore  an  utter  absurdity*  7%e  question  of  ability 
must  rebate  entire^  to^zohat  lies  vntkin  the  domatn  of  morality; 
otherwise  it  is  a  mere  puerility,  ui^worthy  of  being  considered 
even  for  a  moment*  Why  deceive  ourselves  and  the  world 
with  idle  nonsenae  aboot 'a  natural  ability  to^execute  choices 
after  tfaey  are  made,  when  it  is  coofessed^t  has  nothing  tO'  do 
with  the  question  of  m&ral  ability,  or  the  pewter  of  making 
such  chmce  ?  As  well  urge  that  water^wheetS'»re  naturally 
able  to  revolve  on  ttieir  axes,  whenever  a  sufficdent  amount  of 
water  is  issued  upon  then]r4  The  question  andrthe  only  ques- 
tion wopth  debating,^  is,  have  mrni  the  potoet  of;'willing  either  in 
accordance  with^  or  in  opposition  to  any  mtdive^  ormotivesj  wheth- 
er  attractive  to  virtue  or  sin^  which  may  be  pr^sente^io  them^  or 
does  the  tno/ipe,  or  matives^  presented  U^Hhem  necessarily  de* 
tennine  the  moral  direction  in  which  thefy  must  vnll  f  Do  men 
choose,  or  intend  morally^  with  co-existent  power  to  choose  or 
intend  otherwise  than  they  da;  or  are  their  choices  or  inten- 
tions necessarily  detenntned  to  be  whati^tbeyi.are,  by  the  tno- 
tives  which  led  to  their  formation  ?^  These  two  alternatives 
constitute  the  dividing4idge  between^fecessitarians  and  Lib- 
ertarians* Hie  libertanaa  says  ^  yes,"  to  the  fUvmer ;  tiie 
Necessitarian,  to  the  latter.'  ^ 

When  the  doctrine  of  natumMInlity  is  understood*  it  is  noth- 
ing else  than  the  doctrine  of  the  ireedom^of  the  Will,  and  the 
doctrine  of  natural  inability  is^  tbedoc^trine  of  necessity*  To 
the  believer  in  the  freeddmt^of  tini .  Will,  therefore,  the  doc- 
trine of  natural  inability  is^  and-ishould  be  regarded  as  well 
nigh  a  fundamental  erron-  It  is^only  because  the  professed 
beUevers  in  it  are  iaooD^stentiwith  it,  that  they  are  not  ut* 
terly  ruined  by  i^—d#i9ftft4iitoiirfid^Ut^  and  down-right  athe- 
ism* On  the  contTtey$  the  doctrine  of  najtural  lability  is,  and 
riiould  be  re^trded  by^hiin^as  a  fundamental  truth,  consistency 
iritti  whicb^  ^ne,  i»soiind  theology* 
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It  is  oalf  br  forgettiiigf  or  everlcxrfdiig  what  this  doctrine 
is,  that  any  Libertarian  can,  even  for  a  moment,  hold  it  in 
doubt,  or  intimate  the  least  shadow  of  error  in  it.    Misunder- 
standings or  perversions  of  it  notnore  invalidate  it,  than  simi* 
lar  thines  do  the  doctrine  of  atonement.    Nor  is  there  the 
least  colusioo,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  between  it  and  an  j- 
other  truth  of  the  gospel,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  sweet  harmo- 
ny, which  without  it  cannot  exist     Instead  of  conflict  between 
it,  and  the  doctrine  of  dependence,  it  is  the  only  view  with 
which  that  doctrine  tan  harmonise*    Moral  dependence  is 
possible  only  on  the  supposition  o(  Freedon»,  which  is  natural 
ability  to  depend  or  not  by  self-detenmnatioo.    The  same  is 
true  of  every  Christian  virtue,  or  exercise.    It  is  therefore  not 
n^rely  nonsense,  butinonstrous  error  to  decry  the  doctrine  of 
alnlity  as  though  it  were  at  war  with  f^th  and  vital  godliness, 
when  in  fact  it  is  the  very  ground  <rf  the  possibility  of  either. 
What  b  this  doctrine  ?    It  is  that  nien  are  naturally  able  at 
any  time  to  comply  with  perceived  obligmtion — to  yield  to  the  mo- 
fives  before  them  which  attract  tovirtne.     To  deny  this ^  is  to  deny 
the  doctrine  of  Freedom — to  turn  JVecemtarian.     On  it  is  based 
the  fundamental  truth  thai  obligation!  and  ability  are  invariably^ 
Hniversallyj  and  perpetually  commensurate.     This  truth  admit* 
of  no  exception.    If  any  obligation  rests  on  n>en  to  be  holy 
at  alt,  or  more  established  ki  holiness  than  they  are,  then  thej 
are  naturally  able  to  be  holy  up  to  the  full  measure  of  that  ob- 
ligation ;  otherwise,  obligation  rests  where  there  is  no  power 
to   discharge   it     Consequently,  natural   ability  is  always^ 
and  €f  necessity^  abselutely  perfict.    It  admits  of  no  limitation . 
We  cannot  Imt  he  perfectly  aUe  todo  omr  whole  duty  every  success- 
ive  moment  of  our  existence.^    There  cannot  be  an  objection 
urged  against  this  position  which  does  not  either  confound 
ability  with  a  right  exercise  of  it,  or  assume  the  ground  of 
Necessitarianism.    On  this  point  there  must  be  no  comprom- 
ise*   The  doctrine  of  inability  i»  the  strong  hold  of  Antino- 
miamsm,  and  all  disparagements  of  the  contrary  doctrine,  are 
contributions  of  strength  to  that  pernicious  delusion.    The 
doctrine  of  ability,  in  the  most  objectionable  form  in  which  it 
is  presented,  is  simply  truth  perverted  ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of 
inability  is  error,  only  error,  and  that  continually,  array  it  in 
what  ^arbyou  will.    It  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  govern- 
ment of  God,  giving  a  discharge  from  duty,  and  a  fieense  to 
sin,  to  all  who  list  to  live  in  rebellion. 

In  reference  to  all  Chalmer^s  affirmation^  of  inabifitj"  in  the 
passage  quoted,  or  elatwhefe,^we  simply  affirm  that  a&  a  matr 
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ter  of  fact,  ereiy  mind,  in  whose  moral  state  tibcre  ever  is  a 
change,  or  succession  of  changes,  actually  mak^s  those  changes 
itself  in  the  exercise  of  its  natural  abili^.  We  grant  that  it 
would  not  do  so  withoat  the  Spirit's  influence  to  inckice  to'their 
makings  but  does  this  in  the  least  degree  prove  tfkU  U  could 
not  f  It  simply  proves  the  strength  of  its  morai  depravity^  and 
exhibits  tbeinnnite  grace  of  Go<^  both  of  which  tne  doctrine 
of  inabiUty  utterly  beclouds  and  annihilates.  If  virtue  consist 
in  Yokintary  action,  it  most  be  the  product  of  self-determina- 
tion;  bot  it  may  require  Heaven's  strongest  in^uences  to  se- 
cure it.  It  i3  possible,  on-  the  hypothesis  that  the  Will  is  A*ee, 
that  it  might  reqinre  ten  thousand  tim^s  as  much  influencey  or 
exercise  of  agency  on  the  part  of  the&pirit,  to  secure  a  change 
of  heart  as  it  would  on  the  ground'  of  the  doctrine  of  Necessi- 
ty. On  the  hypothesis  of  Freedom^  therefore  we  can  see  good 
reason  for  the  fact  that  so  few  are  saved,  and  such  multitudes 
perish,  notwithstanding  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of  God; 
but,  on  tl^t  of  Necessity,  no  reason  can  be  offered  which  does 
not  reflect  on  the  character  of  God,  dashing,  lik^  a  slar  which 
has  rushed  from  its  orbit,  across  every  principle  of  his  govern- 
ment,, and  every  attribute  of  his  nstture.  -And  every  objection 
to  the  doctrine  of  Necessity,  is  really  an  objection  to  that  of 
inability. 

On  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  to  which  we  n6#  pa8«, 
Chalmers'  views  may  be  eawly  anticipated.  What  else  than 
passive,  and  even  physical  regeneration,  could  'Consist  with 
Necesritarmnismr^andjthelfietioB  of  original  ^r  TRe*l®Rfw- 
ihg  extract  seems  like  a  direct  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of 
physical  regeneration*  . 

«*  More  particularly,  will  such  a  man  hold  it  to  beindeed  worthy  of 
all  acceptation,  when  he  reads  of  a  new  birl>  being  indispensable;  nor 
will  he  recoil,  as  many  do,  with  sensitive  dis?  e  from  the  doctrine  of  re- 
generation ;  nor  will  he  look  upon  it  in  any  other  light,  than  as  the  pre- 
scription of  a  wise  physician,  who  has  probed  the  patient's  disease  to 
its  bottom,  and  finds  it  to  be  indeed»engrained  among  the  first  elements 
of  thecoostitution  of  ournaturei  He  will  rather  do  homage  to  the 
penetration  of  this  physician  whe»he  aflltoiS,  that  the  fruit  is  corrupt, 
justbecausethetreeisoorrapt;  and  that  an  operjitiott  must  be  gonfe 
through,  far  more  radical  thanany  which  lie*  within  the  eompass  of 
unaided  humanity ;  that  a  new  creation  must  itsue  fortk  fnm  Him,  vsho 
kald$  the  creativis  faculty  altogether  in  Ms  own  handt  f  that  ere  the  fruit 
eon  be  made  good,  fhe  tree  mwt  be  made  good.  And  thus  it  is,  that  the 
man  who  looks  to  the  fall  inalHts  consequences;  and  to  the  transmit- 
ted depravity  of  naturo*  running  thmughout  all  the  men  df  all  the  gen- 
eranons  of  our  world ;  and  to  the  ^ner  impossibility  of  this  sore  cor- 
mfytiou  being  dislodged  by  the  dete^^nlng  energy  of  man's  will,  be- 
came the  Corruption  has  in  fact  got  hold  of  the  will  itself,  and  deter- 
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mines  it  only  to  evil  ind  that  coDtioaallj— each  a  mao  no  lonser 
▼elf  with  the  incredulitrof  Nicodemui,  when  he  is  told  that  nesh  and 
blood  shall  not  inherit  Uie  kingdom  of  God ;  and  that  unless  he  is  bora 
again,  and  bom  of  the  &$pirit,  he  never  can  see  that  kingdom.**— ^fZiec. 
24 :  p.  123.] 

^  Let  the  reader  particiilariy  Biark  the  lines  we  have  itali' 
cizod.  We  have  no  objection  to  the  consistency  of  this  repre" 
sentatbn  of  the  subiect  with  bis.  view  of  original  sin.  If  wc 
believed  that  sin^  like  **  a  moral  virus,"  pervaded  human  na- 
ture by  inheritance — sin,  indepepdent  of  voluntary  action^  and 
yet  involving  danming  guilt — we  might  also  feel  it  important 
to  show  the  necessity  of  having  it  discharged  froni  the  consti- 
tutional domain  by  some  kind  of  physical  operation;  but  be- 
Uevang  as  we  do,  that  there  is  no  sin  in  the  human  constitu- 
ti(Hi,  but  that  all  sin  connsts  in  voluntary  action,  we  see  no 
need  for  draining  our  credulity  to  the  extent  of  believing  such 
an  absurd  and  unscriptural  dogma!  The  entire  detiul  of 
Christian  experience  does  not  present  one  illustration  of  a  phys- 
ical regeneration.  If  phync^  regeneration  is  necessary,  iben 
there  have  been  no  Christisuis. 

Lest  we  should  do  our  author  injustice,  however,  we  will 
say  that,  although  his  language  and  strain  of  reasoning  here 
seem  so  emphatically  to  inculcate  the  necesrity  of  physical  re- 
generation, it  is  possible  he  did  not  intend  to  assume  this  po- 
atioui  We  are  led  to  this  remark  by  what  he  says  on  the  sub- 
ject in  odier  places  which  seem  to  militate  against  it.  Ponder 
the  following  extracts: — 

'* But  the  truth  is,  that,  after  conversion,  the  organs  of  the  body 
stand  in  the  same  relation  as  before  to  the  objects  that  are  snited  to 
them— the  natural  influence  of  the  one  upon  the  other  is  just  what  it 
was— there  is  a  power  of  temptation  in  the  one,  and  a  disposition  to  coa- 
lesce therewith  in  the  other,  neither  of  which  is  extricated  by  grace,  ei- 
ther from  the  constitution  of  the  man  or  from  the  constitution  of  out- 
ward nature.  But  what  grace  does,  is,  to  stir  up  a  resolve  in  the  mind 
against  submitting  to  this  influence,  against  yielding  to  this  temptation.** 
— [2>c.24;  p.l77.] 

**  You  see  then,  I  trust,  what  that  is  of  sin,  "which  is  common  here  to 
the  children  of  light,  and  the  children  of  this  world;  and  what  that  is 
which  constitutes  the  distineiion  between  them.  While  both  are  alive 
upon  earth,  they  have  both  one  kind  of  body ;  and  just  as  the  ^jre  of 
each  takes  in  thesan>e  impression  from  the  same  objects  standing  visibly 
before  it,  so  are  the  appetites  of  each  liable  to  the  same  inclination  fron* 
the  allurement  of  the  same  objects  when  brought  within  their  reach* 
The  unhappy  drunkard,  who,  at  the  very  sight  of  his  inflaming  bever- 
age, is  visited  with  an  affection  thereunto  which  ke  finds  ta  be  uncoa- 
trolable^-^uppose  him  to  be  made  a  convert  at  this  moment,  there  is  n^ 
change  impressed  by  it  upoq  bis  oifau  of  taste.    The  relation  that  oww 
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subsists  between  his  palate  and  the  liquor  that  has  so  lopg  aod  Orequeot- 
ly  regaled  it,  is  the  same  as  before*-the  desire  for  it  is  not  extinguished ; 
and  the  physical  affinity  that  now  is  between  the  appetite  and  its  wonted 
indulgence,  is  not  now  changed  into  a  physical  repulsion.  In  the  act 
of  regeneration,  the  bodily  auction  is  nqt  eradicated;  but  there  is  infused 
into  the  moral  system  a  power  for  keeping  it  in  check :  And  long  after 
that  this  old  man  hath  become  a  new  creature,  we  do  not  ^e  thit^  the 
propensity  which  at  onetime  tyrannized  orer  him,  is  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively done  away.  It  is  not  rooted  out,  my  brethren.  It  is  only  resist- 
ed; and  all  that  Regeneration  has  done  for  him  in  the  world  is  to  give 
him  that  moral  for^e  of  determination  and  coiifrage  by  which  he  is  en- 
abled to  resist  it  with  suecess.**— [i^.  51 :  p.  258.] 

From  these  quotations,  it  would  «eem  that  the  former  one 
must  have  been  an  aberration  from  his  real  views,  effected  by 
the  malign  influence  of  the  dogma  upon  which  he  was  then 
descanting.  We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  he  did  intend 
to  assert  the  doctrine  of  passive  regeneration.  If  "the  corrup- 
tion has  in  fact  got  bold  of  ihe  will  itself  s^nd  determines  it 
only  to  evil  and  that  continually,"  and  if"  the  phenomena  of 
thinking  and  feeling  and  willing  and  doing  in  the  spiritual  de- 
partment of  Nature,  do  as  surely  result  from  the  previous  con- 
stitution which  has  been  given  to  it,  as  a&y  of  the  varied  phe- 
nomena in  the  material  department  result  from  its  constitu- 
tion," and  if  the  (moral)  "state  of  each  individual  is  as  surely 
fixed  at  every  moment  of  time  by  the  laws  of  mental  nature 
as  is  the  situation  of  any  planet  above,  or  of  any  particle  of 
dust  below,  by  the  physical  laws  which  are  established  in  the 
material  world" — ^in  short,  if  the  will  is  under  the  law  of  Ne- 
cessity, then  man  is  utterly  passive,  in  regeneration.  Begin- 
ning, middle,  and  end,  it  is  entirely  the  work  of  "  Him  who 
holds  the  creative  faculty  altogether  in  his  own  hands." 

Now,  if  this  doctrine  be  true,  the  sinner  is  under  no  obli- 

fation  to  be  regenerated.  Obligation  relates  to  duty,  and 
uty  is  something  to  be  done.  But  regeneration  is  a  work, 
with  which,  according  to  this  theory,  the  sinner  has  nothing 
to  do.  Nor  can  he  do  any  thing  towards  it;  except  as  he  is 
passively  impelled  to  it  by  the  necessitating  power  of  God. 
He  is  as  perfectly  passive  in  the  entire  sphere  of  moral  move- 
ment as  the  ship  that  floats  on  tiie  de^,  and  can  only  move 
as  it  is  driven  by  the  winds.  In  vain  are  we  told  that  this  phi- 
losophizing  "  leaves  all  the  motives  and  all  the  influences  of  hu- 
man activity  precisely  where  it  found  them."  It  does  not 
leave  that  activity  itself,  nor  their  relation  to  it,  within  ten 
thousand  leagues  of  where  it  found  them.  The  sinner  cannot 
repent,  nor  believe,  nor  take  a  single  preliminary  step  to  ei- 
ther, till  he  is  necessitated  thereto  by  irresistible  influence. 
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He  is  not  to  bbme  then  for  continuing  in  impenitence.  If  be 
is  not  conVeried,  it  is  ^ther  the  fimU^  or  the  vifiue^  of  bis  Mar 
ker.  He  is  no  more  responsible  for  it  than  the  ship  which 
lies  becalmed  is  responsible  for  the  tariying  of  the  wia4s» 
How  can  this  objection  be  bxAj  CTaded?  The  troth  is,  this 
doctrine  is  the  Unge  of  the  whde  waUing  system — it  is  the 
exterminator  of  revivals,  and  the  revival  spirit — ^it  is  the  bad& 
of  a  stagnant  pool  of  spiritual  inaction,  anddeath,.in  theveiy 
centre /of  the  x^hurch. 

Theioompetent  reader  will  readily  perceive  that,  if  the niU 
be  free,  it  utterly  reverses  this  doctrine,  renderiog  passive  re- 
generation an  impossibility.  A  mind  endowed  witfi  free  will, 
is  necessarily  sefedeteminant;  and,  hence,  cannot  be  neces- 
sitated, by  any  power  whatever,  to  will  either  ^virtuously  twr 
sinfully.  It  unexceptedly  determines  its  own  .moral  state. 
Consequatdy,  all  jihe  virtue  or  ^n  of  sudi^  mind  must  reside 
in  its  voluntary  action.  It  is  therefore  the  voluntary  state  of 
every  sinner  which  must  be  changed  in  regeneration;  other- 
wise, his  moral  character  will  be  the  same  after  as  before  it. 
But  his  .voluntary  state  can  o^ly  be  changed  by  himself 
Therefore,  he  is  active^  and  not  passive  in  regeneration*  The 
iSpirit.ftf  Glod  neither  will,  nor  can  take  his  place  and  do  his 
•work.  He  may,  as  it  is  bis<office  to  do,  ply  him  with  motives, 
inducements  and  considerations,  gathered  from  heaven,  earth, 
and  hell,  and  invohdng  his  destiigr  through  eternal  ages;  he 
;may  set  before  his  inward  eye,  atone  time,  all  that  is  terrible 
in  God-s  sleepless  and  eternal  vengeance;  at  another  aU  that 
is  attractive  in  the  unveiled  tenderness  of  his  infinite  heart; 
andagainallofboth,  in  mingled  array,  that  he  is  capable  of 
^comprehending,  but  he  must  unmake  his  mental  constitution 
before  he  can  force  him  to  make  the  determination  which  he 
;atms  to  se<»ire. 

'«  Man  shall  be  blest,  as  &r  as  man  pennits. 
Not  man  alone*  all  rationals  heaven  arms 
With  an  illnstnoos,  but  tremendous  power 
7o  counteract  its-own  most  gracious  ends : 
,And  this,  of  striet  necessity,  not  choice ; 
That  power  denied,  men,  angels,  were  no  mere 
^ut  pa«pye  e^inea,  ^oid'  of  praise  or  blarae.^' 

'We  see  therefore  not  ^nly  the  propriety,  but  the  importance 
of  setting  forth  and  stronely  asserting  both  &e  power  and  the 
duty  ofevery  sinner  to  obey  the  divine  injunction — ^^' Make 
you  a  new  heart  and  h  new  spirit.^'  That  is  poor  theol^y 
winch  nulMfies  any  sg^<^c  command  of  Grod.  Every  com- 
ms^d  impEes  ability  to  perform  it,  or  it  is  not  obligatory. 
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It  strikes  us  as  a  defect  in  what  Chalmers  aajs  on  the  sub- 
ject of  regeneration  in  various  connections  in  these  lectures, 
that  lie  has  not  been  more  explicit  as  to  what  is  actually  in- 
volved in  it.  Is  it  a  complete  or  partial  renovation  of  moral 
character?  This  is  a  most  important  question.  One  of  our 
American  Doctors  has  thought  best  recently  to  inform  us  that 
the  love  which  regeneration  originates  is  "  in  its  commence- 
ment feeble  compared  '  with  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul,  and 
strength,'  according  to  the  moral  law;  and,  to  qualify  for  heav- 
en, must  be  progressively  augmented  through  sanctification  of  ^ 
the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth."  But  he  does  not,  as  it 
seems  to  us  he  should,  inform  us  how  much  too  feeble  the  first 
love  is,  nor  how  much  it  "  must  be  augmented  in  order  to  quali- 
fy for  heaven."  He  leaves  the  whole  subject  floating  on  a 
sea  of  utter  indefiniteness,  amidst  vision-stifling  fogs,  and  with- 
out chart  or  compass.  But  where  does  the  Bible  inculcate 
the  sentiment  that  the  first  love  of  the  convert  is  feeble  com- 
pared with  all  tiie  heart,  mind,  soul  and  strength,  according  to 
the  moral  law  ?  Is  it  in  that  p£issage  which  says — ^  If  any  man 
be  in  Christ  he  is  a  new  creature:  old  things  are  passed  away; 
behold,  all  things  are  become  new?^^ — or  in  that  which  says — 
*'  Whosoever  he  be  of  you  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath 
he  cannot  be  my  disciple?" — or  in  that  which  says — ''  He  that 
saith,  I  know  him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a 
Uar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  But  whoso  keepeth  his  word, 
in  him  verily  is  the  love  of  God  perfected  ?^^ — or  in  that  which 
says — ^"  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat  against  thee  became 
thou  hast  Iffi  thy  first  love  ?"— or  in  that  which  says — ^*'  No  man 
can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and 
love  the  other;  or  else,  he  will  hold  to  the  one  jmd  despise  the 
other.  Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon?" — or  in  that 
which  says — ^^'For  whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and 
yet  oflend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all?" — or  is  it^in  the  Bi- 
ble any  where?  The  truth  is,  whatevjer  Doctors  may  say, 
there  is  not  a  single  passage  in  the  Bible  which  legitimately 
teaches  that  God  either  does  or  can  recognize  any  love  and 
service  as  genuine  in  kind,  which  is  not  rendered  ^  with  all 
the  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength,  and^ind."  The  law  of  God 
knows  nothing  about  any  oflier  kind  of  love.  It  represents 
the  degree  as  essential  to  the  kind.  Any  other  love  really  is 
not  love  in  the  sense  prescribed  by  the  ©ivine  and  eternal  law. 
To  teach  therefore  that  regeneration  does  not  bring  the  soul 
to  render  a  complete  obedience  to  the  present  claims  of  mor- 
al law — ^in  other  words,  that  it  secures  but  partial  obedience — 
24 
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is  iheer  Antinomianinn.  The  idea  that  the  Toung  conveart's 
love  must  be  augmented  in  order  to  qualify  for  heaven^  first 
drew  breath  lone  since  the  book  of  revelation  was  completed; 
at  an  J  rate,  we  nnd  no  mention  of  it  there!  It  is  in  itself  as 
fit  a  subject  for  pilloiy  as  any  theological  tenet  which  has  in 
this generaUtm  been  ushered  into  the  world!  We  trust  the 
next  will  scarcely  be  able  to  say  of  it  as  much  as  Destructioa 
and  Death  say  of  Wisdom — ^  We  have  heard  a  rumor  of  it 
with  our  ears!"  But  were  it  true,  alas  for  the  convert,  shoald 
death  summon  him  hence  before  this  progressive  augmenta- 
tion has  attained  sufficient  ripeness! 

This  doctrine,  that  regeneration  is  but  a  partial  renovation 
of  moral  character,  is,  in  our  view,  quite  inconsistent  with  i\mt 
of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  The  doctrine  of  Freedom  is  that 
the  Will  is  ai^lf-determinant  in  its  choices.  But  a  choice  in 
morals  is  at  once  selection  and  rejection-— choosing  the  end 
of  virtue  is  rejecting  that  of  sin,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  it  is 
impossible  to  choose  contrary  ends  at  the  same  time.  Now, 
in  the  whole  domain  of  morals,  there  are  but  two  ultimate  ends 
to  choose  between — ^the  one  prescribed,  and  the  one  forbidden 
by  the  moral  law.  Whenever,  therefore,  a  moral  being 
chooses  either  of  these  ends,  he  necessarily  rejects  the  other. 
The  choice  must  be  entire,  and  consequently  the  moral  reno- 
vation of  regeneration  must  of  necessity  be  complete.  How 
would  it  be  possible  to  choose  either  end  for  its  own  sake,  and 
therefore  disinterestedly,  and  at  the  same  time  choose  the  oth- 
er which  is  its  direct  antagonist?  The  doctrine  to  which  we 
are  objecting  is  no  less  absurd  in  philosophy,  than  unscriptural 
in  theology.  We  might  consider  this  topic  in  other  aspects, 
but  we  must  desist,  and  pass  on. 

Although  we  design  not  to  dwell  on  the  subject,  we  cannot 
withhold  from  our  readers  the  representation  of  the  nature  and 
mode  ofth^  Spirit^ s  tn/Zwenc^,  which  he  has  made  in  the  follow- 
ing passages.  The  first  which  we  adduce  relates  to  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Spirit  in  conversion — the  second,  to  his  opera- 
tion in  sanctification;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  he  regards  these 
operations  as  the  same  in  kind. 

"Now,  though  this  be  the  work  of  the  Spirit — ^yet  the  Spirit  accom- 
modates his  work  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  upon  which  He  is  em- 
ployed. Hetreatsmauas  a  ratiooalaud  intelli|;ent  being.  It  is  not  by  the 
resistlessness  of  a  blind  impulse,  that  He  carries  any  given  effect  on 
the  desires  of  the  heart — but  by  making  man  see  what  is  desirable,  and 
then  choose  it,  and  then  labor  after  it  with  all  the  strenuousness  of  a 
wiUing  and  purposing  and  acting  creature.  He  does  not  become  per- 
sonally dead  onto  gin,  or  personally  alifo  unto  rightebosiiets,  but  by  the 
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operation  ofthe  H0I7  Ghost.  Yec  this  opertitimi  isv  net  a  mofple  fiat* 
by  which  the  traosUion  is  brought  ilbont  without  tho  steps  of  such  a 
process — as  marks  the  judj^eot,  and  the  feeling,  and  the  conscience, 
and  the  various  other  mental  faculties  of  him  who  is  madd  to  undergo 
this  great  regeneration.  Agreeably  to  the  language  of  our  Shoiter 
Catechism,  though  this  be  the  work  of  God's  Spirit — ^yet  it  is  a  work 
whereby  He  convinces  and  He  enlightens  the  nbind,  and  He  renews  the 
will,  and  He  persuades  to  that  which  is  right,  and  He  enables  for  the 
performance  of  it." — [Lee.  30:  p.  l54.] 

"  There  was  a  personal  agent  called  in  by  Saul,  when  he  had  to  be 
calmed  out  of  his  wild  perturbations^-^even  the  son  of  Jesse  ;  and  this 
he  did  by  evolving  a  certain  harmony  of  sounds  on  the  ear  of  the  Jew>» 
ish  monarch.  And  so  He  is  a  living  and  a  personal  agent,  who  overrules 
the  sinful  and  the  wayward  propensities  of  a  believer's  heart;  but  this 
He  does  by  evolving  certain  truths  on  the  believer's  understanding.  In 
the  former  ease,  the  power  to  soothe  lay  materially  and  directly  in  the 
music-chough,  to  bring  it  into  contact  with  the  organ  of  hearing,  there 
needed  one  to  perform  it.  In  the  latter  case,  the  powei^  to  sanctify  ties 
materially  and  directly  in  the  doctrine-^though,  to  bring  it  into  contact* 
with  the  organ  of  mental  perception,  there  needeth  one  to  pqssen^  it- 
even  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  ofl&ce  it  is  to  bring  all  things  toourremera* 
brance.  And  so,  my  brethren,  when  assailed  by  temptation  from  with- 
out, or  like  to  be  overborne  by  the  tyranny  of  your  own  evil  inclina- 
tions, is  it  your  part  to  summon  gospel  truth  into  the  presence  of  your 
mind ;  and,  depending  on  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  go  forth  and  meet  his 
manifestations,  as  He  takes  of  the  things  of  Christ  and  shows  them  on- 
to your  soul ;  and,  precious  fruit  of  your  believing  meditation  on  tb« 
realities  of  our  most  holy  faith,  will  you  be  sure  to  find,  as  you  look 
forward  with  hope  to  that  mercy  which  is  unto  eternal  life,  that  the 
heart  will  be  purified  thiejreby." — [Lee.  41 :  p.  218.] 

The  representation  here  made,  is,  in  our  view,  most  truthful 
and  important.  We  deem  it  the  only  one  which  is  either 
Scriptural  or  philosophical — it  is  certainly  the  only  one  which 
consists  with  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  and  ^he  nature  of  mor- 
al action. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  his  views  of  the  Christian 
warfare — a  most  important  subject,  and  yet  but  vaguely  un- 
derstood as  a  general  thing.  We  are  happy  to  find  the  in- 
culcations of  Chalmers  on  this  topic,  such  as  with  very  little 
exception,  we  can  most  cordially  concur  in,  and  conunend. 
We  furnish  the  following  extracts  as  samples: 

«*  We  think  it  of  very  capital  importance  for  us  to  know  that  the  body 
wherewith  we  are  burdened,  and  must  carry  about  with  us,  is  a  vile 
body ;  that  the  nature  which  we  received  at  the  first,  and  from  which 
we  shall  not  be  delivered  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  is  a  corrupt  nature ; 
that  all  which  is  in  us,  and  about  us,  and  that  is  apart  from  the  new 
spirit  infused  through  the  belief  of  the  gospel,  is  in  a  state  of  aversibn 
to  the  will  bf  God ;  that  what  may  be  denoted  by  the  single  word  cor- 
fio/i/y,  is  ef  perpetual  residence  with  us  while  upon  'esurdi;  and  that 
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our  distiact  concero  is,  wtitle  it  rosidet  with  U8,^hiit  it  shall  not  i4|n 
over  us*  It  is  ever  present  with  its  suggestions;  and  this  we  cannot 
help:  km  it  should  not  prevail  with  its  suggestions;  and  this,  by  the 
aids  and  expedients  provided  for  the  regeneration  of  a  polluted  world, 
we  may  help.  We  shall  feel  with  our  latest  breath,  the  motions  of  the 
flesh ;  and  these  motions,  if  not  sins,  are  at  least  sinful  tendencies,  which, 
if  yielded  to,  would  terminate  in  sins.  Now  our  business  is,  not  to  ex- 
tirpate the  tendencies,  but  to  make  our  stand  against  them — not  to  root 
out  those  elements  of  moral  evil  which  the  body  of  a  good  man  before 
death  has,  and  after  its  resurrection  has  not— but  to  stifle,  and  to  keep 
them  down  by  that  force  wherewith  the  new  creature  in  Jesus  Christ  is 
armed  for  the  great  battle,  on  the  issue  of  which  hangs  his  eternityt 
We  cannot  obtain  such  a  victory  as  that  we  shall  never  feel  the  motions 
of  the  flesh;  but  we  may  obtain  such  a  victory,  as  that  we  shall  not 
walk  after  the  flesh.  The  enemy  is  not  so  killed  as  that  we  are  delt^* 
ered  from  his  presence ;  but  by  an  unremitting  strenuousness  on  our 
part,  we  may  keip  him  so  chained  as  that  we  shall  be  delivered  from  his 
power.  Such  is  the  contest,  and  such  is  the  result  of  the  contest,  if  it 
be  a  successful  one.  But  we  ought  to  be  told,  that  it  is  a  vain  hope, 
while  we  live  in  the  world,  to  look  for  the  extermination  of  the  sinful 
principle.  It  ever  stirs  and  actuates  within  us ;  and  there  is  not  one 
hour  of  the  day,  in  which  it  does  not  give  toke^  that  It  is  still  alive,  aod 
though  cast  down  from  its  ascendancy,  not  destroyed  in  its  existence. 
Forewarned,  forearmed,  and  it  is  right  to  be  informed,  that  near  us, 
and  within  us,  there  is  at  all  times  an  insidious  foe,  against  whom  we 
cannot  guard  too  vigilantly,  and  against  whom  we  cannot  pray  too  fer- 
vently and  too  unremittingly.*' — [Lee.  33 :  p.  173.] 

•»  While  you  are  in  the  body,  you  will  be  vexed  with  its  solicitations  ; 
and  surprised  perhaps  into  an  occasional  overthrow ;  and  at  all  events 
be  so  annoyed  by  its  near  and  besetting  artiflcetfi;lEhat  you  must  never  let 
down  the  vigilance  of  a  prepared  and  determined  warrior.  The  process 
by  which  sin  leadeth  unto  death,  consists  of  various  steps,  from  the 
lust  which  conceiveth  and  bringeth  forth— ^nd  at  length,  if  not  arrested* 
will  finish  in  deeds  and  habits  of  sinfulness  which  land  the  unhappy 
apostate  in  destruction.  By  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  you  will  be 
kept  free  of  this  awful  catastrophe ;  but  not  without  many  a  weary 
struggle  against  sin  in  its  incipient  tendencies,  that  these  tendencies  may- 
be kept  in  check— against  sin  in  its  restless  appetites,  that  these  appe- 
tites may  be  denied  and  at  length  starved  into  utter  mortification — 
against  sin  in  iu  tempting  thoughts  and  tempting  imagination,  that  the 
desires  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  deeds  of  the  body  may  be  chastened 
into  obedience,  and  thus  your  holiness  be  perfected.  It  will  be  free- 
dom, no  doubt ;  but  the  freedom  of  a  country  that  has  taken  up  arms 
against  its  tyrants  or  its  invaders — of  a  country  that  has  refused  sub- 
mission, but  must  flght  to  maintain  its  independence— of  a  country 
from  whose  eates  the  battle  has  not  yet  been  turned  away,  but  where  the 
enemy  is  still  in  force,  and  the  watchfulness  of  all  is  kept  alive  by  the 
perpetual  alarm  of  hostile  designs  and  hostile  movements.  *  But  Ve 
are  of  God,  little  children,  and  shall  overcome,  because  greater  is  He 
that  is  in  you  than  he  that  is  in  the  world.  And  this  is  the  victory  thai 
overcometh  the  world,  even  your  faith.'  "— [I^.  46 :  ;>.  239.] 
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There  is  one  grand  psjchologkat  fact,  deeply  inrolved  in  all 
quOrtioos  of  human  responsibilitjr  and  human  experience, 
which  is  almost  universally  overlooked,  and  which  we  deem  it 
important  to  develop  for  the  sake  of  the  great  Kght  which 
it  sheds  upon  the  subject  presented  in  these  extracts.  The 
fact  we  allude  to,  is  the  correlation  which  exists  between  the 
sensibility  and  the  objects  adapted  to  excite  it.  This  corre- 
lation is  such  that  upon  the  perception  of  such  objects  by  the 
mind,  there  occurs  a  spontaneous  and  involuntary  evolution 
of  emotions  and  desires  respecting  them.  In  other  words,  the 
sensibility  is  spontaneously,  and  involuntarily  excited  by 
such  objects  either  attractively  or  aversively  respecting  them. 
Xhis  is  a  universsd  law  of  mind: — No  one  ever  experiences 
idi  attraction  or  aversion  of  any  kind — call  it  impulse,  appe- 
tite, desire  or  what  you  will — except  in  view  of  some  object, 
real  or  imaginary,  by  which  it  is  excited;  and  ev^ry  such 
attraction  or  aversion  is  wholly  involuntary.  It  is  a  mere 
blind,  spontaneous  demand  for  the  gratification  which  the 
possession  or  removal  of  the  object  perceived,  is  supposed  by 
the  mind,  at  the  time,  to  be  capable  of  affording.  The  sen- 
sibility issues  such  demands  wholly  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  would  be  proper  and  right  to  comply  with 
them.  It  knows  no  more  about  this  question  than  the  vine 
which  sends  forth  its  tendrils  to  fasten  upon  the  object  which 
its  vegetable  sense  perceives  near  it.  Like  an  inexperienced 
child,  it  craves,  without  discrimination,  whatever  comes  within 
the  mind's  view  which  seems  adapted  to  afford  gratification. 
b  is  for  the  reason  to  decide  respecting  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety, the  rightness  or  wrongness,  of  every  kind  and 
degree  of  gratification  for  which  the  sensibility  pleads  or 
clamors ;  and  it  is  for  the  zvill  to  decide  whether  the  mind 
shall  adhere  to  the  prescription  and  demarkation  of  reason,  or 
acquiesce  in  the  solicitations  of  the  blind  and  urgent  sensibili- 
ty, irrespective  of  those  prescriptions  and  dcmarkations. 
Here  is  the  ground  of  human  responsibility.  It  lies  on  the 
action  of  the  wilL  Does  the  will,  or  does  it  not  cherish,  or 
seek  to  gratify  the  awakened  appetite,  desire, or  impulse,  after 
reason  has  pronounced  the  gratification  improper  in  kind  or 
degree  ?  If  it  does,  there  is  sin  ;  if  it  does  not,  thera  is 
virtue.  There  is  no  room  back  of  this  question  to  inquire 
after  responsibility;  it,  like  a  fence,  includes  the  whole 
ground.  Of  course,  there  may  have  been  a  responsibility 
previous  to  the  origination  of  the  excitement  of  the  sensibility, 
attaching  to  the  voluntary  attitude,  or  moral  position,  which 
24* 
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the  iDdividoal  mar  hare  assumed;  bat  that  v<4untary  attitude 
is  one  thing,  and  the  subsequent,  and,  if  jou  please,  conse- 
quent, excitement  of  the  sensibilitj,  another,  and  one  which,  in 
itself^il  totallj  destitute  of  all  moral  character,  no  matter  what 
may  be  its  object  or  its  strength*  You  might  as  well  ascribe 
moral  character  to  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold.  This 
'  psychological  fact  throws  revealing  light  on  tiie  grand  distinc- 
tion between  sin  and  temptation  which  is  so  generally  over- 
looked^  and  consequently  on  the  nature  of  the  christian  war- 
fare, and  moral  renovation  in  general.  Well  has  the  great 
dramatist,  and  ^'  myriad-minded"  poet  said,  with  an  insight 
unattained  by  many  theologians, 

**  'Tis  oae  thing  lobe  tempted,  Efcalnt, 
Another  thing  to  ML'* 

Temptations  con^t  in  the  attractions  and  aversions  of  the 
Sensibilify.  They  are  not  sin,  and  involve  no  guilt.  Christ 
was  "  tempted  in  all  points,  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin," 
and  temptation  must  have  been  evolved  in  the  minds  of  all 
who  fell  in  Heaven,  and  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  before 
they  could  have  consented  to  it  All  sin  consists  in  voluntari- 
ly consenting  to  temptation,  or  in  entertaining  and  cherishing 
it 

Now,  what  is  the  Christian  warfare  ?  It  is  not,  as  is  so  ab- 
surdly conceived  by  many,  a  strife  with  sin,  but  with  the  at- 
tractions and  aversions  of  the  sensibility — in  other  words, 
with  temptations.  Successful  warfare  is  sustained  resistance 
to  all  promptings  adverse  to  reason's  dictates  ;  yielding  to 
such  promptings,  in  adj  or  wish^  is  defeat  and  degradation. 
The  promptings  are  not  sin ;  the  yielding  is. 

Every  Christian,  therefore,  must  maintain  a  warfare  when- 
ever, and  just  as  long  as,  the  correlations  of  the  sensibility 
produce  sucn  promptings,  (or,  as  we  have  named  them  above, 
attractions  and  aversions,)  which  beyond  gainsaying  will  be 
throughout  this  mortal  life.  So  far,  then,  are  we  from  believ- 
ing that  exemption  from  warfare  can  be  attained  here,  that 
we  regard  it  as  by  no  means  certain  that  even  "  the  saints  in 
light"  are  to  be  eternally  exempt  from  it  The  correlations  of 
the  sensibility  must  necessarily  be  as  perpetual  as  immortality; 
and  we  think  it  beyond  all  warrant,  either  from  scripture,  or 
philosophy,  to  assume  as  an  absolute  fact,  that  the  time  will 
ever  be  to  endless  ages,  when  it  will  be  safe  for  either  saint 
or  angel,  ^to  abandon  himself  to  the  spontaneity  of  his  own 
inclinations*^^    Such,  however,  seems  to  be  our  author's  view: 
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'*  Could  we  attain  the  higher  state,  on  this  side  of  time,  we  should  be- 
coy|ie  on  earth,  what  aogels  are  in  heaven,  whose  every  desire  runs  in  the 
p  ore  current  of  love  and  loyalty  to  a  God  of  holiness." — [Lee.  33,  p,  172.] 

**  It  is  death  that  conducts  us  from  the  state  of  a  saint  on  earth,  to 
the  state  of  a  saint  in  heaven:  bat  not  till  we  are  so  conducted,  are  we  safe 
to  abandon  ourselves  for  a  single  instant  to  the  spontaneity  of  our  own 
iBclinatious."-*[Xec.  33, ;?.  173.] 

This  representation  is  based  on  a  false  hypothesis.  Facts  ' 
utterly  demolish  the  sentiment  that  exemption  from  temptation 
adheres  to  perfection  of  constitution*  Had  this  been  true, 
temptation  would  to  this  day  have  been  a  stranger  in  heaven^ 
and  a  stranger  on  earth  ;  and  both  angels  and  men  would  have 
remained  unfallen.  There  would  have  been  no  possible  pas- 
sage by  which  sin  could  have  invaded  the  universe  of  God* 
But  the  lapse  of  angels,  and  of  the  primitive  pair,  proves  that 
unperverted  constitutions  are  as  really  liable  to  temptation  as 
those  which  are  perverted;  and,  although  the  degree  oi  their  lia- 
bility may  be  vastly  less,  yet  no  man  can  show  that  jthere  ever 
will  be  a  period,  in  the  history  of  saint,  or  angel,  when  he  may 
without  risk  of  wreck  and  ruin,  abandon  himself  to  the  spon- 
taneous promptings  of  bis  sensibility — 

*^  £l8e  idle  reason  would  have  nought  to  do.  *' 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  in  the  heavenly  world  the 
sensibility  of  unperverted  constitutions  will  be  forever  corre- 
lated to  objects  so  stimulant  of  attractions  and  aversions  adap- 
ted to  urge  and  waft  the  soul  onwards  in  ''love  and  loyalty  to 
a  God  of  holiness,"  and  so  little  excitant  of  promptings  to  sin, 
as  to  render  it  wholly  improbable  that  any  of  its  denizens  will 
ever  sully,  by  wish  or  work,  their  spotless  purity,  still  there  is 
no  warrant  for  affirming  that  they  will  have  no  need  to  curb 
and  control  the  action  of  the  sensibility  in  its  ever  varying 
correlations — to  deny  it  the  gratifications  which  in  its  blind- 
ness it  may  crave. 

But  how  can  there  be  any  warfare  at  all,  if  the  Necessita- 
rian theory  of  the  Will  be  true  ?  According  to  that  theory, 
the  greatest  apparent  good,  or  strongest  .motive,  determines 
the  choices  of  the  Will  as  necessarily  as  the  heaviest  weight 
determines  which  end  of  the  balance  will  sink.  Hence  it  is 
just  as  rational  to  talk  of  a  warfare  between  the  different  scafes 
of  a  balance  as  in  the  human  mind.  There  is  truly  a  sublime 
conflict  between  them  whenever  the  weights  they  sustain 
exactly  equal  each  other !  Of  such  a  conflict  it  might  well 
be  sung  in  epic  strain — 

"  Long  time  in  eren  scale 

The  batUe  hung!'' 
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Batfappose  ttie  opporing  weights  should  iaU  of  equipoise! 
Is  a  warfare  tiien  posable  ?  Utterij  the  reverse*  In  like 
manner,  consistently  with  this  theoiy,  there  can  be  no  warfare 
in  an  J  mind,  except  where  motives  are  eqnaUy  strong;  and 
then  it  is  a  mere  conflict  of  oppodte  promptings  or  tendencies 
of  the  sensibility,  in  which  the  Will  has  no  participation.  Its 
action  depends  on  the  issue  of  the  conflict.  Bs  position  is  that 
of  a  neutral  power  who  stands  sis  an  uncommitted  spectator 
while  the  issue  of  an  engagement  hangs  suspended  ^  on  the 
perilous  edge  of  battle;"  but,  the  instant  victory  casts  its  gar- 
lands to  either  party,  rushes  into  its  ranks  and  does  it  service. 
There  can  be  no  morality  in  any  such  warfare.  The  only 
ground  on  which  moral  warfare  is  possible  is  that  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  Will. 

Before  dismissing  this  subject,  we  must  rescue  a  text  which 
has  long  been  the  victim  of  a  most  distorting  perversion^ 
It  is  Gal.  5:16,  17—^  This  I  say  then.  Walk  in  the  Sjwrit,  and 
ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  For  the  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  Spirit,  and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh :  and  these 
are  contrary  the  one  to  liie  other  ;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the 
things  that  ye  would."  Upon  this  passage  Chalmers  thus 
comments: — 

*' We  find  the  apostle  stating,  that  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,' 
and  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  in  such  a  way  too,  as  that  the  man 
cannot  do  what  he  would.  He  would  serve  God  more  perfectly.  He 
would  render  him  an  offering  untinctured  by  the  frailty  of  his  fallen  na- 
ture.  He  would  rise  to  the  seraphic  love  of  the  upper  paradise,  and 
fain  be  able  to  consecrate  to  the  Eternal,  the  homage  of  a  heart  so  pure 
that  no  earthly  feculence  shall  be  felt  adhering  to  it.  But  all  this  he 
cannot— and  why  1  Because  of  a  drag  that  keeps  him,  with  all  his 
soaring  aspirations,  among  the  dust  of  a  perishable  world."— [Xec.  33: 
p.  174. 

Dante  informs  us  that  the   punishment  of  the  class  of 

sinners  consigned  to  one  of  the  apartments  of  hell,  was, 

"to  be  reversed 
At  the  neck-bone,  so  that  the  countenance 
Was  from  the  reins  averted ;  and  because 
None  might  before  him  look,  they  were  compell'd 
T' advance  with  backwaid  gait;*' 

but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  this  passage  should  be  thus  sub* 
jected  to  the  same  torment,  and  made  to  ^  fashion  its  unto* 
ward  pace"  in  directly  the  contrary  direction  from  that  to 
which  it  was  designed.  The  thing  it  affirms  is  that  if  a  man 
''  walks  after  the  Spirit  he  shall  not  fulfil  the  lust  of  the  flesh.^' 
It  then  assigns  the  reason — the  flesh  and  Spirit  are  direct  an- 
tagonists, ^^  contrary  the  one  to  the  otber,^  so  that  it  is  impossi- 
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Me  to  walk  after  them  both  at  the  same  time.  The  deduction 
it  presents^  (smd  a  most  logical  one  it  is,)  is,  that  a  man  actu* 
alfy  walking  after  the  Spirit  **  cannot  do  the  things  ftcithe 
would^'  if  he  did  not  thus  walk,  that  is,  ^cannot  fulfil  the  Idst 
of  the  flesh."  This  is  most  palpably  and  obviously  the  incul- 
cation of  the  parage.  But  the  current  one  which  Chalmers 
has  adopted  is  self-contradictory  and  absurd.  It  makes  the 
apostle  deny  in  the  17th  verse  what  he  had  asserted  in  the 
IMi.  The  16th  a  ffirms  that  if  you  «'  walk  after  the  Spirit  you 
shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;"  and  this  interpretation 
makes  the  17th  assert  that  however  you  may  walk  after  the 
Spirit  you  cannot  but  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  It  forgets 
that  the  17th  was  designed  to  establish  the  position  laid  down 
in  the  16th,  and  assumes  that  you  can  do  the  two  contrary 
things  at  the  same  time,  which  the  apostle  has  declared  you 
cannot,  and  proved  to  be  impossible  on  the  principle  of  con^ 
tradiction.  A  grosser  perversion  of  scripture  has  rarely  gain- 
ed currency.  It  teaches  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which 
our  author  makes  it  say. 

[to  be  continued.] 


ARTICLE  XIIL 

Report  on  Anti-Siavecy  Memorials, 

Ady^ed  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions^  September^  1845. 

By  Ret.  Edward  Wskd,  of  Brooklya,  N.  Y. 

In  this  age  of  wonderful  activity,  in  which,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life,  improvements  and  discoveries  are  being  made,  of 
such  immense  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  man,  as  far 
to  exceed  the  calculations  of  the  most  discerning  minds,  there 
is  no  class  of  operations  which  is  of  greater  moment,  in  every 
point  of  view,  to  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  than  those 
efforts  which  the  Churchy  in  every  part  of  Christendom,  is 
putting  forth  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  In  these  efforts 
millions  of  money  are  annually  expended,  and  thousands  of 
men  are  employed,  embracing  in  their  number  some  of  the 
best  intellects  and  purest  hearts  upon  earth.  Their  presses, 
their  schools,  their  books,  and  their  laborers  are  scattered  in 
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every  part  of  the  globe.  In  some  instances  the  wbi^  framef 
work  of  society^  including  laws,  customs,  religion  and  gorem- 
ment,  is  being  remodeled  by  them.  In  every  case  they  are 
planting  institutions  and  giving  them  a  peculiar  mould,  wbkii 
are  to  effect,  to  a  greater  or  le^  extent,  all  coming  genera* 
tions.  Of  the  extensive  bearings  and  vast  importance  of 
these  movements  no  one  can  form  an  adequate  jconception. 
Yet  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  upon  the  managers  and 
supporters  of  the  associations  who  have  this  work  in  hand, 
there  rests  the  highest  conceivable  responsibilities — 'respon^bil- 
ities  commensurate  with  the  temporal  and  eternal  happinesft 
or  misery  of  untold  millions  of  men*  How  watchful,  then,  should 
every  child  of  God  be  of  the  doings  of  these  associations  \ 
No  false  principles  of  action — no  worldly  expediency,  or  car- 
nal policy  fthoiidd  for  a  moment  be  allowed  or  tolerated.  No 
mingling  of  purity  and  impurity,  of  righteousness  and  im- 
righteousness,  no  letting  down  or  departure  from  the  gospel 
standard  to  accommodate  ^ny  class  of  sinners,  whether  nu- 
merous or  few,  at  home  or  abroad,  no  winking  at  any  sin 
whether  personal  or  organic,  wide-spread  or  just  beginning  to 
leaven  the  lump*  For  it  is  manifest,  exceedingly  manifest^ 
that  the  success  of  this  great  enterprise  in  which  the  Chun^ 
is  engaged,  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  number  employed 
in  the  workj  the  zeal  manifested^  the  facilities  for  operation^  and 
the  abundance  of  the  means  ready  for  use,  as  upon  the  upright-- 
ness  and  piety  of  the  mQn  employed — the  correctness  of  the 
principles  and  measures  adopted  for  guiding  them  ip  their 
work,  and  the  unadulterated  purity  of  the  gospel  which  they 
disseminate.  If  they  send  and  preach  not  a  pure  gospel, 
instead  of  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  it  will  be  unto  the  na- 
tions a  savor  of  death  unto  death.  And  the  more  there  is 
of  it  the  worse.  Even  a  small  admixture  of  error,  either  in 
principle  or  practice,  may  in  its  progress  do  immense  injury 
and  greatly  retard  the  desired  result.  Then  how  clearly  is  it 
a  duty  which  the  Christian  public  owe  to  themselves,  to  God, 
and  to  a  dying  world,  closely  to  watch  and  thoroughly  to  can- 
vass all  the  doings  of  these  societies  ?  A  duty  which  the)'  can 
neither  neglect  nor  evade  without  incurring  great  guilt. 

We  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  remark  by  the  action  of 
the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at 
their  recent  Anniversary  in  Brooklyn  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery.  This  Board  constitutes  one  of  the  most  influen^ 
tial  benevolent  Associations  in  the  world.  Embraced  in  its 
corporate  membership  are  found  the  names  of  men  8tand>« 
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ing  aonong  the  most  distinguished  for  moral  worth,  tdent,* 
karoing  and  influence  in  our  nation.  Their  operations  extend 
over  the  whole  land.  Scarcely  a  nook  or  comer  can  be  found, 
where  to  some  degree,  their  influence  is  not  felt.  Last  year 
between  $200„000  and  ^|^300,000  of  the  alms  of  the  Ameri- 
can  churches  passed  through  their  hands.  Their  missions  and 
presses  are  established  at  the  most  important  points  in  the 
heathen  world.  At  this  nK>ment  they  are,  probably,  exerting* 
a  greater  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  human  race  than 
any  one  kingdom  court  or  cabinet  on  earth.  We  mention 
these  things  to  show  what  immense  importance  attaches  to 
any  principle  of  action  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt.  Their  very 
position  invites  and  demands  a  careful  investigation  of  all  their 
doings.  Were  they  a  small  uninfluential  body,  operating  in 
a  very  limited  sphere,  their  course  of  procedure  might  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  world  suffer  but  little  by  the 
neglect.  But  now,  such  is  the  mighty  influence  they  are  wieUb* 
iog,  that  the  effects  of  their  decisions  are  felt  every  where  ei^ 
cr  strengthening  and  encouraging  the  men  of  God  in  their 
work,  or  causing  their  hands  to  hang  feebly  down.  Hence  it 
becomes  the  imperative  duty  of  all  Christians,  and  especially 
so  of  the  churches  and  their  individual  members  who  make 
this  Board  their  medium  of  communication  with  the  heathen 
nations  to  examine  with  the  utmost  thoroughness  all  its  pro- 
ceedings. It  will  not  do  for  us  to  console  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  so  much  wisdom  and  goodness  as  are  combined  in 
this  Board  cannot  err,  nor,  without  due  investigation,  that 
this  or  that  procedure  of  theirs  is  of  so  little  moment  that  in 
reference  to  it  there  is  no  need  of  any  discussion.  The  histo- 
ry of  the  Church  shows  that  such  a  course  of  conduct  has  oft- 
en been  followed  by  the  worst  of  consequences.  Through 
it  the  grossest  abuses  have  been  tolerated,  and  the  most  de- 
•  structive  errors  both  in  theory  and  practice  introduced.  Nev- 
er is  the  Church  or  State  in  a  more  healthful  condition  than 
when  the  individual  members  composing  them  are  so  jealously 
alive  to  their  honor,  prosperity  and  usefulness,  that  every  thing 
done  by  the  body  politic,  its  officers  or  agents  is  most  carefully 
scrutinized.  This  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  constituency 
produces  in  those  occupying  the  places  of  high  trust  a  health- 
ftil  feeling  of  accountability.  Well  is  it  for  ministers  of  the 
gospel)  the  agents,  boards,  and  secretaries  of  our  benevolent 
societies  to  realize  that  the  eye  both  of  God  and  his  people  is 
steadfastly  fixed  upon  them.  It  serves  to  nmke  them  better 
raen^and  leads  them  to  act  with  greater  and  more  prayerfut 
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deKberaiion,  and  to  be  less  a£fected  b j  tbat  w<MrIdl]r  current 
which  constantly  tends  to  turn  us  a»de  from  the  way  of  truth* 
With  «uch  views  and  feelings,  rather  than  in  the  spirit  of  coo-^ 
troversy,  have  we  set  down  to  the  examination  of  the  Board'^ 
Report  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery,  a  document  of  the  utmost 
importance,  coming  as  it  does  from  such  a  source  and  upon  a 
subject  at  the  present  moment  felt  to  be  of  the  most  vital  in- 
terest to  the  whole  civilized  world.  This  Report,  it  is  well 
known,  was  brought  in  by  a  special  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  in  answer  to  sundry  memorials  presented  to  the 
Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  li^44.  Itisdesigned  to  be  an 
answer  to  the  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  memorialists,  that 
Slavery  was  actually  tolerated  in  the  churches  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Board,  and  their  prayer,  "  that  the  Board  would 
immediately  take  measures  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  slavery 
or  oppression  exists  in  the  churches  under  its  patronage  and 
especially  among  the  Choctaws  and  other  Indian  tribes,  and 
to  take  action  speedily  to  remove  the  evil,  or  ex6nerate  them 
and  their  missionaries  from  all  the  responsibility  and  guilt  of  its 
continuance  or  toleration."  Very  grateful  should  we  have 
been  had  the  Report  taken  ground  satisfactory  to  the  memori- 
alists, and  to  the  friends  of  the  oppressed  generally.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.  We  see  not  how  any  man  who  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  Slavery  and  its  direful  effects  upon  all 
connected  with  it,  if  he  be  a  lover  of  truth,  can  do  otherwise 
than,  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanity,  enter  his  protest 
ag^nstits  entire  spirit  and  principles.  We  have  three  grand 
objections  to  urge  against  the  Report.  There  are  some  minor 
things  also,  which,  if  we  have  time  and  room,  we  may  notice. 

I.  In  it,  the  Board  makes  up  false  issues  with  the  memo- 
rialists, AND  thus  greatly  MISREPRESENTS  THEIR  VIEWS. 

II.  One  OP  THE  PRINCIPLES  OP  ACTION  WHICH  THEY  LAY 
DOWN,  TO  GUIDE  THEM  IN  THEIR  MISSIONARY  WORK,  WE  BELIEVE 
TO  BE  UTTERLY  FALSE,  AND,  IS  CARRIED  OUT,  WHOLLY  SUBVER- 
SIVE OP  THE  GOSPEL. 

III.  The  whole  sympathy  op  the  Report  is  on  the  sids 

OF  THE  slave-holder,  AND  THE  I»FFICULTIES    IN  THE  WAY  OF 
9  HIS  DOING  RIGHT. 

The  first  point  in  which  they  make  a  false  issue  with  their 
memorialists  is  in  regard  to  the  five  general  principles  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  their  Report.  Unless  it  was 
intended  to  insinuate  that  the  request  of  the  memorialists  con^ 
travened  these  j^rinciples,  we  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
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flieir  introdaciion :  on  any  other  siijMposittoii  they  are  whdUy 
nretevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  question  then  arises, 
did  ilie  prayer  of  the  memorialists  contravene  tiiese  princi- 
ples? Did  they  ask  ^e  Board  to  pursue  any  course  of  con- 
duct towards  their  missionaries  and  the  churches  under  their 
care  inconsistent  with  the  largest  Christian  liberty? 

Could  the  talented  and  learned  gentlemen  composing  the 
Committee  who  drew  up  the  Report  have  for  one  m(»nent  sup- 
posed that  the  memorialists  were  ignorant  of,  or  disputed  the 
fact,  that  both  &e  missionaries  and  the  Mission  Churches  had 
the  right,  so  far  as  human  authority  is  concerned,  to  adopt  any 
form  of  Church  government,  rules  of  discipline,  formula  of 
doctrines,  or  conditions  of  church  membership,  which  might 
best  accord  with  their  own  views  of  truth ;  and  that  the  Board 
had  no  right  peremptorily  to  say  to  them  those  things  shall  not 
be  so?  Certainly  they  had  no  ground  for  indulging  such  a 
supposition,  for  neitherthe  memorialists  nor  any  other  class  of 
anti  slavery  men  have  entertained  or  published  any  such  be- 
lief, but  on  the  contrary  it  is  entirely  repugnant  to  their  oft 
declared  views  of  the  liberty  of  conscience.  Does  it  howev- 
er follow,  because  the  Board  has  no  right  authoritatively  to 
dictate  to  the  missionaries  or  churches  under  their  care,  any 
measure,  doctrine,  or  practice,  that  therefore  they  have  not 
the  right — that  it  is  not  their  imperative  duty,  when,  in  their 
estimation,  and  also  in  that  of  the  churches  for  wham  they  act, 
any  of  these  missionaries  or  churches  have  become  corrupt, 
either  in  doctrine  or  practice,  and  refuse  to  be  admonished, 
bat  persist  in  their  corrupt  courses,  to  withdraw  from  such 
missionaries  and  churches  all  support  from  ttie  Board  ?  In 
doing  so  would  the  Board  violate  any  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, or  principles  of  Christian  liberty?  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  this  character  placed  before  them  by  their  memo- 
rialists. It  was  whether  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  would  lend  their 
powerful  influence,  and  use  the  funds  entrusted  in  their  hands 
by  the  American  Churches  to  disseminate  a  slaveholding  reli- 
gion over  the  heathen  world?  For  if  slaveholders  were  allow- 
ed free  ingress  into  the  mission  churches  gathered  among  the 
South  Western  Indian  tribes,  they  must  also  be  allowed  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  Board  should  es-  • 
tablish  its  missions  and  the  institution  of  slavery  should  be 
found  to  exist?  This  was  the  single  point  to  which  an  explicit 
answer  was  demanded — an  answer  which  might  have  been 
frankly  given  in  a  few  brief  sentences,  intelligible  to  all,  in- 
stead of  this  long  Report,  tiie  import  and  bearing  of  much  of 
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wludi|We  wellknow  manjrof  our mett  pious  and  ialelfigenl; 
cituens  are  greatly  at  a  loss  to  onderstaod*  Let  it  then  be 
distinctly  understood  ttiat  the  meinotialiits  have  jwied  no 
ieitte,  neither  have  the  J  any  cmitroTerBy  with  the  Board  in 
reference  to  their  five  general  principles,  and  any  insinnatioa 
to  that  eflect  is  a  palpable  misrepresentation. 

The  second  point  in  which  the  Report  makes  up  a  felse  issi:^ 
with  the  memorialists,  is  respecting  the  coarse  to  be  porsiied 
by  the  missionaries  in  reference  to  civil  and  religious  liberty^ 
improvement  in  civilization,  the  arts  of  life,  &c.    It  says — 

**  Civil  and  religions  liberty,  improvement  in  civilieation  and  the  arts 
of  life,  and  the  introduction  of  the  best  social  institutions,  admitted  to  be 
indispensable  to  the  highest  well-being  of  the  community,  are  still  sec- 
ondary to  the  one  primary  object  of  securing  holiness  in  the  hearts  of 
individuals.  Aiming  steadily  at  this,  is  the  way  for  the  missionary  most 
surdy  and  speedily  to  work  out  the  others ;  and  your  Committee  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  by  regarding  these  classes  of  objects  in  their  prop- 
er places,  and  pursuing  them  in  their  proper  order,  that  either  can  be 
effectuallv  attained  and  permanently  established  on  the  broad  field  of 
the  world." 

Now  let  it  be  asked,  did  the  memorialists  ever  call  in  ques- 
tion so  very  a  truism?  What  class  of  Christians  ever  doubt- 
ed that  the  first  and  grand  aim  of  all  religious  teachers  should 
be  the  renovation  of  the  heart,  the  securing  of  holiness  there, 
^nd  that  all  things  else  should  follow  as  the  fruit  of  this  great 
change  %  That  improvements  in  civilization,  the  arts  of  life, 
&c.,  should  by  the  missionary  be  made  secondary  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  soul?  That  ^  these  classes  of  objects^'*  should  be 
kept "  in  their  proper  order  ?"  We  say  decidedly  no  such  issue 
as  this  was  joined  with  the  Board  by  the  memorialists,  and  for 
the  Report  to  insinuate  any  such  thing  is  to  do  them  and  their 
cause  great  injustice.  The  real  point  in  controversy  here  be- 
tween the  memorialists  and  the  Board  was,  whether  the  Board 
would  sustain  the  Mission  Churches  in  receiving  to  their  com- 
munion individuals  that  were  voluntarily  and  knowingly,  by 
their  practice,  countenancing  moral  and  social  evils,  which  the 
Report  itself  allows  **  have  their  origin  in  human  depravityj-^ 
that  all-absorbing  selfishness — that  predominance  of  me  lust  of 
theJUshj  the  lust  of  the  eye^  and  the  pride  of  lifcj  which  are  de- 
veloped in  our  fallen  nature,  and  especially  that  moral  and  so- 
cial evil  which  one  of  their  "  oldest  missionaries,''  as  quoted 
by  the  Report,  says,  **  viewed  in  all  its  bearings^  is  a  tremen- 
dous  evils  Its  destructive  influence  is  seen  on  the  morals  of  the 
master  and  slave*  It  sweeps  axoay  the  barriers  which  every  civ- 
ilized community  has  erected  to  protect  the  purity  and  chastity 
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df  the  fatmily  reh^ons^^^  uni  which  "ever  presents  fonmda- 
hle  obstacles  to  the  right  training  of  the  rising  generation.^ 
This  then  was  the  question  which  the  Board  hy  their  memori* 
alisti  was  called  upon  to  decide,  whether  they  would  sustain 
^eir  missionaries,  in  the  persons  of  their  professed  converts, 
in  bringing  this  evil  to  the  sacred  fount  and  baptizing  it  in 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  seating  it  at  the  communion 
tdble  of  our  Lord ;  thus  uniting  the  Church  witii  the  State  in 
perpetuating  an  institution  more  wicked  in  its  principle,  and 
debasing  in  its  tendency,  and  direful  in  its  effects,  than  any  oth- 
er fliat  was  ever  founded  by  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  or  ob- 
tained a  place  among  the  ^ organic  sins^^  of  men?  On  this 
question  they  desired  a  decided  yea  or  nay.  It  was  not 
whether  the  Board  ^  in  propagating  the  gospel  are  to  be  held 
responsible  for  dwtdly  working  out  the  reorganizations  of  so- 
cial systems,  without  giving  Christian  truth  time  to  produce  its 
changes  in  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and  in  public  sentiment, 
and  without  being  allowed  to  make  any  practical  use  of  the 
most  effective  influences  which  are  involved  in  respect  to  all 
that  have  grace  in  their  hearts  in  the  special  ordinances  of 
the  gospelv'  but  it  was  whether  the  Board,  in  propagating 
the  gospel,  would  permit  the  laborers  sent  out  by  them  to  plant 
branches  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  in  various  parts  of  the 
heathen  worid,  to  graft  into  those  branches  sprouts  of  the 
Kingdom  of  unrighteousness,  or,  to  change  the  figure,  to  knead 
into  the  gospel  lump  the  leaven  of  wickedness  and  thus  hinder 
the  gospel  from  ever  producing  its  glorious  effects  upon  the  hearts 
of  men^  and  ultimately  changing  public  sentiment^  and  indu- 
cing an  organization  of  the  social  system  based  upon  the  ev- 
erlasting principles  of  love  ?  It  was  whether  they  should  teach 
their  converts  from  heathenism,  that  if  they  love  slavery  more 
than  Christ  they  are  not  worthy  of  him?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered here,  that  it  is  not  pretended,  neither  have  we  any  rea- 
son for  believing  it  to  be  true,  that  the  slaveholders  belonging 
to  the  mission  churches  could  not  if  they  Would  free  them* 
selves  from  all  connection  with  the  evil.  Hence  it  follows,  ei- 
ther that  the  missionaries  have  not  instructed  these  men  right- 
ly upon  the  subject,  or  if  they  have  done  so  thev  are  men  who 
place  their  self-will  and  temporal  advantage  above  their  do- 
ty and  the  requirements  of  God*  If  so,  ^how  dwelletii  the 
love  of  God  in  them?" 

There  is  a  third  point  in  which  the  Report  has  made  a  false 
issue  witii  the  memorialists.  It  is  found  in  the  following  ex- 
tract 
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^  Strongly  as  your  comiiikte^  are  eonviticed  of  the  wrmi|»- 
falneM  and  evil  tendencies  of  slaveholding,  and  ardenliy  «» 
tiiey  desire  its  speedy  and  universal  tenmnatiDB,  tiiiey  stiS 
cannot  think  that  in  all  cases  individual  guilt  exists  in  such  a 
manner  that  et)e»^  person  implicated  in  it  can  on  scriptural 
grounds,  be  excluded  from>  christian  fellowship.''  We  have 
italicized  all^  individual^  eroery^  and  ask  who  ever  affirmed, 
Ibat  among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  slaveholders  of  fliis 
and  other  lands,  there  nught  not  be  some  6<Hitiected  witb  tfa« 
system  in  such  away,  as  not  to  involve  personal  guflt  ?  We 
are  persuaded  there  ^are  very  few,  if  any,  that  ever  held,  «r 
asserted  such  a  sentiment.  But  here  is  a  covert  behind  which 
thousands  of  hypocrites,  in  our  nation  both  in  Church  and  State 
tu-e  sheltering  themselves.  *  Reposing  under  its  cover  may  be 
found  all  our  time-serving  ecclesiastical  bodies^  dave  hol^Rg 
ministers,  and  church  members.  We  truly  regret  to  find  the 
Board  in  such  company ;  for  the  whole  of  it  is  a  subterfuge.  It 
amounts  simply  to  this,  that  because,  in  a  wide  spres^  evil^ 
like  slavery,  some  few  may  be  found,  who,  by  the  force  of  un- 
avoidable circumstances,  or  through  ignorance,  innocently  sus* 
tain  the  legal  relation  of  a  slaveholder,  the  great  mass,  who 
fatiber,  uphold,  and  sustain  the  system  must  be  allowed  fre^ 
access  to  the  church  of  the  living  God-^that  the  church  have 
no  right  to  adopt  the  rule  that  they  will  not  admit  to  their  fel^ 
lowsWp  and  communion  slaveholders  and  their  abettors ; 
that  love,  christian  expediency,  and  everlasting  righteousness 
require,  that  they  should  be  received  ^nd  assigned  a  place 
among  the  people  of  God.  Is  there  no  cant  or  hypocrisy  in 
all  this  ?  No  taking  counsel,  but  not  of  the  Lord,  and  cover- 
ing with  a  covering,  but  not  of  the  Spirit ;  that  they  may 
add  sin  to  sin  t  See  Isa.  30  :  1.  But  it  may  be  a&ed, 
do  you  believe  slavery  to  ho  sin  per  se?  Upon  this  subject 
tiiere  has  been  an  innumerable  multitude  of  words  that  have 
darkened  counsel  without  knowledge.  Our  reply  is,  that 
strictly  speaking,  no  outward  conduct  whatever  is  sin  per  se^ 
or  sin  in  any  literal  sense  of.  the  term.  Sin  is  a  voluntary 
state  of  mind  of  a  moral  agent,  and  acts  flowing  irora 
this  state  of  mind  are  said  to  be  sinful,  not  on  their  o^n 
account,  but  solety  from  their  being  connected  with  and 
proceeding  from  this  state  of  mind.  A  man  may  kill  his 
neighbor  unawares,  through  mistake  take  anofbcjr's  property-, 
and  utter  that  which  is  not  true,  and  in  a  fit  of  insanity  bIas-> 
pheme  his  Maker  and  still  be  innocent.  On  the  other  hand 
he  may  be  instrum^at^l  of  saving  his  neij^bor^s  Ule,wb^iie 
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intended  Us  deaths  and  still  he  is  a  mufderer;  fipeak  that 
.wUch  18  trae^  and  be-a  deceiver;  restore  lost  property  and  be  a 
thief;  call  on  the  name  of  tiie  Lord  and  be  a  hypocrite.  Does 
-it  feUow  fiom  all  this  that  the  church  mustb^  one^fellswoop^' 
.gather  into  her  bosom  murderers,  thieves,  hars  and  blasphe- 
mers'—have iK>  law  to  exclude  such  from  her  pale  ?  Just  as 
well  might  she  do  so^  and  on  as  valid  a  plea  as  ^e  one  set  up 
bj  the  Board  for  admitting  slaveholders  to  their  Mission 
Churches.  What  is  their  plea  ?  i^Tbej  still  cannot  think  tiiat 
in  all  cases^  individual  guilt  exists  in  such  a  manner  that 
jtoery  person  implicated  in  it  can,  on  scriptoral  grounds,  be  exclu- 
ded from  Christian  fellowship,"  and  upon  these  exceedinglj 
extreme  cases,  thej  found  their  general  rule,  and.  to  uphold 
^emin  tiieir  position  they  quote  Dr.  Chalmers  and  the  Gen^- 
eral  Assembly  of  tiie  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  We  think 
if  the  money  which  the  commission  from  that  Church  obtained 
from  this  country  has  been  the  occasion  of  developing  such  a 
jmnciple  of  action  among  them,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  and  the  cause  of  truth  had  that  money  been  sunk  in  the 
ocean-depths.  Our  reply  to  all  this  is,  that  every  man  who  is  a 
slaveholder  at  heart  is  of  the  devil — ^that  with  such  the  insti- 
tution originated,  and  that  the  great  mws  who  now  defend^ 
t^pholdj  and  sustain  it^  are  of  this  class^  and  if  there  be  any 
connected  witii  the  evil  who  are  not  of  this  class  it  is  incum- 
bent on  them  to  prove  their  innoceocy.  The  love  of  power, 
ease,  and  lust,  keeps  the  system  in  existence. 

"  Tet,  yet,  degraded  men,  th'  expected  day 
That  breaks  y<nur  bitter  ev^  it  kx  away> 

Tradst  weaUkf  and  fashion^  ask  yon  still  to  bleed, 
And  holy  men  give  scriptuie  for  the  deed*'^ 

Here  the  poet  has  pointed  to  the  very  life  of  slavery  and 
its  outward  props.  But  we  have  not  done  with  the  sin  perse 
argument.  We  have  given  the  strict  philosophical  definition 
jof  sin.  There  is,  however,  a  figurative  sense  in  which  tiie 
term  is  used  by  ethical  and  philosophical  writers,  also  in  the 
jcriptures  and  in  popular  language.  It  is  applied  to  a  course 
of  conduct — to  a  code  of  laws  prescribed  for  human  beings^-.- . 
to  certain  institutions,  and  to  individual  acts  viewed  objective- 
ly as  cutting  across  or  violating  the  relations  which  man  sus- 
tains to  God  and  his  fellow  beings,  and  consequently  opposed 
to  the  divine  law.  Now  it  happens  that  certain  courses  «tf 
conduct,  laws,  institutions  and  individud  acts  in  their  inheren^t 
tendency,  iiside  from  all  extraneous  circumstances,,  do  always 
violate  these  relatiops*  and  their  natural  legitimate  effects  i« 
25* 
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every  ease  are  ewil^  and  only  evil,  aad  tiiat  contituiaUj.— 
Whilst  on  tiie  other  hand,  there  are  otfief  courses  of  cotidaet, 
laws,  &c»9  which  under  certain  circumstances  would  be  inao- 
cent  and  highly  advantageous,  .yet  under  other  circumstan- 
ces would  be  greatly  injurious,  and  on  &at  account,  and  not 
on  account  of  their  natural  tendency,  violations  of  flie  law 
of  love.  To  ^e  first  class,  philosophers  have  sqppKed  the 
phrase,  ^rin  perse,"  to  the  second  class,  ^sin  ex  circumstantia,'' 
or,  "pro  renata,"  that  is,  growing  out  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  e^air.  To  illustrate  this  obvious  distinction  in  the  conduct 
&c.,  of  men  ande  from  the  motives  that  impel  them  to  action^ 
we  will  introduce  the  case  of  worshiping  idols,  and  of  eating 
things  consecrated  to  idols.  The  first,  wor^iping  idols,  would 
come  under  the  head  of  ^  sin  per  se^^  that  is  to  say,  the  whole 
tendency  of  worshiping  idols  is  opposed  to  the  everlasting 
principles  of  righteousness,  and  no  circumstances  can  change 
this  evil  tendency.  The  second,  eating  things  consecrated  to 
idols,  in  every  case  when  wrong,  would  come  under  the  head 
of ^in  excircumstantia,"  that  is, the  circumstancesattendingtfae 
eating  thereof  would  constitute  the  whole  of  thewrongfuiness, 
and  not  the  nature  of  the  act  itself.  See  the  reas(ming  of  tike 
Apostle  Paul  upon  this  pmnt,  Ist  Cor.  8 :  also,  10. :  ^  33> 
We  might  give  other  examples  ad  libitum.  It  is,  however,  un- 
necessary. The  distinction  is  one  so  obvious,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  important  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  disciHni- 
nnting  mind  can  bave  overlodced  it.  It  is  in  ttiis  sense  that 
abolitionists  have  contended  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
*'  sin  per  se.^  The  legal  definition  and  constitution  of  slavery 
shows  it  to  be  so.  It  decapitates  a  main — ^it  depersonalizes  him, 
and  ranks  one  made  in  the  image  of  God,  and  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  his  8(m,  among  four  footed  beasts,  creeping  things, 
and  merchandize.  Slaves  by  the  Roman  law  were  defined  to 
be,  pro  nullis,  pro  mortuis,pro  quadrupedibus,  that  is^in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  they  were  regarded  as  no  men — as  dead  msaor^ 
as  quadrupeds.  The  South  Carolina  law  Says,  **  Slaves  shall 
be  deemed^  held^  taken^  and  reputed  to  be  chaitels  permnuly 
in  the  hands  of  their  owners,  and  possessors,  their  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns,  to  all  intents,  constructions,  and 
purposes  whatsoever."  Now  we  ask  can  any  mehorating  cir- 
cumstances whatever  justify  a  law  or  an  institution,  which  at 
one  blow  cuts  away  fiom  man  his  whole  manhood^  and  rigtUSy 
any  more  than  they  can  justify  the  making  tiie  Eternal  ^rit 
like  unto  wood  and  corruptible  things?  As  many  things  ca& 
4>e  said  in  palliation  of  idolatij,  as  of  Slavery;  thoone  in  jor^ 
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e^  dethrones  God,  the  o&er,  aimibii^teft  vMnh^ocU  They 
are  bath,  in  the  seitee  above  defined^  ^  sin  per  se.^  But  it  does 
not  hence  follow  that  in  the  case  of  every  one  externally  con- 
D^:ted  either  with  idolatry  or  slavery,  ^^  individual  guilt"  exists 
in  such  a  manner  as  ^^  on  scriptural  ground"  to  justify  their  ex- 
dudonfrom  '^Christian  fellowship."  The  nature  and  ten- 
dency of  one's  acts  do  not  always  indicate  the  state  of  the 
heart — Hie  spirit,  or  niotive,  whidi  prompted  them.  But  does 
it  follow,  because  man  is  finite  and  through  ignorance,  false 
.reasoning,  wrong  instruction,  or  the  force  of  uncontrolable  cir- 
cumstances, may,  in  certain  cases,  with  comparative  innocence^ 
be  connected  with  things  in  their  origin  and  tendency  abom- 
inable and  devilish,  that  therefore  these  things  are  not  to  be 
spoken  against,  excluded  from  the  church,  and  every  disciple 
warned  to  have  no  fellowship  with  them  as  ikeunfimitfulioorks 
of  darkness  ?"  Since  tiie  discus^on  of  slavery  has  become  rife 
in  our  country^  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  Jesuitical  trick- 
ery upon  this  subject,  and  by  it,  we  fear  thousands  of  souk  are 
being  corrupted  and  forever  ruined.  The  trick  has  been  to 
play  upon  the  two  uses  of  the  term  ^n  as  described  above,  the 
literal  and  the  figurative,  and  thus  to  escape  the  force  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  argument  for  tiie  inherent  wrongfulness  of  ^avery^ 
stated  in  the  popular,  current  language.  We  knew  a  distin- 
guished n^nister,  who  was  in  the  habit  and  with  great  efifect, 
upon  the  ignorant  part  of  his  auditory,  of  presenting  the  mat- 
ter in  a  syllogistic  form.  .Thus,  "if  slavery  is  tin /)er«c,  then 
every  slavehoMer  is  a  sinner,  and  every  man  having  died  a 
slaveholder  has  gone  to  hell.  Do  you  believe  that  ?"  The 
whcde  force  of  this  poser  consists  in  wresting  the  term  sin  in 
the  first  sentence  from  its  figurative  sense  as  app£ed  to  an  in- 
stitution or  a  code  of  laws,  prescribing  a  course  of  human 
action  and  endeavoring  to  make  his  auditory  understand  it 
in  its  literal  or  philosophical  sense.  We  have  seen  substan- 
tially ti^  same  course  pursued  at  the  meetings  of  our  General 
Ass^siblies,  Synods,  Presbyteries,  Associations,  and  benevolent 
Societies.  Here  charity  leads  us  to  say  that  we  believe  manj 
have  done  this  thing  ignorantiy,  not  having  clearly  in  ttieir 
nunds  the  distinction  above  made;  the  difierence  of  the  mean- 
ing of  sin  when  applied,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  subjective  state^ 
^md,  <m  the  other,  to  an  obtective  thing*  As  we  said  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  rejimiKs  upon  this  pmnt,  it  is  a  covert  be* 
bind  which  thousands  are  endeavoring  to  shelter  themselves; 
but  the  V  will  find  ^  the  bed  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
faknself  upon  it,  and  the  covering  narpower  than  tiiat  he  can 
wrap  himself  in  it.'' 
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What,  tiieii,  is  the  |roBiidocca{ried  by  &e  memorialtatB  mm 
ikon  subject,  and  which  they  wfab  the  Board  ip  take  t    We 
answer,  the  same  usually  taken  in  reference  to  all  pa|pable 
wrongdoing: — exclude  from  the  church  the  wrong  doer,  unless 
he  repents,  or  proves  himself  innocent  in  the  ihing  of  which  be 
is  accused.    Suppose  a  member  of  a  certain  church  should  b^ 
Ibund  intoxicatea*    The  prima  facia  evidence  would  be  that 
he  had  greatl  v  sinned,  ana  unquestionably  it  would  be  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  or  its  officers  at  once  to 
investigate  the  matter.    On  examination.  However^  it  mi^ 
.  appear  that  alcohol  had  been  deceptively  administered  to  bam 
and  that  the  man  was  wholly  innocent    What  is  the  civil 
rule  in  reference  to  accidental  killing,  or  justifiable  homiddet 
Is  it  not  that,  in  every  such  case,  a  legal  investigation  diouM  bo 
had  and  clear  proof  presented,  that  the  Idlling  was  acciden- 
tal or  a  justifiable  homicide,  and  in  every  instance  where  the 
court  iudges  the  evidence  defective,  is  not  the  man  committed? 
Regulations  analogous  to  the9e  did  the  memorialists  desire 
thelMEission  Churches  to  adopt  in  reference  to  their  slave  hold- 
ing members  and  those  who  should  apply  for  church  privileges. 
Let  them  either  prove  that  their  connection,  with  slavery  is 
wholly  innocent,  as  much  so,  for  example,  as  was  James  6. 
Kmey's,  who  tor  several  weeks  was  legally  connected  withsh^ 
very  by  the  decease  and  bequest  ^  a  father,  or,  let  them  as 
soon  as  practicable,  dissolve  all  connection  with  the  eviL — 
Failing  to  do  either  of  these,  they  should  be  excluded  firom  ^ 
tiie  church  or  prohibited  admission  as  the  case  might  be*  We 
repeat  it  then  that  upon  this  point  the  Board  have  joined  a 
felse  issue  with  the  memorialists  and  in  doing  so  have  entireir 
misrepresented  their  views.    The  memorialists  never  took 
the  ground^  Hhst  every  individual  in^Hcated  in  dnjf  manner 
in  the  evil  could,  on  scriptural  grounds,  be  excluded  from 
christian  fellowship."    The  question  they  wished  here  to  be 
settled  was,  whether  the  rule  upon  this  subject  for  adlnittiag 
members  should  be  based  upon  the  genera/  fads  in  the  case^ 
or  upon  the  exceptions^  tiie  extremesty  of  the  extreme  examples  f 
Had  the  Board  in  their  jReport,  proceeded  to  prove  that  the 
slaveholders  connected  witii  tiie  Indian  churches  in  qu€;stion, 
were  all  of  this  character,  and  that  ^ese  very  churches  had 
established  the  rule,  and  were  living  up  to  it,  to  admit  no 
slaveholders,  to  their  communion,  unless  they  dissolved  their 
connection  with  slavery,  or  proved  that  connection  in  their 
particular  case  entirely  innocent,  the  memorialists  would  have 
been  satisfied.    But  ndiat  are  the  facts  in  the  case  as  set  fortb 
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in  Ae  Report  itself  t  Fh^t,  we  are  told  tbat,  ^^he  diorehes 
gathered  bjtiie  Board  are  no  otiierwise  connected  with  sla^ 
very  fhan  tiiey  are  with  every  other  evidence^  and  result  of 
imperfeU  moral  renovation  in  their  converts  and  church  mem" 
bers,  and  they  no  more  reallj  give  their  sanction  to  the  one 
iban  tiiey  do  to  all  the  o&ers."  Be  it  carefully  noticed  that 
it)  this  paragraph  it  is  fnHy  admitted  that  the  slaveholderb 
connected  with  their  churches  are  slaveholders  not  on  any 
li^teous  grounds,  but  in  virtue  of  their  carnality,  their  **  im^ 
perfect  moral  rcnbroiton."  We  have  read  this  paragraph  over^ 
and  over  again,  and  are  free  to  confess  that  we  never  have  . 
met  with  a  sentence  connng  from  so  august  a  body,  that 
shocked,  to  such  a  degree,  our  moral  sensibilities.  What  J  t 
Does  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis^ 
sions,  do  the  Ministers,  the  Doctors  of  Divinity  and  Theo* 
logical  Professors  embraced  in  the  Board,  intend  to  carry  the 
doctrine  of  '^imperfect  moral  rendvdtion^^^  to  the  extent,  that  a 
roan  may  be  a  genuine  Christian  and  yet  stand  so  far  witUu 
the  kingdom  of  darkness,  as,  from  selfishnessj  to  enslave  his 
fellow  men  and  support  the  chattel  principle  of  slavery?.  If 
this  sentence  means  any  thing  else  we  confess  our  ignorance 
.of  the  import  of  language*  Let  the  churches  who  support 
the  Board  note,  then,  th^t  slavery  is  admitted  into  the  Mission 
churches^  plead  for^  and  jlisiified^  not  on  the  groand  of  the 
rightfulness  of  the  institution^  pr  the  innocency  of  their  members 
^  connected  with  it^  but  on  the  ground  of  the  carnality  of  those*, 
members — their  love  of  slai^ery  above  the  authority  of  Christy 
ihe  Head  of  the  Church.  But  the  Report  puts  this  subject  in  a 
still  stronger  light.  According  to  it,  such  is  the  love  which  the 
thirty-five  slaveholders,  belonging  to  the  churchesin  question, 
have  for  their  slavery  and  thrir  influence  over  the  remaining 
eight  hundred  and  four  members,  that  should  a  labor  be  taken 
up  with  them  on  account  of  dieir  slaveholding,  the  missiona- 
ries  wbiHd  be  sent  away,  their  schools  broken  up  and  their 
churches  deserted.  Truly  if  this  is  so,  slaveiy  in  these  church- 
es ^  exalteth  itself  above  all  that  is  called  God.''  If  it  be  not 
80,  what  means  the  following — the  closing  paragraph  of  dieir 
Report-^an  extract  from  a  letter,  we  are  told,  from  one  ^f  their 
oldest  and  most  approved  Missionaries  ? 

**  Bat  what  is  to^be  done?  Shall  we  desert  our  ehui^cbes,  and  oar 
schools,  and  send  back  those  who  compose  them  to  the  shades  of  mor- 
al darkness  and  death,  because  some  among  them  own  slaves?  Is  not 
the  Choctaw  nation  apart  of  tha'r  world  to  which  Christ  commanded  his 
iSiOiptof  to  f  o^  and  ^ach  the  gospel  to  evei^  creature  1    Caa  we  ex- 
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peot  tbs  lialf-«iillgfateiicd«  httf-civilfaMd  ChocUtwi  to  pr6t^^  on  tfri^ 
•object  io  advan^  ofihe  whita  People  in  the  8tatee  aroiiiid  themt  or  hi 
advance  of  those  charchea  in  ^iviliMd  and  enlightened  conununkk* 
where  ala?erj  exists  ? 

There  can  be  do  prospect  of  benefiting  the  slave  in  a  slave  country, 
without  Che  consent  ofthe  ownen  The  only  hope  we  can  have^f  ben- 
efitinf  either  the  one  or  the  other,  tsthnAcigh  the  influence  of  the  |;oa- 
pel ;  and  the  gospel,  to  be 'effectual,  mut  be  conveyed  in  ^  sf^t  of 
meekneu  and  love," 

What  is  the  plain  import  of  all  this?  Is  it  not  that  if  tber 
do  not  retain  and  freely  admit  slaveholdeAi  to  the  £dlow- 
ship  of  the  church,  the  Mission  work  most  be  entitiely 
abandoned  mnong  the  Cherokee  and  Choctaw  tribes  of  In- 
dians? And  is  it  true,  that  a  few  hundred  slaveholders  and 
none  of  them  full-blooded  Indians,  have  such  an  influence 
over  the  thirty-eight  thousand  that  compose  these  tribes,  that 
Christian  missionaries  cannot  preach  among  them,  and  cbureb- 
es  cannot  be^thered,  nor  schools  established  nor  maintain- 
ed, unless  all  bow  to  the  Moloch  of  slavery? — unless  its  statue 
is  set  up  and  consecrated  in  the  church?  Is  there  no  way  of 
prbclaiming  to  these  benighted  tribes,  a  pure  gospel?  Must 
the  messengers  of  Christ,  sent  there,  ^  kiss^  the  cahesj^^  or  de* 

Sart?  Then  let  the  Board  and  the  missionaries  shake  off  the 
uat  of  their  feet,  as  a  testimony  against  them,  and  ^o  unto 
the  tribes  and  nations  that  will  receive  them  with  the  entire 
message  of  God.  Under  the  first  head,  tiien,  we  would  con- 
clude our  r^narks  by  saying,  let  the  Christian  public  distinct-^ 
ly  understand  that  the  memorialists  asked  not  the  Board  io 
invade  in  the  least  degree,  the  Christian  liberty  of  their  mis- 
sionaries or  Misrion  Qinrches, — ^that  they  asked  them  not  to 
make  improvements  in  civilisation  and  the  arts  of  life  to  take 
the  precedence  of  regeneration  and  the  salvation  of  the  soul 
— neither  did  they  ask  them  to  declare  that  no  individual 
could  by  any  possibility  be  leeally  connected  with  slavery, 
without  involving  personal  guilt  But  they  did  de^re  ttiat 
in  publishing  the-  gospel  to  the  heathen,  they  would  place 
sIave*hoiding  on  that  black  catalogue  of  crime,  connection 
with  which  constitutes  prima  facia  evidence  against  Cbristiaii 
character.  To  join  issue  with ,  their  memorialists  upen  any 
other  point  than  this,  is  to  mi^present  tiiem,  ev€ide  their 
prayer  and  not  answer  it. 

We  come  now  to  our  second  objection*  A  is  the  prindph 
of  action  in  reference  io  slavery  anfi  kindred  subjects  laid 
mmn  in  the  Report^  and  unanimously  adcpted  by  tne  Boardm 
If  we  have  r^htly  read,,aiid  interpreted  tne  language  of  ttie 
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Report)  it  is  tlds,  that  wbererer  anj  great  organised  social 
evils  or  wrongs  enist,  though  tiiej  may  contravene  the  laws  of 
€rod,  yet  individuals  connected  with  these  evils,  without  any 
bar  on  this  account,  ma^  be  received  into  the  Christian  church 
— Cleaving  their  correction  to  time,  and  the  gradual  operation 
of  gospel  truth.  That  the  above  is  a  fair,  and  by  no  means 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  principle,  we  adduce  tile  fol- 
lowing extract  as  proof,  and  beg  for  it  a  careful,  thorough 
reading. 

**The  omrighteotisiiefs  of  the  prhiciples  on  which  the  whole  tyttem 
!•  based,  and  Uie  violation  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  the  debasement, 
wickedness  and  misery  it  inveWes,  and  which  are  in  fact,  witnessed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  wherever  it  exists,  roust  call  forth  the  hearty 
condemnation  of  all  possessed  of  Christian  feeling  and  a  sense  of  right, 
and  makes  its  entire  and  speedy  removal  an  object  of  earnest  and  prayer- 
ful desire  to  every  true  friend  of  God  and  man.  This  object,  as  your 
Committee  believe,  can  be  effected  in  no  other  manner  than  by  the  prev- 
alenee,  in  these  communities,  of  that  regard  for  justice  and  human 
rights,  and  that  humane  and  philanthropic  feeling  of  which  Christian 
knowledge  and  piety  are  the  only  permanent  basis. 

But  slavery  is  not  the  only  social  wrong  to  be  met  in  the  progress  of 
the  missionary  work,  and  to  which  the  principles  which  are  adopted  in , 
prosecuting  that  work  must  probably  be  applied.  There  are  the 
castes  of  India,  deeply  and  hiveterately  inwrought  in  the  very  texture  of 
society,  causing,  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  hereditary  and  deep  degra- 
dation, leading  to  the  most  inhuman  and  contemptuous  feelings  and 
conduct  in  social  life,  and  presenting  most  formidable  barriers  to  every 
species  of  improvement.  There  are,  also,  the  unrestrained  exactions, 
made  in  the  form  of  revenue,  or  of  military  or  other  service  connected 
with  a  species  of  feudalism,  prevailing  in  many  unenlightened  commu- 
nities, which  are  most  unrighteous  in  their  character,  and  paralyzing  in 
their  influence,  and  cause  unlimited  distress  to  individuals  and  families* 
There  are,  also,  those  various  forms  and  degrees  of  oppression,  wheth- 
er of  lav  or  of  usage,  prevailing  under  the  arbitrary  governments  which 
b  ear  sway  over  the  larger  part  of  the  earth's  surface,  so  that  the  prin- 
ciples  which  we  draw  from  the  Word  of  God  for  our  guidance  as  a  mis- 
s  lonary  society,  are  not  for  use  among  a  few  pagan  tribes  merely,  but 
a  moog  nearly  all  the  benighted  nations  of  the  earth. 

Is  this  Board,  then,  in  propagatiag  the  gospel,  to  be  held  responsible 
for  directly  working  out  these  reorganizations  of  the  social  system,  with- 
out giving  Christian  truth  time  to  produce  its  changes  in  the  hearts  of 
individuals  and  in  public  sentiment,  and  without  being  allowed  to  make 
any  practical  use  of  those  most  effective  influences  which  are  involved 
—in  respect  to  all  that  have  grace  in  their  hearts— -hi  the  special  ordin- 
ances of  the  gospel  ?  Or,  should  it  be  found,  as  the  result  of  experi- 
ence, that  souls  among  the  heathen  are  in  fact  regenerated  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  before  they  are  freed  from  all  participation  in  these 
social  and  moral  evils,  and  that  convincing  evidence  can  be  giv- 
en that  they  are  so  regenerated,  then  may  not  the  master  and  the 
slave,  the  ruler  and  the  subject,  givtng  such  evidence  of  spbritaalren- 
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oTatioB,  be  all  gathered  into  the  same  fold  of  Chritt?  And  may  diejT 
Detail  there,  and  ia  this  maaner,  under  proper  teaching,  learn  the  great 
lesson  (so  difficalt  for  partially  sanctified  men  to  learn)  that  in  fwoa. 
Christ  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  bat  that 
all  are  one  in  him?  And  may  they  not,  under  these  influences,  have 
effectually  nurtured  in  them  those  feelings  of  brotherly  love  and  that  re- 
gard for  each  other's  right  and  welfare  which  alone  is  found  the  remedy  for 
all  such  efilst  Under  such  influences  may  not  the  master  be  prepared  t» 
break  the  bonds  of  the  slave,  and  the  oppressive  ruler  led  to  dispense 
justice  to  the  subject,  and  the  proud  Brahmin  be  led  fraternally  to  em- 
brace the  man  of  low  caste,  and  each  to  do  it  cheerfully  because  it  is 
huniane  and  right,  and  because  they  are  all  children  of  the  jgreat  house- 
hold of  God  ?  By  such  influences  mainly  is  not  the  great  moral  trans- 
formation to  be  wrought  in  the  master  and  in  the  ruler,  in  the  bondman 
and  the  oppressed,  all-important  to  both,  and  the  only  sure  guaranty 
for  permanent  improvement  in  the  social  character  or  condition  of  ei- 
ther? 

In  proceeding  upon  these  principles,  the  Missions  under  the  care  of 
this  Board,  and  the  churches  gathered  by  them,  are  no  otherwise  con- 
nected with  slavery  than  they  are  with  every  other  evidence  and  result 
of  unperfected  moral  renovation  in  their  converts  and  church  members ; 
and  they  no  more  really  give  their  sanction  to  the  one  than  they  do  to  all 
the  others.  Wherever  the  gospel  is  brought  to  bear  on  a  community 
where  slavery  or  any  other  form  of  oppression  exists,  its  spirit  is  decided- 
ly adverse  to  such  a  state  of  things,  tending  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  it 
while  it  continues,  and  ultimately  and  in  the  most  desirable  manner 
wholly  to  do  it  away— not  by  restraint  or  with  violence,  but  on  those  princi- 
ples of  Christian  love  which  this  Board  and  its  missiooaries  are  seeking 
to  implant  in  every  bosom,  and  to  invest  with  all  possible  power  to  gov- 
ern the  hearts  and  conduct  of  men. 

Such  is  the  view  which  your  Committee  take  of  the  missionary  work, 
and  such  are  the  principles  which  it  seems  to  them  should  be  adhered 
to  in  prosecuting  it." 

Be  it  observed  that  in  this  extract,  the  gross  unrighteous- 
ness of  slavery,  caste,  governmental  exactions,  &c.,  together 
with  their  demoralizing,  debasing  tendency  and  direful  ef- 
fects are  fully  admitted.  Yet  the  conclusion  is  come  to,  that 
if  individuals  may  be  converted  whilst  connected  with  these 
evils,  the  continuance  of  this  connection  should  oppose  no  ob- 
stacle to  their  admission  to  church  privileges,  but  on  the  con- 
trary they  should  be  freely  received,  and  their  deliverance 
from  these  sins,  should  be  left  to  the  gradual  operation  of 
truth  and  love  upon  the  heart  They  say,  **  should  it  be 
found,  as  the  result  of  experience,  that  souls  among  the  heath- 
en, are  in  fact  regenerated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  before  they  are 
freed  from  all  participation  in  these  social  and  moral  evils, 
and  that  convincing  evidence  can  be  given  that  they  are  so 
regenerated,  then  may  not  the  master  and  the  slave,  tiie  ruler 
and  the  subject, — giving  such  evidence  of  spiritual  renovaticn 
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be  all  gathered  into  the  same  fold  of  Christ?"  We  answer, 
yes,  provided  always  they  are  respectively  willing  to  conform 
to  tiie  order  of  Christ's  house,  which  is,  to  have  "no  fellojrship 
with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove 
them," — ^  to  make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  fulfil  the  lusts 
fliereot"  The  ground  taken  here  and  the  principles  advoca- 
ted are  original.  We  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having 
seen  such  a  defence  set  up  for  continuance  in  palpable 
wrong-doing  before.  In  all  the  various  shifts  resorted  to  by 
the  fearful  and  the  time-serving  in  our  nation  either  to  justify 
9r  tolerate  slave-holding,  we  are  certain  nothing  like  this  has 
been  broached.  It  is  entirely  novel.  It  is,  however,  not  more 
novel  than  odious.  Our  mature  and  deliberate  opinion  is,  that 
a  more  corrupt  principle  of  action  was  never  before  put  forth 
and  sanctioned  by  any  class  of  professedly  Christian  men. 
Let  it  be  generally  adopted  and  reduced  to  practice  and  the 
church  would  become  the  rendezvous  of  all  wickedness  and 
the  reformatory  power  of  the  gospel  be  entirely  destroyed.  What 
is  this  principle,  stripped  of  all  its  covering,  apd  standing  forth 
in  its  native  deformity?  It  is  that  in  whatever  sins  or  abomi- 
nations the  grace  of  God  may  meet  a  man  and  regenerate  his 
soul,  those  sins  may  be  tolerated  in  the  church,  that  the  individ- 
ual thus  regenerated,  may  continue  in  the  practice  of  these 
abominations,  especially  if  they  are  legalized  or  ^organic  sins  /" 
Horrible !  We  say,  horrible !  I  And  to  this  principle  the  entire 
Board  gave  their  hearty  approval  by  a  unanimous.  Yea.  In- 
cluded in  their  number  were  fifty  of  the  most  distinguished 
orthodox  clergymen  of  our  country,  thirty-three  of  whom  are 
Doctors  of  Divinity;  four.  Theological  Professors,  representing 
an  equal  number  of  Theological  seminaries;  two.  Presidents  of 
celebrated,  flourishing  colleges.  These  men  knew,  or  ought  to 
have  known,  that  such  a  principle  is  unorthodox  and  wholly 
subversive  to  the  gospel.  They  knew,  or  ought  to  have  known, 
that  the  grace  of  God  always  meets  men  in  their  sins  and  con- 
verts them  surrounded  by  iniquities,  that  the  gospel-plan  of 
reforming  men  and  the  world  is  not  to  wash  off' the  outside  first, 
but  to  begin  vrithin  the  man  and  by  regenerating  his  soul,  secure 
his  outward  reformation.  They  knew  too,  or  ought  to  have 
known,  that  because  the  Holy  6ho8t  in  doing  his  office-work, 
puts  to  death  the  ^oldman^^  in  the  midst  of  his  deeds,  it  is  no 
intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Spirit,  that  therefore  the  indi- 
vidual renewed  may  continue  to  practice  these  deeds,  or  that 
he  should  be  countenanced  in  doing  so  by  the  church.  Who 
.  doubts  that  the  poly  g^imists  may  be  regenerated  in  the  noidst  of 
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his  three  or  four  hundred  wires;  tbei  slare-holder,  in  the  nudst 
of  bis  ten  or  thousand  slaves;  the  robber,  with  his  bIood-$taiDe4 
spoils  heaped  about  him;  the  knave,  surrounded  by  his  ill-goir 
ten  gatns;  the  governmental  exactors,  whilst  clothed  and  housed 
by  the  fruits  of  oppression;  the  harlot,  in  the  place  of  assigna- 
tion;  and   the  drunkard,  before  the  effects  pf  his  last  excess 
have  passed  from  his  system?    But  would  such  facts  prove 
that  Christian  converts  are  to  be  allowed  the  practice  of  any 
of  these  sins?  Ifso^  how  can  they  ever  be  washed  or  sanctified? 
Suppose  the  Missionaries  of  the  Board  attempt  to  carry  out 
this  principle  and  tolerate  in  their  churches  the  practice  of  the 
various  sins  in  connection  with  which  the  individual  applicants* 
for  church  privileges  were  converted.     WhatK)rt  of  church- 
es will  they  gather?    .What  kind  of  religion  will  they  propa- 
gate?   Would  not  such  churches  become  the  receptacle  of  all 
abominations  and  such  a  religion  the  stench  of  every  land? 
At  the  communion  table  of  these  churches  would  be  seen  po- 
lygamists,  slave-holders,  promoters  of  caste,  exactors,  extortion- 
ers, robbers,  &c.  &c.  &c.     Is  this  the  religion  which  Ameri-p 
can  Christians  by  their  prayers  and  alms  are  endeavoring  to 
disseminate  among  the  nations.     Are  they  sending  forth  their 
sons  and  daughters  to  brave  dangers  and  deaths  by  sea  and  by 
land,  to  gather  churches  of  such  a  description?    We  inquire 
further,  is  this  the  practical  theology  taught  in  our  theological 
seminaries  ?    Then  surely  the  offence  of  the  cross  has  ceased. — 
Belial  and  Christ  are  reconciled.     Our  teachers  of  divinity 
have  found  out  a  way  in  which  men  without  self-denial  or  sa- 
crifice may   travel  to  heaven,  carrying  the  fruits  of  unright- 
eousness with  them.     Sad  news,  however,  this  to  an  oppressed, 
miserable  world.     It  has  hitherto  regarded  the  gospel  as  its  ^ 
bright  morning  star  of  hope,  sent  "  to  heal  the  broken  hearted^ 
to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives^  and  recovering  of  sight  to 
the  blind — to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised — to  preach  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  LordJ*^     But  now  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  tearful  amazement  it  learns  from  the 
lips  of  one  of  the  largest,  most  influential  and  dijstinguished 
missionary  associations  of  the  age,  that  the  Nabobs  of  India 
may  turn  from  the  serving  of  idols  to  that  of  the  Son  of  God — 
the  King  of  Righteousness :  but,  in  consequence  thereofi  to  their 
poor  subjects  groaning  under  exactions  and  wetting  the  burn- 
ing soil  with  their  continued  tears,  there  comes  no  relief—, 
the  slave-holder  may  open  his  heart  to  the  message  of  mercy 
and  still  withhold  the  hire  of  the  laborers  who  have  reaped 
down  bis  fields;  and  the  cries  of  those  who  have  reaped  may 
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eontinae  to  enter  into  ihe  ears  of  the  Lord  of  l^abapth^and  thog^ 
eries^  by  the,  change  in  the  master,  be,  to  those  ears,  converted 
into  heavenly,  harmonious  strains.  The  proud  Brahqain  ptiay 
ceaae  to  minister  at  altars  consecrated  to  stocks  of  wood  and 
€tone>  and  become  the  messenger  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Je- 
sus, and  still,  according  to  the  law  of  caste,  continue  to  treat 
his  poor  brethren  of  inferior  castes  with  contumely  and  neg- 
lect. We  know  that  the  Board  attempt  to  justify  themselves 
in  laying .  down  this  principle  of  action  by.  the  third  general 
principle  presented  in  the  Report,  the  substance  of  which 
is,  that  all  who  give  credible  evidence  of  being  bom  again 
should  be  admitted  to  the  ordinances  of  Christ's  house.  This 
has  our  most  hearty  approval.  But  we  ask  if  when  individuals 
are  received  into  the  church  they  are  not  always  required 
to  receive  and  embrace  the  order  of  the  church,  to  covenant 
that  they  will  conform  to  all  the  laws  and  rules  of  Christ's 
hotlse,  that  they  will  abstain  from  those  things  which  he  has 
forbidden,  and  perform  those  things  which  he  heis  commanded, 
and  is  not  their  refusal  to  do  so,  a  virtual  exclusion  of  them- 
ielves  from  the  church  and  its  ordinances?  Are  ministers  or 
churches  at  liberty  to  alter  or  change  in  the  least  the  order  of 
Christ's  house  to  suit  applicants?  Has  not  the  Savior  said 
that  "whosoever  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments  and 
shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them  shall  be  call- 
ed great  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven !  We  have  always  under- 
stood this  principle  as  definitive  of  the  character  of  those  Who 
should  be  allowed  publicly  to  assume  the  duties  of  church 
members  and  to  partake  of  the  Christian  ordinances,  and  not 
as  obliging  the  church  to  receive  individuals  to  fellowship  who 
rrfus^  to  conform  to  its  order.  When  an  individual  applies 
for  admission  to  any  Christian  church,  two  questions  are  al- 
ways raised: 

1.  Is  the  man  converted? 

2.  Is  he  willing  to  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  church? 
Let  either  of  these  questions  be  answered  in  the  negative, 

and  he  cannot  become  a  member;  for  if  he  is  not  converted, 
^  he  is  not  a  suitable  person  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  a  Christian — and  if  he  is  not  willing  to  become  sub- 
ject to  the  discipline  of  the  church,  he  could  not  be  received 
without  a  Tirtual  renunciation  on  the  part  of  t^ie  church  of 
their  established  order,  and  this  no  church  has  a  right;  to  do.  if 
their  discipline  or  order  is  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  the 
New  Testament    That  this  is  the  correct  view  of  the  subject) 
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no  one  probablj  will  dispute.    Indeed  it  is  fullj  confirmed  bj 
the  fifth  general  principle  of  the  Report,  which  is  as  fi)llow8; 

6.  '*Both  before  and  after  profeesed  eoorerts  are  reeehred  to  Chnreh 
fellowship,  and  the  ordinances  are  administered  to  them,  the  iimioB*> 
aries  should  gife  them  such  instruction  from  the  gospel  as  thej^eliere 
to  be,  in  their  circumstances,  best  adapted  to  nurture  and  de?elop  all 
the  Christian  graces,  and  lead  to  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  dutiet . 
The  indulgence  of  any  known  sin,  and  the  neglect  of  anj  known  duty, 
is  to  be  decidedly  disconntenanoed.*' 

Now  we  ask,  can  the  Missionaries  of  the  Board  withhold 
from  their  professed  converts  the  truth  in  reference  to  Slavery, 
caste,  governmental  exactions,  &c«,  and  at  the  same  time 
**  nurture  and  develop"  in  them  "  aJl  the  Christian  graces, 
and  le£^d  them  into  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  duties." 
Are  oppression,  extortion  and  the  exercise  of  pride,  Christian 
duties?  Will  the  practice  of  these  things  nurture  and  devel- 
op all  or  any  of  the  Christian  graces?  Can  the  missionaries 
discharge  their  duty  as  enjoined  in  Ezek*  3:  17 — 21,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  in  their  churches  individuals  who  are  prac- 
ticing the  wrongs  above  specified  and  not  be  guilty  of  tolera- 
ting in  their  membership  *^  the  indulgence  of  any  known  sin 
and  the  neglect  of  any  known  duty?"  Again,  if  they  had 
been  properly  instructed  beiore  being  i*eceived  into  church 
fellowship,  could  the  missionaries  according  to  this  fifth  general 
principle  with  any  consistency  have  received  them,  and  if  not 
so  instructed,  where  does  the  blame  rest?  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  this  fifth  general  principle  is  to  be  placed  by 
the  third,  and  in  its  light  the  latter  is  to  be  interpreted.  Fair- 
ly to  do  this,  th6  discipline  of  the  church  cannot  be  maintained 
nor  the  church  itself  prevented  from  losing  its  savor,  **  and 
thenceforth  becoming  good  for  nothing,  but  to  be  cast  out  and 
trodden  under  foot  of  men."  The  point  of  dispute  then  be- 
tween us  is,  not  whether  the  churches  of  Christ  are  bound  to 
receive  all  whom  Christ  receives,  but  whether  the  fact  of  the 
Holy  Ghost's  regenerating  a  man  in  the  midst  of,  and  con- 
nected with  certain  sins  is  a  perpiission  for  him  to  continue  in 
the  practice  of  those  sins,  and  a  warrant  for  the  church  to 
tolerate  them  in  her  bosom?    This  is  the.  ground  which  the  re- 

fort  takes  and  to  which  the  Board  gave  their  unanimous  Yea. 
tmay  be  said  however,  that  it  is  added — ^  and  that  convincing 
evidence  may  be  given  that  they  are'so  regenerated."  To  this' 
we  reply,  where  life  is,  it  carries  its  own  evidence  with  it.  If 
a  man -is  truly  regenerated,  no  matter  where  or  under  what 
circumstanced?  there  will  be  sufficient  evidence  of  it.    We  see 
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not  why  a  liTtng  child,  born  in  a  pig-stfe,  irodldnot  give  at 
*^  convincing  evidence"  of  life  as  one  born  in  a  palate.    At 
tte  Same  time  we  should  think  very  meanly  of  the  man  or  the 
ela^  of  men  who  shonld  advocate  liie  bringing  np  of  childi^n 
wifli  the  swine  becaud^  spme  had  b6en  born  in  styes.    Con- 
version or  regeneration  is  the  commencement  of  righteoasness 
in  the  soul;  for  instruction  as  to  the  proper  development  of 
this  in  the  life,  the  convert  is  directed  to  the  Spirit,  the  scrip-^ 
tures  and  the  church.     If  the  church  and  its  teachers  fail  to 
direct  his  feet  in  the  highway  of  holiness,  will  they  not,  so  far 
as  is  in  their  power,  destroy  his  soul?    We  do  not  believe  that 
any  one  of  the  brethren  constituting  the  Board,  would  dare  to 
advocate  this  principle  of  action  as  a  practical  rule  in  his  own 
church.    How  could  they  then  lay  it  down  as  a  principle  upon 
which  the  mission  work  must  proceed?    It  will  be  noticed  in 
the  extract  quoted  that  this  tolerating  various  classes  of  wrong** 
doer  in  the  church  is  advocated  not  merely  on  the  ground  of 
principle,  but  also  on  that  of  Christian  expediency,  as  the 
best  and  most  sure  way  of  eradicating  the  evils  complained  of. 
Speaking  of  these  various  classes  of  wrong-doers  having  all 
been  gathered  into  the  church  whilst  continuing  in  their  evil 
practices,  it  is  asked,  ^  may  they  not  all,  there  and  in  this  man- 
ner, under  proper  teaching,  learn  the  great  lesson  (so  difficult 
for  partially  sanctified  men  to  learn,)  that  in  Christ  Jesus  there 
is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  neither  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are 
one  in  him?     And  may  they  not  under  these  influences  have 
effectually  nurtured  in  them  those  feelings  of  brotherly  love 
and  that  regard  for  each  other^s  rights  and  welfare  in  which  alone 
is  found  the  remedy  for  all  such  evils?    Under  such  influences 
may  not  the  master  b^  prepared  to  break  the  bonds  of  the 
slave,  and  the  oppressive  ruler  be  led  to  dispense  justice  to  the 
subject,  and  the  proud  Brahmin  be  led  fraternally  to  embrace 
the  man  of  low  caste,  and  each  to  do  it  cheerfully  because  it  is 
humane  and  right,  and  because  they  are  children  of  &e  great 
household  of  God?"    When  we  first  read  this  passage  we 
were  reminded  of  godly  young  women  Carrying  impenitent 
rakes  and  infidels  to  convert  them;  of  professedly  pious,  gifted, 
but  ambitious,  young  men,  becoming  lawyers  to  do  the  highest 
amount  of  good.    Pas^ng  howeyer  all  comparisons  of  this 
tort,we  ask  the  learned  gentlemen  who  drew  up  the  Report,and 
the  members  of  the  Board  who  gave  it  their  approval,  familiar 
as  they  are  with  history,  to  point  to  a  single  instance  in  past 
lime  where  the  church,  under  any  pretetice  whatever,  has  tol- 
erated the  practice  of  wrong  doing,  in  which  such  toleration 
26* 
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luumot  been  the  diiect  nmm  of  merMitnf t  eaienim^^wmi 
threngthening  the  tvilf    If  ttieie  be  such  an  inataiiee,  we^ei^ 
ftsi  oar  ignorance  of  it    Itiioiirfihnbelaefthatsin  never  finds 
a  more  secure  resting  place  than  the  bosom  of  the  cfaurdi-— 
tiiat  it  never  becomes  more healthj, ragged, and prolificlfaaa 
when  under  the  guardianship  of  professedly  holj  men.    Let 
the  mission  churches  receive  4nto  their  communion  those  who 
practice  caste,   poljgamj,  slavery,  governmental  and  feu- 
dal exactions,  and  the  reralt  will  be  to  build  up  the  walls  of 
these  institutions  heaven-high,  and  surround  them  with  impreg- 
nable fortifications.    For  illustration,  let  us  look  at  slavery  in 
our  own  country.    For  more  flian  a  hundred  years  has  it  been 
tolerated  in  the  church.    ^  The  master  and  the  slave"  have 
been  ^^  gathered  into  the  same  fold  of  Christ."    And  have 
they  in  this  way  learned  ^Ae  great  lesson  so  difficult  for  par- 
tially sanctifted  men  to  leam^  tlutt  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  nei- 
ther bond  nor  free,"  and  ''under  such  injluences^^  has  'Hhe  mas- 
ter been  prepared  to  break  the  bonds  of  the  slave  ?'^    Under 
these  influences  has  not  generation  after  generation  both  of 
slaves  and  slaveholders,  passed  from  the  stage  of  action  without 
leaving  on  record  any  evidence  that  ^the  great  lesson"  spoken 
of  had  been  learned  by  them?    Do  our  present  race  of  slave- 
.  holders  still  under  these  benicn  influences  promise  to  be  more 
docile  than  their  fathers?    How  much  ^permanent  improve- 
ment in  the  social  character,  or  condition  of  either  master  or 
slave"  has  been  made  ?     Surely   a  century's   experience 
in  pursuing  the  plan  so  sanguinely  urged  by  the   Board, 
as  the  most  efiectual  means  of  nurturing  ^in  them  those  feel- 
ings of  brotherly  love  and  that  regard  for  each  other's  rights 
and  welfare  which  alone  is  found  the  remedy  for  all  such  evils" 
ought  to  cast  upon  the  subject  some  good  degree  of  li^t 
It  has  done  so.     The  results  of  this  course  of  action  are  skik- 
ingly  manifest.    Under  this  nurture  slavery  has  extended  it- 
sell  most  enormously.    Within  the  last  seventy  years  it  has 
nearly  quadrupled  its  territory  and  numbers,and  is  still,  with  die 
fullest  promise  of  success,  pushing  its  conquests.    It  is  enthron- 
ed in  the  chair  of  state,  andiione  but  its  legitimate  offipring 
can,  without  treason,  lay  claim  to  the  Presidential  succession. 
All  the  officers  of  state  must  do  it  reverence.    The  revenues 
and  force  of  government  are  at  its  command.    In  the  church 
its  sway  is  nearly  supreme.    At  its  mandate.  General  Assem- 
blies, Synods,  Presbyteries,  Benevolent  Associations  humble 
themselves*    At  its  frown  tfiey  quake  and  tremble.    By  its  au- 
thority nearly  all  die  churches  south,  and  two  thirds  of  thoseia 
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Ike  fifwsiatee  are  closed  agaioitdie  discm^n  of  bmnA  ligiiti 
or  the  love  of  oar  neighbor.  Indeed  we  doubt  whe&er  at 
Hm  moment  the  Pope  of  Rome  has  as  great  authority  over  or 
aa  mach  sway  in  the  Romish  churchy  as  slavery  now^wields  in 
the  American  churches.  Let  ns  suppose  that  slavery  had  nev- 
er been  welcomed  to  the  church-^that  the  various  religions 
d^ominations  of  America  had  uniformly  and  stedfastly  dis- 
allowed it  in  tiieir  membership,  who  believes  that  there  would 
have  been  at  this  time  a  single  sl^ve  in  all  our  borders,  that 
our  ship  of  state,  now  laboring  amidst  tempestuous  billows, 
driven  by  fierce  winds,  jflreed  from  this  evil  which  has  waked 
up  and  called  forth  the  storm^pirit,  would  not  at  this  moment 
have  been  proudly  careering  over  a  tranquil  sea,  her  sails  filled 
with  prosperous  breezes,  and  our  influence  as  a  nation  going 
forth  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  with  heaUng,  saving  power?  It 
is  our  firm  belief,  that  the  churches  of  the  United  States  are 
responsible  for  the  continuance  of  Slavery  not  only  on  our 
own  territory  but  throughout  the  world.  The  legislatures  of 
our  land  have  not  been  the  nursing  mothers  of  slavery.  It 
would  have  died  in  their  hands.  In  the  lap  of  the  church  has 
it  been  dandled,  and  from  her  breasts  has  it  received  the  nu- 
triment of  life. 

Neither  are  our  legislative  halls  now  its  strong  towers,  but 
the  altars  of  the  church.  The  Goliahs  of  its  defence  are  not 
our  Calhouns,  McDuffies  and  Hammonds,  but  our  Drs.  Capers, 
IHerce,  Smith,  Bascom,  Johnson,  Rice,  Palmer,  Hodge, 
Jenkin,  &c.  If  the  American  churches  can  be  brought  to 
dethrone  and  excommunicate  slavery,  then  shall  we  expect  to 
see  a  speedy,  safe  and  peaceable  termination  of  the  evil.  If  not, 
we  shall  look  for  it  to  increase,  become  darker  and  darker  in 
crime,  more  stringent  upon  its  victims,  and  demoralizing  to  its 
upholders,  until  it  has  reached  that  point  of  culmination,  be- 
yond which,  no  evil  can  pass  unavenged — and  then,  if  not  be- 
ibre,  when  Jehovah  has  put  on  his  robes  of  vengeance,  and 
treads  the  wine  press  of  his  fury  alone,  staining  all  his  raiment 
witii  blood,  will  our  leaders  in  Zion  learn,  that  the  way  to  erad- 
icate moral  evils  is  not  to  admit  them  into  the  church  and 
•arround  them  with  a  holy  guardianship.  Is  it  not  strange 
that  the  American  Board,  with  the  historv  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  before  them,  the  Half-way  Covenant  of  New 
England,  Intemperance  and  Slavery  itself,  all  furnishing  ter- 
rific lessons  on  &e  corrupting  tendency  of  receiving  and  tol- 
^^tingin  the  church  any  known  sin,  should  lay  down  such 
a  principle   to  guide  them  in  the  missionary  work, — a» 
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the  gospel  plan  of  eradicating  eriit  We  adc  wiiat  has  been 
tbe  resAilt  of  this  course  of  procedure  in  the  charches  com* 
plained  of?  Are  their  slaveholding  members  now  an  j  nearer 
the  point  of  breaking  the  bonds  of  dieir  slaves  than  when 
first  received  to  church  fellowship?  Has  the  influence  of 
these  missionaries  who  have  pursued  this  course  of  action,  or 
the  churches  which  thej  have  gathered,  done  anj  thing  to  limit 
the  progress  or  weaken  the  power  of  slavery  among  these 
tribes*  From  the  statements  contained  in  the  Report  it  is 
manifest  that  thej  have  not.  According  to  these  it  appears 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  mis^on  among  these  tribes  tbe 
number  of  slaves  has  doubled  and  die  slave  code  has  been  made 
more  rigorous.  And  such  is  the  present  power  of  the  institution 
that  we  are  assured  should  slaveholders  be  excluded  from 
church  privileges  the  mission  must  be  broken  up.  For  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  tiie  missionaries  been  laboring 
among  these  tribes  and  we  have  not  jet  heard  of  a  single  slave- 
holding  member  of  their  churches  who  has  learned  ^  tbe  great 
lesson  so  difficult  for  partially  sanctified  men  to  leam,^'  and  we 
are  very  much  afi'aid  that  under  such  influences  these  slave- 
holders and  their  slaves,  together  with  many  subsequent  gen- 
erations, will  fall  into  their  graves  before  the  lesson  is  commit- 
ted. In  conclusion  under  our  second  head  we  ask,  are  Ameri- 
can Christians  prepared  to  adopt  this  principle  of  action?  Can 
they,  will  they  sustain  the  Board  in  attempting  to  carry  for- 
ward the  missionary  work  upon  such  a  principle? 

We  come  now  to  our  third  oljedion  to  the  Report,  which 
is,  that  its  whole  sympathy  is  on  the  side  of  the  slaveholder, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  doing  right. 

The  glory  of  the  gospel — that  which  distinguishes  it  from 
all  human  devices  as  a  reformatory  system,— is,  that  it  never 
makes  any  compromise  with  any  species  of  sin  or  class  of 
sinners.  To  the  high  and  the  low,  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  it ' 
profiers  its  blessings  on  the  same  invariable  condition — faith  in 
Christ,  and  turning  from  all  known  sin.  ^  Whosoever  he  be 
among  you,  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he  cannot  be  my 
disciple."  "  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  the  unright- 
eous man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he 
will  have  mercy  upon  him,  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abun- 
dantly pardon."  The  whole  ofience  of  the  gospel  to  th^  carnal 
heart  is  found  in  these  strict  and  unchangeable  conditions. 
They  involve  its  own  death.  To  avoid  these,  and  at  thesame^ 
time  reach  heaven,  has  ever  been  the  strife  of  the  natural  man« 
Nearly  all  the  heresies  and  errors  in  theology  have  originated 
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in  the  struggle  of  the  unrenewed  mind  ta  be  released  from  these 
conditions.  This  forsaking  all,  ^'plucking  out  the  right  eye'^ 
and  "cutting  oflF  the  right-hand,^'  or  dying  to  self,  is  by  no  means 
a  pleasant  process.  Whoever  passes  through  it,  has  at  least 
a  presentiment  of  the  agonies  of  the  second  death.  But 
through  it  every  one  must  pass,  or  forever  perish.  To  insist  on 
these  conditions  with  the  painful  process  before  him,  which 
his  hearers  must  go  through  in  order  to  comply  with  them, 
tests  the  courage  and  faithfulness  of  the  gospel  minister  more 
ftdly  than  any  othei'  part  of  the  work  assigned  him.  If  he 
fails  here,  he  will  fail  in  his  entire  mission,  and  the  blood  of 
souls  will  be  found  in  his  skirts.  But  it  is  just  here  where 
more  fail  than  any  where  else.  Fixing  their  eye  on  the  suf- 
fering the  individual  must  endure  in  giving^  up  some  vile  habit, 
the  self-denial  he  must  practice,  and  the  sacrifices  he  must 
make  to  carry  out  in  iactipn  the  principles  of  righteousness, 
and  fearing  lest  his  faith  and  the  power  of  truth  will  be 
too  feeble  to  bear  him  through  the  fiery  ordeal,  they  shrink 
from  pressing  the  man  up  to  the  performance  of  his  duty,  and 
suiTer  him  to  remain  in  his  sins.  This  we  call  a  weak  and 
irrational  sympathy  ;  yet  it  is  very  prevalent  both  in  the  min- 
istry and  the  church.  Through  it  we  fear  thousands,  yea, 
millions,  are  being  hastened  blin|ifoIded  to  hell.  It  is  this, 
more  than  any  thing  else,  that  has  filled  our  churches  with 
nominal  professors,  and  robbed  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of 
its  convicting  and  converting  power.  It  is  this  sort  of  weak- 
ness and  sympathy  that  we  complain  of  in  the  Report.  After 
careful  examination,  we  fail  to  find  in  it  any  marks  of  a  deep, 
genuine  compassion  for  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  mil- 
lions oppressed — for  right,  truth  and  humanity  trampled  down 
—any  godly  fear,  or  holy  jealousy,  lest  the  men  involved  in  this 
guilt  should  lose  their  souls.  True,  the  Report  admits  the 
sinfiilness  of  slavery,  and  rightly  traces  its  paternity  to  the 
depravity  and  all-absorbing  selfishness  of  the  human  heart. 
The  Committee  speak  also  of  their  strong  conviction  of  the 
wrongfulness  and  evil  tendency  of  slaveholding,  and  of  thdr 
ardent  desire  for  its  speedy  and  universal  termination.  At 
this  point  we  wish  to  be  understood.  It  is  not  our  intention  to 
charge  the  brethren  who  drew  up  the  Report,  or  those  who 
voted  for  it,  with  bavin  g  no  sy  mpathy  for  the  poor  slaves.  We 
only  mean  to  say,  that  if  their  hearts  do  bleed  over  the  wrongs 
of  the  oppre^ed,  and  the  moral  degradation  of  their  tyrants, 
they  are  men  who  have  a  remarl^able  command  over  the  feeling 
part  of  their  nature.    Not  the  smallest  rill  of  this  kind  of  sym* 
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pathj  is  found  coursing  its  way  through  the  Report.  At  tb4 
same  time  it  is  abundantly  manifest  that  thej  had  an  earnest  de^ 
«ire  to  deal  most  tenderly  with  the  remaining  carnality  of  theif 
converts  from  heathenism.  They  have  plead  at  great  lengtii 
and  with  no  small  degree  of  earnestness,  eloquence  and  inge- 
nuity, for  the  continuance  of  those  converts  in  palpable  zorong^ 
doing.  It  would  seem  as  though  they  had  searched  beaveii 
and  earth  to  find  materials  to  fortify  them  in  their  argument 
and  make  their  plea  efiectual.  Strange  work  this  for  pn>- 
fessed  ministers  of  the  gospel — for  Missionary  Boards.  What 
heart  that  is  jealous  for  the  purity,  and  power  and  glory.of  the 
churcli,  can  fail  to  bleed  over  such  doings  ?  O  !  when  will 
ministers  themselves  learn,  and  teach  all  men.  the  great  and 
blessed  truth,  that  the  highest  privilege  that  can  be  possessed 
or  enjoyed,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  is  to  have  no  fellow- 
ship with  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness;  but  by  every  word, 
act  and  purpose,  to  reprove  them — that  such  alone  constitute 
the  genuine  elite  of  earth  and  heaven,  that  from  these,  all  the 
princes  and  priests  of  the  eternal  kingdom  are  elected,  and  by 
them  all  the  thrones,  and  places  of  honor  and  trust  in  th^ 
kingdom  are  filled.  What  a  glory  to  belong  to  i\\i& privileged 
class^  this  nobility  ?  In  view  of  it  how  paltry  appears  the  busi* 
nes^  of  pleading  for  men's  sins,  whether  personal  or  "  organic," 
and  preparing  a  place  for  them  in  that  church,  which,  we  are 
told, "  Christ  also  loved,  and  gave  himself  for  it,  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing  ;  but  that  it  should 
be  holy  and  without  blemish J^^  To  us  it  is  exceedingly  painful 
to  contemplate  tftse  pleadings,  much  more  so  to  be  obliged 
to  arrange  and  point  them  out  to  our  fellow  Christians* 
Gladly,  could  it  be  done,  would  we  draw  over  them  the  veil  of 
eternal  oblivion.  But  they  are  a  moral  poison  already  widely 
diffused,  and  exerting  a  most  baneful  influence  upon  thousands 
of  minds.  Their  real  character  and  bearings  need  to  be 
shown,  and  however  unpleasant  the  duty  of  doing  thia,  it  must 
not  be  shrunk  from. 

1.  Their  first  plea  against  excluding  slaveholders  from  the 
churchy  is  the  insinuation,  that  to  do  so  would  be  a  virtual 
tuniing  aside  from  the.  great  spiritual  work  of  the  Mission- 
ary, and  giving  an  undue  prominence  to  the  proipotion  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  improvement  in  civiiizatio& 
and  the  arts  of  life. 

Strange  view  this,  of  the  subject!   Is  slavery  a  questioi) 
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bearing  onlj  upon  civil  and  religious  Ub^rty^  and  the 
best  social  organizations?  Does  it  not,  in  its  constituent 
principle,  cut  across  all  th6  relations  sustained  hy  human 
beings,  and  prohibit  the  discharge  of  ievery  duty  growing 
out  of  those  relations?  Can  the  slave  do  his  duty  to  him- 
self, to  his  family,  to  his  fellow  men,  and  to  his  God,  except 
at  the  peril  of  his  life?  And  shall  the  chattel  principle  of 
slavery,  which  entirely  dehumanizes  man,  be  reduced  to  a 
teere  question  of  civil  and  religious  liberty — of  improvement 
in  civilization?  Is  not  this  using  a  silken  robe  to  cover  over 
a  hideous  wrong  ? 

%  Their  next  resort  is  to  associate  slaver}'  with  other  social 
evils,  such  as  caste,  civil  and  military  exactions,  and  feudalism, 
and  by  doing  so,  to  surround  the  question,  which  they  were 
asked  to  decide,  with  difficulties  entirely  foreign  to  it,  and  at 
die  same  time  to  bring  down  slavery  from  its  prominence  in 
evil. 

Now  though  we  believe  every  one  of  the  things  mention- 
ed, are  per  se  wrong,  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any 
church  for  a  moment,  yet  when  compared  with  slavery,  they 
are  as  a  fraction  compared  with  the  whole.  ISlaveiy,  as  a  cer- 
tain writer  has  said,  ^is  the  sum  of  all  villanies."  Caste  is 
one  villainy,  civil  exactions  another,  military  exactions  an- 
other, and  feudalism  another,  but  slavery  embraces  all  these, 
and  many  more.  We  protest,  then,  against  bringing  slavery 
into  any  such  brotherhood.  It  is  a  great  letting  down  of  the 
evil,  an  unhallowed  diminishing  of  its  sinfulness.  Slavery^  in 
evil,  is  as  far  above  the  fragmentary  sins  of  men,  as  is  the  high- 
est mountain  peak  above  the  common  hills. 

3.  In  the  third  place  they  introduce  the  principle  of  action 
and  its  expediency,  which  we  have  con^bated  at  so  great  length 
under  our  second  head. 

4.  They  adduce  the  fact  that  some  may  possibly  sustain  the 
legal  relation  of  a  slaveholder  without  involving  personal  guilt. 
This  has  been  disposed  of  under  our  first  head. 

5.  It  is  plead  that  their  continuance  in  the  evil  is  only  one 
among  many  evidences  of  their  ^  imperfect  moral  renovaSion.^^ 

We  should  think  so,  and  a  pretty  considerable  one  too.  But  se- 
riously, what  is  meant  by  this  **  imperfect  moral  renovation?" 
It  is  very  unusual  language  for  orthodox  theologians,  and  to 
us  smells  veiy  strongly  of  a  well-perfected  heresy.  The  or- 
thodoxy that  we  were  taught  in  the  Congregational  and  Pres- 
byterian Schools  was,  Ihat  regeneration  is  an  instantaneous 
^nd  a  complete  work,  fitting  its  subject  at  once  for  heaven* 
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We  hare  read  also  the  declaration  of  our  Savior,  ^Etcepta 
man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that, ''  If  any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus  he 
is  a  new  creature,  old  things  are  passed  away;  behold,  all 
things  are  become  ncio."  But  here  we  are  told  of  individuals 
imperfectly  renovated — ^partially  bom  ag^n — partly  new  crea- 
tures. We  should  like  to  know  what  relation  these  persons 
of  ^  imperfect  moral  renovation*^  sustain  to  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en, and  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  what  would  become  of  them  if 
they  should  die  in  this  state?  We  see  not  but  they  must  be 
sent  into  a  kind  of  purgatory,  a  sort  of  half-way  house  betweeh 
hell  and  heaven;  for  surely,  in  their  present  state,  they  would 
not  be  fit  for  either*  Ought  not  the  various  ecclesiastical 
bodies  to  which  the  members  of  the  Board  belong,  to  look 
into  this  matter,  and  demand  an  explanation  of  this  new  doe- 
trine?  If  regeneration  is  a  gradual  work,  having  its  regular 
resting  places,  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  have  the  process 
accurately  described,  and  the  point  in  the  work  well  ascer- 
tained where  the  individual  comes  into  a  salvable  state. 

6.  Various  little  matters  are  brought  forward  to  extenuate 
and  vindicate  the  course  pursued  by  the  Missionaries: — 

(1.)  Slavery  is  an  exotic  among  the  Indians — introduced 
among  them  by  the  whites,  and  confined  almost  exclusively  to 
these,  and  the  Indians  of  mixed  blood. 

(2.)  The  number  of  slaves,  compared  with  the  whole  popu- 
lation, is  small,  not  exceeding  two  thousand. 

(3.)  A  goodly  number  of  the  slaves  have  been  hopefiilly  con- 
verted. 

(4.)  Many  of  these  slaves  are  more  intelligent  than  flieir 
masters  and  have  been  highly  useful  in  teaching  and  exhorta- 
tion. 

All  these  things,  had  the  Committee  looked  upon  the  mat- 
ter aright,  would  have  been  cogent  reasons  for  granting  the 
prayer  of  the  memorialists.  The  fact,  that  slavery  among 
these  tribes  is  a  recent  institution, — introduced  and  sustained 
almost  exclusively  by  foreigners, — and  at  the  present  nioment 
has  but  a  weak  hold  upon  the  great  mass,- — is  in  itself  a  power- 
ful argument  for  immediate  and  decisive  action  to  arrest  the 
evil,  to  nip  it  in  the  bud,  before  it  has  time  to  grow  and  distil 
its  tlpas  poison  through  the  whole  body  politic,  and  put  a 
death  blight  upon  all  their  future  prospects.  The  fact,  too, 
that  many  of  the  slaves  have  been  hopefully  converted,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  more  intelligent  than  their  holders,  is 
another  powerful  reason  for  breajdng  the  bands  that  bind 
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tbem*  Sareljr  it  can  afibrd  no  apology  for  continuing  to  ho^d 
apd  treat  them  as  merchandize — chattels  personal.  Is  it  not 
a  most  shocking  thought^  that  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heii3 
with  Jesus  Christ  should  be  held  bj  their  professed  brethren 
in  the  Lord,  and  those  too,  less  enlightened  than  themselves 
as  a  part  of  their  estate — mere  outward  appendages  to  their 
existence?  Could  the  Committee  who  drew  up  the  Report 
have  brought  forward  these  things  as  extenuations  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Missionaries,  and  the  churches,  unless  they  had 
been  blinded  by  the  sympathy  described  above?  How  won- 
derful that  they  did  not  see  and  feel  the  terrible  evils  that  sla- 
very will  inevitably  inflict  upon  those  tribes,  if  allowed  to 
spread  among  them?  And  is  it  not  strange,  that  they  did  not 
set  themselves  with  all  their  talents,  wisdom  and  energy,  to  de- 
tdse  some  plan  by  which  the  progress  of  the  evil  might  be  ef- 
fectually arrested,  instead  of  framing  arguments  and  seizing 
upon  every  circumstance,  however  slight,  to  plead  for  its  tol- 
eration in  the  church? 

(5.)  It  is  said  that  when  the  Missionaries  entered  upon  their 
work  among  these  tribes,  the  institution  of  slavery  had  already 
been  introduced  among  them,  and  was  existing  in  the  adjacent 
white  communities. 

Our  reply  is,  the  same  is  true  in  reference  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks  and  various  other  evil  practices;  and 
if  one  class  of  evils  inflicted  upon  the  Ravages  by  their  con- 
tact with  civilized  society  is  to  be  spared,  and  dealt  ten- 
derly with,  why  not  all?  Where  did  the  missionaries  oli- 
tain  their  warrant  for  sparing  slavery,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
they  waged  an  exterminating  war  with  other  sins  derived  from 
the  same  source?  How  did  they  know  that  this  above  all  oth- 
ers would  be  tolerated  by  the  Head  of  the  Church?  On  this 
point  we  should  like  information.  ^ 

(6.)  A  broad  distinction  is  kept  up  in  the  Report  between 
wide-extended  social  evils  and  legalized  sins,  and  those  which 
are  merely  personal,  and  the  idea  clearly  conveyed,  that  indi- 
viduals may  participate  in  the  former  more  readily  and  with 
less  guilt  than  in  the  latten 

Truth  undoubtedly  will  justify  us  in  saying  that  indi- 
viduak  are  more  liable  to  be  blinded  in  reference  to  nar 
ti(Hial,  legalized  iniquities,  than  to  those  not  thus  sanction- 
edr  But  that  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  less  ab- 
horrence, and  treated  with  greater  tenderness,  by  the  church, 
thdxt  other  sins,  is  to  our  minds  a  most  frightful  error. — 
The  difference  between  these  two  classes  of  sin  is  analogous 
27 
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to  tfie  difierence  between  an  endemic  and  an  epidemic  di»- 
^ease.    The  one  attacks  a  few  isolated  individuals,  the  odier 
penrades  the  whole  commnnity — sending  death  into  eveiy 
nimilj.    What  would  be  thought  of  a  board  of  health  in  one 
of  our  cities^where  a  deadly  epidemic  was  prevailing^who  should 
turn  their  whole  attention  to    the  endemics  of  the  citj,  and 
leare    the    epidemic   to  rage  unnoticed   and    unchecked? 
How  long  would  such  a  Board  be  kept  in  office?    Would  an 
abused,  sufiering  community  tolerate  them  a  single  day  t    And 
how,  think  you,  does  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  regard 
Missionary  Boards,  and  ministers  dfthe  gospel,  who  teach  that 
the  epidemic  sins  of  the  world  are,  by  the  messengers  of  ibe 
cross,  not  only  to  be  passed  by,  but  tolerated  in  Ibe  Church 
whilst  the  endemics  are  to  be  carefully  extirpated?    Or,  in 
other  words,  the  straggling  forces  of  Satan  are  to  be  cut  off^ 
but  his  marshaled  hosts  and  fortified  places  left  unassailed. 
This  would  be  meddling  with  civil  institutions  !  social  organt-- 
zo/ions /-— and  the  roorA  of  the  missionary  is  spiritual!  It  would 
be  well  for  the  Board  to  look  to  such  passages  as  the  follow- 
ing:— ^  Woe  unto  them  that  decree  unrighteous  decrees,  that 
write  grievousness  which  rthey  have  prescribed,  to  turn  aside 
the  needy  from  judgment,  and  to  take  away  the  right  from 
the  poor  of  my  people,  that  widows  may  be  their  prey,  and 
that  they  may  rob  the  fatherless!    And  what  will  ye  do  in 
the    day    of  visitation,    and    in    the    desolation    that  shall 
come  from  far?  to  whom  will  ye  flee  for  help?  and  where  will 
y^  leave  your  glory?" — Isa.  lU:  1 — 4.    "Shall  the  throne  of 
iniquity  have  fellowship  with  thee,  which  frameth  mischief  by 
a  law?" — Ps.  94:  20;    Here  is  God's  testimony  in  reference 
to  what  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  has  been  pleased  to  denominate 
organic  sins;  and  it  becomes  all  classes  of  individuals  to  look 
carefully  that  their  testimony  conflicts  not  with  this. 

?•  The  missionaries  commenced  their  labors  among  the 
slave-holding  portion  of  the  community — from  them  their  ear- 
liest, most  intelligent  and  most  stable  converts  were  gathered. 
Here  we  think  lies  the  whole  difficulty.  The  missionaries  among 
these  tribes,  at  the  commencement  of  their  work,  stumbled  at 
this  national  stumbling-stone  of  ours.  At  that  time  darkness 
QDon  the  subject  of  slavery  covered  almost  our  entire  people. 
The  real  nature,  bearings  and  relations  of  the  institution  were 
«iot  understood.  We  can  readily  pardon  our  brethren  for  the 
gross  mistake  they  made  upon  this  subject.  But  Hhe  darkness 
is  past,  and  the  true  light  now  shineth — and  having  begun 
wrong,  through  ignorance,  is  no  excuse  for  continuing  wrongs 
wheo  that  ignorance  is  removed.  ,,,,,:,;Google 
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8.  Th^  miarionaries  of  other  societies  are  pursuing  the  saane 
course.  The  Bible  says,  ''Thou  shah  not  follow  a  multittuk 
io  do  €rt7." 

Q.  The  missionaries  think  that  the  condition  of  the  slav^ 
I^as  been  greatly  mehorated  by  their  instructions.  They  think 
*Hbat  serious  delinquencies  among  their  slave-holding  church* 
ipiembers  in  providing  for  the  temporal  happiness  and  domestic 
felicity  of  tlieir  slaves,  and  in  aflfording  them  opportunities  for  re- 
ligious instruction  and  worship,  are  very  rare."  They  think — but 
can  they  bring  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  either  of  these  staie^ 
ments  f  Andif  they  could,  what  does  it  prove  ?  Does  it  in  the  least 
Wtigate  the  inherent  evil  of  slavery,  or  justify  the  continuance 
^f  the  vile  relation  ?  Were  the  slaves  of  those  church-members 
clothed  in  fine  linen,  fared  they  sumptuously  every  day,  slept 
they  every  night  on  beds  of  down,  and  had  they  access  to  all 
the  treasures  of  knowledge,  whilst  they  were  held  to  be  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  their  fellow-men,  it  would  npt  in  our 
mind,  abate  one  iota  from  the  great  wrong  done  to  them  and 
'  tbeifS,  nor  mitigate  in  the  least  the  sin  of  the  men  who  con- 
eent  to  sustain  this  terrible  relation.  .Assumption  of  unright^ 
e&us  power  is  one  things  and  ferocious  cruelty  in  the  engerdse  of 
it  quite  another.  We  wish  the  Board  and  the  world  to  under- 
^tandthat  Anti-Slavery  men  in  their  opposition  to  Slavery  are 
not  moved  merely  by  the  cruelties  of  the  working  of  the  system* 
It  is  not  simply  a  question  with  them  whether  this^  or  that  man 
shall  wear  finer  or  coarser  cloth^  feed  on  hoe-cake^  or  wheaten 
bread- — work  four  ^  or  fourteen  hours  per  day — go  to  meeting  once^ 
or  d  dozen  timss  per  week^  whether  seven  out  of  fourteen  slaves 
in  a  given  church  can  read^  and  one  has  reached  to  the  marvel^ 
.i^us  attainment  of  writing*  Were  every  slave  in  this  nation, 
able  both  to  read  and  write,  were  they  all  comfortably  fed  and 
clothed,  ai^none  overworked,  or  cruelly  beaten,  the  great  evil 
of  Slavery  would  still  exists  and  the  question^  towering  in  inter^ 
est  aboroe  all  others  connected  with  the  system  remain  for  settlement^ 
.  namely^  whether  one  class  of  men  should  own  another^  having 
their  persons^  wives j  children^  time^  c^nd  earnings  in  their  power^ 
and  hold  tham  as  goods  and  chattels  ?  How  heartless  and  trifling 
4oes  the  following  paragraph  appear. 

"  Some  Blave-holders  in  their  churches  have  been  known  to  require 
tfaek  slaves  ta  attend  meeting  and  other  opportunities  for  obtaining  re- 
ligioos  instruction ;  all  are  believed  to  favor  their  doing  so ;  while  none 
liave  beten  known  to  throw  obstacles  in  their  way.  Before  it  was  forbid- 
den bjr  law,  in  1841  numbers  of  their  slaves  were  taught  to  read  in  Sab* 
bath  and  iBome  in  week-day  schools;  and  such  instruction  is  still,  to 
■tiiBe  extent,  given  in  private,    S^ven  oat  of  fourteen  slaves,  members 
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df  Hm  F»iiMd  ebarch  in  the  Cherokte  omiitry,  can  M«dt  and  one 
moi  write.  Slarea  ire  tometimes  oalled  npoa  to  read  the  Seriptuies  aod 
md  10  prajer  in  the  families  of  their  masters.  Ooe  who  has  been  oc- 
Casioaally  employed  as  a  helper  in  the  missionary  work,  highly  esteem-' 
#d  for  his  intelligence  and  exemplary  piety^  has  been  left  by  the  will 
fl(f  his  master,  manager  of  his  property  andTirtually  the  guardian  of  his 
oq^an  child  and  heir.*' 

Pemiit  us  here  to  use  an  argument  ad  homtnem.  Suppose 
tbat  the  nine  gentlemen  whose  names  are  attached  to  this  Re- 
port and  their  families  were  the  identical  slaves  in  question, 
and  that  thousands  were  mourning  over  their  degraded^ 
condition,  and  demanding  that  the  men  who  held  them  in  this 
degradation  should  cease  to  do  so,  or  be  excluded  the  Christian 
church,  what  would  they  think  of  Reverened  Brethren  rising^in 
the  midst  of  a  good  portion  of  the  assembled  wisdom  and  pietj 
of  our  nation,  and  reading  a  plea  in  defence  of  their  oppress- 
ors, stating  that  some  of  their  masters  were  so  remakahly  good' 
a$  to  compel  their  servants  to  go  to  meetings  and  that  others  did' 
not  hinder  their  doing  so,  if  they  wished;  that  until  the  km^ 
prohibited  tV,  some  of  them  were  actually  learning  to  read; 
that  seven  of  their  number  had  acquired  the  art,  and  that  occa- 
sionally Aey  were  called  upon  to  pray  in  the  families  of  their 
masters?  We  ask  the  gentlemen  what  they  would  think  of 
wich  a  plea? — how  would  it  strike  them?  Ah,  we  fear,  that 
when  this  Report  was  being  penned,  the  exhortation  to  ^remem^ 
ber  those  in  bonds  as  bownd  with  them^^  was  out  of  mind.  We  be» 
lieve  there  is  no  class  of  individuals  in  the  woridthat  havesa 
few  comforts  and  privileges  as  the  slaves,  and  none  that  pay 
for  them  so  dearly.  Upon  them  an  unexampled  amounf  of 
the,  sorrows  and  burdens  of  life  are  heaped,  whilst  at  the  same- 
time,  the  least  possible  moiety  of  its  cheer  and  happiness  is 
afforded  to  them.  But  for  this  little  they  ha^oe  tojoay  *  a  price 
.  which  turns  it  into  an  absolvie  curse.  The  price  is,\ie  riveting 
tighter,  the  bands  that  bind  them.  Have  they  health  and 
strength;  do  they  dance  and  sing;  are  some  of  them  dressed  up 
in  the  cast  off  clothes  of  their  masters;  do  a  few  attend  church; 
and  are  others  got  together  and  orally  instructed,  and  are  some 
renewed  by  divine  grs^ce?  AH  these  things  are  carefully* 
gathered  up,  and  pompously  brought  forward  as  arguments  or 
reaflons  for  continuing  their  oppression.  How  it  looksi  for  a 
body  of  men  like  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  associated  together  as 
they  are,  to  disseminate  the  heart^healingand  captive^deliverihg 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  over  the  worlds  stooping  to  pick  Up  these 
i^mbs,  that  have  fallen  from  the  master^s  table  to  a  few  of 
tbe^poor  slaves  among  the  Cfapctaw  and  Cherokee  India&9«^aad 
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i&ipotmgl^  artayihg  them  as  justificatioBS,  or  p^ttations  for 
pro£^»ed  men  of  God  continuing  to  hold  these  slaves  and 
titeir  families  in  their  present  dehumanized  condition,  and  thus^ 
by  the  full  weight  of  ttieir  example,  sanctioning  an  evil,  vyhich 
at  the  present  moment  is  crushing  its  millions j  body  and  soul^and 
ai  the  sams  tim^  reaching  oiU  its  murderous  hands  to  seize  myr* 
tads  yet  unborn.    Very  dearly,  we  think,  these  seven  slaves 
in  the  Fairfield  church  h^ve  paid  for  the  little  learning  they 
have  obtained.  The  one,  too,  who  has  got  so  far  up  the  hill  of 
science  as  to  be  able  to  write,  smd  those  who  have  been  called 
vnfoa  to  read  the  Scriptures  and  pray  in  their  noasters  families, 
are  paying  a  great  price  for  such  privileges,  wonderful  as  they 
maybe.    It  is  nothing  less  than  their  own  liberty  and  that  of 
tbeir  posterity  down  to  &e  latest  generation.    Did  the  slave 
peculation  know  what  use  is  being  made  of  the  very  little  that 
ift  doing  for  their  moral  and  mental  cultivation,  they  would,  as 
a  body,  eschew  the  whole,  and  we  believe,  that  duty  to  them- 
selves and  their  posterity^  to  God  and  the  whole  human  fami- 
ly,would  require  such  a  course  of  them.  We  doubt  whether  a  ser- 
mon has  been  preached  to  the  blacks,  a  Sabbath-school  estab- 
lished for  their  special  benefit,  a  missionary  commissioned  to 
labor  among  them,  or  any  thing  of  the  kind  done  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  which  has  not  been  used  as  a  direct  argument 
to  continue  them  in  bondage.    Absurd  and  hypocritical  as 
this  course  is,  who  is  ignorant  that  it  has  been,  and  still  is  most 
extensively  pursued?    How  it  looks  for  a  Missionary  Board  to 
pursue  such  a  course! 

Id.  In  an  extract  from  one  of  their  oldest  and  most  apprdved 
missionaries — ^the  spirit  and  sentiment  of  which  the  Committee 
so  heartily  approved  that  they  adopted  it  as  the  conclusion  of 
their  Report — it  is  asked,  ^Can  we  expect  the  half-enlightened, 
half-civilized  Choctaws  to  proceed  on  this  subject  in  advance 
of  the  white  people  in  the  States  around  them?  Or  in  ad- 
vance of  those  churches  in  civilized  and  enlightened  commu- 
nities where  Slavery  exists?''  Why  not?  we  ask.  Have  the 
nussionaries  or  the  noard  found  a  new  standard  for  their  con- 
verts from  heathenism — one  not  known  to  the  gospel — ^the 
wicked  customs  of  civilized  communities^  or  the  example  of 
carrufd  churches  in  stsch  communities?  Tkis  is  a  new  theory^  < 
80  we  suppose  if  the  white  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  thestt  ; 
ladisms  should  tolerate  in  their  membership,  tippling,  gamb* 
ling,  horse-racine,  &c«  &c.,  the  mis^on  churches  must  conform*  ^ 
Qoeiy,  how  much  enlightenment  and  civilization  is  requisite 
#A  the  part  of  the  poor  Indian  before  he  can  be  Biade  laqa* 
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denlB&d,  flMt  if  lie  wooU  bea  CSuiitiaii^  he  amst  low  1m« 
tteigblxMr  as  UiuBeU^  that  in  his  life  be  b  to  take  bo  nuui  nor 
dttts  of  men  as  bis  pattern,  but  Jeaos  Christ  alone!  That  the 
word  of  God  is  to  be  the  nile  of  his  conduct,  and  not  the  cits- 
tons  of  the  world,  either  in  cirilized  or  imdvilized  societf  • 
-  li«  It  is  said,  ^There  can  be  no  prospect  of  benefiting  die 
4aTes  in  a  dare  countrj  without  the  consent  of  the  ownerw'' 
Indeedi!  Where  did  this  missionaij,  and  the  Board  leam 
tins?  Did  they  gather  it  from  the  commisBion  of  the  Savkr 
to  his  apostles,  when  he  told  them  to  go  into  all  the  world  and 
fftach  the  gospel  to  every  crefduref  Was  there  a  secretproTiso*^ 
if  thej  could  eet  the  consent  of  jthe  powers  tiiat  be,  the  San* 
hedrims,  the  Neros,  the  Pilates,  and  the  slaye4iolderst  Haa 
the  King  of  kings  sent  forth  his  servants,  cap  in  hand  and 
with  supple  knee,  to  solicit  the  consent  of  the  tyraBts  of  the 
eBxih  to  preach  his  gospel  to  their  oppressed  subjects?  Must 
the  minister  of  Christ  before  entering  upon  his  work  get  a  p«r* 
mit  from  thepowers  of  darkness^  as  wdX  as  a  commission  mm 
heaven!  We  ask,  do  the  Board  mean  to  cany  out  such  a 
principle  as  this  in  their  misaonary  work!  Is  it  not  making 
the  authority  of  God  secondary  to  that  of  men!  Are  tiie 
churches  prepared  to  give  up  the  souls  of  the  slave  population 
of  the  world  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tiieir  oppressors!  to  say 
they  may  have  the  gospel  if  their  ozmers  will  consent  to  itf 
IM  the  Missionaries  of  the  West  India  Islands  take  thb 
ground!  Pid  the  noble  Knibb  do  so!  Had  they  doneso,the 
eight  hundred  thousand  laborers  of  these  Islands  would  a^ 
t^e  present  moment  be  grinding  in  their  prison4iOuse — ^their 
children  being  reared  naked,  as  human  animals  in  their 
slave-pensk  Surely,  ^  There  is  something  rotten  in  the  state 
of  Denmark,''  when  so  enlightened  a  body  of  men  as  the  A. 
B.  C.  F.  M.  can  approvingly  send  forth  such  a  sentiment  to 
the  Christian  public. 

13.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  Report  is,  ^  The  gos» 
pel,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  conveyed  in  the  spirit  of  meekness 
and  love."  We  will  give  the  whole  paragraph,  that  the  besff- 
ings  of  this  closing  sentence  may  be  seen,    it  reads  thus:— 

«'  There  can  be  no  prospect  of  benefiting  the  slaTe  in  a  slave  country, 
wkboat  the  consent  of  the  owner.  The  only  hope  we  can  have  of  ben- 
efiting eidier  the  one  or  the  other,  is  through  the  influence  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  the  gospel,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  cony^ed  in  the  spiik  ef 
ipeekness  and  love.** 

We  ask,  what  is  the  spirit  of  meekness  and  love!    Is  it  to  fear 
^  thunder  in  the  ears  of  hardened  nnners,  who  occupy  lugb 
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fiac€»f  and  am  clo&ed  with  unjust  aiithoritjr,  thA  tfarealemngs 
of  Gk>d's  wonil    Is  it  to  cease  ^^to  open  our  moaths  for  tb^ 
domb  in  the  cause  oi all  such  as  are  appointed  to  destruetion^^ 
^  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy,"  until  Hiose  who 
hare  appointed  them  to  destruction  and  robbed  them,  not  onl j  of 
their  substance^but  who  lay  claim  to  their  yerj  bodies  and  souls, 
plea9e4o  permit  ns  to  do  so?    Did  our  Savior  possess  less  of  ^tiie 
•pirit  of  meekness  and  love,"  when  he  uttered  his  woes  against 
toe  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  saying,  ^  Ye  serpents,  ye  general 
tion  of  vipers,  how  can  ye  escape  the  damnation  of  hell,"  tiian 
when  he  cried  on  the  cross,  ^Father,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do?"    Oh,  what  shameful  things  are .  said 
€ayi  done  in  the  name  of  meekness  and  love !    Could  we  get 
the  ear  of  the  whole  world,  we  would  cry  in  it, "  the  spirit  of 
meekness  and  love^^  is  not  a  shrinking^  turning  nor  cowering  spir^ 
itjbuta  boldy  faithful^  zealous^  and  heroic  spirit  that  quails  not 
befoi:e  the  combined  powers  of  earth  and  hell,  that  would  not 
fear  to  stand  by  and  openly  and  earnestly  plead  for  right  smd 
truth,  though  ihe  heavens  should  fall. 
.  We  have  finished  our  review  of  the  argument  of  the  Report. 
To  every  discerning  mind  we  think  it  must  be  perfectly  mani^ 
fest  that  the  Committee  in  penning  that  Report,  had  a  simple, 
definite  object  before  them,  and  that  that  object  w?is  to  justi- 
fy the  receiving  of  slaveholders  into  church  fellowship.     This 
is  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the  whole  document*  Its  entire  sympa^ 
thy  is  concentrated  on  this  one  point.    All  its  reasonings,  stated 
ments,  and  even  its  denunciations  of  slavery  as  a  system,  and 
H^  little  incidental  good  done  by  the  missionaries  to  the  slaves 
are  most  skilfully  made  to  promote  this  one  end.    By  some, 
this  Report  has  been  regarded  as  evidence  of  progress  on  tbe 
part  of  the  Board,  of  their  having  become  more  anti-slavery 
than  formerly.    We  cannot  look  upon  it  in  this  light.    We 
view  it  as  one  of  the  strongest  efforts  they  have  ever  put  forth 
to  sustain  themselves  in  their  original  position.    They  have  not 
advanced  a  single  step.  They  have  always  maintained  the  sin- 
fulness of  slavery  in  the  abstract,  but  at  the  same  time,  been  con- 
tested that  it  should  bebrothered  and  fellowshiped  in  the  con- 
crete. This  Report  is  the  defence  of  this  position — the  depos- 
itory of  all  the  wisdom  and  argument  obtained  on  that  side  of 
the  question,  from  more  than  ten  years  discussion  and  solemn 
deliberation.    It  is,  however,  another  sad  illustration  of  the 
strange  errors  that  even  highly  cultivated  and  pure  minds  nat- 
«imlly  fidl  into,  when,  by  any  influence,  they  are  led  to  take 
the  wrong  side  of  any  great  moral  question,  and  attempt  to 
sustain  themselves  in  their  position. 
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Troth  it  a  harmonious  whole.  Strike  one  discordabt  note 
and  all  isjargon.  What  could  hilve  led  such  men  as  compose  * 
the  A.  b.  C»  F.  M.  to  sanction  and  publish  such  er-' 
rorsas  ate  contained  in  this  Report,  except  the  inherent  tenden- 
cy of  a  false  position  to  blind  the  human  mind?  Does  any 
member  of  that  Board,  upon  serious  reflection,  really  expect 
that  the  Christian  public  will  sustain  them  in  carrying  into 
practice  the  following  positions  taken  in  tiie  Reportt-^ 

l.That  palpable  wrong-doing,  obvious  breaches  of  the  di- 
vine law,  may  be  tolerated  under  any  pretence  whatever  in 
the  membership  of  the  Christian  Church?  such  forexample^ 
as  C€tste,  exactions,  slavery,  &c* 

2.  That  church  members  may  knowingly  and  voluntarily  be 
connected  with  social  and  civil  institutions,  all  the  tendencies 
of  which  are  evil  and  therefore  per  9t  wrong,  without  impair- 
ing their  Christian  character?  Can  any  man  knowingly  and 
freely  do  any  thing/>cr  st  wrong  and  not  be  guilty? 

3.  That  the  missionaries,  in  seeking  to  evangelize  the  hea- 
then world,  may  permit  their  converts  to  have  connection  with 
and  participate  in  the  various  widely  extended  and  legalized 
forms  of  evil — ''organic  5m5,"  as  they  have  been  termed. 

4.  That  converts  may  continue  to  practice  those  evils  iu 
connection  with  which  they  were  converted,  and  that  the 
Church  may  tolerate  such  sins  in  its  membership. 

5.  That  professors  of  religion  may  be  allowed  in  palpable 
wrong-doing  either  on  the  ground  of  ^  partial  sanctincation,'' 
or  ",imperfect  moral  renovation."  If  such  a  rule  of  action 
should  be  established,  who,  it  might  be  asked,  would  determine, 
the  various  sins  or  classes  of  sin  to  be  allowed  and  fellowship- 
ed  in  the  Christian  Church?  What  work  should  faithful  min- 
isters, desirous  of  discharging  their  whole  duty,  consult,  to 
find  the  dividing  line  between  allowed  and  unallowed  sins? 
The  New  Testament  would  afford  such  but  little  help  upon 
the  subject.  It  says,  ^make  not  provision  for  the  flesh  to  ful- 
fil the  lusts  thereof."  "Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them.  That  denying. . 
ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts  we  should  live  soberly,  righteous 
ly  and  godly  in  this  present  world."  **  Be  ye  perfect  eyest  as 
your  Father  in  Heaven  is  perfect" 

6.  That  men  may  be  excluded  from  the  Church  for  the  less^ 
while  the  greater  evil  is  tolerated  and  plead  for.  We  adduce 
the  following  extract,  in  proof  that  this  is  one  of  the  positions 
taken  by  tUe  Report^— 
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^Should  any  cbnrefa  member  who  has  semiDCs,  (ifaves,)  under  him 
b«  chwrg^ble  with  orueky,  injustiee,  or  unkiDdness  towards  them* 
should  he  neglect  what  is  tsaential  to  their  pretefU  comfort^  or.  their  tiet* 
nal  welfare,  or  should  he  in  any  manner  transgress  the  particular  instruCT» 
tions  which  the  apostles  gave  concernink  the  conduct  of  a  master,  he 
would  be  admonished  by' the  church,  and  unless  he  repented,  he  would 
b6  excoinmunicated." 

Now  we  ask,  is  there  any  specific  cruelty,  unkindness,  or 
injustice,  that  can  be  practiced  "towards  the  slave,  equal  to  that 
of  holding  and  treating  him  and  his  family  as  chattels  person^ 
al?  In  comparison  with  this  totrering  wrong,  do  not»all  the 
petty  annoyances  of  the  slaves,  and  cruelties  practiced  towards 
them,  dwindle  into  utter  insignificance?  Where  is  the  man 
who  would  not  rather  be  whipped  daily,  and  cheated  enormous- 
ly, than  to  be,  with  his  whole  family,  held  in  law  as  no  bodies^ 
as  dead^  as  quadrupeds  ?  Yet  for  these  minor  sins,  they  would 
turn  a  man  out  of  the  church;  but  this  transcendent  iniquity 
they  will  tolerate  and  defend.  • 

In  passing,  allow  us  to  make  another  remark.  It  is,  that  from 
allliie  quotations  given  in  the  Report,  from  the  letters  of  the 
missionaries  complained  of,  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  they  read  their  bibles  through  the  slavehold- 
er's spectacles.  With  them,  master,  in  the  New  Testament, 
means  slave-holder — servant  means  slave, — doing  justice  to  the 
slaves,  is  to  feed  and  clothe  them  well^  not  to  overwork  them^ 
teach  them  to  read  if  the  laws  will  allow  it,  and  let  them 
GO  TO  meeting! 

If  the  slaveholders  do  these  things,  in  the  estimation  of  these 
missionaries*  and  the  Board  too,  they  are  doing ''  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  ^' the  present  comfort^  and  "eternal  welfare  of  the 
slaves  /"and  complying  with  the  directions  of  the  apostle  to  mas- 
ters, to  do  that  which  is  just  and  equal.  What  blindness !  what 
terrible  insensibility !  How  can  men  with  such  views  of  the  word 
of  God  and  of  man's  spiritual  necessities,  perform  the  duty  of 
faithful  Watchmen  to  slaveholders?  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind 
shall  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch  t 

^.  That  Missionaries  may  allow  their  converts  from  heathen- 
ism to  conform  to  the  corrupt  examples  of  churches  in  civilized 
and  enlightened  communities,  instead  of  making  the  word  of 
God  iheir  only  standard. 

8.  That  the  christian  community  have  no  right  to  "  expect 
to  benefit  the  slave  population  in  a  slaveholding  cotintry,  ex- 
cept by  the  consent  of  the  owner." 

The  above  is  a  iair  statement  of  the  positions  taken  in 
the  Report,  unless  we  hare  entirely  failed  to  understadd 
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its  language.  Can  any  one  fail  to  see,  that  all  of  these 
are  the  reverse  of  the  truth  t  -  Yet  they  are  put  forth  as  the 
principles  upon  which  the  missionary  *  work  must  proceed. 
Some  of  our  conservative  newspapers  and  periodicals  have 
taken  occasion  to  pass  very  high  encomiums  upon  this 
Report — they  have  represented  it  as  settling  the  ques** 
tion  in  controversy.  In  the  last  opinion  we  concur.  It 
will  settle  the  question:  for  in  it  the  Board  have  brought  for- 
ward the  strongest  and  best  defence  of  their  position  of  which 
they  are^apable.  It  is,  however,  an. entire  failure.  They  have 
foken  ground  and  advanced  principles  which  all  Christendom 
will  repudiate.  The  consequence  is,  one  of  two  things  must 
follow — either  they  will  abandon  their  ground,  or  the  worlf 
in  which  they  are  engaged  will  most  assuredly  be  taken  out  of 
their  hands.  To  suppose  that  they  can  carry  forward  the 
missionary  work  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  this 
Repori,  is  utterly  preposterous.  At  the  same  time  we  have  no 
doubt  it  is  destined  to  do  immense  injury.  To  many  minds, 
coming  from  the  source  it  does,  it  will  have  all  the  force  of 
heaven-inspired  truth.  Others,  deceived  by  its  denunciations 
of  the  system  of  slavery,  and  carried  along  by  its  smooth,  flow- 
ing style  and  covert  way  of  stating  its  positions,  will  not  per-; 
ceive  its  errors.  Others  still,  will  be  strengthened  by  it  in 
their  wrong-doing,  and  perhaps  Ipse  their  souls.  We  are  not 
without  our  fears  that  some  even  of  those  Indian  slaveholders, 
in  whose  behalf  this  effort  has  apparently  been  put  forth,  may 
stand  at  last  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Judge,  and  hold  up  thi? 
Report  as  one  of  the  things  that  contributed  to  their  eiernal 
ruin.  By  it,  too, "  the  throne  of  iniquity  that  frame th  mischief 
by  a  law,"  will  for  a  season  be  strengthened,  and  our  national 
distress  and  danger  be  augmented.  By  it  the  captivity  of  the 
poor  bondman  may  be  prolonged.  But  who  can  enumerate 
the  evils  and  injuries  which  such  a  document,  coming  from 
such  a  source,  and  backed  by  such  an  influence,  in  an  age  like 
ours,  when  opinions  are  flashed  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to 
the  other  with  lightning  speed,  is  adapted  to  produce  ?  To- 
wards the  brethren  who  have  done  this  thing,  we  indulge  per- 
sonally, no  unkind  feeling.  Many  of  them,  from  pur  youth, 
we  have  venerated  as  holy  and  beloved  fathers  in  Israel.  That 
they  have  or  have  not,  in  this  matter,  followed  their  honest  coa- 
victions,  we  neither|affirm  nor  deny  5  but  their  doings,  their]|sol- 
emn  published  opinions,  are  le^titnate  subjects  of  hupian  scru- 
tiny and  discussion.  The  sincerity  of  those  who  be|ieve  and 
publish  errors,  or  advocate  injurious  measures,  remdves  not 
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from  either  their  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency.  It  should 
not  in  the  least,  shield  such  errors  and  measures  from  the  most 
rigid  examination  and  full  exposure.  In  conclusion,  we  would 
call  upon  all  the  churches  and  ministers  of  our  land,  carefully 
to  examine  this  Report,  and  upon  as  many  as  shall  regard  it 
in  a  similar  light  to  that  presented  in  this  review,  publicly  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  its  doctrines  ;  and  in  case  the 
Board  cannot  be  induced  to  change  their  ground,  at  once  to 
seek  out,  or  creatte  some  new  channel  of  communicating  with 
the  missionaries  and  the  heathen  world.  Let  it  be  remembered 
by  all,  that  calm  but  earnest  discussion  is  a  most  eflScient 
purifier  of  the  moral  atmosphere.* 


ARTICLE  XIV. 

The  Holiness  acceptable  to  God. 

By  J.  Morgan,  ProfeBsor  of  the  Literature  of  the  New  Test.,  O.  C.  Institute. 

**  WHEREwrPH  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myself 
lefore  the  High  God  ? "  This  has  in  all  ages  been  the  solemn 
and  anxious  inquiry  of  earnest  souls.  It  is  the  question  of  one 
who  has  sinned — the  question,  however,  of  hope  and  not  of 
despair — the  question  of  one  who  conceives  that  perhaps  the 
High  and  Holy  One  may  be  acceptably  approached.  But  the 
inquiry  presupposes,  that  whatever  God  may  have  done,  may 
be  doing,  or  ready  to  do  for  his  salvation,  the  inquirer  has  a 
personal  responsibility  which  he  must  meet,  that  there  are 
conditions  which  he  must  fulfil.  What  shall  /  do  to  inherit 
eternal  life  ?  The  question  recognizes  the  moral  agency  of 
the  inquirer,  and  the  necessity  of  its  appropriate  exercise. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  except  utter  antinomians,  that  some 
degree  of  holiness  or  conformity  to  the  divine  law,  is  indis- 
pensable to  acceptance  with  God.  No  one,  we  think,  would 
refuse  to  unite  with  the  venerable  Westminster  Confession  ift 
the  statement  that  **  repentance,  by  which  a  sinner  so  grieves 
for,  and  hates  his  sins  as  to  turn  froni  them  all  to  God^  pur- 
posing and  endeavoring  to  walk  with  him  in  all  the  ways  of 
nis  commandments,  is  of  such  necessity  to  all  sinners,  that 

*  In  Ifae  title  of  this  article,  for  Rev,  Edward  Weed  of  Brooklyn^  N.  T^ 
tcadt  of  Patvbrsov,  N.  J. 
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none  may  expeoi  pardon  withoot  it^'  Still  tiie  xosqonty  of 
the  church  would  doubtless,  with  the  Larger  Westininster 
Catechism,  maintain  that  ihe  ^  best  works  "  of  God's  accepted 
'  saints,  ^  are  imperfect  and  defiled  in  the  sight  of  God."  The 
,  celebrated  Dr.  Beecher  in  his  recent  letter  on  Perfection,  e»- 
•  hibits  the  theory  which  he  has  embraced  on  the  subject.  We 
will  quote  a  few  of  his  questions  and  answers* 

Question  1.  What  takes  place  in  regeneration? 

Armoer,  The  reconciliation  of  an  enemy  to  God ;  submission  to  his 
will ;  loTo  to  God  more  than  to  all  crefatnres  and  all  things.  In  its  com- 
mencement, this  love  is  feeble  compared  with  '^  all  the  heart,  mind,  soul 
and  strength,"  according  to  the  moral  law ;  and  to  qualify  for  heaven, 
must  be  progressively  augmented  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit 
and  belief  of  the  truth.  ^ 

Q,  2.  How  can  the  Help  of  Christ  be  obtained,  to  secure  our  growth 
in  grace  ? 

Ji,  By  renouncing  all  relianceupon  our  own  strength  and  merits,  and 

relying  entirely  on  the  sufficiency  and  willingness  of  Christ  to  help  us, 

sought  by  filial  supplication,  and  the  diligent  use  of  the  appointed  means 

,  of  grace ;  striving,  as  the  Puritan  writers  say,  as  if  all  depended  on 

ourselves,  and  looking  to  Christ  as  if  all  depended  on  him. 

Q.  3.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  such  a  prayerful  reliance ,  upon 
Christ,  in  the  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace? 

w9.  Not  perfection ;  for  faith  can  bo  no  more  perfect  than  the  love 
which  animates  it ;  and  not  including  love  with  all  the  heart,  and  mind, 
and  soul,  and  strength,  is  always  an  implication  of  defect,  needing  an 
advocate  and  pardon.  The  child  who  cannot  go  a  step  alone,  may  as 
well  exult  in  the  claim  of  perfect  manhood,  as  those  who  can  do  nothing 
without  Christ,  in  the  claim  of  perfection.  But  the  result  will  be  that 
they  will  grow  in  grace  till  they  die,  going  from  strength  to  strength,  till 
they  all  appear  in  Zion  before  God. 

'     The  doctrine  of  these  extracts  clearly  is,  not  simply  that 

i  the  love  of  a  new-born  saint  is  feeble  compared  with  that  of 

I  an  advanced  Christian,  but  that  it  is  less  than  the  moral  law 

{requires,  and  therefore  sinfully  defective.    These  extracts 

*  also  teach  that  "  the  most  prayerful  reliance  on  Christ,  and 

the  most  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace "  ever  practised 

in  this  life,  never  producei  an  obedience  which  does  not  itself, 

on  account  of  sinful  defect,  need  pardon.    In  these  views  he 

coincides  with  the  representation  of  the  Westrhinster  Con- 

ifession,  that  ^'they  who  in   their  obedience   attain  to  the 

j  greatest  height  which  is  possible  in  this  life,  *  *  fall  idiort  in 

^  much  which  in  duty  they  are  bound  to  do." 

(  '    We  propose  in  the  present  article  to  seek  a  scriptural  an- 

J   swer  to  the  inquiry,  Is  any  degree  of  holiness  acceptable  to 

y    Cod^  which^/or  the  tiine  beings  falls  short  off^ll  obei^nce  to  the 
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dhine  law  ?  We  pot  fiie  questton  into  ttie  inost  general  form, 
intending  it  to  apply  to  both  the  accepted  holiness  of  the  neMr- 
bom  soul,  and  the  holiness  of  the  most  mature  Christian. 

L  In  order  to  an  intelligent  answer  to  this  inquiry,  we 
must  first  determine  what  the  requirements  of  the  law  are^ 
and  in  what  phraseology  they  are  couched. 

(1.)  In  Deut.  6:  5,  we  find  the  first  table  of  the  law  ex- 
pressed in  the  fullest  form  that  oiccurs  in  the  Old  Testament: 
**  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  hearty  and 
with  all  thy  soul^  and  with  alt  thy  might*^  It  is  remarkable 
that  this  emphatic  mode  of  expression  occurs,  in  the  form  of  a 
command,  no  where  else  in  the  Old  Testament ;  but  it  is 
once  strikingly  referred  to  in  the  historic  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Josiah,  2  Kings,  23:  35.  The  passage  is  quoted, 
Mat  22:  37,  Mark  12:  ^  and  Luke  10:  27,  with  some  difier- 
ence  of  words,  but  manifestly  with  no  modification  of  meaning* 
The  emphasis  obviously  lies  in  the  words  which  we  have 
marked  by  italic. 

(2.)  We  have,  Deut  10:  12,  13,  somewhat  dilBTerent  lan- 
guage: "And  now,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require 
of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways, 
and  to  Iffoe  him^  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
hearty  and  with  all  thy  soul,  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the. 
Lord  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day  for  thy. 
good? "  The  whole  spirit  of  this  passage  would  be  expressed 
in  the  words:  "  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee 
but  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God  vrith  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all 
thy  soul  ?"  The  rest  is  added  to  make  the  passage  more 
impressive,  and  perhaps  also  to  convey  the  important  truth 
that  inward  obedience  manifests  itself  in  the  external  conduct 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  Paul,  Rom.  13:  8—10,  that  "  he  that 
lovethhath  fulfilled  the  law;"  and  this  is  the  doctrine  also,  so 
far  as  we  know,  of  the  whole  christian  church.  The  above-, 
quoted  passage  omits  the  expression,  ^^  with  all  thy  might^'^  and 
yet  the  introductory  words  show  that  the  whole  content  of  the 
law  is  given.  The  phraseology, "  with  all  thy  heart  and  with 
all  thy  soul,"  is  employed,  we  believe,  where  emphasis  is 
intended,  more  frequently  than  any  other  formula,  to  designate 
the  demand  of  the  law. 

(3.)  We  find,  1  Sam.  12:  20—24,  the!  words, «  Turn  not 
aside  from  following  the  Lord,  but  serve  the  liord  with  all 
your  heart. — Only  fear  the  Lord,  and  serve  him  in  truth  with 
all  your  heartJ^*  Here  the  phrases,  **  with  all  your  might," 
and,  ^  with  all  your  soul,"  are  Wtti  emitted^  and  yet  who 
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cftn  reasonaUjdottbt,  fliat  flie  prophet  meant,  in  the  use  of  tibe 
phrase,  ^  with  all  ikeheart^^  to  enjoin  full  obedience  to  the  law! 

It  18,  perhaps,  worth  noticing,  that  in  passages  which  ex- 
hibit the  emphatic  phraseology  before  us,  wherever  any  of 
the  phrases  are  omitted,  it  is  always  those  diat  come  last  It 
is  always,  **  with  all  the  heart  and  soul,"  or,  **  with  all  the 
heart," — ^never,  *♦  with  all  the  might,"  **  with  all  the  soul,"  or 
^  with  all  the  soul  and  might," — which, may  perhaps  lead  us 
to.  conclude  that  the  omitted  words  were  in  the  writer^s  or 
speaker's  mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  his  Israelitisb  readers  or 
hearers,  just  as  with  us,  the  whole  of  a  familiar  verse  or  even 
hymn  is  frequently  referred  to,  when  we  mention  only  the 
first  line. 

(4.)  In  Micab  6:  8,  all  duty  is  denoted  without  the  use  of 
any  emphatic  phraseology:  **  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man, 
what  is  good  ;  and  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
do  justly  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
God  ? "  The  first  part  of  the  concluding  interrogation^ 
plainly  shows  that  the  whole  compass  of  the  divine  commands 
IS  exhibited. 

(5.)  The  above-cited  passages  present  the  divine  law  chiefly 
in  its  relations  to  God*  The  precept,  ^^  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself,  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  only  Lev* 
19:  18.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  quoted  as  containing  the 
•nm  of  all  the  law  with  respect  to  our  fellow  men.  But 
though  in  the  ten  commandments  and  in  the  other  precepts  of 
the  law,  the  language  of  equality  and  impartiality  is  omitted, 
it  is  always  to  be  understood—an  affirmation,  which  in  relation 
to  the  second  table  of  the  ten  commandments,  we  presume  no 
one  will  deny.  For  an  equally  cogent  reason,  in  the  first  table, 
and  in  all  other  commands  which  relate  to  the  Most  High,  the 
expressions  are  to  be  understood  which  denote  the  engagement 
of  all  our  powers  of  heart,  soul  and  might.  David  adopted  this 
rule  of  interpretation  in  hi?  charge  to  Solomon,  1  Kings,  2: 
S— 4.  Referring  to  the  promise  and  its  conditions,  recorded  . 
Ps.  133:  12,  and  elsewhere  in  similar  language,  the  dying 
prophet  says,  **  I  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth:  be  thou  strong, 
therefore,  and  show  thyself  a  man,  and  keep  the  charge  of  the 
Lord  thy  Qod,  to  walk  in  his  ways  *  *  that  the  Lord  may 
continue  his  word  which  he  spake  concerning  me,  saying,  If 
thy  children  take  heed  to  their  way,  to  walk  before  me  in 
truth  with  ail  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul,  there  shall 
not  fail  tibee  a  man  on  the  throne  of  Israel."'  The  original 
condition  of  the  promise  did  not  contain  the  emphatic  ex- 
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pression,  ^  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul,'*  but  the 
inspired  interpreter  supplies  it  as  being  understood*  Indeed, 
it  is  an  obviouslj  just  rule  of  construction,  that  when  several 
passages  refer  to  the  same  thing,  some  of  them  in  more,  and 
others  in  less  specific  language,  the  more  specific  passages 
should  govern  the  interpretation  of  the  less  specific* 

Perhaps  some  of  the  preceding  observations  might  hav^ 
been  spared,  inasmuch  as  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
formulas,  ^^  with  all  the  heart,  with  all  the  soul,  and  with  all 
the  might,"  "  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul,"  and 
*'  with  all  the  heart,"  universally  have  the  meaning  contended 
for.  They  are  considered  as  equivalent,  though  more  or  less 
emphatic  modes  of  expressing  the  full  requirement  of  the  law. 
To  make  the  less  emphatic  expressions  mean  less  than  the 
others,  is  to  ascribe  to  them  an  utter  indefiniteness,  not  to 
say  that  it  would  make  them  involve  a  license  to  commit  some 
degree  of  sin. 

The  language  of  the  law  plainly  shows  that  it  concerns 
itself  with  nothing  else  than  the  voluntary  inward  state  or 
actions  of  men.     If  it  makes  mention  of  external  actions,  it  is 
only  as  the  necessary  manifestations  of  the  inward  voluntary  [ 
state.    When  the  voluntary  state  or  action  of  the  heart  is  I 
right,  the  law  has  no  further  demand.     It  commands  nothing  I 
but  love, — ^it  forbids  nothing  but  its  opposite.     It  knows  no-  i 
thing  of  any  other  holiness  than  love,  under  it,  behind  it,  or 
causative  of  it.    It  has  no  complacency  in  any  thing  but  love,  ? 
be  it  found  in  whatever  being  it  may,  man  or  angel.     Nor  * 
is  there  any  depravity,  corruption,  bias,  evil  nature,  or  any  \ 
thing  else  of  whatever  name,  with  which  it  is  olSTended  or  dis-  I 

|)leased,  in  man  or  devil,  except  the  voluntary  exclusion  of  I 
ove,  or  the  indulgence  of  its  opposite.    Disobedience  on  the   I 
one  hand,  and  obedience  on  the  other,  which  are  purely  vol-    J 
untary,  are  the  only  moral  entities  known  to  the  Scriptures,    J 
or  of  which  the  law  of  God  takes  the  least  cognizance.    It 
demands  nothing  but  cordial  obedience — it  forbids  nothing 
but  cordial  disobedience.     We  say  not  that  there  may  nol* 
be  inward  occasions   of  sin   as   well    as  outward    tempta- 
tions ;  nor  do  we  say  there  may  not  be  inward  in^uences 
impelling  to  hol^ess  as  well  as  external  persuasives ;  but  we 
do  say  that  the  law  of  Gk>d  takes  no  cognizance  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other.    It  concerns  itself  wth  naught  but  the  inward 
voluntary  state  or  action  of  the  moral  agent*    We  are  aware 
that  w^  might  have  said  all  this  in  a  single  sentence  ;  but  we 
chose  to  90J  over  and  over  again  in  different  words,  what  we 
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deem  a  very  important  and  obvious  (Scripture  doctrine,  be- 
cause it  is  denied  or  misunderstood  bj  many  good  men. 

The  doctrine  we  have  thus  laid  down,  agrees  with  that 
which  President  Edwards  urges  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Will, 
Part  III.  Sec.  IV.  **  If  there  be  any  sort  of  act  or  exertion  of 
the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts  of  the  will,  or  acts  of  choice  in 
the  case,  directing  and  determiuing  what  the  acts  of  the  will 
shall  be,  that  act  or  exertion  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be  sub- 
ject to  any  command  or  precept  in  any  respect  whatsoever, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  immedieitely  or  remotely.  Such 
acts  cannot  be  subject  to  commands  directly j  because  they  are  no 
acts  of  the  will  ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to  all  acts  of 
the  will,  determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts:  they  not 
being  acts  of  the  will,  there  can  be  in  them  no  consent  to,  or 
/  compliance  with,  any  command.  Neither  can  they  be  subject 
/  to  command  indirectly  or  remotely  ;  for  they  are  not  so  much 
/  as  the  effect  or  consequences  of  the  will,  being  prior^  to  its  acts. 
(  So  that  if  there  be  any  obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the 
soul,  determining  all  volitions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherein 
the  will  has  no  concern  at  all ;  it  preceding  every  act  of  wilL 
And  therefore,  if  the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  this  act, 
i^  is  wholly  involuntary  ;  there  is  no  willing  obedience  or  re- 
bellion, no  compliance  or  opposition  of  will  in  the  affair  :  and 
what  sort  of  obedience  or  rebellion  is  this  ? " 

Well  would  it  have  been  for  theology,  if  all  that  the  great 
and  good  Edwards  wrote  had  been  in  harmony  with  the  manir 
fest  good  sense  of  this  passage. 

2.  Having  thus  considered  the  various  phraseology  in  which 
the  law  of  God  is  delivered,  we  proceed  more  directly  to  the 
question,  whether  full  obedience  to  its  requisitions,  is  a  condi- 
tion of  acceptance  with  God.     Those  who  believe  that  "  the 
j  best  works  of  justified  persons  are  defiled  in  the  sight  of  God,'^ 
I   cannot  believe  that  full  obedience  to  the  divine  law  is  the 
.  present  condition  of  the  divine  favoj.     They  may  believe  that 
the  law  has  various  salutary  uses  to  the  saints,  but,  on  their 
scjbeme  of  doctrine,  one  of  those  uses  cannot  be  to  tell  them 
what  they  must  do  to  inherit  eternal  life. 

But  inasmuch  as  some  of  these  passages  manifestly  speak 
of  the  holiness  they  enjoin  as  a  condition  of  justification  before 
God,  it  may  be  imagined  by  some  that  they  treat  not  of  the 
justification  of  those  who  have  ever  sinned,  but  of  legal  justifi- 
cation for  those  only  who  practise  from  the  beginning  of  life 
an  unbroken  obedience,  in  order  that  sinners  may  see  their 
need  of  mercy  and  grace,  and  flee  for  refuge  to  Christ* 
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(I.)  But  noUuDg  can  be  plainer  than  it  is,  that  such  passages 
as  Micah  6: 8,  speak  of  a  condition  on  wjbich  sinners  maj  ap- 
proach God  acceptably.  A  serious  inquirer  is  introduced  as 
asking,  "  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  the  Lord  and  bow 
myself  before  the  High  God  t  Shall  I  come  before  him  with 
burnt-offerings,  with  calves  of  a  year  old  ?  Will  the  Lord  be 
pleased  with  thousands  of  rams,  or  with  tens  of  thousands  of 
rivers  of  oil  ?  Shall  I  give  my  first-born  for  my  transgression, 
the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin  of  my  soul  ? "  Can  any 
thing  be  more  manifest  than  it  is,  tjiat  these  are  the  questions 
of  a  sinner  ? 

Let  us  hear  again  the  answer  of  the  inspired  prophet;  "He 
hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?"  He  presents  to  him  the  whole 
compass  of  duty,  and  encourages  him  with  no  hint  that  he  may 
come  before  the  Lord  and  bow  himself  before  the  High  God 
with  a  partial  performance  of  it.  What  a  strange  change 
would  be  introduced  into  such  passages  if  qualifying  words 
were  to  be  inserted.  **  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee 
but  partially  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy  with  sinful  defect, 
and  in  an  imperfect  degree  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  Godf 
Are  we  to  construe  Is.  1:  16 — 17,  thus:  "  If  you  would  have 
your  worship  accepted,  wash  you  in  part,  make  you  in  some 
good  degree  clean;  put  away  in  the  greater  part  the  evil  of 
your  doings  from  before  my  eyes;  cease  partly  to  do  evil — 
Jeam  to  do  in  some  good  degree  well?"  Does  Is.  55: 7,  mean, 
^  Let  the  wicked  in  great  measure  forsake  his  way  and  the 
unrighteous  man  partially  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  heart  to  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have 
mercy  upon  him?"  Since  these  passages  and  innumerable 
others  like  them  contain  no  intimation  that  less  than  entire 
obedience  will  do  for  acceptance,  those  who  teach  that  God 
will  accept  less  from  us,  are  bound  to  substantiate  their  doc* 
trine  by  irrefragable  proofs,  or  to  abandon  it. 

(2.)  Such  passages  as  1  Sam.  12^  20 — 24,  obviously  treat 
of  the  condition  of  a  sinner^s  justification^  The  people  of  Is- 
rael had  committed  the  great  wickednessi  of  rejecting  the  Lord 
from  being  their  king,  and  asking  for  a  human  king  to  reiga 
over  them;  and  God,  at  Samuel^  instance,  had  sent  upon  them 
.  miraculous  tokens  of  his  di^l^asure; . '  iHie  affrighted  people 
entreat  the  prophet  to  pray  forthein*  Samuel  replies,  ^Fear/ 
not:  ye  have  done  all  this  wickedaeas;  yet  tijrn  not  aside  from  i 
/oUow^ig.  the  Lord,  but  serve  the. Loi4  m(&  all  your  heart.  *  ' 

28*  .    .     ^      ,      r.- 
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*  *  Oolf  fear  the  Lord  add  sefve  bim  in  faruth  toiih  all 
your  htari*  out  if  ye  diall  still  do  wickedly,  ye  shall  be  coo- 
sumed,  both  ye  and  your  king.^  Here  the  condition  of  evea 
their  temporal  salvatioQ  was  that  they  should  serve  the  Lord 
with  all  their  hearU  Pecsisbtnce  in  wickedness— in  their  refu- 
sal to  serve  the  Lord  with  idl  their  beart>^would  ensure  their 
destruction. 

In  Deut  1 1 :  13,  obedience  ^  wiA  all  the  heart  and  with  all 
the  souP'  is  spoken  of  as  the  condition  of  even  the  common 
temporal  blessings  promised  to  the  Israelites  in  their  land. 
^And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  you  shall  hearken  diligently  unto 
my  commandments  wnich  I  command  you  this  day,  to  love  the 
Lord  your  God  and  to  serve  him  with  all  your  heart 
and  with  all  your  isoul,  that  I  will  give  you  rain  of  your 
land  in*  its  due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the  latter  rain, 
that  thou  mayest  rather  in  thy  com  and  thy  wine  and 
thy  oil ;  and  I  wUi  send  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cat- 
tle^ that  thou  mayest  eat  and  be  full.''  The  Israelites  were 
already  sinners,  and  to  proclaim  to  them  the  terms  of  a  strict 
legal  justification  would  have  been  the  same  thing  as  to  de- 
nounce their  destruction.  The  terms  of  the  passage  are  terms 
of  mercy  and  suited  to  their  wants  as  members  of  the  guilfy 
human  family^  The  holiness  here  demanded,  too,  was  to  be 
practised  in  this  Ufe;  for  it  would  have  been  most  absurd  to 
condition  the  bestowment  of  temporal  blessings,  the  blessings 
of  this  state  of  existence,  on  a  holiness  subsequent  to  their  en- 
joyment, and  not  to  be  attained  till  the  promisees  bad  passed 
or  were  just  passing  into  the  invisible  world.  In  the  nature 
of  the  case,  the  condition  must  be  performed  ere  the  blessing 
can  be  bestowed  in  fulfillment  of  the  promise. 

The  same  observations  might  in  substance  be  made  respect- 
ing the  condition  of  the  promise  made  to  David,  mentioned 
by  him,  I  Kings,  ^:  4.  Here  the  blessing,  though  ultimately 
relating  to  the  eternal  throne  of  the  spotless  Messiah,  was  also 
in  part  to  be  given  to  mortals  who  had  sinned.  The  condition 
was  thiat  ^  they  should  take  heed  to  their  way  to  walk  before 
the  Lord  in  truths  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul." 

(3.)  Full  obedience  is  the  condition  on  which  God  promises 
to  remove  from  (tfnners,  judgments  under  which  they  are  suf- 
fering. Deut.  4z  39, — ^  But  if  from  thence,  [the  land  of  cap- 
,  tivity,]  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him, 
if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  and  withall  thy  soul."  Deut. 
;  30:  1—3, 9, 10,—^  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  all  these 
things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  which 
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I  have  set  befiH^e  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to  oaind  amoDg 
all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thj  God  hath  driven  thee,  and 
shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thj  God  and  shalt  obey  his  voice,/ 
according4o  all  that  I  command  thee  this  daj,  thou  and  thjchil-l 
dreUj  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soulj — that  then  the] 
Lord  thy  God  will  turn  thy  captivity  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee,  and  will  return  and  gather  thee  from  all  the  na- 
tions whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee."  **The 
Lord  will  again  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as  he  rejoiced  over 
thy  fathers,  if  thou  8halt  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  are 
written  in  this  book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou  turn  unto  the  Lord 
ihj  God  mth  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  souU'*  Joel  2:  13 — 
14.  "  Therefore  also  now,  saith  the  Lord,  turn  ye  even  to 
ine  with  all  your  hearty  and  with  fasting,  and  with  weeping, 
and  with  mourning:  and  rend  your  heart,  and  not  your  gar- 
ments, and  turn  unto  the  Lord  your  God:  for  he  is  gracious 
and  merciful,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  kindness,  and  repent- 
eth  him  of  the  evil.  Who  knoweth  if  he  will  return  and  re- 
pent, and  leave  a  blessing  behind  him;  even  a  meat  offering 
and  a  drink  offering  unto  the  Lord  your  God?"  Jer.  39:  13,  \ 
— ^^  And  ye  shall  seek  me  and  find  me  when  ye  shall  search  \ 
for  me  with  all  your  heart."  The  first  and  last  of  these  quo-  ) 
tations  especially  evince  that  the  mentioned  condition  was  an 
indispensable  one.  No  seeking  would  regain  the  Lord's  fa- 
vor, but  seeking  with  all  the  heart  and  all  the  soul.  It  is  ob- 
servable in  these  passages  also,  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  bles- 
fiings  promised,  pertain  to  this  state  of  existence.  We  infer 
therefore  that  the  full  obedience  required,  was,  if  it  would 
gain  these  blessings,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  present  life.  If 
the  first  act  or  exercise  of  full  obedience  was  delayed  till  the 
last  moment  of  life,  it  could  not  place  or  secure  the  agent  <m 
an  earthly  throne,  or  make  grass  grow  for  his  cattle,  or  feed 
him  with  ^  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  wheat,"  or  deliver  him 
from  an  earthly  captivity.  But  if  whole-hearted  repentance, 
foil  obedience^  was  thus  the  indispensable  condition  of  prom- 
ised temporal  blessings,  how  much  more  must  it  be  a  condition 
of  eternal  salvation,  of  citizenship  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  of 
the  palms  and  white  robes  of  the  celestial  state,  of  a  seat  with 
Christ  on  his  heavenly  throne! 

(4.)  The  inspired  Solomon  ventured  to  ask  mercy  for  Isra- 
el supposed  to  be  driven  into  captivity  for  sin  on  no  less  con- 
dition than  a  return  to  full  obedience.  1  Kings,  8:  46 — 49, 
8  Chron»  6:  36—39,-^  If  they  sin  against  thee,  ( for  there  is 
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no  man  that  rinneth  not,)  and  thou  be  angrj  with  ftem,  and 
deliver  them  to  the  enemy,  so  that  they  carry  them  away  cap- 
tives unto  the  land  of  the  enemy,  far  or  near;  yet  if  they  shall 
bethink  themselves,  »»»»»»  and  so  telum  unio 
thee  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  their  soul^  »  »  ♦  * 
then  hear  thou  their  prayer  and  their  supplication  in  heaven, 
thy  dwelling-place,  and  maintain  their  cause."  If  God  would 
have  accepted  from  his  exiled  people  less  than  a  return  to  him 
with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul^  the  tender  interest  of 
Solomon,  in  behalf  of  Israel,  would  have  impelled  him  to  found 
bis  intercession  on  the  supposed  performance  of  that  more  fa- 
vorable condition.  The  wise  Solomon  would  have  been  a 
very  unskilful  advocate,  if  he  had  failed  to  seize  and  urge  the 
easiest  possible  terms.  Not  thus  did  Abraham  manage  his 
suit  even  in  behalf  of  the  reprobate  cities  of  the  plain.  He 
pressed  peradventure  after  peradventure,  till  he  had  reached 
the  lowest  which  he  deemed  it  fit  to  urge.  But  Solomon  knew 
that  the  word  of  God  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  (Deut.  4:  29, 
30:  3, — 10,)  had  proposed  no  lower  terms  of  deliverance,  and 
so  dared  not  plead  that  God  should  dispense  with  or  abate  the 
conditions  on  which  alone  he  had  promised  to  forgive  and  re- 
store his  banished  people. 

(5.)  Israel,  with  Gk)d's  sanction,  entered  into  covenant  wifli 
him  to  render  full  obedience.  Before  the  Lord  had  given  the  ' 
law  from  Sinai,  he  said  to  the  people  by  Moses,  Ex.  19:  5, — 
**  If  ye  will  obey  my  voice  indeed  and  keep  my  covenant,  then 
ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all  people;  for 
all  the  earth  is  mine."  "And  all  the  people  answered  togeth- 
er and  said,  (v.  9.)  **A11  that  the  Lord  hath  spoken  we  will  do.** 
At  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  people,  filled  with  aWe  at  the 
presence  and  voice  of  Jehovah,  say  to  Moses,  Deut.  5:  27, — 
**  Go  thou  near  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say; 
and  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  say 
onto  thee,  and  we  will  hear  it  and  do  it."  **  And  the  Lord, 
(Moses  says,  v.  28,)  heard  the  voice  of  your  words  when  ve 
spoke  nnto  me;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have  heard  the 
v(Mce  of  the  words  of  this  people,  which  they  have  spoken  unto 
fliee:  they  have  well  said  all  that  they  have  spoken.  O  that 
there  were  such  a  heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and 
keep  all  my  commandments  always,  that  it  might  be  well  with 
them  and  with  their  children  forever."  Twice  after  the  giv- 
ing of  the  ten  commandments  and  the  report  of  Moses  respec- 
ting "all  the  words  of  the  Lord  and  all  the  judgments,"  Israel 
coimrm  the  corenant,  Ex.  34:  3— 7,— -"All  the  words  which 
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the  Lord  hath  said,  will  we  do. — All  that  the  Lord  hath  said 
will  we  do  and  be  obedient^"  And  solemn  covenant-sacrifices 
seal  the  sacred  engagement.  In  a  subsequent  age,  in  the  time 
of  Asa  king  of  Judah,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  prophet  Oded, 
all  Judah,  with  strangers  out  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  and 
Simeon,  (2  Chron.  15:  12,)*' entered  into  a  covenant  to  seek 
the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers  with  all  their  heart  and  with 
all  their  soul."  At  the  time  of  the  great  revival  and  reforma- 
tion under  Josiah,  Judah,  led  by  their  pious  monarch,  renewed 
the  covenant,  2  Kings  23:  3;  2  Chron.  34:  31,— "And  the 
king  stood  by  a  pillar,  and  made  a  covenant  before  the  Lord, 
to  walk  after  the  Lord,  and  to  keep  his  commandments  and  \ 
his  testimonies  and  his  statutes,  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all  \ 
their  soul,  to  perform  the  words  of  this  covenant  that  were 
written  in  this  book.  And  all  the  people  stood  to  the  cove- 
nant." Under  Nehemiah,  the  restored  captives  of  Judah, 
(Ne.  10:  29,)  "  clave  to  their  brethren,  their  nobles,  and  en- 
tered into  a  curse  and  into  an  oath,  to  walk  in  God's  law, 
which  was  given  by  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and  to  observe 
and  do  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  their  Lord,  and  his 
judgments  and  his  statutes."     There  was  no  such  thing  known  . 

)to  the  ancient  people  of  God  as  a  covenant  to  do  less  than  the  / 
full  import  of  the  divine  requirements.  God  on  his  part  pro- 
posed his  law  in  its  uncompromising  strictness,  demanding  all/ 
the  heart  and  all  the  soul,  and  they  not  only  voluntarily  assent 
to  the  obligation  to  obey,  but  covenant  on  their  part,  confir- 
ming their  promise  with  oaths  and  the  blood  of  sacrifices,  to 
render  full  obedience.  Nor  would  any  thing  less  have  been 
a  consent  on  their  part  to  the  covenant  enjoined  by  the  Most 
High.  No  one  can  reasonably  imagine  that  he  would  have  / 
accepted  a  vow  to  yield  him  partial  obedience.  But  can  it  j 
ever  be  right,  not  only  to  vow  but  swear  full,  whole-hearted  ( 
allegiance, unless  the  inferior  covenanting  party  has  a, reason- 
able prospect  of  keeping  his  vow  and  oath?  Could  he  do  it  hon- 
estly if  he  knew  with  absolute  certainty  that  he  would  violate^ 
his  covenant  during  his  whole  subsequent  earthly  existence? 
Could  he  do  it  with  the  divine  approbation  if  he  even  knew  that 
at  the  very  time  of  his  oath,  he  was  in  his  heart  commencing 
its  violation?  Would  not  this  be  the  most  awful  lying  and 
perjury  that  could  be  committed?  For  aught  we  can  see,  the 
'yows  and  covenant  oaths  of  the  people  of  God  must  have  con- 
templated a  partial  or  less  than  whole-hearted  and  whole-soul- 
ed obedience — a  covenant  which  God  never  enjoined, — or 
tiiej  m^sthave  had  a  fair  prospect  and  hope  of  fulfilling  their 
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I  vows — a  prospect  and  hope  which  they  could  not  have  bad  iT 
thej  knew  absolutely  that  thej  would  liv^e  all  their  lives  in 
partial  disobedience. 
(6.)  Individual  inspired  saints  have  made  the  same  vows  of 
whole-hearted  service.— Ps.  9:  1;  111:  I;  138:  I;  119:  34— 
69;  ^  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  with  my  whole  heart. — Give 
me  understanding,  and  1  shall  keep  thy  law;  yea,  I  shall  ob- 
serve it  with  my  whole  heart. — The  proud  have  forged  a  lie 
against  me;  but  I  will  keep  thy  precepts  with  my  whole  heart J" 
All  the  observations  under  the  last  head  might  be  repeated 
here.  We  would  state  more  explicitly  a  principle  involved  in 
them,  that  since  God,  on  his  part,  in  the  covenant,  never  propo- 
sed partial  obedience,  and  a  promise  of  such  obedience  would 
have  been  no  assent  to  his  covenant,  all  the  acceptable  vows 
of  the  saints  recorded  in  the  Bible,  however  expressed,  are  to  be 
understood  as  contemplating  obedience  with  all  the  heart  and 
with  all  the  soul. 

(7.)  The  Bible  declares  of  saints  that  they  have  actually 
rendered  full  obedience.  It  is  said  of  Caleb,  Nu.  14:  24, 
**My  servant  Caleb,  because  he  had  another  spirit  with  him 
and  hath  followed  me  fully,  him  will  1  bring  into  the  land 
whereinto  he  went."  Deut.  1 :  36,  *'  To  him  will  I  give  the 
land  that  he  hath  trodden  upon  and  to  his  children,  because  he 
hath  wholly  followed  the  Lord."  Of  Joshua  and  Caleb,  (Nu. 
32:  12,)  it  is  said,  "They  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord." 
The  same  language  is  employed,  1  Kings  11:6,  with  respect 
to  David.  God  sentences  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness, 
Nu.  32:  11,  "Surely  none  of  the  men  that  came  up  out  of 
Egypt  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  shall  see  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac  and  unlo  Jacob; 
because  they  have  not  wholly  followed  ms."  Solomon  is  senten- 
ced (1  Kings,  11:  11,  compare  verse  11)  to  lose  his  kingdom 
because  "he  went  not  after  the  Lord  fully  as  did  David  his  | 
father,"  and  thus  failed  "to  keep  the  Lord's  covenant"  The 
original  Hebrew  phrase  in  all  these  places  is  the  same,  though 
translated  into  somewhat  different  English.  Gesenius,  sur- 
passed by  no  one  in  Hebrew  lexicography,  explains  the  phrase 
to  mean  "  to  yield  God  full  obedience.^^  Leopold  in  nis  lex- 
icon renders  it  "  Integra  obedientia  Jovam  sequi^^  that  is,  tofol^ 
low  Jehovah  with  entire  obedience.  In  reference  to  David^ 
God  says  to  Jeroboam,  1  Kings  14:  8,  "Thou  hast  not  been 
as  my  servant  David,  who  kept  my  commandments,  and  who 
followed  me  with  all  his  heart,  to  do  that  only  which  was  right  ^ 
^mine  eyes^^    It  is  recorded  of  Jehoshaphat,  2Chron.  32:  9^ 
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that  **he  sought  the  LorJ  with  all  his  heart.^    Of  Josiab  the<t   f 
inspired  record  is,  2Kings  23:  25,  ^^  And  like  unto  him  was  )  \ 
there  no  king  before  him,  that  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  \    ^ 
heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might,  according    i 
to  all  the  law  of  Moses,  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  # 
him.''    On  this  remarkable  passage  we  observe, 

[L]  Its  language  is  manifestly  copied  from  Deut.  6:  5,  where 
the  mode  of  expression  is  the  most  emphatic  known  to  the 
writers  of  the  Old  Testament  in  proclaiming  the  law  of  the 
Xiord,  and  therefore  the  design  of  the  writer  of  this  book  is  to 
declare  that  Josiah  "  turned  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart,  and 
with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might"  according  to  the  re- 
quisition of  that  emphatic  passage. 

[2.]  The  expressions,  '*  Hke  unto  him  was  there  no  king  be- 
fore him,  neither  after  him  arose  there  any  like  him,"  are  to  be 
understood,  not  of  his  turning  to  the  Lord  with  all  his  heart, 
but  of  the  comprehensive  reformation  he  effected,  extending 
to  all  the  institutions  of  Moses.  As  Matthew  Henry  has  well 
expressed  it,  '*  he  was  a  none-such  as  a  reformer:"  he  had  the 
abilities  and  influence  which  qualified  him  for  that  work. 
But  Hezekiah  (2 Kings  18:  5,)  received  the  praise  of  a  none- 
such in  faith,  as  the  same  venerable  commentator  says.  "He 
trusted  in  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  so  that  after  him  was  none 
like  him  among  all  the  kings  of  Judah,  nor  any  that  were  be- 
fore him."  In  the  fearful  invasion  of  Sennecherib,  he  was 
placed  in  circumstances  to  call  for  the  manifestation  of  an  exalt- 
ed faith  such  as  the  circumstances  of  no  other  pious  king  de- 
manded. The  piety  of  every  saint  will  have  its  type  and  di- 
rection determined  by  the  original  cast  of  his  constitution,  and 
the  influences  and  emergencies  among  which  he  is  situated. 
If  he  meets  the  particular  responsibilities  which  God  has  im- 
posed on  him,  he  is  accepted ;  but  if  he  fails  to  meet  them,  he 
•ins  and  falls  under  condemnation. 

With  reference  to  the  covenant  entered  into  by  Judah  in 
the  time  of  king  Asa,  it  is  recorided,  2Chron.  15:  15,  "And 
all  Judah  rejoiced  at  the  oath;  for  they  had  sworn  with  all  their 
heart  and  sought  [the  Lord]  with  their  whole  desire.^^  We 
have  seen  that  all  the  people  stood  with  Josiah  to  the  cove- 
nant to  walk  after  the  Lord  with  all  their  heart  and  with  all 
their  soul.  In  2Chron.  34:  32,  in  immediate  connexion  with 
this  transaction,  it  is  declared,  ^Hhat  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusa- 
lem  did  according  to  the  covenant  of  God,  the  God  of  their 
fathers."  Now  we  have  seen  that  this  covenant  was  not  mere- 
ly an  engagement  to  serve  the  Lord  in  some  degree,  but  to  da 
it  with  their  whole  heart 
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(8.)  Bible  saints  professed  this  entire  obedience.  Thitt  Ca- 
leb says  to  Joshua,  Josh.  14:  8,  **My  brethren  that  went  up 
with  me,  made  the  heart  of  the  people  melt;  but  I  wholly  fol- 
lowed the  Lord  my  God."  "1  beseech  thee  O  I^rd,"  says  Hez^ 
ekiah  2 Kings  20:  3,  **  remember  how  I  have  walked  before 
thee  in  truth  and  with  a  perfect  heart.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  lexicographers  Gesenius,  Leopold,  and  Gibbs  in  explain- 
ing the  word  shaulem^  give  both  the  general  signification,  j?cr- 
fect^  entire^  consummate^  and  in  reference  to  the  relation  of 
men  to  God  make  it  signify  at  peace  or  on  good  terms  mth  himJ^^ 
Ps.  119:  10,58,145,  the  Psalmist  professes,  "With  my 
whole  heart  have  I  sought  thee:  O  let  me  not  wander  from 
thy  commandments. — I  entreated  thy  favor  with  my  whole 
heart:  be  merciful  unto  me  according  to  thy  word. — I  cried 
with  my  whole  heart;  hear  me:  I  will  keep  thy  statutes."  It 
may  be  thought  that  historians  or  poets  in  describing  the  char- 
acters or  conduct  of  others  would  resort  to  the  language  of 
hyperbole,  but  do  the  modest,  humble  saints  employ  hyperbol- 
ical expressions  in  telling  of  their  own  conduct  and  exercises? 
Do  they  magnify  their  own  earnestness  and  faithfulness — or 
use  the  words  of  simple  truth? — Two  remarks  we  will  n^ake 
on  the  passages  from  the  Psalmist:  1.  He  founds  on  his  whole-- 
hearted  seeking  and  prayers  a  covenant  claim  to  be  heard, 
to  be  made  a  subject  of  mercy  and  grace.  2.  His  belief  of 
his  own  whole-heartedness  did  not  make  him  self-confident  or ' 
presumptuous.  "  O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  command- 
ments" is  any  thing  rather  than  the  language  of  a  self-con- 
fident spirit. 

In  the  times  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  when  the  ark  had  long 
been  absent  from  its  place,  the  sacred  historian  tells  us,  1  Sam. 
7:  2,  "that  all  the  house  of  Israel  lamented  after  the  Lord." 
"  And  Samuel  spake  unto  all  the  house  of  Israel,  saying,  Ifye^ 
do  return  unto  the  Lord  with  all  your  hearts^  then  put  away  the 
strange  gods  and  Ashtaroth  from  among  you,  and  prepare 
your  hearts  unto  the  Lord  and  serve  him  only;  and  he  will 
deliver  you  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines."  The  prophet 
seems  to  take  it  for  granted  that  if  they  looked  for  divine  favor, 
they  professed  to  return  to  the  Lord  with  all  their  hearts,  and 
he  expects  them  to  bring  forth  the  appropriate  fruits,  by' 
casting  away  idols,  and  preparing  or  rather  establishing  their 
hearts  to  the  Lord  so  as  in  future  to  serve  Him  only,  and  promi- 
ses that  then  they  shall  experience  deliverance  from  their  en- 
emies* 

(9.)  Those  who  did  not  yield  full  obedience  are  either  l>fsiid^ 
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ed  ftt  hypo^iter^r  spoken  of  us  the  objects  of  the  divine  i^- 
.fiemufe.  ^Surely,"  says  God,  Nn.  32:  11,^  none  of  the  men ' 
Ijmt  came  up  out  of  Egypt,  fyom  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  a 
«^U  see  the  land  whi^  I  sware  unto  Abraham  and  unto  Isaac,  \  ^ 
lusd  unto  Jacob,  because  they  have  not  whol^  followed  me*''  ^ 
It  is  of  tfiese  men  that  the  Fsalmist  speaks,  ft*  78:  34—37,  ' 
*^  When  He  slew  them,  then  they  sought  Him ;  and  they  returned, 
s|nd  inquired  early  after  God.  And  they  remembered  that 
Crod  was  their  rOck  and  the  High  God  their  Redeemer.  NeV- 
er^less  they  did  flatter  Hhn  with  their  mouth,  and  they  Bed 
unto  Him  with  their  tongues;  for  their  heart  was  not  right  with 
Him,  ndther  were  they  steadfast  [or  true]  in  his  covenant.'"* 
It  is  true  that  as  the  next  verse  tells  us,  God  "being  full  of  com- 
passion, foifjgave  their  iniquity  and  destroyed  them  not"  imme 
diately.  He  forgave  them  in  the  same  sense  in  which  He 
might  for^ve  the  murderers  of  Christ,  that  is,  he  did  not  aft 
o&ce  and  forever  shut  the  door  of  mercy  on  them;  but  in  the 
sensein  which  he  "keeps  covenant  and  mercy  with  his  8ei> 
Tants  zoAo  walk  before  him  with  ail  their  heart,^^  (1  Kings  8;  23,) 
he  did  not  forgive  them  or  show  them  mercy.  God  finally 
swore  in  his  wrath  theit  they  should  not  enter  into  his  rest; 
dad  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  holds  them  up  as  the  great 
warnulg  example  of  unbelief  and  consequent  subjection  to  di- 
vine wrath.— Heb.  3:  7— 19j  4:  1—7. 

God  had  said  to  Solomon,  (1  Kings  9 : 4, 5,)  *If  thou  wilt  walk 
before  me  as  David  thy  father  walked,  in  integrity  [torn — en- 
tbeness]  of  heart  and  in  uprightness,  to  do  according  to  all  that 
I  have  commanded  thee  *  *  *  *  then  I  will  establish 
the  throne  of  thy  kingdom  for  ever.^'  But  by  and  by  through  / 
the  influence  of  his  foreign  wiVes,  Solomon's  ''heart  was  not/  . 

Srfect,  [shaulem]  with  the  Lord  hh  God  as  was  the  heart  ofl 
ivid  his  father.  *  *  ♦  ♦  And  Solomon  did  evil  in  the  | 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  went  not  fully^after  the  Lord  as  did  Da-  I 
vid  his  father.  *  ♦  »  And  the  Lord  was  angry  with  Sol- 
omon, because  his  heart  ^as  turned  from  the  Lordf  God  of  Is- 
raeL"  1  Kings  11:  1, 6,  9.  The  external  conduct  of  the  re- 
uowne'd  king  was  abominable,  but  it  was  traced  to  the  swerv- 
ing oif  his  heart  fr^m  ''entireness  and  upriightness."  And  it 
vf^  with  this  inward  defection  that  the  Holy  One  was  dis*- 
pleaaed. 

When  Hezekiah  who  could,  wh^n  he  w^  uck,  appeal  to 

.  Grod  '♦that  he  had  walked  before  him  with  a  perfect  heart," 

fell  into  pride,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  bis  treasures  to  the 

Bs^yjonuh  Embassadors, "  there  was  wrati^  4pon  him  and  up* 
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cm  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  NerertheleM  Hezeldah  hutnUed 
himself  for  the  pride  of  bis  bea^rt,  (botb  be  and  tbe  inbabitanto 
of  Jerusalem)  so  tbat  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  came  not  qjkMI 
tbeniin  the  days  of  Hezekiah."  2  Chron.  33:  35,  36.  In 
tike  manner  God  dealt  with  David  when  be  sinned  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Uriah,  and  in  numbering  the  people.  His  heart  was  no 
more  ^  perfect  with  the  Lord"  when  he  was  perpetrating  those 
crimes  than  Solomon's  was  when  be  W£is  worshipping  the  abom- 
ination of  the  Sidonians.  Nor  did  the  heart  of  Hezekiah  re- 
main a  perfect  one  when  **  it  was  lifted  up  with  pride.'*  The 
Bible  knows  nothing  of  a**  perfect  heart"  which  retires  in  its 
perfection,  somewhere  into  the  recesses  of  the  inward  being 
and  goes  to  sleep,  while  the  members  of  the  body  are  employ- 
ed in  adultery  or  murder,  and  the  thoughts  are  full  of  prrde. 
Nor  does  the  Bible  make  the  ways  of  God  so  unequal  tbat  ev- 
erysin  in  one  man  who  has  never  experienced  the  grace  of 
God,  shall  incur  the  danger  of  eternal  damnation,  and  tiiat 
no  sin  J  not  even  murder  ^  in  another  whose  sins  are  aggravated 
by  the  rupture  of  all  the  endearing  ties  of  intimate  filial  com^ 
munion  and  glorious  discoveries  never  made  to  his  sinning 
brother,  shall  incur  the  danger  of  no  severer  penalty  than  God's 
fatheriy  displeasure  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  light  of  his 
countenance.  If  "Christ  in  the  gospel  does  not  dissolve,  but 
mbch  strengthen  the  obligation"  of  the  law  to  all  men,  much 
more  so  does  he  do  this  with  respect  to  those  who  have  received 
the  richest  blessings.  If  other  sinners  incur  the  danger  of 
damnation  by  their  sins,  then  when  a  righteous  man  turns  from 
V  his  righteousness  and  commits  iniquity — since  **  there  is  no 
sin  so  small  but  it  deserves  damnation"  and  such  iniquity  is 
crimsoned  with  the  deepest  hues  of  guilt, — what  peril  short  of 
exclusion  from  mercy  on  repentance,  shall  not  such  a  sinner 
incur?  If  he  incurs  not  the  peril  of  death,  then  with  respect 
to  him,  the  law,  as  to  its  penalty,  is  utterly  abrogated,  and 
when  he  is  forgiven,  he  is  not  released  from  the  danger  of 
perdition,  but  merely  from  further  manifestations  of  God's  pa- 
ternal  displeasure. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  rfns  of  persons  who  have 
been  converted,  do  not  bring  them  into  a  state  of  condemnation 
or  forfeit  their  justification,  because  the  discipline  of  the  Lord 
is  to  bring  them  to  repentance.  But  the  true  question  which 
determines  the  relation  of  the  sins  of  such  persons  to  the  di^ 
vine  wrath  is,  what  vtouM  they  incur  if  the  perpetrators  were 
to  persist  in  theniT-or  were  their  probation  at  once  closed  t 
The  fact  thai  tiiey  are  brought  to  repentance  by  divine  chas- 
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fisemeate  and  are  then  forgiven,  no  more  proves  that  their 
sins  did  not  expose  tbem  to  damnation,  than  the  same  fact 
proves  that  the  unconverted  who  will  yet  be  saved,  have  not 
banging  over  their  guilty  heads  the  poised  thunderbolts  M  di- 
vine indignation*  .  "When  a  righteous  man  turneth  away 
from  hi»  righteotisness  and  committeth  iniquity,  and  dieth  in 
them;  for  his  iniquity  that  he  hattf  done  shall  he  die."  Ez. 
iS:  26.  "The  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  not  deliver 
him  in  the  day  of  his  transgression — neither  shall  the  righteous 
Ue  able  to  live  for  his  righteousness  in  the  day  that  he  sin- 
neth."  £z.33:  12.  And  if  a  wicked  man  would  save  his 
fioul  alive,  he  must  "turn  from  his  sin  and  walk  in  the  statutes 
oi\\k^  without  committing  iniquity.'*'*  Ez.  33:  14,15.  In  the 
day  that  he  committs  iniquity — the  least  degree  of  it  for  aught 
the  scriptures  any  where  say — his  righteousness  shall  not  de- 
liver him  from  death.  If  he  is  spared  and  space  is  allowed 
him  for  repentance,  it  is  not  because  he  had  the  lesist  personal 
covenant  claim  on  favor,  but  because  God  pleases  in  his  own 
sovereign  goodness  to  spare  him,  not  willing  that  he  should 
perish,  just  as  he  spares  the  countless  hosts  of  sinners  who  crowd 
the  broad  road.  After  him  He  cries  as  after  them.  Turn,  turn, 
for  why  wilt  thou  die? 

3.  The  texts  which  we  have  hitherto  quoted,  have  been 
almost  exclusively  from  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  chosen 
to  present  its  testimony  chiefly  by  itself,  in  order  that  our 
readers  may  be  enabled,  with  less  e£fort,  to  see  the  harmony 
of  both  parts  of  divine  revelation.  On  some  points  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  bring  forward  a  number  of  other  texts.  We 
wished  also  to  expose  the  falsity  <5f  a  notion  entertained  by 
some  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection,  namely, 
that  to  those  who  live  under  the  hew  dispensation,  entire 
sanctification  is  attainable,  but  that  Old  Testament  saints  were 
generally,  throughout  the  whole  of  life,  sinfully  imperfect. 
The  many  texts  already  adduced  appear  to  us  to  show 
very  clearly,  that  under  the  ancient  dispensation,  the  standard 
of  acceptable  piety  was  nothing  lower  than  entire  conformity 
to  the  divine  law.  The  covenant  blessings  belonged  to  none 
others  than  those  who  "  kept  God's  testimonies  and  sought 
him  with  the  whole  heart."— Ps.  1 19:  2, 3. 

But  if  under  the  Old  Testament  saints  could  be  accepted  on  no 
less  condition  than  present  sinless  holiness,  much  more  must  this 
be  true  under  the  new  dispensation.  rFor  it  would  be  most 
preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  gospel,  with  its  higher  and  ful- 
ler coipmunicatioiM  of  the  Spirit,  has  lowered  the  conditions 
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of  mercy.  We  might  safely  conclade^  Aen,  wiibout  farther 
iQquiry,  that  the  New  Testament  standard  is  at  least  as^  high 
as  that  of  the  Old*  But  for  the  sake  of  exhibiting  the  harmony 
of  t\^  two  Testaments,  and  of  further  impressing  the  views 
alre*y  presented,  and  for  other  reasons  wnich  will  appear  in 
the  progress  of  the  discussion,  we  shall  take  into  considera- 
tion some  classes  of  texts,  which  we  believe  support  our  posi- 
tion. 

(1.)  We  commence  with  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount*  ^  Think 
noV'  says  Christ,  ^  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil.  *  *  Who- 
soever, therefore,  shall  break  one  of  these  least  commandments 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be  called  the  least  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  ;  but  whosoever  shall  do  and  teach  them,  the 
same  shall  be  called  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The 
Savior  then  proceeds  to  give  his  exposition  of  some  of  the 
most  important  of  the  ten  commandments,  freeing  them  from 
the  pernicious  glosses  of  the  Jewish  scribes.  Indeed  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  Christian  commentators,  that  whatever  other 
objects  the  Son  of  God  had  in  view  in  the  delivery  of  this  ser- 
mon, it  was  one  of  his  main  objects  to  show  forth  the  spiritu- 
ality of  the  divine  law.  Among  the  precepts  he  utters  are 
such  as  tiiese,  ^^  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them,  for  this  is  the  law  and  the 
prophets."  ^  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is 
perfect"  But  does  he  represent,  that  obedience  to  his  in- 
structions in  this  sermon,  uncompromising  as  they  are,  is  a 
condition  of  eternal  salvation  ?  The  solemn  conclusion  is  the 
'  best  reply  we  can  give:  *' Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings 
1  of  mine  and  doeth  thsm,!  will  Uken  him  to  a  wise  man,  which 
I  l)uilt  his  boua^^trpon  a  rock  :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the 
/  floods  came  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house; 
/  and  it  fell  not :  for  it  was  founded  on  a  rock.  And  every  one 
[  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them  not,  shall 
be  likened  to  a  foolish  man,  which  builtTas  house  upon  the 
sand:  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house  ;  and  it  fell :  and  great 
was  the  fall  of  it."  Nor  is  there  an  intimation  that  any  de- 
gree of  iniquity,  unforsaken,  would  escape  the  awful  ruin. 

(2.)  We  invite  particular  attention  to  Luke  10:  25 — ^28. 
•'And  behold  a  certain  lawver  stood  up  and  tempted  him, 
saying.  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  i  He 
nod  unto  him,  what  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest  thou  t 
And  he  usweriag,  said,  Thou  dialt  feve  the  Lanl  Hkj  God 
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with  al(  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with- ':iA  thj 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind  ;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thjselL 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered  right :  thb  do, 
and  thou  shah  live."  ' 

The  lawyer — that  is,  a  Jewish  divine  or  theologian — to  try 
the  theological  skill  of  the  great  teacher  of  Galilee,  and  to 
determine* whether  he  taught  a  different  doctrine  from  Mosei^ 
and  the  prophets,  asks  him  what  are  the  conditions  of  salva- 
tion.  The  Savior  refers  him  to  the  law  ;  and  when  the  law- 
yer quotes  its  most  emphatic  moral  precepts,  the  two  which 
comprehended  the  whole  law  in  their  sweeping  import,  as 
containing  those  conditions,,  the  Savior  declares  that  his  an- 
swer is  correct,  and  that  these  are  in  truth  the  conditions  of 
eternal  life,  and  that  if  he  would  live,  he  must  comply  with 
them. 

On  this  passage  we  remark:  (1.)  The  fact  that  the  Savior 
refers  him  to  the  Mosaic  writings  for  an  answer  to  his  question, 
evinces  that  He  taught,  himself,  the  same  conditions  of  life 
that  Moses  did.  (2.)  His  remark  on  the  lawyer's  quotations, 
shows,  that  in  Christ's  view,  the  lawyer  had  not  selected  erro- 
neously the  two  all-comprehensive  commands  of  the  law. 
(3.)  The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  told  in  reply  to  the* 
lawyer's  question  about  the  word  neiehbor,  in  which  Christ 
gives  us  a  practical  embodiment  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  second 
tu>mmand,  demonstrates  that  Christ  meant  in  truth  to  lay  down 
obedience  to  the  law  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  mercy« 
His  closing  injunction  on  the  lawyer,  *'  Go  thou  and  do  like- 
wise," is  a  further  proof  of  the  same  thing.  We  know  of  none 
who  do  net  admit  that  we  must  do  as  the  good  Samaritan  did 
in  order  to  be  saved.  Not  an  intimation  is  given  in  this 
whole  passage  or  its  context,  that  less  would  do  than  full  com- 
pliance with  the  holy  rule.  » 
(3.)  We  request  our  readers  tocopsider  attentively  such 
passages  as  declare,  that  we  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon 
ifl) — ^that  we  must  hate  our  nearest  friends  and  forsake  all  that 
we  have  in  order  to  be  Christ's  disciples  (6) — that  we  must  sell 
all  that  we  have  in  order  to  buy  the  field  with  the  treasure  hid 
in  it,  or  to  obtain  the  pearl  of  great  price,  (c)  that  the  viola^ 
tor  of  one  commandment  is  guilty  of  all  (cQ— ^that  the  accepted 
Christian  is  free  from  sin,  dead  and  buried  to  sin— that  he  ip 
risen  to  righteousness,  {e)  that  to  him  that  is  in  Christ  Jiesns 

/«;  Mat  6:  34;  (h)  Lti.  14:  26,  43;  O)  Mtt  13:  44,  45;  (d)  J^^^ 
fllO;  X«)  Bom.  6;  3, 4, 7,  18,  9S; 
29» 
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.  Let  Ihcee  p—jnget  be  nnwiiwid  wifli  ttieircoiitegty  and  it  WiM 
<be  teen  tntlliej  entirelj  bumoiiiEe  wifli  tbe  nameroiis  texts 
quoted  firon  ttie  Old  Testament 

On  Mat  6:  84,  we  quote  from  tbe  Commentary  of  CaMn, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  spiritual  of  expositors,  and  on  tbe 
whole,  dectdedlj  our  own  favorite.  The  extracts  are  in- 
structive, both  as  showing  the  force  witii  which  such  passages 
striiro  pioiM  nunds,  in  Hb^&rj  opposed  to  their  teachings,  and 
as  giving  a  specimen  of  the  best  shifts  by  which  they  try  to 
iifiq>ose  of  their  natural  import  ^Christ  denies  that  it  can 
be  that  any  one  should  obey  God  and  his  flesh  at  the  same 
time.  ^  *  Since  God  eveiy  where  commends  sincerity,  while 
a  double  beffli  is  abominable,  all  those  are  deceived  who 
think  he  will  be  contented  widi  half  of  their  heart  AD,  in^ 
deed,  confess  with  the  mouth,  that  God  is  not  truly  worshipped 
except  vrilii  ^tire  affection,  but  they  deny  it  in  reality,  while 
they  study  to  reconcile  ttungs  contraiy  to  each  other.  I  will 
»>t  cease,  says  the  ambitious  man,  to  serve  God,  although  I 
apply  a  good  part  of  my  mind  to  the  chase  of  honors.  *  *  It 
is  true,  inleed,  that  believers  themselves  never  are  so  entirely 

-*  given  to  obe<fience  to  God,  but  that  they  are  drawn  from  it 
by  the  vicious  desires  of  the  flesh.  But  because  they  groan 
under  this  miserable  bondage,  and  are  displeased  with  them- 
selves, and  do  not  serve  the  flesh  otherwise  than  unwilling 
and  reluctant  (inviti  et  rebictantes) — they  are  not  said  to  serve 
two  masters,  because  their  purposes  and  eflbrts  are  approved 
by  the  Lord,  just  as  if  they  rendered  him  an  entire  obedience. 
But  here  the  hypocrisy  of  these  persons  is  exposed,  who  flatter 
themselves  in  vices,  as  if  they  could  conjoin  light  with  darkness.^ 
We  ask,  where,  in  the  whole  compass  of  the  Bible,  are  saints 
said  to  be  thus  distinguishable  from  sinners  t  Where  are  they 
said  to  sin  ^  unwilling  and  neluctant " — while  none  of  the 
ungodly  are  reluctant  about  it  ?  We  know  of  no  texts  wluch 
can  under  any  pretence  be  cited  to  sustain  such  a  view,  except 
the  contested  passages  in  Rom.  7th  and  Gal.  5th — ^with  re- 
spect to  the  first  of  which  we  cannot  but  concur  with  Tholuck 
in  tiie  remark  ttrat  ^  if  the  least  attention  is  paid  to  the  con- 
nection of  ittts  section  of  ch.  7&  with  that  which  precedes  and 
that  wUch  follows,  it  b  not  possible  to  explsda  it  of  any  other 
than  a  person  standing  imder  tbe  law.''  Moreon  tins  passage 
by  and  by.    Of  Gat  5: 17,  we  shall,  in  the  sequel,  have  a 
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word  or  two  to  mfw  If^rory  mm  it  a  saint  who  rins  reloc- 
tanllj,  JalkirCaMar  ramt  hare  been  a  good  «aint^  wfaen^  about 
taaanilnlate  the  Mberties  of  hit  conntiy,  h^  relu<^n^  crossed 
the  Rubicon;  and  Macbeth,  when  he  reluctantly  murdered  his 
benefactor  and  king.  With  great  reluctance  did  the  last 
niuned  villain  drag  himself  to  the  deed  of  blood-^with  quite 
as  much  reluctance,  according  to  the  great  poet,  as  David 
debauched  his  neighbor's  wife,  and  then  murdered  her  gen* 
jerous  and  heroic  husband.  The. plea  of  reluctance  on  anj 
o^r  ground  than  that  on  which  a  Macbeth  might  plead  it, 
resembles  a  little  too  much  the  defence  of  an  ingenious  pol* 
troon,  that  his  heart  was  as  bold  as  a  lion's,  but  his  cowardly 
legs  would  run  awaj. 

President  Edwards  (on  the  Will,  Pt.  Ill,  Sec.  V,)  remarics 
most  justly,  ^  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross  absurdity, 
that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire  those  spiritual  duties 
of  love,  acceptance,  choice,  rejection,  &c.,  consisting  in  the 
exercise  of  the  will  itself,  in  the  disposition  and  inclinatioii 
of  the  heart,  and  yet  not  be  able  io  perform  or  exert  them. 
This  is  absurd,  because  it  is,  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man 
should  directly^  properly  and  ancerely  incline  to  have  an  in- 
clination, which  at  the  same  time  is  contrary  to  his  inclination: 
ibr  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be  inclined  to  that  which  he 
is  inclined  to.  If  a  man,  in  the  state  and  acts  of  his  will  and 
inclination,  does  properly  and  directly  fall  in  with  those 
duties,  he  therein  performs  them  ;  for  the  duties  themselves 
•consist  in  that  very  thing  ;  they  consist  in  the  state  and  acts 
of  the  will  being  so  formed  and  directed.  *  *  That  which. is 
called  a  desire  and  willingness  for  these  inward  duties  in  such 
as  do  not  perform,  has  respect  to  those  duties  only  indirectly 
and  remotely,  and  is  improperiy  represented  as  a  willingness 
for  them." 

The  great  Edwards  is  not  zdways  consistent  with  himself, 
nor  ate  his  professed  disciples.  Thus,  they  all  insist  that  no 
one  can  be  a  sood  Christian  who  does  not  intend  or  aim  at 
sinless  perfection,  or  as  the  Westminster  Confessioii  has  it, 
*^  purpose  and  endeavor  to  walk  with  God  in  all  the  ways  of 
his  commandments,"  and  yet  they  also  insist  that  it  is  danger- 
ous error,  if  not  heresy,  to  believe  that  any  one  ever  really 
fully  obeys  6oi.  All  Christians  have  the  will  for  it,  but 
never  do  it.  ^  ^  there  be  a  full  compliance  cf  will^^  says  Ed^ 
wards,  ^th^venon  has  done  his  duty  ;  and  pother  things  do 
not  prsfve  to  ie  cmineded  witkiis  volUion^  ihaH  is  not  owing  Io 
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(4.)  The  apostle  Paul  appears  to  us  to  teach  Verj  explicitly, 
Rom.  6:  6—8, 13,  the  necesntj  of  coDformity  'to  tiie  law  in 
order  to  exemption  from  death.  ^  To  be  carnally  minded  » 
de<Ub  ;  *  *  because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against  God  ; 
forit  is  ru^  subject  to  the  iaw  of  Ood,  neither  incked  can  6e*  So 
then  they  that  are  in  the  flesh  [carnally  minded]  cannot  please 
Crod.^'  ^  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die  ;  but  if  je- 
through  the  Spirit  do  mortify,  [thati8,j»zi^  to  death,  not  par- 
tially Subdue,  or  half  kill,  according  to  the  modem  sense  of 
the  English  word,  mortify]  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall  live." 
Of  how  great  a  degree  of  sin  is  death  the  wages  ?  Do  the 
^Scriptures  any  where  teach  .us  that  there  is  any  degree  of  it  so 
small  that  it  does  not  deserve,  and  will  not  receive  death  as  its 
wages,  unless  it  is  put  away  i  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
apostle^s  view,  we  must  be  conformed  to  the  law  in  order  to 
please  God.  And  how  shall  He  "  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  ^ 
to  behold  iniquity,  and  who  cannot  look  upon  sin,"  be  pleased 
with  less  than  full  conformity  to  it? 

(5.)  The  whole  argument  of  Paul,  in  the  6th,  7th  and  8th 
chapters  of  Romans,  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
entire  subjugation  of  sin  is  indispensable  to  justification.  In 
vain  does  a  man  hope  that  he  may  yield  himself  as  a  servant 
to  sin,  and  escape  condemnation,  because  he  has  taken  refuge 
with  Christ.  Death (6:  16,  21,  23;  7:  5,  9, 11,  13,  24;  8:3, 
6,  8,  13)  is  the  inevitable  result  of  sin,  its  wages,  its  fruit. 
Legal  influences  do  not  avail  to  rescue  the  sinner  from  the 
power  of  sin, — they  rather  aggravate  his  bondage  to  it,  and 
while  sin  remains,  the  sword  of  vengeance  threatens  the  sin- 
ner's life.  Now  how,  according  to  the  apostle,  does  he 
.escape  ?  By  betaking  himself  to  a  Savior  who  will  make  a 
partial  obedience  answer  ?  Or  by  Ajing  to  one  who  gives  him 
the  victory  over  sin  itself  ?  Not  a  syllable  is  dropped  in  thejse 
interesting  chapters  about  a  partial  obedience  to  the  law, 
about  a  partial  conquest  of  iniquity.  The  .believer  has  no 
condemnation  hanging  over  himor  inwardly  harrassing  him, 
because  he  walks  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 
The  law  of  the  Spiritof  life  [salvation]  in  Christ  Jesus,  has  made 
him  freefrom  the  law  of  ^cn,{(and  lherefore<of  deaths) which 
has  warred  in  his  members  and  brought  him  into  captivity. 
God,  by  sending  his  Son  in  the  likeness  of  siilfu)  flesh,  and  as 
a  sinrofiering,  has  destroyed  sin  by  a  capital  condemnation,  that 
the  former  transgressor  may  inwardly  fulfil  the  righteousness 
*of  the  law.  He  'U  married  (7;  4)  to  the  risen  Son  of  Crod,  m> 
4hat  be  brings  forth  fruit,  not  to  dea&,  (7:  5,)  but  to  God. 
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His  fniit  is  uDio  holiness^  (6:  i^)  and  the  end  is  everhstiiig 
life*  While  faith  stands,  tribolatioii,  distress,  persecutioDt 
famine,  nakedness,  peril,  sword,  death,  life,  angels,  principal- 
ities, powers,  things  present  and  things  to  come,  and  every 
creatore  in  the  unirerse,  may  assault  him  with  the  utmost 
fury,  and  in  all  these  things  he  more  than  conquers  through 
him  that  loved  him.  While  his  eye  is  on  Jesus,  though  he 
walk  a  tempestuous  sea,  threatened  by  all  its  roaring  waves^ 
it  shall  do  no  more  than  touch  the  soles  of  his  feet. 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  interpretation  of  |lom.  7: 7 — ^25,  / 
fitill  current  among  Calvinistic  writers  in  England  and  Ame- { 
rica.  It  is  an  interpretation,  which,  beginning  with  Augustine, 
spread  through. his  great  influence  extensively  in  the  church, 
and  gained  still  Air&er  vogue  by  the  adoption  and  sanction  of 
the  reformers  Calvin  and  Luther.  But  till  Augustine  broached 
it,  so  far  as  history  informs  us,  the  church  knew  nothing  of  it. 
By  the  whole  early  church,  learned  and  unlearned,  the 
passage  was  referred  to  the  experience  of  a  sinner  under  the 
law.  Notwithstanding  the  venerable  authority  of  the  Re- 
formers,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held  by 
evangelical  men  the  "World  over,  the  whole  body  of  pious 
German  commentators,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
Scotland  and  England,  and  Professors  Stuart  and  Robinson 
in  America,  have  been  compelled,  by  the  apostle's  argument^ 
in  spite  of  theological  bias,  to  return  to  the  ancient  inter- 
pretation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Methodist  commentators,  we  see 
not  how  these  learned  men.  can  be  plausibly  charged  with 
adopting  their  views  from  theological  prejudice,  inasmuch  as 
they  all,  so  far  as  we  know,  held,  or  hold  the  doctrine  of  the 
constant  moral  imperfection  of  Christians.  Hence  Professor 
Hodge  of  Princeton,  in  his  able  work  on  Romans,  while  he 
tenaciously  cleaves  to  the  current  view  among  Calvinists,  says, 
^  There  is  nothing  in  this  (pinion  which  implies  jthe  denial  or 
disregard  of  any  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangeUcai 
religion."  But  how  strong  must  be  the  internal  evidence  in 
favor  of  this  view,  when  it  has  brought  over  the  great  body  of 
the  most  able  commentators  in  the  world  !  To  ourselves  it 
seems  amazing  that  any  man  can  resist  the  force  of  argument 
wiiii  which  Prof.  Stuart  has  assailed  the  modem  view,  and 
sustained  that,  which,  before  Augustine,  was,  for  aught  history 
informs  as,  tiie  universal  view  of  the  church.  We  feel^  we  con- 
fess^ an  intense  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  true  inter- 
^etatioB  of  this  important  passage  ;  for  we  believe  that  the 
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current  &be  view  has  done  more  to  binder  flie  saints  and  to 
flatter  the  hopes  of  hypocrites  than  an  j  other  angle  error  that 
has  ever  prevailed  among  good  men. 

(&)  We  should  like  to  make  some  observations  on  the 
declarations  respecting  himself,  of  that  apostle  and  Chris- 
tian of  whose  experience  and  character  the  Scriptures 
tell  as  the  most — ^the  abundant  and  most  humble  con- 
fessioDs  of  past  sin,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any  word 
respecting  present  sin  or  sinful  defect — ^his  modest  and 
yet  full  profession  of  consecration  to  Christ,  counting  all 
things  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
Lord,  of  faithfulness  in  his  ministry,  and  of  bis  having  exhibited 
so  holy,  righteous  and  unblamable  an  example,  that  he  bad 
in  his  own  life  showed  his  converts  all  things,  especially  the 
very  spirit  of  the  all-comprehensive  saying  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  so  that  in  the  most 
opposite  circumstances  add  temptations,  he,  in  the  practical 
sense  could  do  all  things  in  Christ  who  strengthened  him — 
having  no  need  to  tell  his  brethren  to  shun  his  faults,  while 
they  imitated  his  virtues.  We  must  rather  refer  to  the  apos- 
tle Vsolemn  saying,  1  Cor.  9:  27,  "  I  keep  under  my  body,  and 
bring  it  into  subjection  ;  lest  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have 
preached  to  others,  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway."  The  im- 
partiality of  the  Lord's  rule  of  judgment,  the  same  apostle 
declares,  1  Cor.  1 1 :  32,  where  he  gives  the  ground  of  the  chas- 
tisements with  which  the  Corinthians  had  been  visited,  "  When 
we  are  judged,  we  are  chastened  of  the  LGrd,/Aa/  we  should  not 
be  condemned  with  the  world.^^  Had  these  chastisements  failed 
to  produce  the  desired  effect,  condemnation  with  the  world 
would  have  been  the  inevitable  doom  of  the  offending  Corin- 
thians. The  apostle  John,  who,  1  Jn.  3:  20  tells  us  that  "if 
our  heart  condemn  us,  God  is  greater  than  our  heart,  and 
knoweth  all  things,"  told  also  the  backslidden  Laodiceans, 
though  rebuked  and  chastened  out  of  love,  that  only  earnest 
repentance  could  save  them  from  being  spued  out  of  ChristV 
mouth.  The  Ephesians  too,  because  they  had  left  their  first 
love,  are  threatened  with  the  utter  removal  of  their  candle- 
stick. Repentance  alone  could  avert  the  stroke.  ''Verily  I 
say  unto  you,"  said  Christ  to  his  emulous  disciples,  ^  except  ye 
be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children — [not,  ye  will  in- 
cur CU>d's  paternal  displeasure,  hui']  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.^^  The  rule,  as  we  understand  it  to  be 
laid  down  in  bo&  Testaments,  is  the  same,  that  ''  The  Lord 
keepeth  covenant  and  mercy  with  his  servants  that  walk  bie* 
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fi>re  him  with  all  their  hearts  " — so  that  even  Christians  who 
enjoj  the  hiessings  of  the  new  dispensation,  which  many 
,  kings  and  righteous  men  desired  to  enjoy,  but  did  not  enjoj 
them — are  thus  exhorted  by  Peter,  1  Pfeter,  1 :  17,  '^  Since  ye 
call  on  him  as  your  Father,  who  without  respect  of  penons^ 
judgeth  according  to  every  man*s  work^  pass  the  time  of  your 
sbjouming  here  in  fear. 

Dr.  Beecher  supposes  that  the  new-bom  soul  is  not  quali- 
fied for  heaven  ;  but  that  in  order  to  his  being  qualified  for  it, 
his  holy  love  must  be  progressively  augmented  through 
sanctification  of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth.  We  see 
not  how  this  doctrine  agrees  with  those  texts  which  require 
US  to  be  continually  ready  for  the  coming  of  Christ,  and  to  be 
watching  for  his  arrival.  Such  passages  are  among  the  most 
solemn  and  striking  in  the  Bible,  and  their  doctrine  appears 
plainly  to  be,  that  Christ  grants  us  no  time  for  advancement 
to  a  state  in  which  we  shall  be  fitted  for  his  coming,  but  holds 
US  practically  to  the  responsibility  of  being  constantly  ready 
to  welcome  his  appearing,  and  render  up  our  account. 

On  the  above  citations  from  the  New  Testament,  we  re- 
mark^ that  some  of  them  are  almost  as  explicit  as  words  could 
make  them,  in  favor  of  the  doctrine  we  are  advocating,  while 
not  one  text  of  those  whose  language  is  less  definite,  con- 
tains a  syllable  that  would  lead  to  a  less  strict  interpretation. 
Nor  can  we  recall  a  single  passage  in  either  division  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  treats  of  the  question  of  what  is  accepta- 
ble, and  what  unacceptable  to  God,  which  hints  tiiat  the 
Holy  One  will  accept  a  divided  heart,  or  a  service  stained 
with  sin. 

4.  We  now  proceed  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion,  whatever 
has  been  the  speculative  theory  of  the  true  church  of  Christy 
it^  real,  practical  standard  has  been  the  same  for  which  we 
contend  in  this  article. 

We  never,  until  recently,  heard  a  discourse  addressed  to 
sinners,  laying  down  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  which  did 
not  insist  that  a  full  surrender,  an  entire  consecration  must  be 
made,  that  all  other  confidences  must  be  utterly  abandoned^ 
and  Christ  alone  become  the  object  of  faith  and  trust.  The 
sermons  addressed  to  backsliders  were  of  exactly  the  same 
character,  demanding  that  all  idols  should  be  put  away,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  full  return  to  the  Lord.  We  recently 
asked  an  aged  clergyman  who  sat  before  ns  while  we  were  in 
a  sermon  making  a  similar  statement,  and  whom  we  had  nor 
mi  then  even  seen,  whether  Ifais  was  not  the  character  of  all 
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tbe  preaching  he  had  ever  heardtati^  ^  re^j  accorded 
with  our  own  yiews.  Another  clergjmiiDy  nearij  nioetf 
jears  old,  who  remarkablj  retains  the  vigor  of  Us  naod, 
spontaneoaslj  told  us  tiiat  he  had  himself  often  in^ted,  in  his 
ministiy,  as  all  other  ministers  did,  on  the  same  unquaUfied  > 
obedience,  and  then,  like  as  not,  on  the  next  Sabbath,  wouM 
preach  a  discourse  teaching,  unwittingly,  a  totally  inconsistent 
doctrine. 

We  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a  number  of  quota^ 
tions  from  evangelical  divines,  chiefly  from  the  renowned  and 
pious  Pros.  Edwards,  showing  that  we  have  made  no  raA 
assertion.  Indeed,  some  of  the  language  of  Edwards  is 
stronger  than  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  use.  "V^e  do 
not  pretend  that  Edwards  and  other  evangelical  divines  are 
self-consistent.  Like  our  aged  friend  above  referred  to,  they 
have  preached  one  thing  at  one  time  and  another  thing  at 
another,  and  even  palpable  contradictions  in  the  same  sermon, 
and  even  in  the  same  paragraph.  But  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
their  faith  we  believe  to  be  embodied  in  such  passages  as  the 
following,  rather  than  in  those  of  an  opposite  character. 

We  begin  with  Dr.  Beecher  speaking  in  the  very  ex- 
tracts  cited  in  the  commencement  of  this  article.  We 
doubt  not  that  if  Dr.  B.  should  publish  the  sermons  which 
have  been  instrumental  in  converting  sinners,  and  reclaiming 
backsliders  unaltered,  they  would  furnish  us  with  much  more 
explicit  statements. 

**  Queiium  5.  How  can  the  help  of  Christ  be  obtained  to  secure  oar 
growth  in  grace  ? 

jinswer.  By  renouncing  all  reliance  on  our  own  strength  and  merits, 
and  relying  entirely  on  the  sufficiency  and  willingness  of  Christ  to  help 
us,  sought  by  filial  supplication,  and  the  diligent  use  of  the  appointed 
means  of  grace ;  striving,  as  the  Puritan  writers  say,  as  if  all  depended  ' 
on  ourselves,  and  looking  to  Christ  as  if  all  depended  on  him." 

What  if  the  Doctor  says  that  this  is  a  faith  and  striving  sin- 
fully defective  ?  Does  God  command  us  to  do  any  thing 
more  than  ^  to  strive  as  if  all  depended  on  ourselves,  and  look 
tp  Christ  as  if  all  depended  on  him?"  When  a  man  does 
this,  his  conscience  in  its  inner  depths  is  at  peace,  though 
false  theory  may  disturb  the  surface  with  shallow  rufflings. 

We  quote  a  single  passage  from  Baxter,  whose  writings 
are  full  enough  of  the  sinfulness  of  the  safnts: 

«« If  you  would  be  truly  converted,  be  sure  that  you  make  an  absolute 
resignation  of  yourselves  and  all  that  you  have,  to  God."-^Qrfie'«  XuTe  . 
rf  Baxter,  Vol.  9,;>.  82, 

We  translate  a  passage  from  Calvin,  pn  Mat.  13;  44-^6| 

s  *■  ■      ' 
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which  will  show  where  the  practical  heart  of  the  great  and 
good  reformer  was,  notwithstanding  the  contrary  teachings,  ' 
which  l^fe  wrote  elsewhere.      ' 

**  We  DOW  have  the  sum  of  both  parables,  that  t^uise  «re  fit  to  appre- 
hend the  grace  of  the  Gospel,  who,  postponing  to  it  all  i»ther  objects  of 
desire,!  apply  their  zealous  efforts  and  their  whole  being  to  gaining 
possession  of  it.  *  *  Still,  it  is  asked,  whether  we  must  renounce 
all  other  good  things  that  we  may  enjoy  eternal  life.  I  reply,  briefly, 
that  this  is  the  simple  sense  of  the  words,  that  the  Gospel  is  not  re- 4 

garded  with  just  honor,  unless  with  us  it  excels  all  the  wealth,  delight, 
onor  and  advantages  of  the  world,  and  indeed,  to  that  degree,  that  for 
the  sake  of  the  spiritual  good  which  it  promises  us,  we  contentedly  ne- 
glect whatever  things  draw  us  away  from  it:  for  it  behoves  those  who 
aspire  to  heaven  to  be  freed  from  all  hindrances.  Therefore  Christ 
exhorts  his  faithful  ones  to  nothing  else  than  the  surrender  of  those 
things  which  are  adverse  to  piety.  Meanwhile,  he  concedes  th^t  they 
may  use  and  enjoy  God*s  temporal  benefits,  as  if  they  did  not  use 
them." 

Tlie  excellent  Doddridge  gives  the  following  as  part  of  a 
proper  form  for  entering  into  covenant  with  the  Lord: — 

**  This  day  do  I,  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  surrender  myself  to  Thee. 
I  renounce  all  former  lords  that  have  had  dominion  over  me ;  and  1 
consecrate  to  Thee  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  i  have ;  the  faculties  of  my 
mind,  the  members  of  my  body,  my  worldly  possessions,  my  time  and 
my  influence  over  others ;  to  be  all  used  entirely  for  thy  glory,  and 
resolutely  employed  in  obedience  to  Thy  commands,  as  long  as  Thou 
oontinuest  me  in  life  ;  with  an  ardent  desire  and  humble  resolution  to 
be  Thine  through  the  endless  ages  of  eternity  ;  ever  holding  myself  in 
an  attentive  posture  to  observe  the  first  intimations  of  Thy  will,  and 
ready  to  spring  forwai#with  zeal  and  joy  to  the  immediate  executioa 
of  it. 

To  thy  direction  also  I  resign  myself,  and  all  I  am  and  have,  to  be  diqiosed 
<^by  thee  in  such  a  manner  as  thou  shalt  in  thine  infinite  wisdom  judge  most 
sabservient  to  the  purposes  of  thy  glory.  To  thee  I  leave  the  management  of  dl 
events,  and  say  without  reserve,  not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done.*'— JRls»  am4 
Prog.  ch.  17. 

We  now  proceed  to  our  citations  from  Pres*  Edwards,  from 

whom  we  give  more  than  from  any  other  author  because  we 

find  him  to  be  more  full  and  explicit  on  this  subject  than  anj 

other  writer  we  have  consulted,  and  because  his  authority  and 

influence  are  greater  among  American  Calvinists* 

**  If  ever  men  come  to  have  any  true  hope,  they  must  take  sin,  which  is  the 
troabler,  and  all  which  belongs  to  it,  even  that  which  seems  most  dear  and  pre- 
cions,though  it  be  as  choice  as  Achan's  silver  and  wedge  of  gold,  and  utterly  de- 
stroy them,  and  bum  them  with  fire,  to  be  sure  to  make  an  utter  end  of  them,-^ 
as  it  were,  bury  them  and  raise  over  them  a  great  heap  of  stones,  to  lay  , 
a  great  weight  upon  them  to  make  sure  of  it  that  they  sbali  never  rise  more. 
Tea,  and  thus  they  must  serve  all  his  sons  and  daughters.    They  must  not  save 

f  Qui  ad  earn  potlendam  sua  sfuifia  e<  M  (otof  addicnnL  ^ 
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tome  of  the  accursed  brood  alive.  All  the  froits  of  an  irfaet  be  destroyed.  There 
must  pot  be  some  dear  sinful  enjoyment,  some  pleasant  child  of  sin  spared ;  but 
all  must  be  stoned  and  burned. 

Sin  is  slain  in  the  godly  after  trouble  and  darkness,and  before  the  renewing  of 
comfort  in  these  three  ways: 

1.  It  is  slain  as  to  former  degrees  of  it.  All  remains  of  corruption  are  not  ex* 
tirpated.  Sin  does  not  cease  to  be  in  the  heart ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  in  such 
strength  as  it  has  been.        •*#•«*•*• 

B.Iiis  totally  and  perfectly  slain  in  his  will  and  inclination.  There  is  that 
renewed  opposition  made  agamst  it,  which  implies  a  mortal  inclination  and  de- 
sajm  against  it.  What  the  saint  seeks,  when  he  comes  to  himself  after  a  time 
of%teat  declension,  is  to  be  the  death  of  sin,  which  has  been  so  prevalent  in  him 
and  perfectly  to  extirpate  it.  He  acts  in  what  he  does  as  a  mortal  enemy  :  and 
if  he  does  not  perfectly  destroy  it  at  one  blow,  it  is  not  for  want  of  inclination 
but  for  want  of  strength."— fTiwAw,  VoL  Qjpp.  77,  87. 

We  find  here  a  noticeable  instance  of  those  strange  contra- 
dictions of  which  we  have  spoken;  and  yet  how  does  the 
Christian  heart  of  the  erring  theologian  shine  through  his  false 
philosophy !  The  sermon  from  which  we  take  the  preceding 
extracts,  was  written  before  his  Treatise  on  the  Will.  From 
this  famous  treatise  we  select  a  short  passage  as  the  best  an- 
tidote to  the  mixture  of  false  philosophy  in  the  eloquent  ex- 
tracts from  the  earlier  sermon. 

"  If  there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as  there  ought  to  be,  and 
there  be  any  thing  further  which  the  man  is  not  able  to  perform,  or  which  does 
not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his  sincere  desires  and  endeavors,  the  mom  it 
tohoUy  excused  and  acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God ;  his  will  shall  surely  be  accep- 
ted for  his  deed  :  and  such  a  sincere  will  and  endeavor  is  all  that  in  strictness 
isregmred  qf  him  by  any  command  of  God." — Works,  Vol.  2,  pp.  171. 

Now  in  the  case  supposed  in  our  previous  citations,  "  sin  was 
totally  and  perfectly  slain  in  the  will  and  in#nation."  This 
is,  according  to  Edwards,  all  that  any  command  of  God  re- 
quires. 

The  following  passages  from  the  work  on  the  Affections,  we 
present  without  note  or  comment.  They  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  may  all  be  found  under  the  Twelfth^ Sign  of 
Gracious  Affections. 

**They  that  are  God's  trae  servants,  do  give  up  themselves  to  his  ser- 
vice, and  make  it  as  it  were  their  whole  work,  therein  employing  their 
whole  hearts,  and  the  chief  of  their  strength ;  Phil.  3: 13—*  This  one 
ihing  I  do.» »» 

^*  What  makes  men'partial  in  religion  is,  that  they  seek  themselves, 
and  not  Godt  in  their  religion,  and  close  with  religion,  not  for  its  own 
excellent  nature,  but  only  to  serve  a  turn.  He  that  closes  with  religion 
only  to  serve  a  turn,  will  close  with  no  more  of  it  than  he  imagines 
serves  that  turn ;  but  he  that  closes  with  religion  for  its  own  excellent 
and  lovely  nature,  closes  with  all  that  has  that  nature :  he  that  embn^ 
cei^tigion  for  its  own  sake,  embraces  the  whole  of  religion.*' 
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*'  The  Holy  Scriptures  do  abundantly  place  sincerity  and  soundaesi 
In  religion,  in  making  a  full  choice  of  God  as  our  only  Lord  and  por- 
tion, forsaking  all  for  Him,  and  in  a  full  determination  of  the  will  for 
God  and  Christ,  on  counting  the  cost ;  in  our  hearts  closing  and  pom- 
plying  with  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  that  belongs  to  it,  em- 
bracing it  with  all  its  difficulties;  as  it  were,  hating  our  dearest  earthly 
enjoyments,  and  even  our  own  lives,  for  Christ ;  giving  up  ourselves, 
with  all  that  we  have,  wholly  and  forever,  unto  Christ,  without  keeping 
back  any  thing,  or  making  any  reserve;  or,  in  one  word,  in  the  grciat 
duty  of  seff'denial  for  Christ ;  or  in  denying,  that  is,  as  it  were,  disovn- 
ing.and  renouncing  ourselves  for  Him,  mediing  ourselves  nothing  toat 
He  may  be  all." 

**  Moses  insisted  that  IsraeVs  God  should  be  served  and  sacrificed 
to:  Pharaoh  was  willing  to  consent  to  that;  but  would  have  it  done 
without  his  parting  with  the  people;  Go  sacrifice  to  pour  God  in  ihs 
land,  says  he,  Exod.  8:  25.  So  many  sinners  are  for  contriving  to 
serve  God,  and  enjoy  their  lusts  too.  Moses  objected  against  comply- 
ing with  Pharaoh's  proposal,  that  serving  God,  and  yet  continuing  in 
JBgypt  under  their  task-masters,  did  not  agree  together,  apd  were  in- 
consistent one  with  another ;  (there  is  no  serving  God,  and  continuing 
slaves  to  such  enemies  of  God  at  the  same  time.)  After  this,  Pharaoh 
consented  to  let  the  people  go,  provided  they  would  not  go  hr  away : 
he  was  not  willing  to  part  with  them  finally,  and  therefore  would  have 
them  within  reach.  ^So  do  many  hypocrites  with  respect  to  their  sins. 
Afterwards  Pharaoh  consented  to  let  the  men  go,  if  they  would  leave 
the  women  and  children,  Exod.  10:  8-10.  And  then  after  that,  when 
God's  hand  was  yet  harder  upon  him,  he  consented  that  they  should 
go,  even  women  and  children^  as  well  as  men,  provided  they  would  leave 
their  caille  behind  :  but  he  was  not  willing  to  let  them  go,  anil  all  that 
they  had,  Exod.  10:  24.  So  it  oftentimes  is  with  sinners ;  they  are 
willing  to  part  with  some  of  their  sins,  but  not  all ;  they  are  brought  to 
part  with  the  more  gross  acts  of  sin,  but  not  to  part  with  their  lusts,  in 
lesser  indulgencies  of  them.  Whereas  we  must  part  with  all  our  sins, 
little  and  great;  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  men^  women,  children,  and 
cattle :  they  must  all  be  let  go,  with  their  young,  and  with  their  old,  with 
their  sons,  and  with  their  daughters,  with  their  flocks,  and  with  their  herds, 
there  must  not  he  an  hoof  left  behind  ,*  as  Moses  told  Pharaoh,  with  ro- 
epect  to  the  children  of  Israel." 

**  Thus4t  is  essential  to  Christianity  that  we  repent  of  our  sins,  that 
we  be  convinced  of  our  sinfulness,  and  that  we  are  sensible  we  have 
justly  exposed  ourselves  to  God's  wrath,  and  that  our  hearts  do  re- 
'  nounce-  all  sin,  and  that  we  do  with  our  whole  hearts  embrace  Christ 
as  our  only  Savior,  and  that  we  love  Him  above  all,  and  are  willing  for 
his  sake  to  forsake  all,  and  that  we  do  give  up  ourselves  to  be  entirely 
and  forever  his,  &c.  Such  things  as  these  do  as  much  belong  to  tlw 
essence  of  Christianity,  as  the  belief  of  any  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie 
gospel :  and  therefore  the  profession  of  them  does  as  much  belong  to  a 
Christian  profession."  ' 

»« They  should  profess  their  faith  in  Jesus  Chnst,  and  that  th^  eoi** 
bcace  Christ,  and  rely  upon  Him  as  tbek  Savior,  with  their  whole  heaiii, 
and  that  they  do  joyfully  ^Btertaifi  Ijbe  gospel  of  Christ.    Thus  Fiiil- 
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ip,  in  ovderto  baptising  tbe  eminch,  required  that  be  abouM  profeae 
tbat  be  beMetfed  with  aUhi$  heart:' 

•«  For  persona  to  profess  those  things  wherein  thp  essence  of  Chria- 
tianity  lies,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  profess  that  they  experience  those 
things.  Thi^  for  persons  solemnly  to  profess,  that,  in  a  sense  and  full 
copriction  of  their  own  utter  sinfulness,,  misery,  and  impotence,  and 
totally  undone  state  as  in  themselves,  and  their  just  desert  of  God*s  ut- 
tef  rejection  and  eternal  wrath,  without  mercy,  and  the  utter  insu^icien- 
cy  of  their  own  righteousness,  or  any  thing  in  them,  to  satisfy  dirine 
justice,  or  recommend  them  to  God*s  fa?or,  they  do  only  and  entirely 
depend  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  his  satisfaction  and  righteous- 
ness ;  that  they  do  with  all  their  hearts  believe  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ;  and  that  in  a  full  conviction  and  sense  of  his  sufficiency  and 
perfact  eicoelltocy  as  a  Savior,  as  exhibited  in  the  gospel,  they  do  with 
their  whole  souls  cleave  to  Him,  and  acquiesce  in  Him,  as  the  refuge 
and  rest  of  their  souls,  and  fountain  of  their  comfort ;  that  they  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  utterly  renounce  all  sin,  and  give  up  themselves  whol- 
1t  to  Christ,  willingly  subjecting  themselves  to  Him  as  their  King; 
that  they  give  Him  their  hearts  and  their  whole  man :        *        * 

*    .        •  •  ♦  ♦         I  say,  for  persons  solemn- 

It  to  profess  such  things  as  these,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  is  the  same 
thing,  as  to  profess  that  they  are  conscious  to,  or  do  experience  such 
things  in  thehr  hearts.** 

5.  We  shall  now  offer  our  readers  a  few  quotations  fropi 
hjmns  which  are  favorites  wilh  the  saints,  not  merely  as  show- 
ing tbe  sentiments  of  their  authors,  but  as  expressing  the  heart 
of  the  people  of  God. 

**  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine. 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all.'* 
'*  Thee  my  new  Master  now  I  call, 

And  consecrate  to  Thee  my  ail." 
*'  Creatures  no  more  divide  my  cboicfi 

I  bid  them  all  depart 
"  Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away, 

'Its  all  that  lean  do.*' 
**  Welcome,  welcome,  dear  Redeemer, 

Welcome  to  this  heart  of  mine ; 
Lord,  I  make  a  full  surrender. 

Every  power  and  thought  be  thine  ;  • 

Thine  entirely ,-- 
Through  eternal  ages  thine.*' 
**  Had  I  a  thousand  hearts  to  p;ivf , 

Lord,  they  should  ail  be  thme." 

Is  this  the  language  of  tnith,  or  of  fulsome  flattery?  Do  the 
saints  tell  the  Lord  that  thej  would  give  him  a  thousand  hearts 
Jf  thej  had  them,  and  vet  not  give  him  the  whole  of  the  sin- 
gle heart  they  reallj  have?  We  believe  they  tell  him  the 
simple  truth,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  not  in  sin  when 
this  is  flieir  natural  language.    We  might,  $«  every  one  knows, 
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quote  much  more  Christian  devotional  poetry  in  the  same 
strain;  but  we  have  quoted  enough  to  show  what  is  the  breath- 
ing of  file  hearts  of  God's  saints  in  spite  of  preposterous  tbeo^ 
ries* 

OBJEOTIONS. 

1.  We  shall  first  consider  the  passages  of  scripture  which 
are  supposed  to  be  against  the  doctrine  defended  in  this  arti- 
cle. The  doctrine  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned 
is  not  that  of  the  simplicity  of  moral  actions,  nor  that  of  the- 
constant  sinlessness  of  such  as  have  been  converted,  but  sim- 
ply this,  that  nothing  short  of  present  entire  conformity  to  the 
divine  law  is  accepted  of  God.  Now,  we  admit,  that  if  it  could 
be  made  out  that  the  Scriptures  represent  the  saints,  as  con- 
stantly sinful,  this  would  be  fatal  to  our  view,  though  then  we,, 
should  be  at  a  loss  to  interpret  the  numerous  texts  we  have 
cited  so  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  the  texts  adduced 
against  us.  But  no  texts  proving  or  appearing  to  prove  that 
converted  persons  sometimes  sin  or  that  they  always  continue 
to  possess  some  degree  of  holiness,  would  lie  at  all  against  the 
views  we  defend  in  this  article. 

We  .think  that  can  did,  impartial  persons,  after  reading  and 
pondering  the  multitude  of  seemingly  decisive  texts  which  we 
nave  cited,  would  conclude  that  it  was  beforehand  improbable 
that  passages  should  be  found  in  the  word  of  God  declaring 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistaking  their  meaning  the  contin- 
ual sinfulness  of  the  saints.     Such  minds  would  naturally  in-  > 
quire  whether  the  laws  of  interpretation  would  not  admit  of  a 
different  explanation  of  such  passages,  especially  as,  at  least  ' 
at  first  view,  it  appears  much  more  consonant  with  the  char-  » 
acter  of  God  that  he  should  forgive  only  such  as  put  away  all 
their  sin. 

(1.)  In  1  Kings 8:  46,  we  find  the  passage,  "If  they  sin* 
against  thee,  (for  there  is  no  man  that  sinnetn  not,)  and  thou 
be  angry  with  them  and  deliver  them  to  the  enemy,"  &c. —  ' 
This  text  cannot  teach  the  perpetual  sinfulness  of  the  saints; 
for  (v.  48,*)  the  offenders  are  supposed  to  repent  "  with  all  their 
heart  and  wiih  aQ  their  soul"  of  the  very  sin  here  spoken  of. 
It  is  therefore  ridiculous  to  quote  such  a  text  in  support  of 
thatdogma^  Besides,  the  conditional/ particle  t/ at  the  be- 
ginning,  shows  that  the  sin  is  not  spoken  of  as  what  would  cer^ 
taiiily  take  place,  and  favors  the  view  of  those  who  think  that 
the  parenthesis  ought  to  be  rendered,  ^for  there  is  no  man  '■• 
30» 
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who  mm/  Ml  iiftj^  a  translation  which  the  Hebrew  equally  ad- 

BUtS*  ^ 

(2.)  ^  There  is  not  a  just  man  thatliveth  on  the  earth  that 
doeth  good  and  sinnem  not'^  Ec.  7:  30.  Gesenius,  in  hi» 
Lexicon  (p.  858,  jProf.  Robinson'g  translation)  explains  ^There 
is  not  a  just  man  on  the  earth  that  doeth  good  and  never  sm- 
neth."  Thus  understood,  (and  who  can  show  that,  the  inter- 
pretation is  not  sound  t)  the  text  is  far  distant  from  opposition 
to  the  doctrine  of  this  article. 

(3.)  ^  I  know  it  is  so  of  a  truth;  but  how  should  man  be  just 
withGrod?  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  he  cannot  answer 
him  one  of  a  thousand."  Job  9:  3,  3.  These  are  the  words 
of  Job,  not  speaking  bjr  inspiration,  but  expressing  his  opin- 
ion, as  any  pious  man  of  the  present  day  might  do.  If  there- 
fore, the  words  meant  all  that  the  objector  supposes  they  do, 
they  would  possess  no  more  authority  than  the  words  of  £Ii- 
phaz  the  Temanite,  or  Zophar  the  N&amathite,  or  Bildad  the 
Shuhite,  except  as  he  was  a  better  and  wiser  man  than  any  of 
them;  for  he  too  could  **  darken  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge."  The  sayings  of  each  of  these  worthies  are  not 
seldom  quoted  as  if  they  possessed  diyine  authority,  and  eyen 
the  sayings  in  the  Bible  of  a  less  respectable  personage,  who 
shall  be  nameless.  The  doctrine  of  the  Book  of  Job  taken 
as  a  whole,  is  of  diyine  authority,  but  the  utterances  of  the  dif- 
ferent interlocutors,  except  God  himself,  are  no  more  diyine 
than  the  words  of  Luther,  Calyin,  Whitefield,  or  Wesley. 
Thus  much  in  general  on  citations  from  Job.  But  the  words 
cited  say  nothing  at  all  on  the  question  of  constant  sinfulness. 
They  speak  only  of  the  numberless  sins  of  which  eyery  man  in 
the  course  of  his  life  has  been  guilty,  so  that  on  the  ground  of 
sinless  perfection  from  the  commencement  of  moral  agency  no 
man  can  be  just  with  God.  The  words  might  be  properly 
employed  by  a  saint  who  had  been  a  thousand  years  in  heay- 
en. 

In  a  similar  manner  we  are  to  interpret  Ps.  130:3, "  If  thou 
Lord,  shouldst  mark  iniquities,  O  Lord,  who  shall  stand?  But 
there  is  foreiyeness  with  thee  that  thou  mayest  be  feared." 
Who,  uninfluenced  by  atheoiy  in  need  of  support,  would  re- 
sort to  such  a  text  as  this?  Not  a  syllable  is  dropped  from 
which  we  could  gather  that  the  Psalmist  refers  to  present  sin. 
Is  it  for  present,  and  of  course,  unrepented  sin,  that  there  is 
forgiyeness  with  the  Lord? 

«<  Bf^f  oae  b9  fwrdoiicd  and  leuiii  the  o&no^'* 
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F&  143:  3,  "Riter  not  iato  judgment  with  thy  ynrafit; 
Ibr  in  thj  sight  shall  no  man  living  be  justified*"  What 
yrorii  is  her^  which  tells  us  that  the  suppliant  speaks  of 
present  sin?  It  is  God's  way  to  grant  mercy  to  those  who 
^^  confess  znd  forsake  their  sins;"does  the  Psalmist  ask  the  Ho- 
ly One  to  deal  with  him,  as  to  part  of  his  sin,  on  an  opposite 
principle? 

(4.)  ^  But  we  are  all  as  an  unclean  thing,  and  all  our  right- 
eousnesses are  as  filthy  rags."  Is*  64:  6.  The  prophet  here 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  backslidden  Jews,  who,  as  he  says 
in  the  immediate  context, ''  were  all  fading  like  a  leaf,  and 
whose  iniquities,  like  the  wind,  had  taken  them  away — firom 
whom  God  had  hidden  his  face,  and  whom  he  had  consumed 
because  of  their  iniquities."  Does  such  a  passage  as  this  prove 
that  the  saints  are  always  more  or  less  in  sin?  Yet  in  this 
sense  it  is  often  cited,  and  it  is  deemed  orthodox  for  those 
who,  like  Enoch,  walk  with  God,  to  say,  "  All  our  righteous- 
nesses are  as  filthy  rags!"  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than  it  is 
that  the  prophet  is  speaking,  not  of  those  Who  enjoy  God'^  fa- 
vor, but  of  such  as  suffer  the  most  terrific  judgments  for  their 
sinsi  On  the  other  hand  vs.  4,  5,  speak  of  the  manner  in 
which  God  deals  with  those  who  obey  Him  according  to  his  re- 
quirement. **  For  from  the  beginning  men  have  not  heard, 
nor  given  ear  to,  nor  hath  eye  seen  a  god  besides  Thee,  who  do- 
eth  such  things  for  those  who  trust  in  Him.  Thou  makest 
peac^  with  him  that  rejoices  to  practice  righteousness,  those 
that  remember  Thee  in  Thy  ways."  (Barnes  on  v.  4,  Geseniu* 
on  V.  5.)  Thus  this  text,  instead  of  disproving  the  doctrine 
we  advocate,  appears,  when  taken  with  its  context,  decidedly 
to  sustain  it.    . 

(5.)  "  And  it  [see  vs.  36,  37,]  shall  be  upon  Aaron's  fore- 
head that  Aaron  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  holy  things 
which  the  children  of  Israel  shall  hallow  in  all  their  holy  gifts." 
Ex.  28:  38.    The  true  meaning  of  this  text  may  be  more  sat- 
isfactorily ascertained  by  comparing  Nu.   18:  1;  Lev.  10: 
17;  Isa.  53:  6, 11;  Jn.  1: 29;  Heb.  §:  28;  1  Pet.  2:  24.  We 
adopt  the  interpretation  suggested  by  these  references  found 
iiX  Bagster's  Bible.     According  to  this,  "the  iniquity  of  th« 
holy  things,"  is  not  the  iniquity  practised  in  offering  ijj^i; 
but  the  iniquity  for  which,  by  means  of  them,  typicajgat- 
ment  was  to  be  made.     The  priests  and  the  victims  Aector's 
necessary  to  constitute  a  type  of  the  Great  High  an  utter 
Sacrifice  who  makes  real  atonement  for  the  peo  the  word 
and  they  were  both  tiierefere  said  "  to  bear  the  itgQ.  9:  20, 

ist  passage, 
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coDgr^tion  of  ibe  Lord.^  ^  The  iniqoitjr  of  the  sanctaaij 
and  the  iniqmtj  of  the  priesthood,''  Nu.  18:  1,  may  be  like- 
wise the  iniquity  for  which  the  rites  of  the  Sanctuary  and  tfa6 
services  of  the  priests  made  atonement.  Other  references 
in  Bagster's  middle  column  indicate  another  interpretation, 
namely,  that,  as  Aaron  and  his  sons  offered  the  holy  things  in 
behalf  of  the  people,  if  they  sinned  in  so  sacred  a  service, 
with  .^Holiness  to  the  Lord"  written  on  their  foreheads,  they 
must  bear  their  iniquity,  that  is,  be  visited  with  judgments 
for  it  even  if  they  repented.  But  while  this  explanation  suits 
well  Nu.  18:  1;  Lev.  22:  9;  Ex.  28:  43,  and  other  similar 
passages,  we  think  the  other  is  much  preferable  for  Ex.  28: 
38.  But  neither  explanation  gives  the  least  support  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  constant  sinfulness  of  the  saints.  The  passage 
contains  no  intimation  that  sin  is  always  mixed  with  holy 
duties.  When,  therefore,  persons  pray  "  Forgive  us  the  ini- 
quity of  our  holy  things,"  meaning  iniquity  mixed  even  with 
the  utterance  of  these  very  words,  they  pray  thus  without  war- 
rant ^m  the  word  of  God. 

(6.)  "  Who  can  say,  I  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  pure 
from  my  sin?"  Prov.  20;  9.     This  text  sounds  as  if  it  were 
much  more  in  point  than  any  other  text  which  we  have  ever 
heard  quoted.    No  one  can  intelligently  deny  that  such  in- 
terrogative sentences  are  often  intended  as  a  form,  to  express 
a  universal  negative,  including  an  appeal  for  the  universal  neg- 
ative answer  iJ(}  the  common  sense  and  common  candor  of  the 
reader.    But  that  (his  is  not  always  the  import  of  such  ques- 
tions is  plain  from  an  example  in  this  very  book,  31 :  10,  **Who 
can  find  a  virtuous  woman?"    The  context  renders  it  plain 
that  the  writer  did  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  were  no  vir- 
tuous women,  nor  even  that  there  were  not  many,  but  that  they 
were  scarce  in  comparison  with  the  multitude  of  women  of  a 
different  character.    In  like  manner  the  passage  we  are  con- 
sidering, may  not  mean  that  there  are  no  persons  in  the  worid 
who  have  ^cleansed  their  hearts  and  washed  their  hands  in  in- 
nocency,?'  (Ps.  73:  13,)  but  only  that  such  persons  are  compar- 
tively  rare,^that  "stoit  is  the  gate  and  narrow  is  the  way 
at  leadeth  unto  life,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it."    In  oth- 
^ery  emphatic  ways  the  prophets  set  forth  the  fewness 
sort  righteous,  especially  in  tindes  of  declension.    Thus 
which  \^i  2l  time  when  certainly  a  few  righteous  might  have 
Is  it  for  piQ  Jerusalem,  says,  ^  Run  ye  to  and  fro  through 
forgivenes^^erusalem,  and  see  now,  and  know,  and  seek  in 
p,s  thereof,  if  ye  can  find  a  man,  if  ttiere  be  any  ' 
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diat  executeih  judgment,  that  seeketh  the  trutii;  and  I  Trill 
pardon  if 

Another  explanation  may  be  suggested.  There  is  a  sense 
in  which  none  but  God  is  good,  and  certainly  the  goodness 
6{  the  saints,  though  it  be  sinless,  is  in  this  world  but  a  Mil, 
weak  thing  compared  with  what  it  will  be  ages  hence.  The 
hurt  done  by  sin  to  the  adjustments  of  the  passions  and  appe- 
tites, the  power  of  habit,  and  the  associative  and  cognitive  na- 
ture, must  l^e  great  and  must  take  long  to  heal.  Fact  shows 
how  often  good  men  are  tempted  and  fall  into  sin — the  dan- 
gers which  lodge  in  them  and  beset  them  are  imminent.  It  is 
not  for  them  yet  to  sing  the  song  of  everlasting  triumph,  and, 
as  if  a  final  victory,  certainly  never  to  be  followed  by  the 
least  disaster,  were  achieved,  to  shout,  "I  have  made  my 
heart  clean — I  am  pure  from  my  sin !"  The  Red  Sea  is  cross- 
ed— ^Jbrdan  is  passed — the  last  Canaarite  is  slain— ^and  I  am 
settled  in  eternal  peace  in  the  promised  land. 

We  have  heard  another  explanation  still,  which  supposes 
that  the  sacred  writer  refers  to  the  obligations  of  God's  saints 
to  grace^ — to  the  fact  that  God  is  the  great  author  of  their 
purmcation  and  not  they  themselves.  "Who  can  say,  /have 
made  my  heart  clean,  I  am  [therefore]  pure  from  my  sin?" 
Were  the  emphatic  /  in  the  original,  this  explanation  would 
have  much  to  recommend  it.  We  do  not  say  that  the  absence 
of  the  emphatic  pronoun  is  decisive  against  it;  but  to  us  it 
seems  less  probable  than  either  of  the  preceding  interpreta- 
tions. Any  one  of  the  three  which  we  have  given,  renders 
the  passage  entirely  consonant  with  our  views. 

(7.)  ^  If  I  justify  myself  my  own  mouth  shall  condemn  me; 
if  I  say,  I  am  perfect,  it  shall  also  prove  me  perverse.  Job.  9: 
20*"  The  observations  made  on  a  passage  previously  cited 
from  Job,  apply  also  here,  that  did  the^  citation  mean  what 
the  objector  supposes  it  does,  it  would  contain  no  divine  tes- 
timony to  his  doctrine.  The  words  are  Job's  and  are  entitled 
only  to  the  weight  of  a  wise  and  good  man's  opinion  uttered 
at  the  very  dawn  of  revelation,  and  therefore  not  nearly  so 
likely  to  be  sound  as  the  opinion  of  an  equally  wise  and  good 
man  of  the  present  incomparably  more  enlightened  age.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  passage  before  us  can,  we  think,  be  sat- 
isfactorily shown  to  contain  no  such  meaning  as  the  objector's 
<:aHse  demands.  The  current  interpretation  evinces  an  utter 
ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  the  established  use  of  the  word 
liere  rendered  perfect.  It  is  used  Job  1:1;  8:  20;  9:  20, 
SI,  23$  Ps.  37:  37;  and  Gen.  25:  27,  in  which  last  passage, 
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as  GeseDioji  in  his  lexicon  remarks,  it  seems  lo  derignate  tiie 
character  of  Jacob  as  contrasted  with  the  wilder  and  more 
ferocious  character  of  Esau.  In  all  the  other  texts  it  denotes 
substantially  the  same  as  the  words  upright^  righteous^  and  is 
never  used  to  denote  a  character  to  wmch  a  good  man  at 

Ceace  with  God  might  not  lay  claim*  Thus  the  writer  of  the 
ook,  1 : 1,  calls  Job  perfect:,  Bildad  speaks  of  good  men  whom 
God  will  not  cast  away  ^perfect;  and  Job  himself  in  the  im- 
mediate context  of  our  passage  says  of  God,  ^He  destroys  the 
pzrfect  and  the  wicked,"  by  which  classes  he  plainly  means 
simply  the  upright  and  the  wicked.  The  Psalm  ist  says,  **Mark 
the  perfect  man  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  tiiat 
man  is  peace."  Here  plainly  real  living  saints  are  mentioned 
under  the  designation  of  perfect.  Why  such  a  word  (and  all 
its  cognates)  is  so  used,  the  objector  might,  perhaps,  do  well 
to  ponder.  What  then  does  the  passage  mean?  Mr.'  Baroes 
has,  in  our  judgment,  entirely  missed  its  import  both  in  his 
translation  and  commentary,  excellent  as  his  work  in  general 
is.  RosenmuUer  on  the  other  hand  in  his  Compendium  has 
hit  it  exactly.  Job  represents  that  in  a  judicial  contest  with 
God,  the  great  and  dreadful  and  infinitely  wise  One — frail 
man  would  have  no  chance.  Should  he  please  so  to  employ 
his  infinite  powers,  he  could  confound  him  if  his  cause  were 
ever  so  good,  and  turn  every  thing  to  his  disadvantage.  In 
his  awful  presence  he  would  not  know  his  soul,'  he  would  des- 
pise his  life.  Therefore  he  would  not  answer  him — ^he  would 
rather  humbly  make  supplication  to  his  Judge.  In  that  im- 
agined unequal  contest,  says  Job, 

If  T  should  be  nghteons,  my  own  month  would  condemn  me, 
If  I  should  be  perfect,  it  would  make  me  perverse. 
If  I  should  be  perfect,  I  should  not  know  iiiy  soul — ^I  should  look  upon 
my  life  with  contempt. 

The  citation  in  RosenmuUer,  from  the  celebrated  Albert  Schul- 
tens,  is  so  striking,  that  we  will  venture  a  translation  of  it 
^  Even  if  I  were  righteous,  yet  I  should  not  recognize  my 
soul,  I  should  disapprove  my  life,  that  is,  even  if  I  were  plain- 
ly sound  and  conscious  to  myself  of  no  stain,  yet  that  bright 
consciousness  could  not  sustain  me  against  the  infinite  splendor 
of  divine  exaltation  and  majesty,  but,  however  well  known  to 
myself,  I  should  be  compelled  to  be  ignorant  of  my  own 
soul,  and  to  disapprove,  condemn,  smd  despise  a  life  pa^ed  in 
virtue  and  integrity." 

Did  Job  really  mean  that  in  the  fancied  trial,  bis  cause 
would  be  actually  a  bad  one,  and  not  merely  made  to  appear 
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bad  by  the  infinite  superiority  of  his  imagined  opponent,  tiie 
uniform  import  of  the  word  here  rendered  perfect^  and  that  of 
its  cognates^  would  compel  us  to  conclude  that  here  Job  con- 
fesses that  his  three  friends  are  in  the  right  in  their  controver- 
sy, that  he  is  indeed  an  arrant  hypocrite,  and  that  the  afflic- 
tions he  suffers  are  the  overwhelming  divine  testimony  to  his 
marked  baseness.  But  neither  with  this,  nor  with  any 
other  interpretation  than  the  one  we  have  given  from  Rosen- 
muUer  and  Schultens,  can  the  words  translated  in  the  English 
Bible,  ^  If  I  justify  myself,"  be  made  to  agree.  These 
words,  by  the  laws  of  the  Hebrew  language,  never  can  mean. 
If  I  pretend  to  be  righteous^  ov  If  I  try  to  make  out  that  I  am 
rigfUeous^hwi  must  mean.  If  I  am  really  righteous^  if  I  really 
have  a  good  cause.  Our  English  version,  if  the  translators 
knew  what  they  were  about,  must  mean,  '*If  I  should  really 
make  out  my  case,  my  resistless  opponent  would  turn  even 
my  good  arguments  against  me."  And  since  the  words  ren- 
dered, ''If  I  say  I  am  perfect,"  merely  resume  the  same  idea 
in  possibly  somewhat  stronger  terms,  they  cannot  be  meant 
of  pretended  but  must  refer  to  real  perfection,  whatever  may 
be  the  sense  of  the  word  translated  perfect, 

(8.)  ''If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves, 
and  the  truth  is  not  in  us."  This  text  is  relied  on  as  confi- 
dently by  objectors  as  any  text  in  the  Bible;  but  in  our 
apprehension,  for  no  solid  reason.  The  meaning  turns  upon 
the  signification  of  the  word  "sin,"  or  rather  the  original  word 
so  trsmslated.  The  principal  significations  given  in  Robin- 
son's Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  are  as  follows:  "I.  Ab- 
erration from  the  truth,  error.  2.  Sin,  that  is,  aberration  from 
a  prescribed  law  or  rule  of  duty  either  in  general,  or  spoken 
of  particular  sins.  3.  From  the  Hebrew,  the  imputation  or 
consequences  of  sin,  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  sin.  *  * 
So  ^  to  have  sin^'*  that  is,  to  be  guilty  and  liable  to  punishment, 
Jn.  9:  41;  15:  22,  24.  nl  Jn.  1:  8.— 1  Cor.  15:  17,  "  Ye 
are  yet  in  your  sins^  that  is,  are  still  under  the  guilt  and  expo- 
sed to  the  punishment  of  your  sins."  So  Bretschneider:  "To 
have  sin,  culpam  habere^^  that  is,  to  be  blameworthy  or  justly 
liable  to  punishment.  This  writer  also  refers  to  1  Jn.  1 :  8. — 
If  the  views  of  these  masterly  lexicographers  are  correct, 
I  Jn.  1:  8,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  whether  the 
saints  are  perpetually  in  sin  in  the  sense  of  moral  pollution. 
The  passage  means  simply.  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  blame- 
worthiness [on  account  of  ans  no  matter  when  committed] 
neediiig  atoning  blood  and  pardoning  mercy,  we  deceive  oxxP' 
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lelves  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  Thus  the  firist  part  of  flie 
verse  means  the  same  with  the  first  part  of  verse  10th,  while 
t)pe  concluding  members  have  quite  different  imports :  H[f  we 
siaiy,  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us.  Not  only  so,  but  if  we  say  we  have  not  sinned,  w6 
commit  the  awful  crime  of  making  God  a  liar,  and  his  word 
is  not  in  us."  Even  Calvin  says  on  this  textj  "  By  the  name 
of  sin  not  only  depraved  and  vicious  inclination  is  here  deno- 
ted, but  blameworthiness,  [pilpa]  which  truly  renders  us  guilty 
before  God."  The  learned  lexicographers  and  critics  before 
quoted,  justly  exclude  from  their  definition  ^  depraved  and  vi- 
cious inclination"  and  confine  the  sense  wholly  to  desert  of 
punishment,  guilt,  which  may  exist  and  will  exist,  aside  from 
mercy  in  Christ,  in  all  the  redeemed  saints,  sinless  in  heaven, 
to  all  eternity. 

When  I  rise  to  worlds  unknown, 
And  behold  Thee  on  Thy  throne, 
Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee. 

The  context  demands  the  interpretation  we  have  given.  In 
vs.  6,  7,  the  apostle  says,  ^*  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship 
with  Him,  and  walk  in  darkness,  [that  is,  in  sin,]  we  lie  and 
do  not  the  truth  ;  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the 
lighi,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  [that  is,  God  and 
we  have  fellowship,]  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son 
cleanseth  us  from  all  sin."  The  last  clause  relates,  not  to 
moral  purification,  but  to  the  atoning  blood  which  makes 
purification  for  the  guilt  of  the  soul — ^in  other  words,  it  refers 
to  the  justifying,  and  not  the  sanctifying  efficacy  of  the 
Savior's  work.  This  is  the  view  of  Calvin.  **  This,"  says  he, 
^is  an  illustrious  passage,  from  which  we  learn,  that  the 
expiation  obtained  by  the  blood  of  Christ  properly  belongs  to 
us,  when  we  cultivate  righteousness  with  a  right  affection  of 
heart."  But  if  we  say  that  we  have  1k>  sin,  no  sin  in  the 
sense  of  guilt,  ill-desert,  needing  cleansing  by  that  blood,  we 
deceive  ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in  us.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  confess  the  sins  by  which  we  have  contracted  this 
ill-desert,  God  is  faithful  and  righteous  to  forgive  them,  and 
thus,  by  not  imputing  it,  to  cleanse  us  from  all  iniquity.  The 
use  of  ^  sins  J  ^  in  v.  9,  instead  of"  sin,"  proves  that  sin  is  used 
in  V.  8  in  the  sense  of  ill-desert ;  for  though  we  may  commit 
a  sin  in  one  moment,  we  presume  the  objector  will  not  con- 
tend that  the  apostle  meant  to  teach  that  every  man  is  selA 
deceived  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  who  tiiinks  that  be  is  not 
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etety  moment  comnuttiBg  sins.  The  whole  context  appears 
to  OS,  to  treat,  not  of  moral  defilement  and  sanctificaiioQ,  hut 
of  guUt  and  forgiveness,  and  the  conditions  on  which  forgiv#*' 
ness  is  exercised.  The  phrase,  then,  to  have  sin^  in  v.  8| 
refers,  not  to  present  moral  defilement,  hut  guilt,  iU-desert| 
resulting  from  sin  or  sins,  committed,  zoAen,  the  phrase  does 
not  at  sdl  determine. 

(9.)  **In  many  things  we  offend  all." — ^Ja.  3:  2.  It  is  no 
part  of  the  ohject  of  this  article  to  prove  that  Christians  never 
sin,  nor  to  prove  that  they  do  not  often  sin.  The  text  before 
us  will  possess  no  force  to  support  the  objector's  cause,  till 
h^  points  out  in  it  some  word  signifying  .continually^  all  the 
timcj  or  constantly^  or  till  he  proves  that  men  may  not  become 
sinless,  and  then  again  fall  into  iniquity.  This  last  mentioned 
notion  he  cannot  establish,  unless  he  proves  that  the  first  sin 
of  Adam  and  the  fallen  angels,  was  Owing  to  a  germ  in  them 
of  undeveloped  depravity.  Nor  even  then  will  his  case  be 
made  out,  till  he  shows  that  his  particular  instances  fall  under 
a  universal  law. 

(10.)  ^  Not  as  though  I  had  already  attained,  either  were 
already  perfect:  but  I  follow  after,  if  I  may  apprehend  that 
for  which  also  I  am  apprehended  of  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren, 
I  count  not  myself  to  have  gqjprehended  ;  but  this  one  thing 
I  do,  forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind,  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,  I  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
— ^Phil.  3:  12—14.  An  erroneous  translation  of  one  word 
has  alone  occasioned  this  glorious  passage  to  be  cited  to  prove 
the  dogma  of  constant  moral  imperfection  in  the  saints. 
Prof.  Robinson,  in  his  Lexicon,  p.  812,  has  corrected  this 
mistake.  His  interpretation  is,  "Not  that  I  have  already 
completed  my  course,  and  arrived  at  the  goal,  so  as  to  receive 
the  prize."  We  will  paraphrase  slightly  according  to  the 
true  sense.  "  I  do  not  act  as  if  I  had  already  received  the 
prize,  or  had  completed  my  course;  but  I  follow  after  if  that 
I  may  lay  hold  on  that,  in  order  that  I  might  gain  which,  I 
have  been  laid  hold  on  by  Christ  Jesus.  Brethren,  while  I 
am  in  the  race,  I  do  not  act  as  if  I  had  gained  the  crown;  but 
this  one  thing  I  do,  forgetting  the  things  which  are  behind, 
and  reaching  forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before,!  press 
toward  the  mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus."  Thus  understood,  the  passage  exhibits  the 
apostle  as  an  illustrious  example  of  the  full  performance  of  all 
the  duties  of  the  Christian  race,— M>ne  of  which  cannot  be,  to 
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be  all  die  time  at  fhe  goal.  .  Bat  he  who  runs  lawfoll;;,  will , 
receive  the  prize  whenever  the  great  Judge  shall  be  pleased 
tq  tertninate  the  race.* 

|11.)  ^  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  je  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh:  for  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  Spirit,  and  the 
Spirit  against  the  flesh ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  so  that  ye  cannot  [more  literally,  in  order  that  ye  may 
fwrf]  do  tiie  things  that  ye  would."— Gal.  5:  16,  17.  '  It  is 
characteristic  of  impenitent  sinners,  that  they  ^  fulfil  the  de- 
sires [margin,  wills^  i.  e.  wouldings^  thelemata,']  of  the  flesh." 
But,  in  order  that  his  people  may  not  do  this,  God  has  placed 
his  Spirit  in  them,  to  oppose  and  govern  these  desires. 
**  Walk  in  the  Spirit,**  says  the  apostle,  '*  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil 
them;  for,  for  this  very  end  God  has  given  you  the  Holj 
Ghost''  But  how  strange  Paul's  argument  appears,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  run  thus:  "  Walk  in  the  Spirit,  and  ye  shall  not 
fiiml  the  lusts  of  the  flesh;  for  there  is  such  a  struggle  within 
you,  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
you  to  obey  the  Spirit's  monitions."  To  say  the  least,  the 
first  view  presents  a  little  greater  encouragement  to  a  soul 
that  would  be  holy.  Macknight,  who  in  the  main  supports 
the  current  view,  insists,  however,  that  the  apostle  cannot  mean 
"so  that  you  can  at  no  time  do  the  things  that  ye  would;'' 
for  "  how  absurd,"  says  he, "  would  it  have  been  for  the  apos- 
tle to  command  the  Galatians  not  to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  for  this  reason,  that  they  could  not  at  any  time  do  the 
things  which  their  reason  and  conscience  inclined!"  This 
view  of  Macknight  is  not  opposed  to  the  argument  we  are 
presenting;  but  still,  we  think  it  quite  evident  that  the  ex- 
planation first  given  is  the  true  one.  It  is  not  new,  but  "was 
adopted  by  Storr,  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  Gospel  in 
Germany,  against  Neology.  (See  ^^latt,  Vorlesungen  ueber 
die  Briefe  an  die  Galater  &c.) 

(12.)  "If  ye  endare  chastening  God  dealeth  with  you  as 
with  sons;  for  what  son  is  he  whom  the  father  chasteneth  not?" 
— Heb.  12:  7,  and  see  the  context.  The  argument  of  the 
objector  is,  that  chastening  implies  sinfulness,  and  that  there- 
fore, the  children  of  God  are  always  in  some  degree  of  sin. 
But  what  is  the  case  when  the  pain  of  the  discipline  has  passed 
away,  and  it  has  "yielded  the  happy  fruit  of  righteousness?'* 
'the  saints  are  sometimes  (if  need  be)  in  heaviness  through 
manifold  trials;  but  not  always  are  they  in  heaviness  with  a 
discipline  which  chastises  their  present  faults.  We  deny  that 
chastening  always  implies  present  sin^  though  it  may  exert 
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upon  the  soul  a  salutary  disciplinarj  influence*  David's  nn 
had  been  put  away  when  he  lost  his  child,  and  when  Ab9aIom 
was  permitted  to  drive  him  from  his  throne,  as  a  chastisem^t  . 
for  his  crimes  in  the  matter  of  Uriah.  It  was  so  too,  wheb 
the  pestilence  was  sent  to  scourge  him  and  his  people,  tn 
fact,  our  own  sufferings,  as  well  as  the  witnessed  sufferings  of 
others,  may  confirm  us  in  a  virtue  already  attained,  and  un- 
mixed with  sio.  "  It  is  plainly  conceivable,"  says  Bishop 
Butler,  ^  that  creatures  without  blemish  as  they  came  out  of 
the  hands  of  God,  may  be  in  danger  of  going  wrong,  and  so 
may  stand  in  need  of  the  security  of  virtuous  habits,  additional 
to  the  moral  principles,  wrought  into  their  natures  by  him*  * 
*  And  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  being  raised  and  iib- 
proved  by  discipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and  requisite^  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  circumstan'ces  with  an  eye  to  it-^in 
circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  to  be,  to  them,  a  state  of  disci- 
pline for  their  improvement  in  virtue.  *  *  Upright  crea- 
tures may  want  to  be  improved/' — Analogy,  Part  I,  ch.  5. 
If  these  observations  of  the  great  Butler  are  true  even  of 
creatures  who  never  have  fallen,  how  much  more  are  they 
true  of  beings,  the  adjustments  of  whose  mental  and  animal 
constitution  nave  been  disturbed  by  sin,  even  though  that  sin 
may  exist  no  longer  in  their  hearts!  Prest  Edwards,  speak- 
ing even  of  the  angels,  (Works,  vol.  8,  p.  524,)  says,  ^  They 
had  their  hearts  confirmed  in  obedience  by  habit  and  custom, 
having  long  persevered  in  perfect  obedience,  and  hayiag  often 
overcome  under  trials  which  they  had." 

(13.)  "Grow  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Savior  Jesus  Christ." — 2  Peter,' 3:  18.  ^  Jf  this  pasgalge 
proves  the  constant  sinfulness  of  Christians^  it  must  mean, 
**  Gradually  leave  off  sin  and  gradually  increase  in  holiness, 
till  you  become  perfect,  or  sinless."  But  who  cannot  see  that 
Buch  a  command  would  involve  a  license  to  sin  in  some  de- 
gree? Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself  is  said  to  have  grtyasn 
in  favor,  [grace]  with  God  and  man,  which  could  not  have 
been,  unless  his  moral  excellence  had  really  advanced.  But 
his  progress,  surely,  was  not  from  more  to  less  sin,  but  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  sinless  perfection.  Prest  Edwards,  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Observations  in  vol.  8  of  his  works,  endeavors 
to  show,  that  all  the  developments  of  the  divine  character  in 
providence  and  grace,  will  advance  all  the  holy  creatures  of 
God  in  holiness  and  happiness.  Speaking  of  the  general  ccm- 
flagration,  p.  584,  he  observes,  ^  Such  a  wonderful  and  terri- 
bb  display  of  the  holiness  and  justice  of  God,  will  be  a  great 
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of  fiirflier  sanctifTiiig  all  the  efect  tmiverse,  settiiig 
them  at  a  Ta8t]j*greater  d^tance  from  sin  against  this  holy 
God,  and  a  means  of  vastly  exalting  the  purity-and  sanctitj 
of  their  minds."  Those  who  fall  in  with  these  trulj  subUme 
^words,  will  not  think  that  the  command,  Grow  in  grace,  im- 
plies the  present  sinfulness  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

We  have  now  considered  the  principal  texts  which  are 
relied  on  to  prove  the  doctrine  that  the  saints  are  alwajs  . 
in  this  life  more  or  less  sinful.  With  what  success  we  have  ' 
prosecuted  our  attempt  to  show  that  they  furnish  no  such  proof, 
our  readers,  each  for  himself,  must  judge  as  in  the  sight  of 
Him  ^  who  searches  the  reins  and  hearts."  We  pass  to  other 
objections. 

2.  It  is  said  that  we  might  as  well  interpret  such  expres- 
sions as  ''following  the  Lord  wholly,"  '^walking  before  Him 
withaU  the  heart,  or  with  a  perfect  heart,"  of  the  sinlessness 
of  the  whole  life,  as  explain  them  as  we  have  done,  and  that 
our  argument,  therefore,  proves  too  much.  But  it  is  a  plainly  * 
just  rule  of  interpretation,  that  we  are  to  depart  no  farther 
from  the  natural,  literal  import  of  words  than  we  are  com- 
pelled to  do.  Whqn  we  say,  a  man  is  a  person  of  perfect 
veracity,  facts  might  show  that  we  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
he  never  swerved  in  the  least  from  the  truth ;  but  strange  would 
it  seem  to  those  who  should  find  out  that  our  meaning 
involved  the  idea,  that  in  every  word  he  uttered  there  was 
some  mixture  of  lying.  When  we  call  a  person  good  natured, 
we  do  not  mean  that  he  is  never  irritated  or  petulant,  but  we 
do  mean  that  good  nature  is  his  habitual  character.  In  like 
manner,  the  above  remarkable  expressions  naturally  denote 
at  l^ast  the  habitual  character  of  the  persons  spoken  of,  and 
so  understood,  call  for  no  dilution  of  their  native  strength.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  they  were  used  of  men  who  in  not 
a  solitary  act  of  their  lives  ever  '^  followed  the  Lord  wholly," 
or  served  Him  "  with  the  whole  heart."  Strange  would  it  be 
for  God's  truth,  to  say  of  a  man,  that  he  ^  turned  to  the  Lord 
with  all  his  heart,  and  with  all  his  soul,  and  with  all  his  might," 
9rhen  not  a  single  man  since  the  fall  ever  for  one  moment  did 
jany  such  thing. 

The  passage  in  2  Chron.,  chs.  15, 16,  respecting  King  Asa, 
is  instructive,  as  showing  that  the  expressions  under  considera- 
'  lion,  do  indeed  refer  to  the  habitual  character.  It  is  said  of 
this  king,  that  '^  his  heart  was  perfect  all  his  days."  But  the 
seer  Hanani  rebukes  him  for  his  sin  and  folly  in  a  certain 
traasactioni  j^d  the  faithful  rebuke  puts  Asa  into  a  rage* 
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The  angrj  monarch  goes  so  far  as  to  imprison  the  prophet,  and 
at  &e  same  time  oppresses  some  of  the  people,  perhaps  pei^ 
sons  .who  applauded  the  courageous  seer.  Hanani  emplojrs 
expressions  in  his  rebuke  which  implj  that  Asa  had^  in  the 
transaction  alluded  to,  fallen  from  his  habitual  perfection: 
**  The  eyes  of  the  Lord  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  yirhole 
earth,  to  show  himself  strong  in  behalf  of  those  whose  heart 
is  perfect  towards  Him,"  These  words  plainly  intimate,  that 
Asa's  heart  was  not  perfect,  and  threaten  him  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  protection  of  that  strong  arm  which  had  hitherto 
defended  him  from  mighty  hosts  of  foes. 

3.  We  have  heard  the  objection  urged,  that  the  strong 
language  used  of  some  of  the  ancient  saints,  refers,  not  to  their 
whole  character  at  the  time  spoken  of,  but  to  some  particular 
parts  of  the:ir  conduct,  as  their  devotion  to  monotheism  in  op-, 
position  to  idolatry.  But  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  passages 
speak  not  of  external  doings,  but  of  the  heart.  We  not  only 
admit,  but  contend,  that  the  religion  of  the  heart,  will  both 
inwardly,  and  in  its  outward  manifestations,  be  modified  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  subject.  But  that  a  man  should  be 
perfect  in  some  things  and  partial  in  others,  we  never  can 
believe  till  the  pregnant  saying  of  the  apostle  James — Who- 
soever shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point, 
he  is  guilty  of  all— shall  be  blotted  from  the  Bible.  In  what- 
ever degree  there  is  a  heart  for  the  practice  of  one  virtue, 
there  must  be  a  heart  for  th^  practise  of  all.  Even  the  hea- 
then Aristotle  held  that  all  virtues  must  be  possessed  by  him 
who  possesses  one  virtue;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  every 
theologian  of  whose  writings  we  have  any  knowledge.  Prof. 
Hodge  of  Princeton,  does  but  express  the  conmion  doctrine 
of  philosophers  and  divines,  when  he  says  in  his  **  Way  of 
Life,"  p.  303,  "  The  man  who  is  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  his 
mind  after  the  image  of  God,  is  one  who  has  that  moral  excel- 
lence which  expresses  itself,  according  to  its  different  objects 
and  occasions,  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit." 

4.  It  is  objected,  that  our  doctrine  makes  all  the  shunts 
equal,  except  that  some  may  be  more  constantly  sinless  than 
others.  This  objection  implies,  that  the  holiness  of  the 
heavenly  world  is  at  an  eternal  stand-still.  The  holiness  of 
perfect  finite  beings,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  everlastingly- 
progressive,  because  they  will  forever  advance  in  knowledge 
and  in  the  discipline  of  good  habits,  if  not  in  capacity!  .  Sin- 
lessness,it  is  true,  does  not  admit  of  degrees;  but  positive  per- 
fection in  holiness  does.    From  the  botinessof the  mou^  child 
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of  #Te  jMn  oU  to  that  of  Gabri^V^  distance  mint  be  inn 
meiise;  and  the  strength  of  the  archangel's  virtue  must  be 
inconceivablj  greater  than  that  of  the  infant  soul  that  worships 
with  him  in  h^ven«  So,  likewise,  had  Paul,  after  his  lone 
career  of  discipline  amidst  toils  and  trials,  and  a  man  of  equsu 
.  capacity,  but  only  just  bom  to  God,  been  both  transferred 
ti^ether  to  the  spirit  world,  the  holiness  of  the  apostle  would 
have  far  surpassed  that  of  his  new-bom  brother.  Were  the 
Creator  now  to  give  being  to  an  archangel  equal  in  capacity 
to  Gabriel,  Gabriel  in  holiness  must  still  be  his  superior,  by 
reason  of  the  confirming  influence  of  countless  ages  of  virtuous 
habits,  and  the  superior  extent,  accuracy  and  familiarity  of  his 
knowledge.  We  are,  our  readers  will  perceive,  only  echoing 
the  before-quoted  sentiments  of  Bishop  Butler  and  President 
Edwards. 

5.  The  consciousness  of  the  most  eminent  saints,  is  said 
to  be  against  this  doctrine.  The  consciousness  of  holy 
men,  rightly  interpreted,  is  good  evidence,  though  we  should 
be  fkr  from  setting  the  alleged  consciousness  of  any  human 
being  against  the  manifest  testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  But 
toe  citotions  from  Edwards  and  from  familiar  hymns,  will  tell 
us  what  -the  consciousness  of  God's  accepted  children  is  in 
reality.  The  saints,  according  to  Edwards,  are  "  conscious 
that  they  do  only  and  entirely  depend  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  satisfaction  and  righteousness;  that  they  do, 
with  all  their  hearts^  believe  the  Gospel  of  Christ;  that  tiiey 
do  mth  their  whole  soulsj  cleave  to  him  and  acquiesce  in  him 
as  the  refuge  and  rest  of  their  souls  and  fountain  of  their  com- 
fort; that  Uiey  repent  of  their  sins,  entirely  renounce  all  m, 
and  give  up  themselves  wholly  to  Christ,  willingly  subjecting 
themseves  to  him  as  their  king;  that  they  give  him  their  hearts 
and  their  whole  manJ^' — (Works,  V.,  p.  282.)  The  hymns 
tell  us  the  saints  profess  ^  that  if  they  had  a  thousand  hearts, 
they  would  give  toem  all  to  the  Lord."  We  never  met  with 
a  saint  who  appeared  to  be  truly  walking  with  Gk>d,  and 
blessed  with  the  joy  of  his  salvation,  who  would  decUne  sing- 
ing this  beautiful  couplet.  Now,  when  'men  are  conscious, 
truly  conscious  of  all  this,  their  holy,  humble  lives  attesting 
•  their  sincerity,  their  philosophy  may  tell  them  that  sin  is 
mixed  wiAi  it  all;  their  theological  system  and  confession  of 
faith  may  persuade  them  that  the  law  of  God  is  so  wonderfully 
high,  that  it  is  horrible  presumption  for  them  to  think  that 
&ey  really  ever  obey  it  fully;  they  may  endeavor,  with  Ed- 
Wards,  ibnnally  to  prove  that  toe  holiest  swits  have  in  t^evi 
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more  sin  ihan  holiness;  bat  the  Bibk  and  enmnoipafa^ 
common  sense,  will  decide  that  their  consciousness  is  not 
against  the  doctrine  of  this  article. 

6.  Another  objectidn  is,  that  this  doctrine  leaves  no  roon^ 
on  the  part  of  accepted  persons,  for  the  confession  of  present 
sin.  What  is  the  Eible  evidence  that  the  saints  in  their  ac- 
ceptable approaches  to  God,  are  expected  to  confess  present 
sin,  or  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Bible  saints  to  do  so?  With 
a  view  to  determine  this  question,  we  have  examined  the 
whole  book  of  Psalms  and  the  most  remarkable  penitential 
prayers  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture,  and  we  have  found  no 
such  confession.  To  say  the  least,  they  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, while  confessions  of  past  sins  and  of  iil-desert  on  ac- 
count of  them,  are  as  abundant  as  could  be  wished.  In- 
deed, how  could  sin  in  the  veij  act  of  prayer  be  confessed  by 
persons  who  believed  that  "if  they  regarded  iniquity  in  their 
heart  the  Lord  would  not  hear  them."  They  knew  that  they 
must  put  it  fully  away  before  they  could  reasonably  expect 
an  answer,  instead  of  keeping  enough  of  it  in  them  "  to  damn 
a  whole  world,"  as  the  way  of  expressing  it  sometimes  is. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  this  article,  it  is  alle^ged,  necessarily 
leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  saints  do  not  need  the  con- 
stant advocacy  of  Christ,  and  that  the  Scripture  doctrine  of 
remission  of  sins  is  false.  This  objection  is  partly  contained 
in  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Beecher,  and  partly  in  the  following 
passage  translated  from  Calvin's  comment  on  Lu.  1 :  6 — ^  In 
orief,  Luke  has  embraced  in  these  two  words,  [commandments 
and  ordinances]  the  whole  law.  But,  if  in  observing  the  law, 
Zacharias  and  Elizabeth  were  irreprehensible,  they  had  no 
need  of  the  grace  of  Christ;  for  a  full  observance  of  the  law,, 
confers  life,  and  where  there  is  no  transgression  of  it,  guilt 
also  ceases.  I  reply  that  those  praises  with  which  the  serv- 
ants of  God  are  so  splendidly  adorned,  are  to  be  taken  with 
some  exception.  For  we  ought  .to  consider  how  God  acts 
with  them,  namely,  according  to  the  covenant  which  he  has 
made  with  them,  whose  first  head  is  gratuitous  reconciliation, 
and  the  daily  pardon  by  which  He  remits  their  sins.  They 
are  therefore,  reckoned  just  and  irreprehensible,  since  their 
whole  life  being  a  sort  of  exemplar  of  sanctity,  testifies  that 
they  are  devoted  to  righteousness,  that  the  fear  of  God  reigns 
in  them.  But  since  their  pious  zeal  is  far  distant  from  per- 
fection, it  cannot,  without  pardon,  please  God.  Wherefore, 
the  righteousness  which  is  praised  in  them,  depends  on  Grod'# 
i;ratuitous  indulgence  by  which  it  takes  place,  that  he  doe^ 
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not  impute  what  unrighteousness  remains  in  them*  It  is  ne- 
cessary thus  to  expound  whatever  is  contained  in  the  Scrip- 
tures respecting  the  righteousness  of  men,  that  it  may  not 
overset  the  remission  of  sins,  on  which  it  rests  as  a  building  on 
its  foundation."  When  we  read  such  passages  as  this,  and  th^ 
extract  from  Dr.  Beecher,  we  feel  strongly  inclined  to  fall  in 
with  a  saying  we  have  met  with  somewhere,  that  it  taked 
great  men  to  put  forth  great  nonsense.  For  about  what, 
pray,  is  the  advocacy  of  Christ  employed?  About  sin,  of 
which  men  repent,  or  which  they  retain?  "  Hereby,"  says 
John,  speaking  of  Christ  as  our  Advocate,  ^  do  we  know  that 
we  know  Him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments:  he  that  saith,  I 
know  Him,  and  keepeth  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,  and 
the  truth  is  not  in  him."  And  what  sin  is  remitted?  That 
which  is  **  broken  off  by  righteousness  " — or  that  which  still 
remains  in  the  heart?  Or,  does  God  forgive  both  kinds?  Is 
it  the  Bible  doctrine,  that  if  a  man  will  put  away  the  greater 
part  of  his  sin,  God  will,  for  Christ's  sake,  forgive  him  the 
whole?  How,  in  principle^  does  this  differ  from  the  Romish 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  against  which  the  great  and  excellent 
Calvin  was  as  unmerciful  as  even  his  heroic  compeer,  Luther? 
The  Scriptures  always  conjoin  rrpen/ance  with  remission ;  and 
what  is  repentance  of  sin  but  its  abandonment?  The  remis- 
sion can  be  no  broader  than  the  repentance.  To  suppose 
that  Christ  pardons  unrepented  iniquity,  and  covers  it  with  his 
own  spotless  robe,  is  to  make  him  the  enemy  of  the  law  and  the 
minister  of  sin.  Would  not  the  law  have  a  right  to  complain 
if  a  totally  impenitent  soul  were  forgiven?  Could  the  blood 
and  righteousness  of  even  the  Son  of  God  make  such  a  pro- 
cedure square  with  rectitude?  But  the  least  sin  is  hostility  to 
the  law;  and  were  there  a  race  of  sinners  in  the  universe  none 
of  whom  were  guiltj  of  any  more  than  the  least  iniquity  pos- 
sible, how  could  one  of  them  be  pardoned  without  repentance? 
But  were  they  to  remain  impenitent,  they  would,  by  the  sup- 
position, each  cherish  no  more  sin  than  what  false  theory 
places  in  the  bosom  of  the  purest  saint  on  earth.  On  what 
principle,  then,  could  one  be  forgiven,  and  the  other  be  sent 
to  hell  forever?  We  believe  that  all  would  decide,  that  such 
a  race  of  sinners  must  be  lost,  if  they  failed  to  put  away  their 
siuythat  is,  to  become  sinless;  for  the  supposition  is,  that  their 
iin  is  the  least  possible.  On  the  same  principle  we  argue  that 
there  is  no  righteous  ground  to  excuse  mankind  from  con>- 
plete  repentance.  The  doctrine  of  Calvin  and  Beecher  ap- 
pears to  us,  to  be  fundamentally  the  same  with  the  monstrous 
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supralapsarian  dogma  of  th6  justification  of  fte  elect  from 
all  eternity* 

8.  Anothelr  objection^  not  absolutely  distinct  from  tbe  last 
mentioned,  is^  that  this  doctrine  makes  grace  void,  and  intro- 
duces justification  by  law.  We  reply,  that  we  fiiUy  believe 
in  gratuitous  justification  by  faith,  and  that  our  doctrine  only, 
requires  that  faith,  in  order  to  justify,  should  not  be  alone; 
but,  as  the  Westminster  Confession  speaks,  "  ever  be  accom- 
panied with  all  the  saving  graces,  yielding  obedience  to  the 
commands,  trembling  at  the  threatenings,  and  embracing  the 
promises  of  God,  fpr  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come."  Le- 
gal righteousness  is  unremitted  obedience  to  the  law  of  God 
from  the  commencement  of  moral  agency.  Hence  legal  justi- 
fication is  justification  on  the  ground  of  merit,  a  just  claim  on 
reward,  a  justification  to  which  no  one  who  has  ever  sinned 
can  have  any  title  whatever.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Paul 
tells  us,  Rom*  4:  6 — 8;  David,  Ps.  32,  describes  gracious  justi- 
fication, ^  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  forgiven,  whose 
sin  is  covered.    Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  im- 

f^uteth  not  iniquity,  and  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile " — 
remissness,  slackness,  sloth.]  At  no  height  of  holiness  to 
which  he  will  ever  attain  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  will  the 
pardoned  sinner  ever  forget,  that  lor  his  past  sins  he  deserves 
to  be  in  hell,  and  that  he  stands  by  faith  in  tbe  Lamb  of 
God,  that  bore  the  sin  of  the  world.  Forever  will  the  re- 
deemed of  Christ  sing, 

**  Should  my  tears  forever  flow, 
Should  my  zeal  no  languor  know, 
This  for  sin  could  not  atone ; 
Thou  must  save,  and  Thou  alone.'' 

9.  The  last  objection  which  we  shall  at  present  consider,  is, 
that  the  doctrine  of  this  article  does  away  the  need  of  Christ's 
continual  spiritual  £dd.  This  objection,  which  is  one  of  Dr. 
Beecher's,  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  the  sole  ground  of 
our  dependence  on  Christ,  is  pre^eut  sinfulness.  But  this  is 
not  our  view,  nor  is  it  the  view  of  most  evangelical  divines. 
The  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  all  creatures  are  dependent 
on  God  for  holiness,  free  agents  though  they  be;  and  that  the 
saints  will  be  everlastingly  kept  holy  in  heaven,  through  the 
indwelling  Spirit  of  Christ  To  be  consistent,  Dr.  Beecber 
must  maintain,  that  when  the  saints  get  to  heaven,  they  derive 
.no  more  spiriUial  supplies  in  the  way  oi  aid  from  tbe  Son  of 

God.    Thenceforward  they  ?ire  independent,  or  derive  ttieir 
aid  from  God  out  of  Christ,  whose  spiritual  connection  witk 
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them  it  sandered  forever.  But,  according  to  our  doctrine,  it 
will  be  eternally  true,  that  the  saints  will  be  bolj  throng 
their  oneness  in  the  participation  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Son 
of  God,  he  being  the  vine  and  they  the  branches.  And  fit  it 
is,  that  those  who  have  rinned,  should  everlastingly  stand  ac- 
cepted only  in  the  Beloved,  and  in  Him  receive  all  the  sancti- 
2"*  ing  influence,  and  joyous  communications  by  which  thej 
rever  go  onward  and  upward  in  holiness  and  bliss. 

Our  article  has  grown  on  our  hands  to  a  greater  length  than 
we  expected.  We  wished  to  remark  on  a  number  of  addi- 
tional topics— on  the  tendency  of  the  doctrine  wc  oppose,  to 
discourage  and  sadden  the  hearts  of  the  righteous  whom  God 
hath  not  made  sad, — on  its  adaptedness  to  nouosh  the  hopes  of 
hypocrites, — on  its  tendency  to  lead  sinners  to  return  to  the 
Lord,  like  treacherous  Judah,  feigiiedly,  and  not  with  all  the 
heart — and  oii  some  professed  principles  of  objectors,  which 
necessarily  involve  the  very  doctrine  they  deny. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  think  it  arrogant  to  say,  that  those 
who  venture  to  maintain,  that  the  many  passages  of  God's 
word,  which  in  so  strong  language  demand  the  whole  heart, 
in  order  to  acceptance,  are  to  be  taken  with  qualifications, 
are  solemnly  bound,  either  to  point  out  those  qualifications  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  not  merely  to  refer  us  to  the  deduc- 
tions of  a  doubtful  human  theology,— or  to  abandon  a  position 
apparently  so  dangerous  to  souls,  nor  continue  to  proclaim  a  doc- 
trine which  mars  the  Gospel,  and  in  principle  makes  void  the 
law.  If  the  Bible  can  be  shown  to  be  against  us,  we  trust  that 
we  shall  bow  with  humble  submission  to  its  authority,  nor  pro- 
ceed further  to  darken  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge. 
But  while  the  Bible  appears  plainly  to  teach  us  these  views, 
we  dare  not  abandon  them,  nor  dare  we  cease  proclaiming 
them,  though  all  the  Augustines,  Luthers,  Calvins,  Westminster 
Assemblies,  Theological  Seminaries,  and  learned  Theologians 
in  the  universe  were  against  us.  "  Let  God  be  true,  but  every 
man  a  liar."  But  it  is  delightful  to  us,  to  think,  that  however 
in  appearance  divided  on  this  great  subject,  the  church  of  the 
living  God  are  in  heart  and  aim  "perfectly  joined  together  in 
the  same  mind  and  in  the  same  judgment.''  May  God  hasteti 
the  day  when  the  wood,  hay  and  stubble  which  any  of  us 
may  have  unwittingly  placed  in  the  edifice  of  truth,  may  be 
burned  away  by  the  salutary  fires  of  faithful,  fraternal  discus- 
sion, and  naught  be  left  in  its  strong  and  beautiful  walls,  bat 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones. 
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ARTICLE  XV. 

Simplieity  of  Moral  Actions. 

By  tiie  Junior  Editor, 

The  greatest  differences  of  opinion  in  respect  to  religious 
ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship,  whether  we  assign  them  a 
place  within  the  territory  of  "unlearned  and  foolish  questions" 
or  upon  the  limits  of  "  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," 
are  equally  barren  of  all  important  logical  consequences,  and 
can  never  acquire  the  right  to  extend  themselves  into  the  do- 
maia  of  practical  theology.  However  prolific,  therefore, 
they  may  be  in  strife  and  commotion  upon  the  border-lands  of 
religion,  they  can  never  be  inconsistent  with  entire  harmony 
within  its  sacred  boundaries.  But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  such 
as  relate  to  the  nature  or  essential  properties  of  Moral 
Actions.  Originating,  as  they  do,  in  the  very  source  and  central 
life  of  moral  agency,  their  logical  consequences  must,  of  necessi- 
ty, sweep  the  whole  circle  of  ethical  science,  and  run  through  ev- 
ery individual  doctrine  "pertaining  to  life  and  godliness."  And 
whether  great  or  small  in  their  origin,  we  may  rationally  ex- 
pect that  they  will  pieserve  a  proportionate  magnitude 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  their  logical  extension.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  "  necqpsity  is  laid  upon  "  the  advocate 
and  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  the  simplicity  of  moral  actions, 
to  hold  views  almost  fundamentally  unlike  in  relation  to  the 
doctrines  of  faith  and  repentance,  the  conditions  of  pardon 
and  justification,  the  nature  and  possibility  of  sanctification, 
the  import  and  liabilities  of  sin  after  convei*sion,  and  in  fact 
in  relation  to  every  other  doctrine  that  at  all  involves  re- 
sponsible agency. 

Before  entering  directly  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question 
before  us,  we  beg  leave  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  slight  sur- 
vey of  the  most  important  of  these  differences. 

The  advocate  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration,  denying 
the  possibility  of  any  mean  between  an  action  wholly 
right,  and  an  action  wholly  wrong,  must  maintain,  that 
tl^e  tinner  in  the  very  instant  of  consecrating  himself 
to  God|  affects  a  total  change  in  bis  moral  character;  that 
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his  penitence  and  submission  are  then  unmin^ed  wifli 
impenitence  and  wilfulness,  and  his  faith  and  charity  unal- 
lojed  with  unbelief  and  selfishness;  and  that,  until  he 
lapses  from  that  state,  he  will  continue  to  be  as  free  from  all 
sin  as  before  entering  upon  it,  he  was  free  from  all  righteous- 
ness. His  opponent,  on  the  contrary,  conceiving  that  the  same 
action  may  be  both  right  and  wrong,  finds  no  logical  difficulty 
in  believing  that  every  virtue  which  adorns  the  christian  cha- 
racter, may  be  locked  in  deadly  strife,  or  friendly  greeting, 
with  a  kindred  vice;. and  consequently,  that  penitence  and 
impenitence,  submission  and  willfulness,  benevolence  and  self- 
ishness may  meet  in  the  very  act  of  consecration,  and  ever 
after,  till  the  triumph  of  the  dying  hour,  nestle  together  in  the 
,  same  bosom. 

The  opposing  kingdoms  of  absolute  right  and  absolute 
wrong,  according  to  the  former  theory,  are  separated  from  one 
another  only  by  a  mathematical  line;  and  it  is  but  the  act  of 
a  single  moment  to  efiect  a  total  transfer  of  our  governmental 
relations  and  allegiance.  The  latter  admits  of  no  such  pre- 
cise boundary,  but  requires  us  to  regard  them  rather,  like  the 
rival  empires  of  light  and  darkness,  as  gradually  melting  away 
into  each  other;  and  consequently,  allows  us  to  suppose,  that 
an  indefinite  period  may  be  consumed  in  passing  from  the 
unillumined  midnight  of  sin  to  the  ceaseless  noon  of  ^perfect 
love."  Nay,  strict  logic  has  nothing  to  oppose  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  we  may  linger  eternally  if  we  choose,  where  we  first 
meet  the  faintly  struggling  rays  of  approaching  twilight,  or 
where  light  and  darkness  are  combined  in  equal  ratio,  or  at 
any  other  point  between  the  exclij^ve  control  of  one  or  the 
other. 

Both  theories  admit,  that  repentance  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  justification.  But,  according  to  the  former,  where 
true  repentance  exists,  no  sin  is  ever  found;  consequently,  sin 
and  justification  can  never  meet  in  the  same  person  at  the 
same  time.  According  to  the  latter,  sin  either  is  or  may  be 
mixed  with  all  we  do.  If  it  is  mixed  with  all  we  do; 
it  is  plain,  that  we  must  either  be  justified  in  sin,  or  not 
justified  at  all.  If  it  may  be  mixed  with  all  we  do,  we 
must  conclude,  either  that  sin  is  not  inconsistent  with  ju^ 
tification,  or  that  true  repentance  is  not  inconsistent  with 
exposure  to  perdition. 

An  act  of  transgression  after  conversion,  according  to  the 
former  view,  implies  during  the  time  of  its  continuance,  an 
entire  suspension  of  all  right  choice  or  intention,  cancels  the 
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act  of  justification,  and  creates  a  real  exposure  to  the  con->' 
demnatory  sentence  of  the  divine  law.  According  to  the 
latter,  a  right  intention  once  formed,  lives  on  in  undiminished 
vigor  through  every  kind  of  sin,  lu&t  and  murder  not  ac- 
cepted; and  the'act  of  pardon  that  first  smiled  upon  its  happy 
birth,  '*  never  leaves  or  forsakes  it," 

The  adherent  of  one  view  must  maintain,  that  if  the  law  of 
God  is  ever  obeyed  at  all,  it  is  perfectly  obeyed;  and  that  en- 
tire consecration  is  the  verj'  starting  point  of  all  true  religion. 
The  adherent  of  the  opposite  view,  believing  that  true  relit- 
gion  may  commence  with  very  imperfect  obedience,  may  con- 
sistently enough  propose  to  himself  entire  consecration  as  the 
goal  of  bis  highest  earthly  attainment. 

Without  pursuing  this  parallel  further,  we  think  it  must  be 
already  suflSciently  evident  to  the  reader,  that  whichever  of 
these  theories  be  true,  the  other  must  be  dangerpusly,  if  not 
fundamentally  false.  Many  zealous  advocates  there  may  be> 
of  either  view,  who  can  satisfy  their  abhorrence  of  the  other, 
with  no  less  serious  an  imputation,  than  that  of  downright 
heresy.  But  even  these  are  not  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  regarding  their  opponents  as  heretics.  For  although  it 
is  true,  that  men's  lives  are  generally  worse  than  their  creeds, 
it  is  also  true,  that  in  many  cases  they  are  indefinitely  better. 
Nevertheless,  no  intelligent  Christian  who  has  well  considered 
the  relation  of  faith  to  practice,  can  contemplate  discrepancies 
of  such  vast  magnitude,  with  any  thing  like  indifference.  Here- 
sy in  the  creed,  naturally  and  unavoidably  tends  to  heresy  in 
the  heart;  and  every  lesser  error  in  exact  proportion  as  it  ap- 
proximates the  character  of  a  heresy,  tends  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, to  mar  the  beauty  and  synmietry  of  Christian  character,* 
and  poison  the  very  fountains  of  moral  life.  To  conclude, 
therefore,  because  a  tnily  orthodox  life  often  keeps  company 
with  a  heretical  creed,  and  vice  versa,  that  all  creeds  are  alike 
harmless,  is  as  egregious  folly  as  to  infer  from  the  fact,  that 
many  who  have  used  daily  and  in  large  quantity  both  rum  and 
tobacco,  have  lived  as  long  and  enjoyed  as  good  health  as  their 
temperate  neighbors;  that  narcotics  and  alcoholic  stimulants 
are  fraught  with  no  more  injury  to  the  human  system  than  cold 
water  and  wholesome  diet.  **A  form  of  sound  words"  can 
never  be  the  object  of  an  intelligent  sneer.  The  only  creed 
from  which  absolutely  no  injury  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  one 
which  quadrates  exactly  with  the  revelations  of  human  con- 
aciousness  and  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 

If  this  remark  be  true,  the  question  before  us  is  one  of 
32 
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fearfbl  importance.  And  die  effort  to  settle  it  is  not,  as  man j 
teem  to  suppose,  Kke  a  Tain  dispnte  whether  an  inagnificant 
branch  that  has  wandered  farthest  from  the  parent  trunk  and 
central  life  of  the  rine  shall  be  pruned  a^waj.  It  resem- 
bles rather  a  contest,  whether  a  main  branch  laden  with  rich 
and  purple  clusters,  or  fragrant  with  their  blooming  promiae, 
shall  give  place  to  a  graft  of  foreign  extraction,  whose  grapes 
**  Like  Dead  Sea  fniiu,  shall  tempt  the  eje ; 
Bat  torn  to  ashes  on  the  lips;** 

and  whose  poisonous  luxuriance  shall  at  length  render  sickly 
and  unproductive  all  that  remains  of  the  original  growth  of 
tfie  vine*  In  this  opinion  the  opponents  of  ^  Oberlin  dieology^ 
seem  to  concur.  Like  a  skilful  commander  who  discovers  a 
strong  post  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy,  which  must  be 
carried,  or  the  whole  field  lost,  tiiey  have  gradually  abated 
the  fuiy  of  their  attack  on  other  pmnts,  and  concentrated  their 
strongest  forces,  and  turned  their  deadliest  fire  upon  this. 
Our  mends  too  are  of  the  same  mind,  not  a  few  of  them  hav- 
ing expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see  a  more  extended  and 
thorough  discussion  of  this  subject  than  has  hitherto  been  at- 
tempted. And  in  fact,  any  one  can  see  at  a  glance,  that 
while  the  great  question,  whether  an  action  may  be  both  ri^bt 
and  wrong,  remains  unsettled,  controversy  on  other  questions 
growing  out  of  it,  though  protracted  endlessly,  can  lead  us  to 
MO  valuable  results.  They  all  presuppose,  and  musi  inevitably 
lead  back  to  this  question;  just  as  all  controversy  in  relation 
to  passive  regeneration,  absolute  decree*^,  election  and  repro- 
bation presuppose,  and  when  not  mere  dogmatizing  and  text- 
sparring,  must  lead  back  to  the  great  question  of  the  liberty  of 
the  human  will.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  plain,  that 
to  settle  this  one  question,  is  virtually  to  terminate  all  contro- 
versy along  the  wnole  line  of  its  logical  derivatives.  Obtain 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  simplicity  of  moral  action,  and  you 
have  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  oppoftite  theory,  and  need 
give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  its  branches.  Their 
speedy  decay  and  ultimate  disappearance  is  inevitable.  Ob- 
tain a  decision  in  favor  of  the  latter  theory,  and  an  equally 
oertain  and  speedy  mortality  must  seize  upon  all  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  former.  Thus  shall  we  despatch  at  a  single  blow, 
all  those  points  of  difference  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
together  with  many  additional  questions  inseperably  connected 
with  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  the  attainability  of  sanc- 
tification  in  the  present  life,  &:c. 

In  the  soundness  of  these  views,  we  seek  our  only  apology 
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for  bringing  this  subject  once  more  before  the  pablic*  And 
imposing  upon  the  reader  the  task  of  deriving  from  the  same 
source  an  answer  to  any  objections  he  may  feel  to  our  course^ 
and  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  we  have  called  him  to  the 
exercise  of  vigorous  thought,  rather  than  the  pleasures  of  a 
literary  banquet,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  discusaon  of  the 
.question  at  issue. 

What,  then,  is  a  moral  action}  A  definition  which  shall 
fully  answer  this  question,  it  is  obvious,  must  include  all  the 
essential  properties  of  a  moral  action,  and  exclude  every  thing 
else.  Nor  will  it  be  sufficient,  in  the  present  case,  to  satisfy 
our  own  mind,  that  we  have  discovered  in  books,  or  framed  for 
ourselves  such  a  definition.  We  must  also  satisfy  our  readers^ 
and  especially  such  as  are  opposed  to  the  doctrine  which  we 
are  advocating.  Otherwise  we  cannot  get  their  consent  to 
employ  it  as  an  axiom  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  nor 
hope  to  produce  a  rational  conviction  of  the  truth  of  our  de- 
ductions. 1$  there  in  our  standard  ethical  writers,  any  defini^ 
tion  of  a  moral  action,  the  correctness  and  adequacy  of  which 
is  acknowledged  by  both  parties  in  this  controversy?  If  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  past,  we  are  constrained  to  answer  this 
question  in  the  negative,  or,  at  least,  to  conclude  that  there  is 
none  which  has  been  strictly  adhered  to  at  all  times.  And, 
consequently,  we  are  not  entirely  certain,  that  select  whatever 
one  we  may,  even  though  found  in  every  treatise  on  moral 
philosophy  extant,  we  shall  encounter  no  opposition  in  making 
it  the  basis  of  our  argument.  But  if  there  is  no  complete  an- 
swer to  this  question,  which  has  obtained  universal  approba- 
tion, is  there  not  at  least  some  partial  one  that  has  been  thus 
fortunate?  Are  there  not  some  qualities,  which  by  universal 
consent  of  all  moral  philosophers  and  theologians,  have  been 
ascribed  to  a  moral  action?  To  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative,  would  be  to  cast  ^  ominous  conjecture "  over  the 
whole  field  of  ethical  inquiry,  and  to  convict  our  present  at- 
tempt, and  every  similar  one,  of  madness,  or  presumption* 
From  such  a  conclusion  every  truthful  mind  recoils  with  hor- 
ror, and  looks  with  instinctive  hope  to  both  speculation  and 
fact,  for  one  more  welcome  to  the  heart  Nor  does  it  look  in 
vain.  All  writers  on  morality  and  religion,  who  acknowledge 
the  reality  of  moral  agency  and  accountability,  whether  Pagan^ 
or  Christian^  have  concurred  in  the  following  account  of  a 
moral  action. 

1.  It  is  an  action,   of  which  it  can  be  rationally  iuiif\ 
that  it  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done.    Or^  which  amounts  to  \ 
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!tbe  same  thing,  it  is  an  action  which  a  moral  agent  maj  be 
justly  required  to  do,  or  forbear  doing. 

2.  It  is  an  action,  which  when  performed  may,  without  a 
"contradiction,  be  called  right  or  wrong. 

3.  It  is  an  action  for  which  the  agent  is  praise  or  blame- 
1  worthy,  and  therefore  justly  deserving  of  reward  or  punish- 
I  ment.     To  these  attributes  we  may  add  another  point  of  uni- 

j  Tersal  agreement,  which,  although  it  does  not,  properly  speak- 
l  ing,  contain  any  part  of  the  definition  of  a  moral  action,  will, 
'  nevertheless,  have  some  connection  with  our  future  inquiries: 
The  very  conception  of  a  moral  action  implies  the  existence 
of  moral  law,  and  a  knowledge  of  that  law,  more  or  less  per- 
fect, and  sonae  kind  of  ability  to  render  the  obedience  which 
it  requires.  This  principle,  however,  it  should  be  remarked, 
lies  on  the  confines  of  disputed  territory,  and  hence  has  ob- 
tained a  very  indefinite  enunciation. 

On  this  account  of  a  moral  action,  we  remark,  1.  That 
it  has  not  only  met  the  approbation  of  philosophers  and 
theologians,  but  hzis  likewise  obtained  the  perpetual  and 
universal  sanction  of  the  human  race,  not  even  accepting 
those  who  have  acknowledged  no  higher  law  of  human 
conduct,  than  the  impulse  of  sense.  All  who  have  ever 
translated  theii  moral  convictions  into  language  or  conduct, 
have  consciously  and  unconsciously  to  themselves,  agreed 
in  representing  a  moral  action  as  required  or  prohibited, 
right  or  wrong,  praise  or  blameworthy.  2.  Nor  has  this 
universal  agreement  resulted  from  some  fortunate  acci- 
dent, or  any  mere  contingency.  All  these  attributes  are 
implied  in  the  very  conception  of  responsible  agency,  and  this 
conception  is  as  unavoidable  as  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man intelligence.  This  universal  agreement,  therefore,  is 
grounded  in  a  necessity  as  absolute  as  the  judgment  that 
every  event  has  a  cause.  3.  We  may,  hence,  assume  these 
attributes  or  qualities  as  axioms,  or  first  principles  in 
this    discussion,  not    merely  on    the   ground  of    our    op- 

Eonent's  actual  consent,  but  on  the  infinitely  higher  ground  of 
is  unavoidable  consent,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ground  of  their 
absolute  truth.  Thus,  by  mutual  agreement  shall  we  make 
our  starting  point  in  the  same  conceptions,  and  if  our  logic  be 
accurate  in  all  its  deductions,  we  must  inevitably  at  len^h,  be 
found  on  the  same  side  of  the  great  question  before  us.  More- 
over, since  these  conceptions  are  absolute  truths,  the  conclusion 
at'which  we  shall  ultimately  arrive,  whatever  it  may  be,  must 
partake  of  the  same  character,  and  be  worthy  of  a  rational  and 
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undoubting  conviction.  4.  This  account  of  a  moral  action, 
as  we  have  already  intimated,  cannot  with  justice  aspire  to  the 
title  of  an  exact  and  adequate  definition.  It  does  not  with  suf- 
ficient clearness  insulate  a  moral  action  from  the  whole  com- 
plexus  of  mental  and  physical  phenomena  with  which  in  con- 
sciousness and  actual  life,  it  is  always  blended,  nor  express 
with  requisite  precision,  its  own  essential  nature  and  proper- 
tics  to  merit  that  high  title.  Yet  it  obviously  implies  such  a 
definition,  and  a  careful  analysis  cannot  fail  to  evolve  it.  *  If 
this  analysis  shall  be  successfully  completed,  and  the  result  be 
embodied  in  a  concise  expression,  we  shall  not  only  have  such 
a  definition  as  we  desire,  but  one  in  which  both  parties  are 
compelled  to  agree.     Let  us  now  enter  upon  this  analysis. 

I.  It  follows,  from  these  attributes  of  a  moral  action,  that 
it  must  be  a  free,  and  not  a  necessary  action.  An  action  is  f 
free,  when  the  agent  that  performed  it,  could  at  the  same  time,  j 
and  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  have  done  otherwise.  I  / 
An  action  is  necessary  when  the  agent  at  the  time  of  its  ^ 
performance,  and  in  precisely  the  same  circumstances, : 
could  not  have  done  in  any  respect  differently  from  what^y 
he  actually  did.  Thus,  when  an  incendiary  has  fired  a 
building — if  at  the  time  of  his  performing  this  deed,  there  was 
no  possibility  of  his  avoiding  it,  his  act  was  a  necessary  action. 
If  there  was  a  possibility  of  avoiding  it,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
free  action.  When  the  support  is  removed  from  a  building, 
if  there  is  any  possibility  of  its  remaining  stationary  in  the  at- 
mosphere, rising  upwards,  or  going  in  any  other  direction  than 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  its  motion  in  this  last  direc- 
tion is  a  free  action.  If  there  is  no  possibility  of  motion  in  any 
other  direction,  this  motion  must  be  regarded  as  necessary. 
Another  form  may  be  given  to  this  definition,  which  will  ex- 
hibit more  clearly  its  grounds,  and  make  its  application  to 
particular  phenomena  more  easy.  Premising,  that  for  every 
action  in  the  universe  there  are  two  indispensable  conditions, 
viz.,  1,  (he  existence  of  some  energy  or  power  to  act,  and  2, 
something  else  external  to  this  power  or  energy,  the  influence 
of  motives,  the  exertion  of  physical  forces,  or  whatever  else 
you  please,  that  in  some  way  becomes  the  occasion  of  its  ac- 
tion, we  may  thus  define  the  terms.  When  the  external  in- 
fluences, whether  they  be  motives  or  physical  forces,  which 
become  the  occasion  of  any  action,  so  determine  both  its  ex- 
istence and  all  its  qualities,  that  there  is  an  impossibility  of  its 
not  being  or  being  at  all  different  from  what  it  is,  this  action, 
when  referred  to  the  power  on  which  these  influences  operate, 
32* 
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is  called  a  necessary  action.  The  reverse  of  ibis  definition 
would  be  the  definition  of  a  free  action.  In  the  former  case 
the  external  influences  occasioning  action,  are  also  its  cause, 
cither  wholly  or  in  part;  and  the  power  to  which  it  is  imme- 
diately referred,  is  either  a  merely  passive  recipient  of  their 
causative  influence,  or  a  constrained  partner  in  the  production 
of  a  joint  effect,  there  being,  by  supposition,  no  possibility  of 
its  avoiding  this  partnership,  or  the  effect  to  which  it  gives 
existence.  In  the  latter  case,  the  influences  occasioning 
action,  are  neither  its  sole  cause,  nor  a  joint  cause  in  its  pro- 
duction— the  power  itself  on  which  they  operate,  bringing  it 
forth  from  the  bosom  of  its  own  inherent  energy,  and  that  too 
when  equally  able  to  do  far  otherwise.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  action  appears  in  the  agent,  as  an  effect  of  some  cause 
out  of  itself,  or  as  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  its  corre- 
lation with  such  a  causae;  and  before  you  have  its  whole  his- 
tory, you  must  trace  it  back  through  successive  links  of  caus- 
ation, perhaps  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  originating  cause  of  the  action  being  none  other 
than  the  power  of  which  it  is  a  phenomenon,  in  the  inherent 
causality  of  this  power,  you  have  a  full  explanation  of  its 
existence  and  all  its  characteristics. 

The  terms  liberty  and  necessity,  as  thus  defined,  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  barrier  as  high  and  impassable  as 
mutual  exclusion  and  perfect  contradiction  can  create.  It  is 
the  bight  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any  action  can  fall 
under  both  of  them.  To  say  of  any  act,  that  it  is  free,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say  that  it  is  not  necessary,  and  to  say  that  it 
is  necessary,  is  the  same  as  to  say  that  it  is  not  free.  And 
this  is  equally  true,  whether  that  action  be  produced  by 
^  moral  causes"  or  "  natural  causes,"  by  mental  or  material, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  rational  or  irrational  divine  or  hu- 
man. Again,  these  definitions  include  all  actions  possible  and 
conceivable.  Whatever  has,  or  can  take  place  in  the  whole 
universe  of  matter  or  mind,  must  of  necessity  be  either  an 
avoidable  or  an  unavoidable  event,  an  action,  free  or  neces- 
sary. 

The  question  now  arises,  where  shall  we  place  a  moral 
action?  Does  it  belong  to  the  category  of  freedom,  or  to  that 
of  necessity?  To  this  we  answer,  that  if  you  place  it  under 
the  category  of  necessity,  there  is  not  a  single  mark  of  a  moral 
action,  that  can  be  rationally  applied  to  it.  You  can  neither 
say  of  it,  that  it  ought  to  be  done,  or  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
done,  that  it  is  right  or  wrong,  or  that  the  agent  of  it  i'' 
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deserving  of  either  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punishment. 
So  obvious  is    the   truth  of  this   proposition,  that  it  may^ 
well  be    doubted,  whether  any  well  balanced  mind  unac«] 
quainted    with    the   aberrations    of    necessitarian    philoso-  \ 
phy,  would  even  suspect,  that  the  opposite  had  ever  been  ( 
maintained.     Nor,  with  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  before  us,  > 
can  we  avoid  feeling,  that  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  it,  bor- 
ders closely  upon  the  ludicrous.     It  seems  to  us  like  attempting 
to  prove  that  ^plus  2  cannot  equal  6.   Nevertheless,  a  proper 
respect  for  the  many  learned  and  truly  pious  men,  who  differ 
from  us,  requires  that  we  should  attempt  this  demonstration. 

1.  In  the  first  place  then,  we  remark,  that  if  there  be  in 
the  universe,  no  such  thing  as  a  free  action,  to  say  of  any  ac- 
tion whatever,  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  done,  is  to  say 
that  an  event  ought  to  have  been  produced,  for  which  there 
was  no  cause.  If  we  ground  the  necessity  of  the  actions  of 
any  agent  wholly  on  influences  external  to  himself,  we  flatly 
contradict  ourselves  in  saying,  that  there  is  in  the  possession 
of  that  agent,  any  causative  power  to  resist  those  influences, 
or  do  otherwise  than  at  all  times  he  actually  does.  It  would 
be  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  external  influences  are  the 
sole  cause  of  the  action,  and  that  the  agent  is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  action,  or  to  affirm  of  the  agent  that  he  is  both  active  and 
passive,  and  of  the  external  influences  that  they  are,  and  are 
not  causative  at  one  and  the  same  time, 

If  we  ground  the  necessity  of  the  actions  of  any  a^ent  in 
the  correlation  of  his  constitutional  susceptibilities,  with  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  it  is  equally  absurd  and  contradicto- 
ry to  say,  that  he  has  in  possession  any  causative  energy  to  do 
otherwise  than  he  does.  For  if  he  had  such  energy  his  ac- 
tions would  not  be  necessary,  but  free;  and  this  correlation 
would  not  be  their  necessitating  ground,  since,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  are  free,  no  such  ground  is  conceivable. 

Whatever  we  conceive  to  be  the  ground  of  the  actions  of 
any  necessary  agent,  we  cannot  avoid  contradicting  ourselves 
if  we  say  that  that  agent  had  any  causative  energy  to  avoid 
any  act  that  he  has  performed.  For  if  he  had  any  such  caus- 
ative energy,  his  actions  would  not  be  necessary. 

On  the  supposition  therefore,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  free  action  in  the  universe,  it  is  true  of  every  agent,  pow- 
er, and  faculty  in  existence,  that  they  have  in  possession  no 
causative  power  to  do  otherwise  than  they  always  actually 
do.  Now  it  is  a  .universal  and  necessary  affirmation  of  rea- 
son, that  no  event  can  ever  take  place,  for  which  there  is  not 
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j    an  adequate  cause.     Consequently,  on  the  hypothesis  of  uni- 

:    vcrsal  necessity,  to  say  of  any  agent,  that  he  ought  to  have 

I     avoided  any  act  which  he  has  performed,  or  performed  any 

■     which  he  has  avoided,  is  to  say  that  he  ought  to  have  given 

:    actual  matter  of  fact  demonstration  of  the  absurd  proposition 

.   that  an  event  can  take  place  independently  of  any  cause,  in 

other  words,  that  the  most  plain  and  positive  affirmation  of 

reason  is  a  downright  falsehood. 

But  we  have  not  yet  fathomed  the  depths  of  this  ahsurdity. 
The  necessitating  cause  of  the  actions  of  any  finite  agent,  ac- 
cording to  the  supposition,  is  found  either  in  influences  whol- 
ly external  to  himself,  or  in  the  correlation  of  such  influences 
with  his  constitutional  susceptibilities.     But  these  influences 
and  this  correlation  did  not  create  themselves;  on  the  con- 
trary, according  to  the  theory  of  universal  necessity,  they 
had  no  hand  in  their  own  creation,  and  to  be  accounted  for 
must  be  traced  to  some  higher  influences,  correlation,  or  some 
other  ground  necessitating   their  existence.     But  when  we 
have  arrived  at  this  ground,  it  as  much  needs  to  be  explained 
as  themselves,  and  so  on  till  we  are  necessarily  driven  at  length 
to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty.     We  do  not  at  present  choose 
to  inquire  whether  the  theory  of  necessity  would  not  compel 
us  to  go  even  farther  back  than  this.     We  will  here  make  an 
arbitrary  pause,  and  contemplate  for  a  moment  every  finite 
action  as  a  link  in  a  series  of  actions,  which  at  length  connect 
themselves  to  the  causative  power  of  the  Deity.     On  this  sup- 
position, to  require  of  any  finite  agent  to  do  differently  from 
I  what  he  does,  is  to  require  him  to  resist  and  overcome  a  caus- 
[  ative  influence  derived  from-  God,  in  other  words,  to  resist  and 
-overcome  Omnipotence  itself!  and  that  too  when  he  cannot 
;  be  conceived,  without  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  have  in  pos- 
/  V  session  any  causative  energy  adequate  even  to  make  the  at- 
I     "tempt!     The  theory,  as  we  have  just  proved,  does  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  that  any  finite  action  is  possible  which   is   not 
virtually  the  action  of  that  same  Omnipotence  which  is  to  be 
overcome.     Thus  we  have  no  cause  at  all  bound  to  overcome 
•     an  Omnipotent  cause;  an  agent  that  can  perform  no  action 
L .  that  is  not  virtually  God's  action,  bound  to  perform  one  which 
I  is  so  far  from  being  God's  action,  that  the  very  object  of  its 
^  appearance  in  the  world  is  to  wage  an  exterminating  war  up- 
,  on  one  or  more  of  his  actions;  a  merely  passive  instrumen 
,  in  the  divine  hand,  that  can  move  only  where  and  as  that  banc 
/  moves,  bound  to  move  differently,  and  make  successful  resis 
i     tance  to  the  all-powerful  will  on  whose  volitions  the  movement^' 
of  that  hand  d  ^ppn^  t 
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Again,  since  on  the  hypothesis  of  universal  necessity  all  ac-% 
tions  of  finite  beings  are  only  projections  of  God's  acliond;\\ 
and  consequently,  since  to  require  in  any  instance  action  dif-\^ 
ferent  from  what  fact  shall  exhibit,  is  to  require  no  cause  to 
resist  and  overcome  Omnipotence,  there  can  be  n6  greater 
absurdity  in  requiring  one  finite  effect  than  another.  For  all 
alike  suppose  infinite  power  subdued ;  and  no  possible  addition 
of  the  finite  can  make  that  conquest  a  whit  more  difficult. 
Hence  on  this  hypothesis,  we  may  as  rationally  be  required  to 
extinguish  the  volcanoes  of  the  moon,  or  crush  the  rings  of 
Saturn,  as  to  pick  up  a  pin,  when  we  shall  not  do  so,  or  turn 
aside  a  dagger  from  our  neighbor's  breast,  when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  it  will  reach  his  heart.  Not  to  have  indulged  passion 
when  we  did  indulge  it,  not  to  have  lied,  sworn,  stolen,  or  com- 
mitted murder  when  we  did  so,  was  just  as  impossible  as  to 
have  created  or  blotted  out  a  universe.  Both  infinitely  trans- 
cend our  ability  or  rather  our  no-ability^  and,  consequently, 
one  can  be  required  with  no  greater  show  of  reason  than  the 
other. 

Once  more,  as  reason  can  find  no  ground  for  requiring  of 
any  finite  agent  an  event  however  small,  different  from  what 
fact  shall  eriiibit,  that  will  not  be  equally  valid  for  requiring 
of  the  same  agent  any  other  event  no  matter  how  great;  so  it 
can  find  no  ground  for  making  the  actions  of  one  class  of 
agents,  and  powers,  the  subject  of  requirement  and  prohibition, 
that  will  not  also  be  valid  for  making  the  actions  of  all  agents 
and  powers  in  existence  the  subject  of  requirement  and  pro-, 
hibition.     For  the  supposition  of  action  on  the  theatre  of  the  s 
material  universe  different  from  what  we  see,  is  no  more  ab-( 
surd  and  contradictory  to  the  hypothesis  of  universal  necessi*  / 
ty,  than  on  the  theatre  of  human  consciousness,  or  ajnid  the  * 
powers  of  animal  life.     Both  alike  set  forth  that  absolute  im- 
potence subdues  absolute  Ornmpotence.     And  hence  we  may 
as  rationally  affirm  that  the.  needle  ought  to  point  to  the  south 
pole,  streams  roll  back  upon  their  fountains,  or  stones,  unsup-  . 
ported,  remain  in  the  air,  as  to  say  that  a  miser  ought  to  be 
munificent,  a  cruel  and  relentless  tyrant  compassionate,  or  a 
selfish  man  benevolent.     We  may  as  well  say  that  the  light- 
ning ought  not  to  blast  the  mountain  pine,  or  the  volcano 
whelin  the  flourishing  city;  as  to  say  that  an  avaricious  and 
revengefal  man  ought  not  to  plot  the  death  of  the  unwary 
traveler,  or  the  drunkard  gratify  his  beastly  appetite  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  health,  domestic  felicity,  and  eternal  salvation. 

Now  in  the  sacred  name  of  reason,  we  ask,  can  such  legis- 
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latioD  coiBC  from  thethroneofinfinite  lore  and  justice?  Ner- 
er!  no,  neverl  And  should  the  staunchest  necessitarian  ia 
the  land,  even  though  most  venerable  in  years,  and  most  no- 
ted for  active  benevolence  and  ardent  piety,  assure  us  on  bid 
solemn  oath,  that  such  is  his  firm  belief,  we  should  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  say  that  he  either  did  not  understand  tho 
full  import  of  bis  own  words,  or  else  was  guilty  of  downright 
falsehood.  What!  believe  that  no  cause  can  justly  hp  re* 
quired  to  subdue  an  omnipotent  cause.  It 's  a  He.  In  reas- 
oa^s  name  it^s  a  lie.  No  sane  man  can  any  more  believe  suck 
a  proposition,  than  that  two  straight  lines  can  enclose  a  por> 
iion  of  space. 

,'  It  is  just  as  plain  that  there  can  be  no  obligation  to  do  what 
we  shall  do,  or  to  forbear  doihg  what  we  shall  not  do*     For 

'  there  is  an  impossibility  as  great  as  the  difference  between  in- 
finity and  nothing  can  create  that  we  should  not  comply  with 
such  obligation  in  all  cases. 

2.  But  where  there  is  no  obligation  to  perform  a  given  act 
there-  can  be  nothing  morally  wrong  in  not  performing  it;  and 
where  there  is  no  obligation  not  to  perform  a  given  act  there 
can  be  no  moral  wrong  in  performing.  For  example: — 
If  we  are  under  no  obligation  to  blot  out  a  constellation  from 
the  zodiac,  there  can  be  no  wrong  in  not  dmng  it;  and  if  we 
are  under  no  obligation  to  stop  the  process  of  thinking,  there 
can  be  no  wrong  in  continuing  it.  But  we  have  just  proved 
that  on  the  hypothesis  of  universal  necessity,  no  finite  being 
can  be  under  obligation  to  perform  any  act  which  he  does  not 
perform,  or  to  omit  any  which  he  does.  Consequently  no  ac- 
tion of  any  created  being  can  ever  rationally  be  called  a  wrong 
action.  Sin  never  has  entered  or  can  enter  into  the  created 
universe,  for  no  obligation  therein  ever  has  been  or  can  be  vi- 
olated. We  have  also  shown  that  there  can  be  no  obligation 
to  do  what  absolute  necessity  compells,  and  hence  it  is  further 
evident  that  no  action  appearing  on  the  stage  of  the  created 
universe  can  ever  rationally  be  called  right,  for  no  obligation 
has  ever  been  complied  with. 

Indepedentlyof  this  argument  we  mightshowby  a  process  of 
reasoning  entirely  similar  to  that  employed  above,  that  if  any 
action  of  any  finite  being  is  justly  entitled  to  the  epithet  of 
right  or  wrong,  on  the  same  ground  every  other  action  of  that 
saiae  agent,  and  all  acts  of  all  created,  or  yet  to  be  created 
agents,  rational  or  irrational,  conscious  or  unconscioiis 
are  justly  entitled  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  same  ep- 
ithets? and  consequently,  that  &e  ravages  of  the  whirlwind 
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and  ^occo  are  as  high  evidences  of  moral  wrong,  as  the  des- 
olations of  war  and  slavery;  and  the  benignant  influences  of 
tkrarming  suns  and  fertilizing  showers,  refreshing  breezes  and 
Balming  fragrance,  as  well  deserve  the  name  of  right,  as  tho 
8clf-den jing  labors  of  St.  Paul  and  John  Howard. 

3.  Right  and  wrong — an  obligatory  rule  obeyed  or  violated  1 
— are  the  necessary  antecedents,  and  only  rational  basis  of  \ 
praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punishment.  And  hence  it  is  r 
farther  evident  that,  on  the  theory  of  universal  necessity,  no  ac-  \ 
lion  whatever  can  render  the  agent  deserving  of  either  praise  • 
or  blame,  reward  or  punishment  The  same  conclusion  might 
Be  established  on  independent  grounds.  It  might  be  shown, 
that  as  the  conception  of  flie  opposite  of  any  act,  according 
to  this  hypothesis  necessarily  involves  the  conception  of  an 
exertion  produced  without  any  causative  energy,  that  shall 
prove  more  potent  than  the  fiat  of  the  Almighty;  so  to  blame 
or  punish  any  finite  agent  for  performing  or  not  performing 
any  action,  would  be  to  blame  and  punish  absolute  impotence 
for  not  becoming  the  god  of  God,  and  giving  demonstration  of 
an  impossibility  and  absurdity  for  which  the  ravings  of  luna- 
cy can  furnish  no  equal;  that  if  the  acitions  of  any  one  created 
agent  may  be  punished,  so  may  the  actions  of  every  other  be 
punished  on  the  same,  ground;  that  if  the  least  degree  of  pun- 
ishment conceivable^  may  be  inflicted  in  any  case,  the  highest 
degree  may  as  rationally  be  inflicted  in  the  same  case,  and  in 
any  other  case  where  there  is  a  sensibility  to  prey  upon;  that 
consequently  lions,  tigers,  and  hyenas  may  be  sent  to  as  deep 
a  hell  for  giving  sanguinary  indulgence  to  their  natural  pro- 
pensities, as  Nero  and  Caligula;  that  Voltaire  may  be  as  justly 
damned  for  not  passing  through  the  inane  space  that  inter- 
vened between  him  and  the  planet  Sirius,  as  for  not  believing 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and  a  thousand  other  things  equal- 
ly shocking  and  monstrous. 

But  we  cannot  stop  here.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of 
universal  necessity  God  himself  is  as  destitute  of  any  causative 
energy  to  do  otherwise  than  he  always  does,  as  the  meanest 
creatures  of  his  power.  And  all  his  actions  as  well  as  theirs, 
must  be  traced  to  some  higher  ground  necessitating  their  ex- 
istence. What  that  higher  ground  may  be,  or  whether  there 
is  not  an  absurdity  involved  in  its  very  conception,  it  does  not 
lie  within  our  present  design  to  inquire.  Our  only  concern  is 
with  the  conclusion  that  the  theory  of  universal  necessity 
furnishes  us,  viz;  that  the  Deity,  while  he  is  the  staple  to 
which  every  chain  of  finite  agency  is  connected,  is  also 
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bitnself  inseparablj  attached  to  absolute  fatalitj.  His  ac- 
tions therefore  can  no  more  be  a  proper  object  of  require- 
ment or  prohibition,*  of  praise  or  blame  than  the  actions  of 
finite  beings.  Consequently,  reason,  when  she  instinctively 
veils  her  face  in  his  presence  and  falls  prostrate  at  his  feet,  in 
humble  adoration  and  devout  thanksgiving,  is  practising  a  gross 
delusion  upon  herself.  There  is  no  possible  basis  for  worship. 
God  is  neither  holy  nor  unholy,  for  his  conduct  is  neither  right 
nor  wrong.  He  is  not  deserving  of  praise,  for  he  has  done 
nothing  praiseworthy.  Consequently  there  is  no  basis  for 
veneration,  or  thanksgiving,  or  room  for  the  exercise  of  any 
sentiment  connected  with  religious  worship.  The  whole  world 
of  religion  therefore  is  fallen  away  and  lost;  and  with  it  all  idea 
of  moral  government,  of  right  and  wrong  of  justice  and  injus- 
tice, of  reward  and  punishment  is  torn  away  from  the  bleeding 
heart.  God  and  all  his  creatures  are  the  irresponsible  slaves 
of  super-omnipotent  fate;  and  ifthey  think  themselves  free  and 
responsible,  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  a  wild  caprice  of  that  same 
fatality.  What  an  idea  this  of  the  moral  universe!  God, 
without  any  power  of  doing  otherwise,  when  the  period  pre- 
ordained by  fate  had  fully  come, "  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;"  made  in  his  own  image  after  his  own  likeness,  a  pair 
of  happy  rationals,  and  placed  them  in  a  delightful  garden; 
conditioned  their  continuance  in  that  garden,  and  the  char- 
acter and  happiness  of  their  unborn  offspring  upon  abstinence 
from  the  fruit  of  a  forbidden  tree;  soon  after  secured  their 
transgression  of  this  prohibition  by  the  agency  of  a  dark-mind- 
ed demon  that  he  had  aforetime  prepared  for  this  very  purpose; 
doomed  this  demon  to  "pains  unfelt  before,"  for  his  unavoidable 
agency  or  instrumentality  in  their  temptation,  and  our  unhap- 
py progenitors  to  hard  labor  and  sore  travail  and  "  the  ven- 
geance of  eternal  fire"  for  yielding  to  it,  when  there  was  an 
infinite  impossibility  of  their  doing  otherwise;  imposes  upon 
all  mankind  a  law  of  universal  and  perfect  love,  and  since  our 
Mother  Eve  attempted  to  purchase  knowledge  by  the  price 
of  faith  and  innocence,  has  made  transgression  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  an  unavoidable  nescssity ;  in  each  succeeding  age  of 
the  world's  history  has  brought  into  existence  and  nourished  a 
host  of  slanderers,  liars,  theives,  murderers,  oppressors  and  cru- 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  there  is  any  other  being  who  may  impose  a 
law  upon  €rod.  That  were  absurd.  Tet  his  own  Reason  may,  and  in  fact  most. 
For  otherwise  he  wonld  not  be  a  moral  agent  Where  there  is  no  obUgatioa» 
there  can  bo  no  yirtae  or  sin— and  where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  obli- 
gation. 
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el  tjmuUs,  to  prey  apon  mankmd  and  one  ano&er;  and  then 
shuffled  them  off  the  stage  of  life  into  the  pit  of  endless  despair 
for  unarcndablj  fulfilling  their  destiny;  thinks  himself  holy 
when  he  has  no  moral  character  whatever;  makes  mankind 
think  themselves  free  agents  when  the  exact  opposite  is  the 
truth, — under  moral  obligation  when  the  thing  is  impossible 
and  ihe  word  without  a  meaning;  distracts  them  with  vain 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  and  torments  them  by  the  lashes  of 
coiiscience,  when  its  whole  function  may  be  resolved  into  of- 
ficious folly  and  unmeaning  cruelty;  in  a  word,  is  himself  a  wild 
chaos  ofjarring  attributes,  and  makes  an  unceasing  and  univer- 
sal^^hubbub  wild"  of  contradiction^  absurdity,  and  malignity. 
Blasphemy!  horrible  blasphemy!  and  yet  a  plain,  unvarnished 
statement  of  necessitarian  ethics. 

Necessitarians  have  with  much  labor  and  a  great  deal 
of  misapplied  ingenuity,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
evasions  which  they  never  fail  to  oppose  to  these  troub- 
lesome consequences  of  their  theory.  We  feel  no  little  em- 
barrassment in  attempting  to  state  these  evasions  in  this  place* 
For  we  are  apprehensive  that,  however  fidrly  we  may  do  so, 
we  shall  not  entirely  escape  the  charge  of  misrepresentation. 
Placed  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  definitions  and  reasonings, 
and  stript  of  their  ambiguous  covering,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
introduce  their  execrable  shapes  to  the  reader,  as  the  verita^e  ' 
mental  offspring  of  the  learned  and  pious  men  whom  the  whole 
church  delight  to  honor.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  pass  them 
without  notice,  this  neglect  will  be  attriDuted  to  some  lurking 
fear  of  their  potency.  We  have  no  choice  left  us  therefore 
but  to  state  and  reply,  to  them. 

That  we  may  present  them  in  all  their  force  we  will 
lay  before  the  reader  .the  leading  distinctions  on  which  they' 
are  founded. 

1.  They  insist. much  on  a  distinction  between  ^natural 
causes,"  and  ^^  moral  causes.^'  Bj  natural  causes  they  moan 
physical  forces;  by  moral  causes  they  mean  motives,  or  ''  that 
which  moves,'  excites,  or  invites  the  mind  to  volition."  The 
strength  of  a  motive,  that- is,  its  causative  force,  is  its 
^  tendency  4}r  adwmtage  to  move  or  exciteTEe  will,  previous ,  to 
^e  effect,  or  to  the  act  of .  tiie  will  excited."  This  previous 
tendency  is  converlable  with'  that  which  is  capable  of  appear- 
ing most  agreeable  to  the  r  mind*  The  col'relation  of  ,the 
«tri0&g6StxBotrve  with. tii& mind :remilts  in  flie  ^highest  s^eipise 
^f  tbe  agreesbkr,^'  wfaidi  iattke jaae  thiftg  as  choice. 

Tiley£(>ldasfinIkiy«9ralr9elrre%thatoBa1lge^ti4  re3poj|#le 
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for  an  J  action  which  is  the  immediate  efiect  of  nataral  caoset: 
for,  say  thej,  whether  that  agent  be  rational  or  irrational,  those 
actions  are  produced  mther  withoat  or  contrary  to  choice  or 
▼olition,  and  so  can  never  rationally  be  charged  to  his  accoont* 
On  the  other  hand  they  maintain,  that  an  agent  who  has  rea- 
son and  conscience,  and  can  distinguish  what  he  ought  from 
what  he  ought  not  to  do,  may  justly  be  held  responsible  for  all 
those  acts  which  result  immediately  from  the  moral  causes  which 
influence  him:  for  the  good  reason,  they  tell  us,  that  all  such 
actions  are  intelligently  performed  and  perfectly  voluntary* 
The  agent  unconstrained  and  unimpeded  by  any  phyrical 
force,  selects  whatever  end  pleases  him  best,  or  rather,  his  be- 
ing pleased  with,  and  selecting  an  end  are  the  same  thing. 
Moreover,  in  selecting  that  end  he  knows  whetherTib  choice 
is  required  or  prohibited  by  the  moral  law^  And  besides,  if 
paralysis  or  any  other  contingency  shall  prevent  the  execution 
of  any  design,  the  agent  is  no  less  virtuous  or  vicious  on  that 
account;  and  if  overmastering  physical  force  shall,  thrust  his 
hand  into  a  neighbor's  face,  or  urge  it  on  to  the  execution  of 
tome  valuable  deed,  he  inciirs  neither  praisje  or  censure  there- 
by. In  short,  they  say,  nothing  but  intelligent  and  voluntary 
conduct  of  a  moral  agent.can  be  the  subject  of  moral  charac- 
ter, and  they  ask  with  an  air  of  triumph .  who  can  say  less  or 
more  and  speak  truly?  That  this  appears,  to  a  superficial 
view,  much  like  a  true  account  of  the  matter,  cannot  be  d^ 
nied;  and  it  is  in  ccyiscfqijience  of  this  similarity,  we  have  no 
doubt,  that  necessitarian  ethics  have  so  long  held  a  place  in 
the  church  and  received  the  hearty  patronage  and  support  of 
her  moat  learned  £^nd  pious  ministers.  '  ^'A  moral  agent  is  held 
responsible  only  for  his  intelligent  choices^  and  their  unimpeded 
effects.^  All  true  enough.  The  advocate  of  ab3olute  freedom 
could  say  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  strange  then  that  the  de- 
mon of  necessity  wrapped  in  this  angel  covering  should  have 
deceived  the  peasant  and  the  philosopher  alike  for  so  mimy  ' 
years.  But  the  answer  to  a  single  question  we  think  will  doff 
this  disguise: — ^Do  these  "voluntary  acts  of  amoral  agent  in- 
telligently performed"  belong  to  the  category  of  necessity,  or 
do  they  not?  To  say  that  they  do  not,  i3  to  abandon  thethe- 
onr  of  universal  necessity  and  take  libertarian  ground.  For 
this  theory  teaches  that  no  different^  constitutional  suscep- 
tibilities are  possible  in  anv  case  or  at  any  time;  that  no  dif- 
ferent obiect^  could  have  been  corTeJat^d  with^them^-  or  en- 
dowed with  any  other  **  previous  advantage  or  tendency"  io 
move  desire^  thatoodiQerent^^  tense  of  the  ajgre^able!'  or 
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choice  ccmld  hare  followed  from  this  correlation;  that  no  dUP* 
ferentYoUtions  could  fa^ve  proceeded  from  this  choice;  that 
no  different  muscular  action  could  have  resulted  from  these 
volitions;  and  that  no  different  views  of  duty,  practical  judg« 
meats,  or  exercise  of  consciousness    were    possible.      The 
question,  therefore,  whether    the  causes    of  these  ^volun- 
tarj  actions,^'  thus  systematically    placed  under  the  cate- 
gory of  necessity,  are  natural  or  moral,  is  entirely  unimpor- 
tant; and  the  fact  that  they  are  voluntary^  which   means  no 
more  than  that  they  are  acts  of  what  is  called  will,  is  equal- 
ly unimportant.    To  suppose  that  any  other  choice  was  pos-  y 
rible  at  any  period  during  the  life  of  any  moral  agent,  than  \ 
those  which  he  has  made,  is  to  suppose  that  an  event  could 
have  taken  place  for  which  there  was  no  ''moral  cause,"  that  ' 
is  to  say,  since  none  but  moral  causes  can  produce  choice,  for 
which  there  was  no  cause  at  all.     To  say  therefore  that  any 
such  choice  ought  to  have  been  made,  is  to  shoulder  all  the 
monstrous  absudities  which  we  have  derived  from   tfie  neces- 
sitarian theory — that  no  cause  should  produce  an  event— con- 
quer omnipotence,  &c.     Then  what  is  gained  by  the  distinc- 
tion?   Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.     It  has  relieved  the  mat- 
ter of  no  difficulty,andhasearnedfor  itself  no  better  title  than 
that  of  shaHow  sophistry  and  ridiculous  nonsense*    Illustration 
seldom  makes  philosophical  conceptions  plainer.  Yet  we  hope 
one  may  shed  some  light  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  evasion  un- 
der consideration.  No  one,  not  even  the  necessitarian  himself, 
supposes  that  the  ocean  is  responsible  for  those  agitations  on 
its  surface,  that  strew  its  shore  with  wrecks,  and  prove  often- 
times so  fatal  to  human  life  and  happiness.    Let  us  suppose 
tiiat  this  same  ocean  is  endowed  with  such  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibilities that  the  winds  no  longer  roll  up  its  mountain  bil- 
lows by  virtue  of  physical  force  unconsciously  exerted,  but 
that  the  motion  of  these  winds,  in  consequence  of  some  previ" 
0US  tendency  they  have,  excite  wave-making  4^^s  in .  the 
ocean;  that  these  desires  either  of  themselves  or  by  exciting 
a  necessary  vis  volendi  fassinto  or  become  waves;  that  there  is 
a  consciousness  of  all  this  wild  operation;  a  knowledge  of  the 
mischief  that  may  result  from  it,  and  a  conviction  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  a  supposed  rule  of  duty.    Now  has  the  addition  of  this 
power  offeeling  or  willing,  and  knowing  made  the  ocean  any 
more  rationally  a  subject  of  moral  obligation  than  it  was  before? 
If  so,  on  what  ground?    ''On  this  good  ground,"  savs  the  ne- 
cessitarian, "  tlmt  it  now  acts  voluntarily  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge i^  what  it  ott^t  to  do."    But  let  it  be  remend>er€>d  timt 
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sccofdiDg  to  die  scheme  of  necesrity .  tAew  winds  and  no  other* 
ciould  hlow  upon  these  and  no  other  cqpstitutional  susceptibil- 
ities; that  no  other  wavetdesires  or  wave-choices  and  wave* 
could  by  any  possibility  ensue*  It  is  just  as  absurd  therefore 
to  suppose  that  there  should  be  in  this  case  a  ware  less  or 
more,  containing  a  drop  more  or  less  of  water,  and  resulting; 
in  any  less  destruction  of  life  and  property,  than  when,  the 
whole  is  the  immediate  result  of  physical  law  and  agtoey ;  and 
the  requirement  that  the  ocean  should  preserve  a  perpetual 
calm  is  just  as  nonsensical*  Not  unlike  die  evasion  just  exam* 
iaed  is  the  following. 

Si.  In  order  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  an  action  it  is 
not  necessary  to  know  what  kind  of  a  cause  produced  it.  What 
it  is  in  itself  is  a  sufficient  basis  of  decision*  Strange!  Can 
the  knowledge  of  an  act  be  separated  from  that  of  the  actor? 
To  say  that  an  action  is  intelligent^  if  our  language  means  any 
thing,  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  action  of  an  intelligent  agent;  to 
say  that  it  is  voluntary^  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  volunt£ury 
agent;  to  say  that  it  is/rce,  is  to  say  that  it  is  the  act  of  a  free 
agent;  and,  in  general,  whatever  attribute  you  ascribe  to  an 
action,  you  do  in  fact  ascribe  the  same  to  the  actor;  or  rather 
you  transfer  it  from  the  actor  to  his  action.  The  esserUial 
characteristics  of  the  one  are  derived  from  the  other,  and  so 
are  the  accidents  and  fluctuating  properties.  To  affirm  tiie 
opposite,  would  be  to  say  that  an,  event  could  make  a  charac- 
ter for  itself,  which  is  absurd.  Necessitarians  themselves  ad- 
mit the  pertinence  of  the  inquiry,  whether  an  agent  be  ratioi^ 
al  and  voluntary.  They  would  not  praise  or  blame  the  actioa 
of  a  mad-man  however  seeming  intelligent,  nor  would  they 
praise  or  blame  the  action  of  an  involuntary  agent,  howevee 
beneficial  or  injurious.  Their  proposition  Uierefore  if  stated 
as  an  universal  one,  is  false,  since  by  their  own  showt 
ing  it  admits  of  at  least  two  exceptions.  And  if  it  admits 
of  these  exceptions,  on  what  ground  can  they  say  that 
in  order  to  praise  or  blame  an  action,  it  does  not  concern  u&> 
to  know  whether  the  agent  is  free  or  necessary?  Their  prop- 
osition is  not  only  false,  but  its  application  is  both  arbitrary  and 
ridiculous.  Can  it  ever  be  thought  a  matter  of  no  eonae^ 
quence  in  awarding  praise  or  blame  to  an  agent,  to  know 
whether  it  was  perfectly/  possible^  or  injmitely  imposs^Hle  that 
he  should  have  done  differently?  The  fact  is,  the  subter* 
fuge  confesses  its  own  weakness  and  stabs  itself  to  the  hec^<^ 

\  There  is  another  distinction  equc^y  frivolous,  on  which  . 
a^ressitariaiift  ring  perpetual  changes.    ^^An  agefit,''  say  they,, 
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it  naturally  able  to  perforai  an  action,  when  he  has  all  the  na- 
tiil<al  endowments  to  perform  it,  if  he  is  disposed.    He  is  natu- 
rally unable,  when   he  has  not  such  endowments.     He  ii 
siomllj  able  to  do  an  act  when  there  are  motives  sufficient. 
He  is  morally  unable,  when  there  are  not.    Or  thus,  whatever 
an  agent  can  perform,  by  the  physical  forces  he  can  command, 
he  is  naturally  able  to  perform;  whatever  he  cannot  perform  by 
such  forces,  he  is  naturally  unable  to  perform.    iN'atural  afnlity 
refers  to  the  connexion  between  volitions  and  their  sequent^. 
Moral  ability  refers  to  the  connexion  between  motives  and  v<^ 
tions  or  chmces.    Supposing  a  right  choice  to  exist,  say  they, 
nothing  can  hinder  a  man  from  serving  God,  for  he  has  all 
the  rational  faculties  to  render  that  service,  and  consequently 
it  may  be  justly  required  of  him.     Moral  inability  does  not  ex- 
CQse  from  duty.     Now  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  obedi- 
ence which  the  law  requires,  according  to  necessitarians  them* 
selves,  is  primarily  nothing  but  choices  of  the  will.    The  cause 
of  this  obedience  is  not  the  will,  but  according  to  their  represent- 
ation, motives  are  the  sole  cause  of  it.    Their  account,  then, 
of  moral  ability  and  inability,  amounts  simply  to  this:  where 
there  are  motives  of  sufficient  potency  to  produce  a  choice, 
aiias  ^  the  highest  sense  of  the  agreeable,''  the  agent  is  able 
to  experience  that  choice  or  sense  ot  the  agreeable;   or, 
when    there   are   causes   of  sufficient  strength  to    produce 
an  effect  upon  a  passive  agent,  he  is  able  to  be  affected. 
When  there    are   no  causes  to  produce  an   effect  upon  a 
passive    agent,  he   cannot  experience   any  effect.     If  we 
interpret   their  statements  with  some   grains  of  allowance, 
«'ind    understand   them    as   saying    that   the   moral   causes 
.of  choice  or  volition  are  found  not  solely  in  motives,  but 
in  the   correlation  of  motives   with  the  constitutional  sus- 
ceptibilities  of  the   will,   their   theory  would   stand   thus: 
when  given  motives  in  correlation  with  the  will  constitute 
the  cause  of  a  required  effect,  that   effect  can  take  place. 
When  they  constitute  the  cause  of  a  different  effect,  the  re- 
q.uired  effect  cannot  take  place.     The  argument,  therefore, 
by  which  they  attempt  to  establish  accountability,  runs  thus: 
if  there  were  motives  of  sufficient  strength  to  produce  the 
state  of  will  required  by  the  moral  law,  exerting  their  influence 
at  any  time  upon  a  moral  agents  he  could  experience  that 
state  of  will;  therefore,  when  no  such  motives  are  operating 
upon  him,  he   may  justly  be   required   to   experiepce  it 
How  convincing  this  reasoning  T    To  fasten  the  conviction 
of  iti  entire  conclusivenefli  upon  thereader'amind^we  need 
33* 
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hardlj  attempt  to  confirm  it  bj  mentioning  this  tiiffiBg  c^- 
lateral  circomstance,  that  to  require  obedience  where  there  is 
no  moral  caose  to  produce  it,  is  to  ask  no  cause  at  all,  to  ttirovr 
off  the  superincumbent  weight  of  omnipotent  power,  when  it 
can  act  onljr  as  it  i»  either  directly  or  indirectly  acted  upon  bj 
that  power.  If  a  man  were  in  Boston — ^to  borrow  an  ilhis- 
tration  from  Prest  Mahan's  excellent  little  work  on  the  will 
— he  would  be  so  circumstanced,  that  he  could  obey  the  law; 
therefore,  while  in  New  York,  and  so  circumstanced  that  obe- 
dience is  an  absolute  impossibility,  he  may  justly  be  required 
to  render  the  same  obedience  which  would  be  possible  in 
Boston.  The  relation  of  a  conversation  that  took  place  be- 
tween a  traveler  and  a  professor  of  theology  in  ■  The- 
ological Seminary,  some  time  since,  may  thi^w  some  light 
upon  necessitarian  ethics. 

Traveler. — Doctor,  did  I  understand  you  to  say  in  your  lec- 
ture just  delivered,  that  motives  are  not  merely,  occasions  of 
our  choices,  but  truly  and  properly  their  causes? 

Dodor. — ^Such  is  my  belief;  and  I  think  I  can  show  you  in 
a  few  minutes,  that  my  belief  is  well  founded. 

T, — I  should  be  sorry  to  put  you  to  so  much  trouble.  I  only 
wish  to  understand  your  theory.  Will  you  permit  me  flien,  to 
enquire  further,  whether  you  suppose  the  will  to  have  any 
power  of  contingent  choice  ? 

D. — ^Certainly  not.  I  hope  I  shall  never  teach  any  thing 
so  absurd. 

T. — The  will,  then,  cannot  react  upon,  or  contrary  to  the 
motive  force  which  is  exerted  upon  it,  but  is  to  be  viewed  as  a 
passive  recipient  of  the  effects  of  that  force? 

Z). — Certainly,  else  it  would  have  a  power  of  acting  inde- 
pendently of  motives,  which  amounts  to  the  absurdity  of  say- 
ing, that  an  effect  can  take  place  for  which  there  is  no  cause. 

T. — If,  therefore,  there  be  ninety-nine  motives  of  any  given 
strength  adapted  to  produce  a  sinful  choice,  conjointly  oper- 
ating upon  the  will,  and  only  one  of  the  same  strength  counter- 
acting their  influence,  is  not  sin  an  unavoidable  necessity, 
and  the  imputation  of  its  guilt  a  ridiculous  absurdity? 

IX — ^I  would  not  say,  that  the  agent  nectimrij^  sins,  but 
that  he  only  certain /y  sins. 

r._Why  this  distinction? 

D. — ^Because  the  agent,  if  placed  in  diSerent  drcumstaaces, 
could  do  differently,  with  the  same  materiid  powers  he  now 
possesses. 

?*•-— But  he  is  not  in  tftiwr  circumstances,  and  tiie  qoeslion 
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preflBeS)  coxM  be  do  differently  in  these  ci^umrtances  wbioh 
now  utrronnd  him?  to  which  question  your  thibrj  allows  you 
to  return  but  one  answer.  Besides^  the  will  is  not  the  only 
power  which  ia  capable  of  exhibiting  different  phenomena, 
accojoding  to  its  different  correlations.  A  piece  of  wood,  for*  • 
example,  if  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  in  the  presence  of  at- 
niospberic  air,  becomes  smoke  and  ashes.  The  same  piece  of 
wood,  had  it  been  cast  into  a  certain  lake  ,/n  Ireland,  would 
have  turned  to  a  stone.  The  phenomena  of  the  will,  there* 
fpre,  and  of  the  wood,  are  alike  necessary,  or  certain.  Your 
theory  allows  of  no  distinction,  and  you  may  as  well  require 
the  wood  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  fire  to  become  a 
hone,  as  to/ require  the  will,  when  exposed  to  the  action  o(^ 
sinful  lusts,  to  exercise,  supreme  love  to  God.  We  will  not 
make  any  further  detail  of  the  conversation,  or  notice  any  other 
phase  of  their  theory.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  For  if  no  phe- 
nomenon be  free,  whatever  plea  be  made  for  morality  must, 
when  stripped  of  ambiguity,  be  found  to  involve  all  the  ab- 
surdities of  the  necessitarian  theory  above  noticed. 

We  are  not  in  strictness  concerned  in  this  place,  to  prove,  . 
that  the  theory  of  universal  necessity  is/alse,  but  only  to  show,  \ 
that  if  it  be  true^  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  action.  ) 
Or  we  might  show,  that  it  denies  the  validity  of  our  idea  of  con- 
tingency; that  it  can  give  no  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  j 
idea  of  liberty :  that  since  the  highest  sense  of  the  agreeable,  and 
choice,  are  identical,  the  position,  that  the  will  is  as  the  highest 
sense  of  the  agreeable,  is  a  mere  truism;  that  the  strength 
of  motive  is  proved  by  the  choice  of  the  will,  and  the  choice 
of  the  will  by  the  strength  of  the  motive;  that  it  resolves  all 
\H>luntary  human  conduct  into  the  strongest  desire  and  its  se- 
quents,  and  consequently  makes  self-denial  impossible,  and 
obHterates  all  distinction  in  genere  between  the  conduct  of  : 
the  righteous  and  the  wicked;  that  the  regeneration  and  sane-  \ 
tification  of  a  soul  differs  not  essentially  from  the  operations  of  ', 
the  laboratory;  that  all  things  are  alike  wise  and  good,  or  no-  \ 
thing  is  eithei^;  that  no  place  is  left  for  the  conception  of  will   )  / 
at  all;  that,  cohsequently,  all  the  changes  of  the  universe  are  '^  [  ' 
resolvable  into  the  operation   of  physical  law:   and  conse-    j 
quently,  again,  that  material  pantheism,  and  even  atheism^  . 
are  the  inevitable  ;/?yia/«  of  its  absurdities.     For  a  similar  rea- 
son, we  will  pass  unnoticed  a  number  of  objections  which  are 
conuncmly  urged  against  the  theory  of  freedom* 

Prom  what  we  have  proved,  we  derive  the  following  corol- 
laritts:  L  If  any  agent  have  any  niunber  of  faculties^  in  bis  po^- 
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session,  some  of  which  are  free,  and  some  of  which  are  nece»> 
sarj,  he  is  accountable  onl j  for  the  actions  of  those  which  are 
free.    Even  when  the  free  powers  conditionate  in  part  the 

Ehenomena  of  those  which  are  necessary,  and  when  nie  exist- 
nce  or  non-existence  of  these  phenomena  maj  prore  »him 
innocent  or  guilty,  the  innocence  or  guilt  must  be  predicated, 
of  the  cofiditionating  act,  and  not  of  the  conditioned  ad;  or, 
which  amounts  k>  t^e  same  thing,  a  responsible  relation  cannot 
be  established  between  the  necessary  powers  an^  tiieir  se- 
quents,  but  only  between  the  free  powers,  and  their  intended, 
and  not  intended  sequents. 

2.  If  any  action  of  a  free  power  be  of  such  a  natare,  that  it 
necessitates  the  existence  and  qualities  of  a  series  of  de- 
pendent actions,  responsibility  can  be  predicated  only  of 
that  necessitating  action. 

.  II.  It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  just  said  that  no  pbe- 
/  nomena  of  the  sensibility  can  be  a  moral  action.  By  the  sen- 
i  fibility  we  mean  the  power  or  susceptibility  of  feeling,  desire, 
/  emotions  and  sensations.  The  conditions  of  its  exercise  are 
certain  changes  of  the  body,  the  conscious  exercise  of  thought, 
together  with  the  attitude  of  the  will.  When  these  condi- 
tions are  supplied,  its  phenomena  arise  and  all  their  qnaKties 
/are  determined  by  a  law  of  absolute  necessity.  A  few  exam- 
•  pies  will  make  evident  the  truth  of  this  position.  If  we  thrust 
our  hand  into  a  soluticm  of  ice  and  snow,  and  our  attention 
be  not  wholly  engrossed  with  something  else,  the  sensi- 
bility must  be  affected,  and  the  sensation  it  experiences^  roost 
be  different  in  kind  from  that  which  results  from  plunging  the 
fame  hand  into  a  vessel  of  warm  water.  If  at  the  same  time 
the  right  hand  be  laid  on  ice  and  the  left  on  a  heated  iron,  we 
must  of  necessity  experience  a  painful  sensation  in  both — and 
the  sensations  experienced  must  be  totally  unlike.  Contem- 
plate if  you  please,  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  ocean  during  a 
ftorm,  or  some  majestic  mountain  pavillioned  in  clouds,  or  rol^d 
In  a  mantle  of  nature's  richest  green — and  it  is  needless  to  say 
you  must  feel,  and  equally  so  to  tell  you  that  the  emotions  you 
experience  are  essentially  and  necessarily  unlike  those  which 
^rise  from  the  contemplation  of  a  reeking  chamel  house,  or 
even  an  unadorned  and  unvariegated  landscape.  Read  a  let- 
ter from  a  friend  telling  you  that  your  best,  perhaps  your  only 
beloved,  has  met  an  untimely  death  and  now  Hes  sleefmig  in 
^  the  cold  silent  night  of  the  grave.^  The  unbidden  tear 
that  trembles  on  your  eye-Hd,  attests  the  existence  of  deep  and 
irreprcsHbU  sorrow  in  the  wounded  heart    After  these  emo- 
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tioDS  haire  subsided   read  aaother  from  an  old  acquaintaiM^e 
containing  the  pleasing  information  that  lie  has  settled  upon 
yoa  a  life4ong  annuity  of  five  thousand  dollars,  as  a  token  of 
the  affection  with  which  your  social  qualities  and  many  virtue^   , 
had  mspired  him*    No  sorrow  now  dims  your  eye.     And  even 
if  any  tears  are  there  they  radiate  a  more  cheerful  light  than 
do  those  which  flow  in  memory  of  the  dead.  Examples  of  this 
nature  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.     But  the  few  we  have( 
already  presented  must  make  it  evident  to  the  reader,  that  | 
there  is  a  fixed  and  necessary  relation  established  between  the  \ 
phenomena  of  the  sensibility  and  the  influences  to  which  it  ia  j 
exposed. 

I  It  is  true  however  that  the  same  external  object  may  not* 
equally  affect  all  who  contemplate  it.  A  monumental  bust 
for  example,  may  recall  to  one  the  sweetest  joys  that  innocence 
ever  cast  into  the  lap  of  love  and  friendship,  and  the  saddest 
hour  that  has  ever  weighed  down  the  human  heart.  In  another 
it  may  awaken  only  recollections  of  shame  and  guilt.  To 
a  third  it  may  have  no  higher  interest  than  symbols  of 
man^s  mortality  always  awaken  in  the  thoughtful  mind.  While 
to  a  fourth  it  may  be  an  obje<:t  of  almost  total  indifference. 
But  this  is  no  objection  to  the  position  which  we  maintain. 
iPor  although  the  same  external  object  is  before  the  eye  of  each 
of  the  persons  supposed,  by  no  means  the  same  thoughts  are 
present  to  their  consciousness;  and  consequently  their  respec- 
tive sensibilities  are  no  more  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  same 
influences  than  if  they  were  looking  upon  objects  entirely  dis- 
similar. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that  the  power  of  feelingitself  i«  very 
dissimilar  in  different  persons.     And  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
very  same  influences  acting  upon  a  thousand  different  sensibil- 
ities may  be  followed  by  as  many  different  intensities  of  feel-  . 
ing.     But  this  affords  not  the   slightest  evidence  that   feel-  ( 
ing  i^not  in  every  instance  the  necessary  result  of  the  corre-  J 
lation  of  the  sensibility  witji  these  external  influences. 

1  We  may  add  still  further  that  although  there  are  many  con- 
ditional causes  of  feeling  over  which  we  have  little  or  no  con- 
trol^yet  there  are  an  innumerable  multitude  to  which  we  may  ex-r 
pose  ourselvesor  from  which  we  may  withdraw  ourselves  as  we  ) 
choose ;  and  so  are  able  to  a  very  great  extent  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  our  own  sensitive  phenomena.  But  this  ho  more  militates 
gainst  our  position  than  the  seeming  objections  already  exa- 
mined. The  phenomena  of  the  sensibility  as  necessarily  arise 
from  its  correlation  with  external  influences  when  that  corre- 
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latkm  is  fixed  in  part  bj  our  own  will,  as  when  it  is  establisbed 
i  w1k>1I7  independently  of  our  agency.  It  is  iost  as  impossible 
I  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  that  those  phenomena  should 
,  I  Bot  arise,  or  be  in  any  respect  different  from  what  they  actually 
« are.  No  unanswerable  objection  can  be  brought  against  tts 
till  it  is  shown  that  the  power  of  feeling  in  a  given  number  of 
persons  is  exactly  equal,  that  all  the  innuences  to  which  it  is 
exposed  at  any  given  time — ^including  the  constitution  and 
states  of  the  body — the  attitude  of  the  will  in  respect  to  God 
and  all  his  creatures — the  force  of  attention — and  all  the . 
phenomena  of  the  intelligence — ^are  precisely  similar,  and 
^et,  that  some  of  them  have  intense  feelings  and  others 
none  at  ail,  or  that  their  feelings  are  essentially  unlike 
-—OF  at  least  that  they  vary  in  intensity,  though  not  uui- 
like  in  kind.  If  any  one  of  these  can  be  made  out  the 
falsity  of  our  portion  is  clearly  demonstrated.  For  the 
sensibility  must  then  be  allowed  to  possess  a  self-determining 
power  and  have  as  high  claims  to  freedom  as  the  will  itself 
— a  conclusion  to  which  both  the  consciousness  and  experience 
of  mankind  give  the  lie.  The  whole  controversy  then  may 
be  presented  in  this  brief  dilemma.  Either  the  sensibility 
is  the  sole  and  self»determining  cause  of  its  own  phenomena, 
or  it  is  not.  If  it  is,  the  plainest  testimony  of  human  con- 
sciousness cannot  be  relied  on^  and  all  our  intellections  are 
^such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of."  If  it  is  not,  none  of  its 
phenomena  can  be  {ree^tohatever  be  the  occasion  of  their  de^ 
vdopment. 

"Why  then,'^  it  may  be.  asked,  "if  no  phenomena  of  the 
sensibility  are  free,  and  so  cannot  be  regarded  as  moral  actions, 
do  we  hear  it  so  often  said,  "We  ought  or  ought  not  to  feel  so 
and  so" — ^"Such  feelings  are  highly  commendable  or  deserving 
of  the  severest  censure?  These  surely  are  attribute's  of  a 
moral  action." 

This  objection,  it  must  be  confessed,  at  first  sight,  has  a  for* 
midable  appearance.  But  a  little  discrimination  will  sltbw 
that  it  is  entirely  harmless.  We  have  already  shown  that,  to 
la  rerj  considerable  extent,  we  have  the  control  of  the  condir 
mons  on  which  our  feelings  depend.  We  can  thus  indirectly 
create  and  continue  such  feelings  as  are  found  friendly  to  virtue 
and  general  happiness,and  refuse  existence  to  those  of  a  different 
character.  Now,  it  is  a  maxim  of  common  sense,  that  we  may 
I  j  ustly  be  held  responsibe  for  any  effect  to  which,by  our  volun taiy 
j  agency,  we  may  directly  or  indirectly  give  existence.  Thus  a 
bully  who  with  knife  and  pistolin  hand  makes  his  way  througha 
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^nae  crawd  is  held  responsible  if  aoj  injciiy  result  ffom  those 
weapons,  because  that  effect  can  be  tmced  back  bj  successive 
links  to  his  voluntary  agency.    And,  in  general,  men  are  held 
responsible  for  the  effects  of  all  powers,  susceptibilities,  and 
instrumentalities  which  are  subject  to  their  own  control.    ItT 
is  therefore  plain  that  we  are  accountable  for  all  the  phenom- 1 
ena  of  the  sensibility  whose  external  occasions  we  can  sup- 1 
plj.    But  the   question  arises  where  is  the  ground  of  that 
responsibility?    Is  it  based  upon  any  self-determining  pow- 
er of  the  sensibility  itself  ?    If  so,  it  is  based  upon  a  dream,  for 
we  have  already  shown  that  it  has  no  such  power. .  And  if  it 
has  no  such  power,  you  might  as  well  make  the  bowie  knife  anA 
pistol  responsible  for  the  wounds  they  inflict,  as  to  establish  l 
a  responsible  relation  between  the  sensibility  and  its  phenom- 
ena.   The  fact  is  this  responsibility  is  based  solely  on  our  pow- 
er to  control  the  catises  of  our  feeling.    And  we  must  aban- 
don our  common  sense,  reverse  all  the  principles  we  have  laid 
down  and  the  conclusions  which  they  warrant,  before  we  can 
place  it  anywhere  else. 

WhilQ,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  feelings  of  a  given  class,  may 
prove  the  existence  of  sin  the  conclusion  that  the  sensibility  it- 
self is  capable  of  sinning,  is  as  ^4ame  and  impotent,"  as  the 
conclusion  that  a  knife  or  gun  is  capable  of  sinning,  because 
tiieirnftrderous  inflictions  are  evidence  of  criminal  negligence 
or  malicious  intention.  We  have  dwelt  thus  long  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  in  so  high  authoity  as  Prest.  Edwards  the  sensi- 
bility and  will  are  confounded,  and  the  phenomena  of  both  are 
alike  denominated  moral  actions.  And  noticing  is  more  com- 
mon than  to  hear  persons  who  deservedly  hold  a  place  among^ 
the  learned,  speak  of  their  "good  feelings"  or  "bad  feelings,'*^ 
as  though  they  really  believed .  that  feeling  in  itself  cwdi  hm 
morally  good  or  evil. 

[to  BB  OONTmpBD.] 
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The  plan  of  this  work  is  nnfortnoate.  Within  the  small  compass  of 
4f0  duodecimo  pages,  it  attempts  to  present  a  connected  Tiew  of  the 
whole  range  of  metaphysical  science.  Its  discussions,  conseqnenUy*  • 
are  brief,  and  rery  general;  and  to  those  who  hare  little  acquaintance 
with  philosophical  literature,  must,  of  necessity,  be  quite  obscure  and 
vninterestinfi.  It  cannot,  therefore,  either  be  popular  as  a  book  of 
popular  reading,  or  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  general  instructioo. 
It  is,  nevertheless,  a  work  of  rare  merit.  It  presents  us  with  a  more 
just  and  systematic  view  of  philosophy  and  its  various  subdivisions,  to- 
gether with  their  mutual  relsitions,  than  we  remember  to  have  seen  in 
any  other  single  writer.  It  is  clear  in  discrimination  and  accurate  in 
definition;  and  in  its  general  scope  and  subsidiary  views,  shows  itself 
to  have  been  the  product  of  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  endowments,  aod 
accustomed  to  ponder  well  before  uttering.  The  most  successful 
student  of  Philosophy,  therefore,  though  it  may  present  him  no- 
thing absolutely  new,  will  yet  And  it  an  intensely  interesting  book, 
because  a  comprehensive  aod  well  connected  review  of  &  pre- 
vious investigations.  While  those  who  are  comf>elled  to  admit  at 
once  the  reality  of  the  physical  world,  aod  the  validity  of  rational  aod 
tnpersenseous  intuitions,  and  yet  feel  themselves  drawn  by  .speculation 
either  to  the  extreme  of  sensualism  or  to  that  of  idealism,  will  find  in 
it  a  firm  basis  to  support,  and  a  bond  to  unite  these  two  worlds  in  har- 
mony. In  deductive  logic,  a  science  long  since  complete,  we  can  ex- 
pect to  find  nothing  new  in  form  and  little  in  arrangemen^and  that 
before  us  has  no  pre-eminence  to  boast  over  the  treatise  of  B^WhateW, 
except  it  be  in  the  employment  of  more  simple  and  lucid  hmguage.  In 
the  primordial  logic,  in  consequence  of  its  extreme  brevity,  there  if 
much  that  is  obscure;  and  for  the  same  reason,  we  hope,  some  things 
that  appear  to  be  inconsistent.  But  on  the  whole,  we  are  well  pleased 
with  the  work,  and  would  gladly  entertain  the  hope  that  it  may  have  a 
circulation  proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  merits. 
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Simplicity  of  Moral  Actions. 

Bf  the  Janior  Editor* 
[ceirruoixD.] 

III.  It  is  equally  plain  that  no  phenomenon  of  the  intelli- 
gence can  be  a  moral  action.  By  the  intelligence  is  meant 
the  faculty  of  cognitions.  Its  functions  are  sense,  conscious- 
ness, reason,  judgment,  imagination  &c.     All  its  phenomena 

'  are  necessary  as  a  few  examples  will  make  plain.  Let 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  any  visible  object  fall  upon  the 
retina  of  a  wholesome  and  well  formed  eye,  anfl  the  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  sensation  produced,  and  it  is  ut- 
terly impossible  that  that  object  should  not  be  seen,  or 
that  its  perception  should  be  in  any  respect  different  from 
what  it  is  actually  found  tp  be.  The  sound  of  the  village  bell 
cannot  but  be  heard  when  its  vibrations  are  propagated  to  the 
tympanum  of  a  healthy  and  attentive  ear,  nor  can  it  be 
changed  into  the  tones  of  a  wind  harp  or  piano,  much  less  in- 
to any  of  the  perceptions  of  the  other  senses.  And  universal- 
ly it  holds  true  of  the  perceptions  of  the  senses,  that  when 

•  their  conditions  are  fulfilled,  they  unavoidably  arise  and  defy 
all  attempts  at  alteration  or  transmutation.  Equally  necessary 
are  the  affirmations  of  Reason  accompanying  these  perceptions^ 
such  as  every  event  supposes  the  existence  of  an  adequate 
cause,  phenomena  suppose  substancet  ^^7  supposes  space. 
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succession  supposes  time,  both  space  and  time  are  infinite* 
The  same  holds  true  of  all  the  mathematical  judgments,  as 
every  school-boy  knows.  The  same  also  is  true  of  all  the  rec- 
ollections of  memory.  And  universally^  the  conditions  on 
which  any  judgment  is  made,  being  fulfilled  and  remain- 
ing unchanged,  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  avoid  or  alter 
that  judgment.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  no  phenomenon  of 
the  intelligence  is  a  responsible  action.  And  this  conclusion 
meets  the  approbation  of  all  rational  beings.  Who  ever 
thought  himself  commendable  for  believing  that  every  event 
has  a  cause,  or  blameworthy  for  not  fixing  limits  in  thought 
to  space  or  time?  Who  ever  affirmed  to  himself  that  he  ougbi 
to  believe  that  the  sun  is  not  the  m(Jon,  or  that  he  ought  not  to 
regard  the  earth  as  flat  and  stationary?  Who  ever  thought  he 
deserved  to  be  damned  for  believing  in  the  Copernican  philos- 
ophy, or  supposed  himself  to  be  a  just  object  of  heavenly  compla- 
cency because  he  has  not  embraced  the  idealism  of  Hume  and 
Berkley? 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  many  of  the  conditions 
on  which  the  development  of  the  intelligence  depends  are  sub- 
ject to  our  own  control.  And  hence,  it  may  often  be  said, 
with  propriety  that  one  person  is  commendable  or  blamewor- 
thy for  having  more  or  less  knowledge  than  another,  or  for 
having  different  practical  views  on  many  subjects.  But  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  make  it  evident  that  neither  in  this,  nor 
in  any  similar  instance,  is  praise  or  blame  predicated  of  the 
ad  o/'Anomn^,  but  of  the  direction  of  the  attention  and  the 
fulfillment  of  other  conditions  on  which  the  act  of  knowing  de-' 
pends.  When  the  conditions  of  knowing  are  all  independent 
of  our  agency,  as  is  the  case  with  many  of  our  perceptions  of 
nature,  and  the  thence  arising  rational  affirmations,  we  refuse 
all  praisje  or  blame  to  the  agent  in  relation  to  these  acts.  When 
we  ourselves  in  part  create  the  conditions  or  establish  a  re- 
lationship between  intelligence  and  objects  of  knowledge,  we 
jnay  be  commendable  (ovthat^  hxxinoiiov  the  judgment  ensuing^ 

IV.  No  more  can  any  motion  of  the  body  be  called  a  mor- 
al action.  What  is  the  body  when  abandoned  of  mind  ?  A 
mass  of  doll,  inert  matter  and  nothing  more.  What  is  it  when 
animated  and  directed  by  mind  ?  A  machine,  "fearfully  and 
wonderfully  made,"  it  is  true,  yet  nothing  but  a  machine.  \t% 
has  no  faculty  of  knowledge,  no  power  of  choice,  no  suscepti- 
bility of  feeling.  It  is  not  only  destitute  therefore  of  freedom, 
it  has  not  in  possession  a  single  attribute  of  moral  agency;  and 
with  no  more  show  of  reason  can  it  he  held  capable  of  moral 
action  than  a  chronometer  or  a  steam  engine. 
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y.  We  have  now  denied  freedom,  and,  eaiise<|pieiitly9  ac* 
countability  of  everj  power  and  faculty  in  man's  possesskm 
except  the  will.  It  hence  follows  that  unless  the  will  be  free, 
man  is  not  a  moral  agent  at  all.  We  repeat  it,  unless  the  will 
he  free,  that  is  unless  it  had  the  power  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  identical  circumstances  where  it  originated  a  chcnce  to 
murder,  steal,  or  propagate  a  fonl  slander,  to  have  done  the 
oppoate,  man  is  not,  and  cannot  be  a  moral  agent;  and  the 
idea  of  right  and  wrong,  the  approbation  of  conscience,  and 
the  tortures  of  remorse  are  an  inexplicable  enigma;  earthlj 
tribunals,  and  the  judgment  bar  of  God  are  excessive  folly  or 
gratuitous  tyranny;  our  holy  religion,  with  its  stupendous  ar- 
ray of  agencies,  instrumentalities  and  motives — descending  an- 
gels— multiplied  miracles  and  signs  of  Omnipotent  power — the 
awfully  sublime  revelations  of  holy  prophets  and  inspired  apo»- 
ties — the  convulsive  terror  and  dread  thunders  of  Sinai — the 
Divine  sacrifice  of  Calvary  and  its  tender  accents  of  love  and 
mercy,  is  a  splendid  farce,  without  theme  or  object — a  wild 
gambol  of  fate  in  which  reason  has  no  participation.  Moral 
essays,  fierce  declamations  against  popular  vices,  et  id  otnne 
genus^  is  such  stuff  ^  as  madmen  tongue  and  brain  not."  If 
there  be  no  freedom^  there  can  be  no  obligation,  no  morality,  no 
religion.  If  we  shrink  from  this  conclusion,  and  desire  to  re* 
tedn  our  religion,  and  find  scope  and  object  for  the  God-Uke 
function  of  conscience,  the  only  alternative  left  us  is  to  admit 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  will.  For  a  moments 
glance  will  make  it  evident,  that  as  there  can  be  no  responsi- 
.  bility  where  there  is  no  freedom,  so  wherever  responsibilstj 
is  admitted  to  exist,  freedom  must  likswise  be  admitted  to  ex- 
ist. .  ^ 
**  United  they  stand,  divided  they  fall." 

The  whole  fate  of  the  necessitarian  theory,  therefore,  turns 
on  the  answer  which  consciousness  and  fact  shall  compel  us 
to  give  to  this  single  question.  Is  man  responsible  for  his 
conduct?  Is  he  compelled,  at  any  time,  to  affirm  to  himesLf 
that  he  ought  or  ought  not  to  originate  a  choice  or  put  forth  an 
action?  Can  he  perform  any  deed  which  may  be  called  right 
or  wrong?  or  render  him  deserving  of  reward  or  punishment? 
If  the  Bible  is  worthy  of  faith  these  questions  are  all  answered 
satisfactorily  and  explicitly  in  the  affirmative.  And  if  it  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  fable,  still  is  there  a  revelalion  in  every 
human  soul — whose  divine  authority  and  absolute  credibility 
can  never  be  a  matter  of  candid  doubt,  that  returns  with  equ^ 
34* 
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expUdtnets  the  laiiie  answer.    If  the  historj  of  tbe  ten  com- 
mandments  be  a  mere  Jewish  legend,  and  the  coounandments 
themselves  an  invention  of  some  scoundrel  priest  or  hjpocritiT 
cal  prophet,  yet  in  the  world  of  consciousness  there  is  a,  Sinai 
no  less  awful  than  that  around  whose  base  were  congregated 
the  trembling  fugitives  of  Egjpt,  from  whose  summit  far  eleva^ 
ted  into  the  mysterious  depths  of  heaven,  Reason  receives 
the  same  law,  not  from  any  earthly  mediator,  but  directly  £rom 
JGrod  himself.   And  it  is  the  fate  of  every  rational  human  being, 
C  on  his  progress  from  nonentity  to  eternity  to  hear  at  some  dreaui 
/  hour,  its  terrific  thunderings  and  never  after  to  forget  them.  The 
(  man  who  denies  the  existence  of  a  righteous  Ikw  and  human 
f  accountability,  forfeits  all  title  to  rationality,  and  Ncbuchad- 
'    nezzar-like  leaves  the  throne  of  his  glory  to  herd  with  beasts 
and  reptiles.    And  he  who  admits  the  fact  of  responsibility 
and  denies  the  inseparable  fact  of  free  agency,  gives  no  dubi- 
ous evidence  that  the  h£ducinations  of  a  ^  mind  diseased,^' or 
the  dtda  that  will  received  from  feeling  or  a  perverse  educa- 
tion have  usurped  the  throne  of  reason. 

YI.  But  not  even  all  the  acts  of  the  will  are  capable  of 
being  called  moral  actions.  Original  acts  of  attention,  whichi 
I  are  regarded  as  indispensable  conditions  of  perception  andi 
consciousness,  are,  manifestly  enough,  acts  of  the  will.  Yet  \ 
they  are  entirely  spontaneous,  and  unreflective,  and  con- 
sequently not  free.  If  we  say  they  are  necessary  conditions 
of  perception  and  consciousness,  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain that  they  are  deliberative,  we  involve  ourselves  in  the 
absurdity  of  saying,  that  we  can  deliberate  whether  to  attend 
or  not  to  attend  to  a  phenomenon,  which  by  supposition  is 
entirely  unknown  till  after  the  act  of  attention.  We  repre- 
sent ourselves  as  pondering  the  question  of  choosing  or  not 
choosing,  when  there  is  nothing  before  us  to  choose.  More- 
over, if  perception  is  conditioned  upon  attention,  and  this  is 
free,  it  is  within  our  power  to  remain  in  life-long  ignorance 
of  all  the  qualities  of  the  material  universe;  and  it  is  entirely 
at  our  option  whether  to  hear  a  clap  of  thunder,  to  see  a  flash 
of  lightning,  or  be  at  all  sensible  of  any  changes  of  the  ele- 
ments in  which  "we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 
Every  man  may  arm  himself  in  impenetrable  steel  against  all 
annoyance  of  fist  or  tongue,  and  has,  in  his  possession  an  in- 
fallible remedy  for  ^  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to."  Sud- 
den starts  from  unexpected  sounds,  such  as  the  report  of  a 
an,  or  from  darting  pains — and  indeed  all  unreflective  acts 
1  under  the  same  category. 
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And  fiiuJlj,  when  a  general  parpose  is  formed,  tiie  selec*^ 
tion  and  apptication  of  all  the  means,  and  the  formation 
of  all  specific  volitions  deemed  necessary  to  its  execution, 
are  equally  unavoidable  and  necessary.  An  illustration 
may  facilitate  the  proof  of  tibis  proposition,  as  well  as  make 
plain  the  distinction  which  we  are  desirous  of  establish- 
ing between  ultimate  ends  and  meansy  between  responsible  and 
irresponsible  acts  of  the  will.  Suppose  we  meet  two 
young  men  laboring  in  the  field  or  workshop,  and  inquire 
of  them  what  their  object  is  in  performing  this  labor.  Both 
may  answer,  with  equal  truth,  "  the  procurement  of  money," 
Suppose  we  inquire  farther.  ''What  use  do  you  design 
to  make  of  the  money?"  Both,  again,  may  answer,  ''We  ^^^ 
design  to  purchase  books  with  it."  If^  resolved  upon  a  ^"^ 
Jinal  answer,  we  pursue  our  inquiries,  we  may  receive 
from  both  the  following  series  of  answers:  "We  wish  to 
derive  science  from  the  books,  to  fit  ourselves  to  preach  the 
gospel,  that  we  may  convert  sinners  to  God,  and  build  up 
the  church  of  Christ."  But  we  have  not  yet  got  a  final  an- 
swer, and  hence  may  inquire  once  more:  "  Why  do  you 
want  to  convert  sinners  and  build  up  the  church  of  Christ?" 
To  this  last  inquiry,  it  is  conceivable  one  of  them  may  answer, 
and  honestly  too,  "  My  only  object  in  this  is  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  eternal  felicity  of  my  fellow  men."  Or  with  more  . 
scientific  exactness  and  comprehensiveness,  "  My  only  object  I 
is  the  highest  good  of  the  universe."  Is  this  answer,  as  it  I 
purports  to  be,  final?  If  it  is  not,  ther«  must  be  some  ulterior 
end  to  which  the  good  of  the  universe  sustains  the  relation 
of  a  means.  But  in  our  judgment  the  very  suppositioti 
of  such  an  end  is  absurd,  and  a  contradiction  to  common 
sense.  And  therefore,  howevejf  long  we  press  our  inqui- 
ries, we  shall  never  get  any  other  rational  answer  to  them 
than  this:  "I  choose  the  good  x)f  the  universe  for  what  it 
is  in  itself,  or  simply  because  it  is  good."  The  other,  if 
honest,  may  tell  us  that  his  object  is  his  own  fame,  or  ease,  or 
self-gratification  in  some  other  form.  If  we  ask  him  why  he 
chooses  his  own  gratification,  he  can  only  tell  us  that  he 
chooses  it  for  what  it  is  in  itself.  Universal  good  on  the  one 
band,  therefore,  and  individual  gratification  on  the  other,  are 
both  ultimate  ends;  while  all  the  answers  to  our  preceding 
inquiries  represent  only  means^  or  subordinate  ends.  Laboring 
is  a  means  of  procuring  money,  and  money  id  the  immediate 
or  proximate  end  of  laboring.  The  expenditure  of  money 
is  a  means  of  procuring  books,  and  the  procurement  of  books 
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i§  the  proxiinaie  end  of  its  expendttore.  And  so  on  throagh- 
oot  the  whole  series,  each  answer  specifies^  once  the  proxi- 
jBate  end  indicated  bj  the  preceding  answer,  and  the  imme* 
diate  means  indicated  by  each  succeeding  one,  till  we  arrive 
^t  length  at  the  two  last  ends  specified,  which  are  means  to  no 
higher  end,  and  are  therefore  ultimate.  Some  speculators  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  human  liberty,  have  maintained  that 
there  is  another  possible  ultimate  end  of  choice,  viz.,  the  su- 
preme miserj  of  the  universe.  Ifc  is  not  necessary,  so  far  as 
our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  that  we  should  express  any 
opinion  on  this  matter.  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  prove  thai 
^e  good  of  the  universe  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  grati- 
/  iication  on  the  other  are  absolutely  ultimate  ends.  All 
/  /that  we  are  now  concerned  to  show,  is  that  nothing  but  the 
(  I  choice  of  an  absolutely  ultimate  end  can  be  a  free  action. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  will  use  a  moments  re- 
flection, that  while  the  choice  of  universal  good  controls  the 
former,  and  preaching  the  gospel  is  judged  by  him  to  be 
the  best  means  of  promoting  that  good,  he  cannot  possibly  do 
otherwise,  than  aim  to  preach  the  gospel.  To  affirm  the  op- 
posite is  a  contradiction  as  flat  and  positive  as  to  say,  that  an 
individual  is  under  the  control  of  a  puq)Ose  to  reach  the  city  of 
New  York  as  soon  as  possible,  and  yet  to  affirm  that  he  may 
take  passage  in  a  canal  boat  instead  of  tiie  rail  road  cars, 
when  both  are  equally  at  his  command.  If  he  is  resolved  to 
preach  the  gospel  for  the  object  above  specified,  and  believes 
that  a  good  education  is  indispensable  to  the  best  success  in 
that  employment,  to  say  that  he  can  do  otherwise  than  en- 
-  deavor  to  acquire  such  an  education,  is  a  contradiction  equally 
flat  and  positive.  If  books  are  found  necessary  to  get  an 
education,  an  attempt  must  be  made  to  get  them,  and  so  on,  to 
the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  dependent  and  connected  means* 
The  same  remarks  substantially  are  true  also  of,  the  one  who 
has  chosen  his  own  gratification.  While  this  choice  controls 
him,  and  he  is  fully  convinced  of  the  adaptation  of  these 
means  to  promote  it,  he  has  no  other  choice  left  him  but  to 
labor,  to  get  money,  to  buy  books,  to  get  knowledge,  to  preach 
the  gospel,  to  convert  sinners.  Thus,  it  appears,  that  the 
choice  of  these  two  ends  renders  necessary  the  choice  of  this 
whole  scries  of  subordinate  ends  or  means;  and  we  may  add 
still  further,  that  they  render  equally  necessary,  the  existence 
•of  every  volition,  which  the  execution  of  all  these  ends,  and 
the  selection  and  application  of  all  these  means  require. 
We  cannot  labor,  study,  or  do  any  thing  else  without  the  use 
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•of  the  intellect  ahd  bodifj  powers.  And  to  putihem  in  motion, 
specific  volitions  or  executive  choices  must  be  originated. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is  just  as  true  of  all  executive 
volitions,  and  of  the  choices  of  every  end  except  those  which 
are  ultimate,  that  they  have  no  higher  claim  to  freedom  than 
the  phenomena  of  the  sensibility  and  intelHgence.  The  only 
difference  between  them  is  this:  the  necessitating  conditions 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  sensibility  and  intelligence  are  found 
in  the  action  of  other  faculties,  or  at  least  in  their  correlation 
with  other  faculties;  while  the  only  necessitating  condition  of 
the  existence  of  volitions  and  subordinate  choices  of  the  will 
is  an  antecedent  choice  of  the  selfsame  faculty  in  which  they 
originate.  And  since  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  reversing 
this  antecedent  choice,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of  the  non- 
existence of  these  dependent  choices  and  volitions.  But  it 
nevertheless  holds  true,  that  a  necessary  relation  is  established 
between  the  dependent  choices  and  volitions,  and  the  ante- 
cedent choice,  so  that  while  the  lattei^  exists,  the  non-existence 
of  the  former  cannot  be  so  much  as  thought  without  a  blank 
contradiction. 

From  this  the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  no  volition 
<)r  choice  of  any  end  short  of  an  absolutely  ultimate  end,  can 
be  a  moral  action.* 

*  There  is  one  case  which  seems  to  be  an  exception  to  this  conclusion, 
viz.,  where  two  objects  are  equally  well  adapted  to  promote  the  ultimate  end 
.  which  we  have  chosen,  and  lie  equally  within  our  reach,  e,  g.,  if  your  friend 
holds  in  his  hand  two  guineas  struck  with  the  same  die,  and  tells  you  that  you  may 
have  whichever  of  them  you  shall  select,  it  is  plain,  that  whatever  may  be  your 
ultimate  choice,  it  leaves  you  at  perfect  liberty  in  making  a  selection .  For  one 
of  them  is  just  as  easily  obtained  as  the  other,  and  is  just  as  well  adapted 
qn  all  respects  to  further  your  ultimate  end.  While,  therefore,  your  ultimate 
choice  may  compel  you  to  choose  one  of  the  gi^ineas,  it  can  never  compel  you  t» 
choose  one  of  them  rather  tlian  the  oilier.  This  choice  must  be  an  act  of  sovereign 
election,  and  absolute  freedom.  The  same  holds  true  in  reference  to  all  objects 
which  are  precisely  similar,  and  equally  within  our  reach.  But  when  such 
choices  are  closely  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  not,  strictly  speaking, 
choiges  between  different  means  of  promoting  a  given  end,  but  only  between 
different  signs  or  representatives  of  the  same  means,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  supposed, 
the  value  represented  by  a  guinea,  is  the  means  chosen;  and  since  this  same 
value,  and  no  other,  is  represented  by  each  of  the  guineas,  it  is  plain  that  there 
ia  no  choice  made  between  different  means,  for  there  is  only  one  means  to 
choose.  It  is  also  plain,  that  if  this  one  means  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  to 
promote  the  ultimate  end  chosen,  the  choice  and  application  of  it  is  necessary, 
and  consequently  without  nM)ral  character. 

In  choosing  one  representative  of  this  means,  however,  rather  than  another, 
there  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  an  exercise  of  perfect  freedom.  Yet  it  is  an 
exercise  in  which  no  moral  character  is  found.  For  as  one  guinea  no  better 
represents  this  means  than  the  other,  and  is  just  as  easily  obtained,  it  is 
obvious,  that  we  can  never  be  under  any  rational  obligation  to  take  one  of  them 
rather  than  the  other,  and-eo  canAever  be  either  praise  or  blameworthy  for  our 
choice. 
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There  are  not  wanting  mnch  ill-defined  dtstnist  of,  and 
manj  positire  objections  to,  this  conclasion.  We  will  there- 
fore add  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  confirmation,  and  in  an- 
swer to  these  objections. 

L  The  illustration  which  we  have  employed,  famishes  no 
slight  confirmation  of  its  truth.  All  the  Volitions  and  depend- 
ent choices  in  the  two  young  men  supposed,  are,  by  hypothe- 
sis, precisely  similar.  But  yet  in  moral  character,  we  have 
found  them  to  be  as  unlike  each  other  as  light  and  darkness, 
or  heaven  and  hell.  Consequently,  their  ultimate  choices,  in 
which  alone  they  really  differ,  must  be  the  sole  ground  of 
moral  imputation. 

2.  It  is  a  first  truth  among  christian  moralbts,  whether  they 
bold  that  the  divine  existence  is  progressive  or  unprogressive, 
that  the  divine  virtue  or  holiness  is,  and  must  be  eternally  the 
same.  But  this  could  not  be  the  case,  if  executive  volitions 
were  in  themselves  virtuous.     For  as  an  executive  volition  is 

i  aft  effect  appearing  in  time,  an  antecedent  eternity  must  have 
1  passed  away,  before  the  first  one  was  originated.  And  if  this 
i  volition  added  any  the  least  amount  to  the  virtue  included  in 

S'  the  ultimate  choice  of  the  Divine  being,  which  is  always  the 
same,  than  did"  an  antecedent  eternity  elapse  in  which  God 
had  less  virtue  than  he  has  had  since  that  volition  was  formed. 
J  Moreover,  since  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  divine  executive 
'volitions  have  been  as  numerous  as  the  throbbings  of  all 
/  hearts,  and  the  motions  of  "every  thing  that  hath  life,^ 
and  if  these  have  added  to  the  divine  holiness,  of  course  rt 
must  be  greater  than  it  was  before  ^  the  morning  stars  sang 
together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy." 

3.  It  is  conceivable,  that  of  two  persons  possessing  an  equal 
degree  of  light  or  knowledge  of  their  duty,  and  supremely 

If  it  should  be  maintained,  that  there  are  two  numerically  different  means  re* 
presented  by  the  two  guineas,  and  that,  consequently,  there  is  in  all  such  oases 
a  choice  between  different  means,  and  not  merely  between  tUfererU  represenU* 
tices  of  the  same  means,  it  would  still  be  true,  that  no  moral  character  could 
belong  to  such  a  choice,  although  perfectly  free.  For  since  the  means  are  pre- 
cisely alike  in  all  respects  and  equally  within  our  reach,  and  since,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  rational  ground  {ox  requiring  us  to  choose  one  of  them  rather  than 
the  other,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  no  right  or  wrong,  merit  or  demerit  in 
choosing  one  of  them  rather  than  the  other.  And  if  it  should  be  maintained, 
that  the  guineas  themselves  are  means,  and  not  merely  representatives  of  means, 
it  could  not  alter  the  case.  For  there  is  no  more  reason  for  requiring  us  to 
choose  one  of  them  rather  than  the  other,  when  you  call  them  means,  than 
when  you  call  th^  signs  or  representatives  of  means,  and  consequently,  no 
moral  character  can  attach  to  the  choice.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  holds 
true,  that  there  is  o«  moral  character  belonging  to  any  acts  of  the  wiU«  except 
ttltiaiate  choices. 
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deyoted  to  the  good  of  the  uniirerse,  one  may  have  v^r(»is  ex- 
ecutive powers,  while  the  will  of  the  other,  in  consequence  of 
feeble  health,  paralysis,  or  some  other  fatality,  is  deprived 
of  almost  all  power  of  going  forth  into  action*     Now,  although  r 
it  is  a  sufficient  condition  to  will  the  existence  of  any  good,  to( 
know  that  it  is  actual  or  possible,  yet  before  we  can  will  to  do\ 
any   thing  to  promote  it,  we   must   know  or  believe  that.   1 
we  have  some   power  of  doing.     The  one,  therefore,  who    I 
has   no    power  of  doing,  cannot  originate  any  volition  to    \ 
move  any  of  his  limbs,  or  resolve  to  promote  any  secondary     / 
end  that  requires  such  ipotion.     Shall  we  say  that  he  is  less,    ' 
virtuous  than  the  other  on  that  account?    Do  we  not  know,\ 
that,  like  the  sainted  Wbitefield,  he  would  gladly  use  ten  I 
thousand  tongues  if  he  had  them,  and  as  many  hands  and 
feet?     If  we  say  he  is  less  virtuous,  we  deny  that  light  mea- 
sures  obligation,  and  contradict  the  common  sense  of  man-    i 
kiad.     If  we  admit  that  he  is  not  less  virtuous,  we  deny  that    I 
volitions  have  in  themselves  any  moral  character. 

4.  Again,  it  is  a  well^nown  fact,  that  all  christians  do  at 
sometimes  loose  almost  all  power  of  doing,  and  consequently, 
of  willing  to  do.     Has  it  ever  been  supposed,  that  their  vir- 
tue suffers  any  diminution  at  such  seasons?    So  far  from  this,  / 
it  is  generally  supposed,  that  on  beds  of  sickness  and  near  / 
the  dying  hour,  when  almost  all  power  of  doing  and  willing  s 
to  do  is  lost,  the  virtue  of  the  saint  acquires  a  brighter  lustre 
and  firmer  strength  than  it  possessed  in  the  vigor  and  bustling 
activity  of  perfect  hesilth.    Nay,  it  is  an  opinion  quite  com- 
mon, that  the  first  perfect  act  the  saint  ever  performs,  is 
originate^  amid  the  agony  and  feebleness  of  the  dying  struggle, 
when  doing  and  willing  to  do  are  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

We  deem  additional  confirmation  unnecessary.     We  must, 
however,  in  passing,  notice  a  few  objections. 

(I.)  It  is  maintained  by  some,  that  volitions  and  dependent 
choices,  are  repetitions  of  general  purposes,  and  consequently, 
moral  actions.  To  this  we  reply ,  that  that  which  is  permanent 
for  any  period  of  time,  cannot,  during  that  time,  be  repeated.  * 
This  position,  therefore,  necessitates  the  conclusion,  that  our 
general  purposes  are  interrupted  and  renewed  again  as  fre- 
quently as  volitions  and  dependent  choices  cease  and  begin ; 
and  if  this  be  the  case,  they  have  u  death  and  resurrection,  as 
often  as  we  form  any  new  plan,  direct  our  attention,  move  our 
tongue  and  change  the  position  of  our  hands  and  ieet — which 
we  think  is  clearly  erroneous.  Does  the  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel renew  his  purpose  to  do  good  every  time  he  articulates  a 
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vord  or  makes  a  gesture  during  ^flie  deUverjr  t>f  a  sermon! 
Does  the  leading  choice  of  the  missionary  die  and  rise  again 
everj  time  he  moves  a  foot  in  making  his  painful  journey  to 
the  western  wilds — the  home  of  the  untaught  savage  whom 
be  has  resolved  to  enlighten? 

(2.)  Others,  without  holding  to  the  repeti^n  of  ibe  gen^ 
eial  purpose,  suppo^  that  in  some^  vay  it  penetrates 
the  volitions  and  dependent  choices  to  which  it  gives  ex- 
istence, and  thus  confers  its  character  upon  them.  Now, 
this,  objection  either  q,dmits  that  ultimate  choices,  and 
dependent  choices  and  volitions  are  perfectly  distinct  acts; 
or  it  makes  the  latter  part  and  parcel  of  the  former;  or  it  is 
a  confused  jumble  of  words  which  mean  nothing  at  alL  If  it 
makes  volitions  and  dependent  choices  identical  with,  or 
part  of  ultimate  choices,  it  contradicts  a  fundamental  truth  of 
psychology,  and  the  plainest  testimony  of  human  consciousness^ 
Sensation  is  not  more  distinct  from  perception,  perception  from 
reasoning,  or  reasoning  from  emotion,  than  ultimate  choice 
from  the  acts  whose  existence  it  necessitates.  The  latter  arc 
neither  identical  with,  nor  any  part  of  the  former,  whatever 
may  be  their  mutual  relations,  and  however  intimately  blended 
they  may  be  in  the  comple'k  phenomena  of  actual  life. 

If  the  objection  allows,  as  indeed  it  must,  that  the  acts  under 
consideration  are  perfectly  distinct,  the  question  whether  the 
transfer  of  moral  character  is  eflfected  by  penetration  (a  word 
which  we  confess  conveys  no  meaning,  to  our  ear,  in  this  con- 
nection,) or  in  some  other  way,  is  a  matter  of  no  real  conse- 
quence. Is  the  fact  of  transfer  possible?  This  is  the  only 
question  worth  considering — a  question  which  it  seems  to  us, 
never  could  have  been  asked  if  its  true  import  had  been  fully 
understood.  Before  answering  it,  we  will  try  to  ascertain 
what  it  means.  In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
the  acts  under  consideration  are,  by  hypothesis,  as  really  dis- 
tinct from  one  another,  as  if  a  thousand  years  had  intervened 
between  them. 

(3.)  That,  as  originated  by  the  will,  volitions  and  dependent 
choices  are  granted  to  have  no  moral  qualities  whatever. 

(4.)  It  will  doubtless  be  granted,  that  volitions  and  choices 
are  mere  phenomena,  or  simple  effects  of  the  will.  Now,  it 
is  a  mere  truism,  that  in  so  (ax  forth  as  any  phenomenon  is  the 
effect  of  any  cause,  or  causative  exertion,  it  has  no  power  to 
be  or  to  become  in  any  respect  different  from  what  it  is. 
True,  a  phenomenon  or  effect,  which  has  a  substantial  exist- 
ence separate  from  the  cause  that  originated  it,  may  undergo 
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a  great  variety  of  changes  hj  subsequent  acts  of  the  same 
caosative  energy  that  first  brought  it  into  being,  or  by  the  opei^ 
ation  of  other  causes,  or  by  the  voluntary  exertion  of  a  freely 
determining  power  in  its  own  possession.  Thus,  the  matericd 
umverse  different  in  ease  from  its  Creator,  or  his  creatiye  fiat 
may  be  daily  ch^pged  or  modified,  both  by  his  power  and 
that  of  its  denizens,  and  men  and  aneels,  by  the  unimpeded 
choices  of  their  own  wills,  may  produce  a  great  variety  of 
changes  upon  themselves.  But  still,  it  holds  true,  that  in  so 
far  forth  as  either  of  them,  or  any  phenomenon  whatever,  un- 
dergoes any  modification  subsequent  to  its  original  creatk», 
it  is  not  the  effect  of  the  originally  creative  act,  but  of  some 
other,  or,  which  is  the  same  uiing^  it  is  not  the  effect  it  was, 
(it  may  be  the  same  substance)  but  in  so  far  as  chaneed  it  is  a 
different  one.  The  question  now  arises,  1.  Can  vohtions  and 
dependent  choices  change  or  modify  themselves?  This  is  not 
pretended.  2.  Can  they  be  changed  or  modified  by  some 
different  act  than  that  which  creates  and  continues  them  in 
being?  This  last  we  conceive  to  be  the  real  question  which 
it  was  our  business  to  answer.  Before  answering  it  we  beg 
leave  to  submit  another  inquiry:  Have  they  an  existence  in 
esse  separate  from  the  acts  that  create  them,  so  that  if  all  ex* 
ertion  of  will  should  cease,  they  might  still  furnish  a  ^relio 
lum^^  for  other  acts  to  engrave  a  character  upon?  If  tiiey 
have  any  such  separate  existence,  it  is  quite  possible  they  may 
undergo  some  kind  of  change  by  the  "penetration"  of  the 
acts^  whether  a  moral  one  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  if 
they  have  no  such  separate  existence,  it  is  a  contradiction  and 
an  absurdity,  to  maintain  that  they  can  lose  any  quality  which 
they  have,  or  acquire  any  which  they  have  not,  or  become  in 
any  respect  different  from  what  they  are.  Having  no  exist- 
ence separate  from  their  creative  act,  or  rather  being  the 
same  thing,  and  nothing  else^  to  maintain  that  they  can  become 
different  from  what  they  are  at  any  moment  of  their  exist- 
ence, is  to  say,  that  at  any  moment  of  their  existence  they  are 
not  the  acts  they  are;  that  all  their  qualities  are  necessarily 
and  unalterably  inwoven  in  their  existence,  and  yet  that  they 
may  be  fimdamentally  changed  or  altered,  these  acts  remain- 
ing in  existence. 

To  admit  therefore  that  as  originated  by  tiie  will  they  have 
no  moral  qualities,  and  to  maintain  that  they  subseqiiently  ac- 
quire such  qualities,  by  tiie  penetration  of  an  intention,  is  an 
absurdity  too  gross  to  deserve  the  namis  of  good  nonsense. 

Shall  we  adopt  the  other  supposition  and  say  they  have  an 
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existence  diflfei-ent  from  iiieir  creatfre  actst  When  do  tbey 
existt  la  what  clime  of  the  soul  are  thej  stolen  away?  Aie 
the  J  eternal,  or  onlj  of  mortal  essence?  If  thej  die,  hj 
what  means  do  they  come  bj  death?  Has  penetration  of 
intentions  conferred  moral  character  of  some  kind  upon  them 
all,  or  are  some  of  them  still  waitine  patiently  ^till  their 
change  come?"  May  they  receive  indinerently  either  good 
or  bad  character?  These  and  many  similar  questions  we 
sfaoold  despair  of  answering  ourselves,  and  we  think  few  will  be 
found  sufficiently  fool-haidy  to  undertake  Hie  task.  In  plain 
phraze  we  regard  the  supposition  as  more  thoroughly  nonsen- 
sical, if  that  which  is  perfect  nonsense  can  be  exceeded,  than 
the  dreams  of  the  School  Men  about  phantasm,  sensible 
and  intelligible  species,  representative  ideas,  animal  spirits 
and  other  paraphernalia  of  mechanical  perceptions*  It  is  ab- 
solutely incredible.  But  let  us  grant  for  the  sake  of  the  argu- 
ment that  volitions  &c«  are  independently  existing  entities 
and  capable  of  being  modified  by  penetration  of  ultimate  ch(»- 
ces.  What  then?  No  reason  can  be  adduced  for  calling 
these  modifications  moral  qualities  that  would  not  prove  the 
impressions  made  upon  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  to  be  moral 
qualities  also.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  given  for  calling  the 
voUtion-entities  thus  modified  right  or  wrong  that  would  not 
with  equal  clearness  prove  a  piece  of  engraved  metal  right  or 
wrong.  If  therefore  the  independent  existence  of  these  voli- 
tions were  not  an  impossibility,  and  if  they  were  capable  of 
receiving  modifications  and  these  modifications  could  be  called 
moral  qualities,  they  cannot  be  qualities  of  the  volitions,  bat 
must  be  regarded  as  qualities  of  the  intention  that  produces 
Ihem. — For  between  this  act  alone  and  the  agent  can  a 
responsible  relation  be  cogitated,  and  we  know  nothing  of  any 
moral  actions  or  moretl  qualities  for  which  the  agent  is  not  re- 
sponsible? 

We  might  show  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  a  choice  to  trans- 
fer a  moral  quality  as  for  volition  to  receive  one — ^that  the 
supposition  of  the  possibility  of  the  transfer  unconciously 
converts  both  into  entities,  having  power  to  do  and  sufier  sep- 
arate from  the  energy  of  the  will,  and  yet  regards  them  and  jdl 
their  changes  and  doings  as  creatures  of  will  &c.  But  we 
have  already  spent  much  more  time  upon  it  than  its  impor- 
tance deserves  and  without  further  remark  we  submit  the 
whole  matter  to  the  reader. 

VII.  From  all  the  foregoing  considerations  it  follows,  that 

!^  wttii  the  single  exception  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note, 
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the  whole  exercise  of  our  free  agency  is  restricted  to  a  cliMAce\ 
Ibetween  ultimate  ends. 

In  tins  choice,  consequently,  all  moral  character  is  founds 
and  our  analysis  has  at  length  reached  its  goal.  The  defini- 
tion  which  it  has  furnished  us  may  be  thus  stated:  a  moral 

ACTION  IS  THE  CHOICE  OP  AN  ULTIMATE  END.       If  the    WOrd    iu- 

tention  be  understood  to  represent  such  a  choice,  as,  in  fact, 
it  generally  is,  we  may  put  this  definition  in  the  following 
very  simple  form:  a  moral  actian  is  an  intention*  The  iifk- 
plied  and  indispensable  antecedent  conditions  of  such  an  ac- 
tion are,  the  existence  of  the  powers  of  moral  agency,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  moral  law,  and  of  the  ends  which  it  requires  us 
to  will  or  not  to  will.  Its  inseparable  conconutants  and  con- 
sequents are,  the  approbation  or  disapprobation  of  conscience, 
personal  happiness  or  misery  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  com- 
placency Or  displacency  towards  God  and  holy  beings,  and  ex- 
ertion of  the  intellectual  and  corporeal  powers  in  that  way 
and  to  that  extent  which  in  our  judgment  will  best  promote 
the  end  on  which  it  terminates.  But  notwithstanding  it  is 
thus  conditioned  upon  and  blended  with  other  phenomena  its 
own  individuality  is  perfectly  distinct,  and  this,  if  we  have  not 
erred  in  our  reasonings  is  clearly  and  fully  exhibited  in  our 
definition.  Thus,  then,  starting  from  principles  as  undoubted 
as  the  axioms  of  mathematics,  have  we  at  length  arrived  at  a 
definition  which  as  it  perfectly  insulates  the  thing  defined  from 
every  other  phenomenon  and  at  the  same  time  includes  all  its 
essential  attributes,  "is  perfect  aild  entire,  wanting  nothing." 

If  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  our  analysis,  this  definition 
is  as  worthy  of  absolute  faith  as  the  universally  and  necessari- 
ly admitted  principles  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  Here 
we  might  dismiss  this  topic,  and  proceed  to  deduce  the  ultimate 
conclusion  we  have  in  view.  But  as  this  definition  does,  in 
fact,  virtually  involve  that  conclusion,  and,  consequently,  if 
we  are  any  where  to  meet  successful  resistance,  it  must  be 
precisely  upon  this  point,  we  will  try  to  discourage  all  attack 
before  we  leave  it.     To  this  end,  we  will  show, — 

1.  That  the  truth  of  our  definition  is  self-luminous  as  well 
as  capable  of  logical  derivation  from  different  grounds;  in 
other  words,  that  independently  of  all  logical  relations,  its 
truth  so  commends  itself  to  universal  reason  that  it  can  never 
be  honestly  called  in  question. 

2.  That  it  is  either  expressly  or  impliedly  the  definition 
given  by  such  moralists  and  theologians  as  are  generally  ac- 
koowledged  to  be  the  most  reliable  interpreters  of  tibe  facts  of 
man^s  moral  nature* 
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In    support  ^f  mir  fint  proposition  we   remark,  tbat 
/  when  there  is  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
/'  right  intention,  it  b  impossible  to  attach  anj  blame  to  the 
/    agent,  even  though  the  death  of  his  parents,  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  all  his  kindred  and  friends,  the  subreraon  of  an 
enq>ire,  the  prostration  of  tiie  towers  of  Zion,  and  the  conib- 
sion  of  all  her  counseb,  and  the  disturbance  of  all  her  internal 
harmonies,  should  be  the  unfortunate  consequences.    The 
.    agent  cannot  condemn  himself,  however  deeply  he  may  regret 
\  tiie  evils  he  has  wrought.    And  though  racks  and  dungeon 
\  gloom,  cruel  mockings  and  the  severest  inflicticm  of  the 
'deourge,  may  make  him  painfully  conscious  of  the  condemning 
sentence  and  roused  indignation  of  hb  fellow  men,  like  Pfo- 
/metheus  on  the  Caucasian  rock,  he  can  appeal  to  nature,  die 
/  sun,  the  earth,  and  immense  smile  of  &e  ocean  wave,  to  virtiie 
and  the  (Mnniscient  Judge  who  looks  not  at  the  outward  ap- 
pearance but  upon  the  heart,  and  say  this  punishment  is  unde^ 
served.    Tears  of  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  past,  may  mingle 
with  the  blood  and  tears  of  present  affliction,  but  no  ^  compunc- 
tious visitings  of  conscience''  will  ever  frighten  peace  and 
quietness  from  his  bosom,  or  utter  one  prophecy  of  retribution 
beyond  the  grave.     Further,  the  lenghthened  scroll  of  uni- 
versal consciousness  contains  no  record  of  such  an  act  of  con- 
demnation.    And  if  you  make  your  appeal  to    universal 
reason,  universal  reason  replies, 

*<  Who  does  the  best  his  circtttnstaiice  allows, 
Does  well,  acts  nobly ;  angels  coold  no  more." 

**  Neither  do  I  condemn  him."    Does  any  one  say  we  have 

fiven  our  own  reading  of  consciousness,  and  bribed  our 
udge,  to  put  into  his  lips  a  sentence  which  does  not  meet  his 
sanction?  We  must  demand  some  proof  of  the  assertion. 
Could  the  agent,  circumstanced  as  he  was,  have  done  better? 
If  so,  let  it  be  shown  in  what  way  he  could  have  done  better. 
If  you  say  he  did  not  act  according  to  the  light  he  had,  then 
yon  deny  that  he  had  a  right  intention,  and  contradict  your 
hypothesis.  If  you  say  he  ought  to  have  had  more  light,  then 
does  your  blame  rest  upon  a  former  intention  and  not  upon  the 
t>ne  under  consideration.  If  you  say  he  acted  hastily  or  with- 
out that  divine  direction  which  always  lies  within  the  reach 
of  believing  prayer,  then  jxm  do  a^ain  deny  the  existence  of 
all  right  intention.  If,  admitting  tiie  exbtence  of  a  ri^t  in- 
tention, and  consequently  tbevpplkgtion  of  all  means  within 
the  compass  of  the  agent's  kaoi^edge  and  the  scope  of  his 
Miitjy  yoa  still  con4eiim  liim  as  gtulty,  yoa  as  nmch  sa  afaiast 
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your  reason  as  if  you  should  say,  &at  all  ilie  angles  of  a  triangle 
Wixe  not  equal  to  two  right  angles* 

Again,  we  remark,  that  when  there  is  satisfectory  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  wrong  intention,  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  acquit  the  agent  of  guilt,  tliough  his  conduct  should  result 
in  the  highest  possible  national  prosperity,  and  an  unparallel- 
ed extention  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  bretfiren  of  Joseph, 
and  the  foul  traitor  Judas,  as  much  deserve  Heaven's  indig- 
nation, as  if  no  good  had  resulted  from  their  base  and  un- 
natural envy  and  avarice*  Regret,  in  such  fortunate  issues 
of  criminal  designs  may  be  less  keen  than  in  others,  but 
tiie  wounds  of  conscience  and  God's  eternal  curse  cannot 
be  ordered  by  reason  and  be  a  whit  less  severe. 

Since,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  blame  a  right  intention^ 
however  unfortunate  in  its  manifestations,  or  praise  a  wrong  i 
one,  however  fortunate,  it  follows  that  intention  alone  is  praise  \ 
or  blameworthy.    The  truth  of  our  definition,  therefore,  does/ 
not  rest  simply  upon  the  undoubted  accuracy  of  a  logical  pro^ 
cess  taking  its  origin  in  universally  admitted  principles.    It  re- 
poses also  upon  an  independent  base  as  firm  as  reason  ever 
laid  for  the  mathematical  sciences. 

Our  first  quotations  in  support  of  the  second  proposition, 
Svill  be  taken  from  Prest.  Edwards,  the  chief  apostle  of  the 
necessitarian  school. 

"  The  Will  itself,  and  only  not  those  actions  which  are  the  effects  of 
the  Will,  is  the  proper  object  of  precept  or  command." 

*^  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body  are  matter  of  command,  only  as 
they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and  connected  with  its  acts.  But  now  the 
M>al  has  no  other  faculty  whereby  it  can,  in  the  most  direct  and  prop- 
er sense,  consent,  yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  command,  but  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  Will ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  di- 
Irectly  disobey,  or  refuse  compliance :  for  the  very  notions  of  consenting^ 
yitldingy  accepting,  complying,  reusing,  rejecting,  &c.,  are,  according  to 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts  of  the  will.  Obedience, 
in  the  primary  nature  of  it,  is  the  submitting  and  yielding  of  the  will  of 
one  to  the  will  of  another.  Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not 
complying  of  the  will  of  the  commanded  to  the  manifested  wiU  of  the 
commander.  Other  acts  that  are  not  the  acts  of  the  will,  as  certain  motions 
of  the  body,  and  alterations  in  the  soul,  are  obedience  or  disobedience  only 
indirectly,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  state  or  actions  of  the  will,  accord- 
ing to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So  that  it  is  manifest,  the  will  itself 
may  be  required :  and  the  being  of  a  good  will  is  the  most  proper,  direct 
and  immediate  subject  of  command ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  prescribed  or 
required  by  command  or  precept,  nothing  can ;  for  other  things  can  be 
no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are  the  fruits  of  a  good  will.** 

This  passage,  in  teaching  that  the  will  aione  can  be  the 
direct  object  of  command  also  teaches  that  all  responsible  action 
35* 
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takM  Ox  rbe  there;  and,  cMseqiKiitk,  cootaioB  tmr  doctrine^ 
that  the  will  alone  is  capable  of  monu  action.  The  ooroUary 
immediately  foUowins  as  follj  sanctions  the  view,  that  general 
intentions  are  the  onfy  responsible  acta  eren  of  the  wiU. 

^  C^mL  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  will*  or  a  series  of  acts,  ono 
1  lellowiBg  aaetber,  and  one  the  effect  of  aaother,  the  Jirtt  and  determifdng 
I  4tei  is  piroperly  the  subject  of  command,  and  not  ofily  the  conseqaent 
ocls,  which  are  depeime|it  upon  it«    Yea,  it  is  this  more  especially^ 
which  is  that,  which  command  or  precept  has  a  proper  respect  to ;  be*> 
'  cause  it  is  this  act  that  determines  the  whole  affair:  in  this  act  the  obe- 
dience or  disobedience  lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner;  the  consequent  acts 
being  all  subject  to  it,  and  governed  and  determined  by  it.    This  deter- 
UMfMfig,  governing  act  mutt  be  the  proper  object  of  precept,  or  none" 

**  C^oZ  2.  It  also  follows,  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  if  there  be 
any  sort  of  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts  of  the  will 
or  acts  of  choice  in  the  case,  directing  and  determining,  what  the  acts 
of  the  ^ill  shall  be;  that  act  or  exertion  of  theeoul  cannot  properly  be 
subject  to  any  command  or  precept,  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely.  Such  acts  cannot  be 
subject  to  commands  directly^  because  they  are  no  acts  of  the  will ;  being 
by  the  supposition  prior  to  all  acts  of  the,  will,  determining  and  giving 
rise  to  all  its  acts :  they  not  being  acts  of  the  will,  there  can  be  in  them 
no  consent  to,  or  compliance  with  any  command.  Neither  can  they  be 
subject  to  any  command  or  precept  indirectly  or  remotely  f  for  they  are 
not  so  much  as  the  ^ecis  or  contequeneee  of  the  will,  being  prior  to  all  its 
acts.  So  that  if  there  be  any  obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soul, 
determining  all  volitions,  it  is  an  act  of  obedience  wherein  the  will  has 
no  concern  at  all ;  it  preceding  every  act  of  the  will.  And  therefore,  if 
the  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  involuntarily ; 
there  is  no  willing  obedience  or  rebellion,  no  compliance  or  opposition 
of  the  Will  in  the  aflair :  and  what  soit  of  obedience  or  rebellion  is  this  ?" 

This  **  first  and  determining  act,''  which  is  ^'the  only 
proper  object  of  command,"  and  our  **  choice  of  an  ultimate 
end,"  are  mani£^tly  the  same*  The  same  doctrine  is  again 
asserted  in  the  same  section. 

^*As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations  of  mind, 
which  does  not  consist  in  the  imminent  acts  or  state  of  the  will  itself, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  required  as  effects  of  the  will ;  I  say,  in  such 
supposed  effects  of  the  will,  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a 
capacity  of  understanding;  that  inability,  and  that  only  excuses,  which 
consists  in  want  of  connection  between  them  and  the  will.  If  the  will 
fully  complies,  and  the  proposed  effect  does  not  prove,  according  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  volition,  the  man  is  perfectly 
excused ;  he  has  a  natural  inability  to  the  thing  required.  For  the  will 
itself,  as  has  been  observed,  is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  immediately 
required  by  command;  and  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  will.  If,  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  the  will,  the 
|»erson  has  done  his  duty ;  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove  to  be  con- 
iiected  with  his  volition,  that  is  not  owing  to  him." 

If  the  enemy  of  the  doctrine  of  unmixed  moral  action  ^%as 
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written  a  book,''  that  eo  fullj  establiahes  the  bans  W  which  it 
reposes,  we  scarce  know  where  to  look  for  opposition.  Cer- 
tainly not  to  Tappan,  his  recent  reviewer  and  the  staunch  ad- 
vocate of  the  opposite  theory  of  the  will. 

It  is  his  cardinal  doctrine  that  liberty  is  the  conditio  sine 
^a  non  of  responsibility,  that  neither  the  phenomena  of  the 
intelligence,  or  the  sensibility  are  free,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  accountable.  He  is  therefore  behooved  to  hold  sub- 
stantially with  us,  if  he  would  be  consistent  with  himself.  We 
will  quote  a  single  passage  :-^ 

**  And  univermlly^  the  merit  and  demerit  qf  an  agent  is  as  his  actual  choice 
or  intention.  His  volition  depends  upon  his  choice,  and  hence  all  the  sequents 
of  his  volition^  as  far  as  he  can  he  responsiklefor  them,  depend  upon  his  choice. 
However,  he  may  be  jadged  bv  beings  who  have  no  other  way  of  esti- 
matiDg  the  principles  by  which  he  regulates  himself,  than  the  sequenis 
which  appear  in  connejiion  with  his  volitions ;  in  the  court  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  in  the  court  of  all-seeing  truth  and  justice,  he  shall  be 
judged  according  to  his  choices  or  intentions,— -occorcftfi^  to  that  which 
he  determined  and  aimed  to  do.^^ 

Thus  we  find  Edwards  and  Tappan  though  at  sword's  points 
on  the  great  question  of  liberty  and  necessity,  perfectly  har- 
monious in  the  same  view  of  a  moral  action  which  we  have 
presented.  With  the  inconsistency  of  this  harmony,  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  The  fact  of  it  is  apparent.  In  Kant,  the  foun- 
der of  the  transcendental  school,  we  find  the  following  lan- 
guage:— 

**  There  are  quaiites  which  greatly  aid  and  strengthen  a  good  will ; 
but  they  have  not  any  inward  worth  of  their  own,  and  will  be  found  al- 
ways to  presuppose  a  good  will,  which  limits  the  praise  they  deserved- 
ly carry.  ♦  ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

A  good  will  is  esteemed  to  be  so,  not  by  the  effects  which  it  produces, 
nor  by  its  fitness  for  accomplishing  any  given  end,  but  by  its  mere  good 
volition,  i.  e.  it  is  good  in  itself;  and  is  therefore  to  be  prized  incompar- 
ably higher  for  its  own  sake,  than  any  thing  whatsoever  which  can  be 
produced  at  the  call  of  appetite  or  inclination.  Even  if  it  should  hap- 
pen that,  owing  to  an  unhappy  conjuncture  of  events,  this  good  will 
were  deprived  of  power  to  execute  its  benign  intent,  still  this  good  will 
<by  which  is  not  meant  a  wish)  would,  like  a  diamond,  shine  in  itself, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  native  lustre.  Utility  or  uselessness  could  neither  i 
enhance  nor  prejudice  this  internal  splendor :  they  resemble  the  setting 
of  a  gem,  whereby  the  brilliant  is  more  easily  taken  in  the  hand,  and 
offered  to  the  attention  of  those  not  otherwise  judges,  but  which  vrould 
not  be  required  by  any  skilled  lapidary  to  enable  him  to  form  his  opin- 
ion of  its  worth." — Metaphysics  cf  Ethics,  pp  2,  3. 

**  It  is  thus,  without  all  question,  that  we  are  to  understand  those 
passages  of  Scripture,  where  it  is  ordained  that  we  love  our  neighbor, 
t^en  our  enemy ;  for,  as  an  affecdon,  lov-o  cannot  be  commanded  or  en* 
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I  forced,  bot  to  act  kindly  from  a  principle  of  doty  can,  not  only  where 

/  there  ia  no  natural  deaire,  bat  also  where  arersion  irreaiatibly  thmstn 

n  itself  upon  the  miqd;  and  this  would  be  a  practical  love,  not  a  patho- 

I  logical  likins,  and  would  consist  in  the  original  volition,  and  not  in  any 

I  amotion  of  the  sensory.'*— i&.  j?.  9. 

No  langus^e  could  more  fully  teach  that  morality  has  its 
only  responsible  basis  iu  the  will.  The  only  explanatory  re- 
mark deemed  necessary  is,  that  ^volition''  here  corresponds  to 
our  ^  intention.-'  The  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  France 
is  equally  explicit.  The  following  is  his  enunciation  of  the 
moral  law: — "Do  right  for  the  sake  of  right.  Morality  has 
to  do  with  the  intentions." 

This  enunciation  of  the  moral  law  shows  two  things: 

1.  That  in  the  author^s  opinion  the  moral  law  requires  noth- 
ing but  a  right  state  of  the  will. 

2.  That  the  only  act  of  will  which  it  requires  is  an  inten- 
tion. That  this  is  his  meaning  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  an- 
other passage,  found  in  the  Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature, 
pp.  161, 162. 

'*  The  coDseqaences  of  an  action,  whatever  they  may  be,  do  not  ren- 
der it  either  morally  good  or  bad ;  the  intention  is  every  thing.  Strict- 
ly speaking,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  moral  action ;  nothing  butmor- 
aJ  intentions. 

An  intention  cannot  be  morally  good,  unless  it  be  disinterested. 

All  intentions  are  regarded  as  interested,  where  there  is  a  personal 
reference.  Thas,  to  do  any  thing  for  the  sake  of  honor,  of  glory,  of  ap- 
plause, of  pleasure,  whether  sensual  or  intellectual,  whether  external  or 
internal ;  for  the  ssike  of  hearing  it  said  that  we  are  generous,  or  of  be- 
ing able  to  say  so  to  ourselves ;  for  the  sake  of  rewards,  whether  on 
esJth  or  in  Heaven, — all  this  is  equally  foreign  to  the  sphere  of  moral- 
ity. 

Those  actions  which  proceed  from  the  influence  of  organization,  are 
regarded  as  indifferent.  Thus,  the  man,  who  led  away  by  an  irresisti- 
ble impulse  of  pity  and  sympathy,  hazards  his  life  for  the  safety  of  an- 
other, is  noyt  yet  a  moral  being." 

In  Dr.  Wayland's  Elements  of  Moral  Science  this  defini- 
tion is  very  clearly  stated: — 

^*  If  the  question  then  be  asked,  what  is  a  moral  action  1  we  may  an- 
swer, it  is  the  vo/un/ary  action  of  an  intelligent  agent  who  is  capable  of 
distinguishing  between  right  and  wrong  or  of  distinguising  what  he 
ought  from  what  he  ought  not  to  do. 

When  the  W// consents  to  the  performance  of  an  action  [outward 
action]  though  the  act  be  not  done,  the  Omniscient  De^ty  justly  consid- 
ers us  as  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

'  The  moral  quality  does  not  belong  to  the  external  act,  nor  does  it 
belong  to  the  conception  of  the  external  act,  nor  to  the  resolution  to 
carry  that  conception  into  effect.  It  must  then  reside  in  the  intention.'' 
-^WayloiuPa  Elemeni$  of  Moral  Science. 
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The  same  definition  substantial!  j  may  also  be  iband  in  Gol* 
ridge,  Jofirey,  Reid,  Whewell  and  Henry,  in  the  ancient 
moralists  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  in 
the  standard  theological  writers,  and  in  fine,  in  all  writers  who 
have  attempted  in  any  way  to  instruct  their  fellow  men  in  re- 
lation to  the  grounds  and  the  limits  of  their  responsibilities* 
The  reader  must  take  this  statement  upon  trust  or  test  its  truth 
by  his  own  investigations*  Quotations  are  at  best  but  dry 
reading,  and  we  fear  we  have  already  adduced  more  of  them 
than  have  been  perused  with  patience.  We  deem  it  necessa- 
ry however,  in  passing  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reference  to 
the  quotations  before  us. 

1.  It  has  been  no  part  of  our  design  in  presenting  these  quo- 
tations to  appeal  to  authority  in  support  of  our  definition.  We 
have  claimed  for  it  the  rank  of  a  first  truth — a  truth  a  priori j 
and  till  we  are  willing  to  relinquish  this  claim  nothing  could 
be  more  absurd  than  the  attempt  to  prove  it  by  testimony  or 
by  any  a  posteriori  considerations  whatever.  If  it  be  an  a 
priori  truth — a  necessary  affirmation  of  pure  reason — the  fact 
that  ten  thousand  m^n,  of  different  creeds,  nations,  and  ages 
have  believed  and  expressed  it  in  the  same  language  could  not 
make  it  any  more  certain.  If  it  be  not  such  a  truth  the  testi- 
mony of  all  mankind  could  not  exalt  it  above  all  doubt;  for  it 
is  just  as  possible,  though  indefinitely  less  probable,  that  a 
thousand  should  be  as  one.  We  challenge  faith  in  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  it,  and  not  on  the 
ground  that  many  have  believed  it.  We  have  hoped, 
however,  that  if  there  be  those  to  whom  this  precise  view  of 
a  moral  agent  may  appear  cold  and  forbidding,  or  who  may 
fear  the  consequences  to  which  it  may  lead  them,  and  yet  who 
cannot  withhold  the  assent  to  it  on  rational  grounds,  that  it 
might  render  it  more  acceptable  to  their  feelings  to  know  that 
the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages  have  held  substantially  the  same. 
To  propitiate  the  offended  feelings  is  practjcally  of  little  less 
importance  than  to  convince  the  intelligence. 

S.  Contemplated  in  another  point  of  view  these  quotations 
have  a  higher  value.  They  make  it  well  nigh  certain  that  we 
have  not  misled  consciousness,  and  that  our  definition  is  as  we 
have  represented  it,  a  necessary  truth  of  universal  reason. 
On  what  other  supposition  can  the  fact  be  explained,  that  Kant 
the  transcendentalist,  Cousin  the  eclectic,  Edwards  the  neces- 
sitarian, and  Tappan  the  libertarian,  separated  so  widely  from 
another  by  space  or  time,  and  difiering  so  fundamentally  in 
their  philosophical  tenets  have  stumbled  upon  the  same  defint- 
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1  tiont  According  to  Rants'  tiieoiy  a  free  action  is  absolutelj 
\  kicoeitable,  and  yet  as  we  have  seen  be  regards  no  otber  tban 
I  absolutely  free  actions,  that  is  to  say  ruling  choices  of  the  will, 
^  as  moral  actions*  President  Edwards  might  just  as  well  have 
called  any  other  phenomenon  a  moral  action  as  the  phenomena 
of  the  will,  and  any  act  of  the  will,  moral  actions  **as  a  first 
and  determining  act"  or  governing  purpose;  yet  he  holds  as 
firmly  as  Tappan  or  Cousin  that  governing  acts  or  intentions 
alone  are  moral  actions.  Why  is  this?  Why  have  heathens, 
Jews,  and  Christians,  utilitarians,  rightarians,  and  those  who 
make  the  valuable  to  be  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation; 
why  have  those  who  hold  the  dogma  of  passive  regeneration 
and  those  who  hold  that  man  himself  is  the  author  of  all  mor- 
al changes  he  experiences;  why  in  short  have  all  writers  and 
teachers  of  ethics  and  religion,  agreed  in  giving  this  definition 
in  some  fr6m  or  place  in  their  systems?  Why?  Because  it 
is  one  of  those  plain  intuitions  of  reason  that  will  force  them- 
selves upon  the  convictions  of  mankind  and  obtain  by  some 
j  means  a  place  in  their  creed,  even  though  utterly  subversive  of 
/  their  favorite  theological^  dogmas  and  so-called  philosophical 
systems.  They  have  believed  it  because  they  could  not  but 
believe;  they  have  given  it  a  place  in  their  ethics  because 
they  could  not  keep  it  out  '^  The  unity  of  their  faith,"  there- 
fore, must  be  regarded  as  the  radiation  of,  and  index  to  a 
conviction  necessary  and  absolute. 

The  facts  that  human  courts  always  inquire  after  the  inten- 
tion when  a  supposed  criminal  is  on  trial  for  murder,  that 
children  spontaneously  pres  ent  their  plea  of,  '*Idid  not  mean  to^"* 
when  likely  to  be  punished  for  any  injury  their  playmates 
have  received  at  their  hands;  that  punishment  or  acquittal  en- 
pies  in  either  case,  according  as  there  is  evidence  or  no  evi- 
dence of  malicious  intention,  has  generally  been  regarded  as  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  support  of  the  position  that  moral 
character  belongs  ^  ultimate  choice  alone.  There  are  difficul- 
ties, however,  in  the  way  of  this  argument,  which,  unless  they 
can  be  removed,  must  infallibly  turn  it  against  that  position. 
The  ultimate  intention  does  not  seem  to  be  brought  into  inquiry 
in  either  of  these  cases,  nor  to  be  the  hinge  on  which  acquit- 
tal or  punishment  turns.  If  the  court  is  satisfied  that  the  ac- 
cused did  not  destroy  life  with  ^malice  prepense,"  they  make 
no  further  inquiry  preliminary  to  acquittaL  And  if  the  pa- 
rent is  satisfied  that  the  injury  his  child  is  said  to  have  wrought 
was  the  result  of  accident,  he  does  not  concern  himself  fur* 
tber  about  the  character  of  Ids  intention.    To  this  we  reply. 
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1.  That  in  the  judgment  of  the  child,  the  parent  and  the 
court,  blameworthiness  belongs  neither  to  the  bodilj  acti<m, 
to  thought  or  feeling,  but  to  some  kind  of  intention  or  choice 
of  will. 

2*  The  child  in  pleading  for  exemption  from  punishment  on 
the  ground^that  he  meant  no  injury,  the  parent  in  admitting; 
&e  Talidit^  of  his  plea,  and  the  court  in  discharging  the  ac- 
cused when  no  sufficient  evidence  of  criminal  intention  i» 
preferred  against  him,  pass  no  judgment  upon  the  real  char- 
acter, or  ultimate  intention,  but  only  decide,  that  the  injuries 
under  consideration  are  the  result  of  accident,  and  con- 
sequently unintended,  and  consequently  agree  that  they 
are  not  crimes  at  all.  The  accused  are  discharged  because 
the  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  them  were  not 
in  fact  committed  by  them  but  by  a  fatality  in  which  their  will 
had  no  concurrence.  We  see  not  how  the  inference  can  be 
deduced  from  this  that  in  the  judgment  of  either  court,  par 
rent,  or  child,  moral  character  belongs  to  the  subordinate  in- 
tentions. In  the  very  moment  of  acquittal,  the  court  and 
parent  may  be  fully  convinced  that  the  accused,  if  judged  of 
according  to  their  real  character,  would  be  found  more  guilty 
than  many  who  lie  in  dungeons,  and  are  destined  to  the  gal- 
lows. But  God  has  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  judging 
rewarding  and  punishing  according  to  the  real  character,  and 
no  earthly  tribunal  that  understands  its  mission  and  delega- 
ted authority  ever  presumes  to  invade  his  prerogative.  When 
there  are  no  manifestations  of  ill  intention  prejudicial  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  or  the  safety  of  society,  they  have  no  right 
to  institute  any  inquiry  concerning  the  absolute  character  of 
any  man.  Civil  misdemeanors,  and  not  absolute  moral  char- 
acter fall  under  the  cognizance  of  human  courts.  Neverthe- 
less, they  may  be  convinced  that  many  who  have  never  ren- 
dered themselves  obnoxious  to  civil  punishments  are  in  the  eye 
of  heaven  a  thousand  fold  more  guilty  than  the  worst  criminal 
they  ever  executed  upon  the  gibbet  or  guillotine,  and  more- 
over they  may  be  as  fully  convinced  as  the  writer  of  this  article 
that  all  real  praise  and  blame-worthiness  belong  to  ultimate 
choices.  And  the  fact  is  that  although  their  investigations 
personally  respect  proximate  intentions,  and  their  punishments 
are  graduated  according  to  the  external  crime,  (as  for  impor- 
tant reasons  they  should  be,)  yet  they  really  assume  that  ulti- 
mate  aim  is  the  whole  of  moral  character.  This  is  so  plainly 
the  case  that  we  will  not  spend  time  to  show  it. 

y  IIL  The  foregoing  discussion  furnishes  us  a  most  impoi>> 
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^tant  inference  relative  to  the  moral  law,  with  a  brief  statement 
of  which  we  will  close  the  present  article.    It  has  been  shown 
i^  that  intentions  or  ultimate  choices  alone  are  moral  actions. 
And  it  is  plain  that  the  moral  law  can  require  nothing  bat  mor- 
al action.    It  hence  follows  that  such  must  be  the  nature  of 
its  clain»  that  they  can  be  perfectly  met  in  all  cases  and  atdll 
i  times  by  a  right  intention  alone.    Consequently,  it  has  noth- 
!  ing  to  do  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  a  moral  agent  may 
I  have  in  present  possession;  it  makes  no  account  whatever  of 
I  feelings  of  any  kind ;  it  does  not  at  all  concern  itself  with  the 
\  amount  of  actual  good  or  evil  which  results  from  our  conduct; 
/  it  does  not  even  moot  the  question  how  vigorously  we  exert  our 
i  powers  of  doing  good;  it  never  goes  forth  beyond  the  narrow 
1  circle  of  ultimate  intentions,  on  any  pretext  or  for  any  purpose 
I  whatever;  and  if  a  righi  intention  exists  it  is  fully  satisJietL 
:  This  granted,  several  other  consequences  of  prime  importance 
in  this  discussion  must  be  granted  likewise. 

L  No  moral  agent  can  ever  be  required  to  do  or  suffer  what 
he  is  naturally  unable  to  do  or  suffer;  for  such  a  requirement 
cannot  be  fulfilled  by  an  intention. 

3.  That  which  is  absolutely  unknown  to  a  moral  agent  can 
!  never  be  a  matter  of  choice  to  him — Consequently  if  any  one 
.  is  entirely  ignorant  of  the  good  of  the  universe  he  can  niever 
\  be  required  to  choose  it,  and  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  unknown 
I  to  him  he  cannot  choose  it.  Hence  the  circle  which  bounds  our 
!  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  relations — not  the  actual  or  possible 
goodj  of  the  universe — bounds  also  our  whole  responsibility^ — 
knowledge  and  obligation  are  commensurate. 

Another  view  may  be  taken  of  this,  which  is  not  anotiier — 
but  the  same  in  another  form.  Any  requirement  of  the  moral 
law,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  unknown  to  a  moral  agent  is  to  him 
no  requirement  at  all;  and  in  so  far  forth  as  the  meaning  of 
any  precept  is  indeterminate  and  the  fact  of  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience is  impossible  to  him,  it  is  to  him  no  precept  at  all. 
What  every  moral  agent  understands  the  law  to  6e,  is  the  lam  to 
him^  and  nothing  else  can  be.  How  simple  in  this  point  of  view 
is  the  moral  law.  No  agent  is  required  to  give  existence  to 
any  effect  or  phenomenon  which  transcends  the  scope  of  his 
natural  ability, — none  are  required  to  will  the  good  of  the 
universe  according  to  what  it  is  in  itself  or  according  to  the 
view  which  any  other  body  may  take  of  it,  but  only  accord- 
ing to  his  own  view  of  it.  If  a  child  chooses  the  good  which 
his  intellect  apprehends,  he  fully  meets  the  demands  of  the 
law — ^the  full  grown  man,  the  arch  angel  and  God  himself 
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edge  of  tht^oodof  being  is  one  unvarying^  sole  and  single  duty* 
Or  thus  J  choice  in  accordance  with  our  own  understanding  oftht 
idvxis  our  whole  duty.  It  cannot  reqiiire  less  than  this,  and  be 
a  moral  kw,  nor  can  it  require  more, 'and  be  a  moral  law, 
if  intentions  alone  be  moral  actions.  If  these  conclusions  be  • 
correct  the  task  of  pressing  the  simplicity  of  moral  actions, 
as  every- intelligent  reader  will  see,  is  wrell  nigh  complete.  It 
wiH  be  seen  too  why  we  have  delayed  him  so  long  on  this  pre- 
liminary question.  For  the  present  we  must  take  our  leave  of 
him.  If  we  should  attempt  to  crowd  our  whole  discussion  in- 
to one  article,  it  would  exclude  other  articles  of  interest,  and 
beside  be  too  lengthy  for  perusal  at  one  time.  And  at  no  fu- 
ture point  can  we  interrupt  our  discussion  so  conveniently  as 
at  this.  In  the  next  number  the  remaining  part  of  our  philo- 
sophical argument  may  be  expected^  and  if  it  never  should 
appear,  the  conclusion  whicfrit  will  aim  to  establish,  is  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  reflective  reader. 


ARTICLE    XVII. 

Moses.  ' 

By  the  Senior  Editor. 

It  has  long  been  our  impression,  that  in  order  to  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  writings  of  an  individual,  writings  esjpe- 
cially,  which  bear  the*  strong  impress  of  his  peculiar  spirit, 
we  need  a,  distinct  understanding  of  his  character,  circum- 
stances, plans  and>  purposes,  that  we  may  contemplate  his 
discourses  in  the  light  of  the  hidden  thoughts,  feelings  and 
movements  of  his  inner  being.  For  the  want  of  this  one 
characteristic,  most  of  the  commentaries  upon  the  sacred 
Mrritings  are,  as  it  appears  to  us,  so  destitute  of  that  deep  and 
pervading  interest  which  they  ought  to  possess.  Comment- 
aries upon  the  Scriptures,  which  shall  combine  great  critical 
acumen,  extensive  philological  research,  widely  extended  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with  the  laws 
and  movements  of  the  human  mind,  with  a  deep  insight  into^ 
aiid  sympathy  with  the  very  thoughts,  feelings  and  plans  of  the 
writers  themselves,  yet  remain  to  be  written.  To  no  portion 
of  the  divine  oracles  are  the  above  remarks  more  applicable 
than  to  the  writings  of  Moses.  To  know,  and  especially  to  ap- 
preciate his  writings,  we  must  know  the  man,  and  having 
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Pisgah,  and  then  and  there,  when  our  hearts  have  melted  into 
his,  and  our  powers. are  moved  and  energized  by  the  move- 
ments of  his  great  mind,  we  must  see  what  he  saw,  and  hear 
what  he  heard;  in  other  words,  read  what  he  has  written. 

To  us  also  the  present  subject  has  an  additional  interest 
from  another  source,  what  is  intrinsic  in  the  subject  itself* 
In  our  sober  estimation^  of  all  mere  men  whose  history  stands 
before  us,  Moses  is  by  far  the  greatest,  and  of  the  truly  good, 
one  of  the  best.  To  rise  to  a  full  and  distinct  acquaintance 
with  such  a  mind,  is  an  era  of  no  little  interest  in  the  history 
of  every  one:  our  own  powers  receive  a  great  expansion,  and 
what  is  more  important  still,  our  hearts  are  made  better  by 
fuch  an  acquaintance. 

Such  reasons  have  determined  us  to  attempt  a  revelation  of 
our  conception  of  this  man.  The  work  may  be  marred  in 
our  hands;  yet  we  shall  attempt  the  disclosure  of  some  thoughts 
which  have  long  lain  far  down  in  the  depths  of  the  mind  whete 
we  love  to  be  alone  in  the  presence  of  some  moving,  melting 
conception  of  some  great  subject.  That  we  may  gain  a 
position  requisite  to  a  proper  contemplation  of  the  different 
features  and  elements  of  our  subject,  the  foll9wing  preliminary 
observations  are  deemed  of  special  importance: — 

I.  It  is  a  fixed  and  changeless  arrangement  of  God's  eternal 
government,  that  as  far  as  practicable,  the  agency  of  crea- 
tures shall  be  employed  in  harmony  with  his  own,  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  purposes,  however  veist,  complicated  and 
important  these  purposes  may  be.  In  the  work  of  creation, 
divinity  alone  appears.  No  agency  or  attribute  but  that  of 
Infinity  is  called  into  action.  ''  God  speaks,  and  it  is  done: 
He  commands,  and  it  stands  fast."  The  same  holds  true  in 
respect  to  the  work  of  redemption,  in  which  the  foundation  is 
laid  for  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  in  comparison 
with  which  "  the  former  shall  not  be  remembered,  nor  come 
into  mind.''  But  in  all  the  ordinary  arrangements  and  move^ 
ments  of  the  providence  and  government  of  God,  here  the 
action  of  second  causes,  herei  the  agency  of  creatures,  in  all 
possible  circumstances,  are  brought  into  full  requisition* 

3.  It  is  an  arrangement  equally  fixed  and  changeless,  that 
whatever  can  be  accomplished  by  the  agency  of  creatures,  i(9 
accompUsbment  shall  be  made  to  turn  upon,  such  agency. 
Mental  developement  in  hannony  with  the  ideas  of  the  right, 
the  just,  ^  true  and  the  goodt  is  the  great  law  of  rational 
tMm^csif^   Eisie^e  13. th^e opiveiiBalkw q{ developesient i# 
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reject  to  all  powers  mental  and  pbysical.  The  reason  wbf 
the  great  Intelligences  of  the  universe  stand  before  the  eternal 
throne,  sage  in  wisdom,  *'with  Atlantean  shoulders,  fit  to 
bear  the  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies,"  is,  that  the  weight 
of  such  monarchies  has  been  laid  upon  their  shoulders,  as  they 
have  been  able  to  bear  them.  To  carry  out  this  great  law  of 
universal  developement,  all  the  arrangements  and  movements 
of  the  providence  and  government  of  God  are  made,*as  far  as 
possible,  to  hinge  upon  the  agency  of  creatures. 

31  When  any  great  exigency  occurs,  in  the  progress  of  the 
divine  government,  an  exigency  in  which  great  events  are  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  instrumentality  of  creatures,  it  is 
also  a  fixed  arrangement  of  the  divine  administration,  to 
raise  up  individuals  of  natural  and  acquired  endowments  ade- 
quate to  the  exigency  to  be  met.  Great  revolutions  turn 
upon  the  agency  of  great  minds.  The  lives  of  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Joseph,  Moses,  David,  Elijah,  Isaiah,  Ezra,  Daniel  and 
Paul,  mark  no  common  eras  Jn  the  history  of  humanity.  As 
the  scales  destiny  made,  at  the  time,  to  turn  upon  their 
Agency,  bore  no  common  events,  so  those  scales  were  bal- 
anced by  no  common  minds.  If,  therefore,  we  can  attain  to 
a  distinct  understanding  of  any  great  exigency  that  has  ever 
occurred,  in  the  progress  of  the  divine  administration,  we  can 
inferentially  determine  the  character  of  the  minds  upon  whose 
agency  and  instrumentality  that  exigency  was  made  to  turn. 
Especially  will  this  be  the  case,  when  we  know,  that  such 
minds  were  directly  raised  up  and  selected  by  Providence  to 
meet  that  exigency. 

4.  Lastly,  another  arrangement  of  Providence  equalfy 
established  and  fundamental,  is,  that  even  in  circumstances  in 
which  men  act  under  an  immediate  divine  influence,  and 
that  influence  a  supernatural  one,  such  shall  be  its  nature^ 
and  that  of  their  agency  under  it,  that  in  whatever  they  saj, 
write,  or  do,  all  that  naturally  distinguishes  them  as  individuals^ 
shall  distinctly  appear,  as  distinctly  as  when  they  act  without 
such  influence.  From  forty  to  sixty  indi\'iduals,  for  example^ 
were  employed  each  in  writing  different  parts  of  the  sacred 
volume,  individuals  occupying  different  points  of  an  interval  of 
some  fifteen  centuries  or  more.  A  perfect  unity  of  sentimehty 
statement  and  design  throughout  their  entire  writings,  clearif 
evinces,  that  that  unity  must  have  had  its  origin  and  basis  in 
one  common  cause,  "  the  inspiration  of  the  Alnrrighty."  On 
no  other  supposition  can  such  a  pHjenomenon  be  accouiifiid 
fi>r«    Yet  the  equally  obvious  fSgtqt)  that  the  style  of  e^  fli 
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perfecdj  peculiar  and  distinct  from  that  of  every  other^ 
evinces,  with  equal  distinctness,  that  the  common  inspiration 
under  which  they  all  wrote,  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  pre- 
^rve  perfect  and  entire,  their  individCiality  of  style  and  man- 
Hen  Inspiration  creates  no  new  faculties  in  any  one.  It 
makes  no  one  a  poet  in  whom  the  poetic  talent  has  not  a 
prior  existence.  It  adapts  no  one  to  any  sphere  of  action  to 
which  his  natural  talents  are  unadapted.  It  imparts  a  special 
direction,  developement  and  energy  to  the  action  of  his  powers, 
while  all  the  characteristics  of  style  and  manner  which  natu- 
rally peculiarizes  the  individual,  are  preserved  entire.  The 
style  of  Isaiah  as  a  poet,  for  example,  is  not  more  distinct  from 
that  of  Milton,  than  it  is  from  that  of  Jeremiah  and  EzekieK 
The  style  of  John  bears  a  resemblance  more  near  to  that  of 
Plato,  than  to  that  of  Paul,  Luke  or  Peter.  Peter  thunders 
forth  truth  in  strains  more  Demosthenic  than  Pauline;  and 
the  style  of  Luke  would  bear  as  ready  a  comparison  to  that  of 
Cicero,  as  to  that  of  any  other  writer  of  the  sacred  volume 
1)eside  himself. 

An  important  fact  pertaining  to  the  divine  record  here  pre- 
sents itself— the  revelation  which  it  gives  us  not  of  divinity 
merely,  but  also  of  humanity.  No  book — we  might  add,  that 
all  other  books  together — do  not  present  such  facilities  for  the 
study  of  human  nature  as  the  Bible.  The  characters  which  it  dis- 
closes, are  so  numerous  and  so  endlessly  diversified,  as  to  present 

'*A  coQgre^tion  Tast,  of  men, 
Of  unappendagedand  unyaraished  men, 
Of  plain,  unceremonious  human  beings," 

that  here  humanity  in  its  open  and  most  latent  develope- 
ments,  in  its  worst  and  best  forms,  stands  most  distinctly  re- 
vealed to  our  contemplation.  Every  one  who  would  know 
humanity  as  it  is,  and  who  would  comprehend  and  direct 
its  developements  in  all  varieties  of  condition,  individual, 
social,  civil  and  religious,  should  regard  the  Bible,  aside  from 
all  claipis  to  inspiration,  as  his  ^'  best  manual." 

We  will  now  apply  the  principles  above  illustrated,  to  the 
elucidation  of  one  character  presented  in  the  bible,  the  greatest 
human  character  which  the  volume  of  inspiration  unfolds,  the 
greatest  too,  we  think,  ever  presented  in  the  history  of  hu- 
manity. If  we  may  judge  of  the  greatness  of  a  character  from 
that  of  the  exigency,  which  in  the  providence  of  God,  he  is 
called  to  meet,  every  one  will  perceive  clearly,  that  we  have 
not  overestimated  the  subject  of  tbis  article.  But  one  exigency 
in  the  history  of  humai^ty  has  ever  occurred,  of  an  importance 
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coiiq)^rable  to  that  wbieh  Moses  Was  called  to  fiU,  aid'lhat 
was  iotrusted  to  a  no  less  personage  than  the  Incarnate  Word. 
What  was  the  work  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  this  great 
mind  was  called?  It  was  no  less  than  this — To  open  the 
volume  of  inspiration,  and  himself,  amid  circumstances  where 
writing  would  seem  impossible,  to  compose  not  less  than  oue- 
sixth  of  that  volume — to  record  the  account  of  the  work  of 
creation — to  trace  the  history  of  our  race  from  its  origin 
through  a  period  of  more  than  twenty-five  centuries,  a  history 
including  such  events  as  the  fall  of  ipan,  the  settlement  of  the 
Old  World,  its  destruction  by  a  universal  deluge,  audits  re-rpeo- 
pling  through  the  family  of  Noah — to  record  the  account  of 
the  calling  of  the  father  of  the  faithful,  and  of  the  history 
of  him  and  his  descendants  through  a  period  [of  incon- 
ceivable interest,  till  their  descent  into  Egypt,  their  loqg 
sojourn  of  hard  bondage  in  that  country,  their  redemjph 
tion  from  that  bondage,  through  the  most  stupendous  inter- 
positions of  divine  power  ever  recorded,  and  their  miracu^ 
lous  forly  years'  sojourn  and  wanderings  through  the  most 
terrible  wilderness  ever  trodden  by  man — to  record  the 
promulgation  of  the  law,  and  the  rites,  and  customs,  and 
usages  which  were  to  characterize  the  old,  and  usher  in 
the  new  dispensation — to  assume. the  control  of  some  three 
millions  of  rude  and  idolatrous  slaves,  thrown  at  once  ia 
a  confused  mass  together — to  superintend  their  military^ 
social,  civil  and  religious  organization,  and  to  record  the 
history  of  the  same,  till  they  are  brought  a  redeemed  and  civil- 
ized people  to  the  borders  of  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers. 
What  must  have  been  the  character  and  endowments  of  a 
mind  whose  powers  and  acquisitions  were  adequate  to  such  a 
work  as  this?  The  history  of  humanity  presents  us  with  but 
one  man  whose  capacities  natural  and  acquired,  adapted  him 
to  the  occupancy  of  a  sphere  of  action  so  vast,  complicated, 
and  involving  interests  so  infinite  and  momentous.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  contemplate  the  man  relatively  to  the  sphere 
which  he  was  called  to  fill,  we  find  his  adaptation  to  it  to  have 
been  "  perfect  and  entire,  wanting  nothing."  We  may  safely 
challenge  the  world  to  designate  any  want  of  adaptation  in  .^ 
fiingle  particular.  ,. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  our  subject,  we  will  contemr 
plate  the  character  of  Moses  in  the  following  aspects — as  a 
writer — as  an  actor — and  in  respect  to  certain  general  chaf 
racteristics  developed  in  his  history  in  each  of  the  relations 
just  named. 
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Mipecti  two  circumstances  need  to  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind. 
The  fint  is,  that  Moses  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  tbe  oldest  of 
iMtf  the  writers  of  the  human  race.  He  had  no  model  after 
which,  in  respect  to  style,  plan  and  manner  he  could  copy. 
Of  all  writers,  he  is  the  oldest,  and  is  he  not  the  best?  Have 
1^  writings  ever  been  equalled  by  any  productions  uninspired! 

The  other  fact  to  which  I  allude,  is  the  circumstances  under 
iMiich  these  wonderful  productions  came  from  under  the  pen 
of  their  great  author.  When  could  he  have  found  time,  anud 
^overwhelming  and  crushing  responsibilities  which  canae 
upon  him,  after  the  exode  from  Egypt,  as  the  civil  ruler, 
judge,  lawgiver  and  military  commander  of  three  millions  of 
uncivilised,  disorganized  human  beings,  thrown  under  his 
immediate  and  exclusive  supervision,  to  write  out  such  works 
88  came  from  under  his  hand,  especially  to  give  those  finishing 
toudies  to  those  inimitable  sketches  that  appear  in  his  writings, 
such  for  example,  as  the  story  of  Joseph?  But  one  considera- 
tion enables  us  in  any  form  to  account  for  such  a  phenome- 
non. It  is  the  fact,  that  when  great  minds  are  acted  upon  by 
great  and  soul^stirring  events,  they  become  fruitful  of  great 
thoughts,  and  most  perfect,  beautiful  and  melting  conceptions. 
That  Moses  as  an  inspired  man  especially,  might  have  had  the 
conceptions  embodied  in  his  writings,  we  can  readily  con- 
ceive. But  when  he  could  have  gained  time  to  have  written 
them  out  in  the  circumstances  in  which  be  was  placed,  must 
ever  appear  a  mystery.  Let  us  now  contemplate  some  of 
his  prominent  characteristics  as  a  writer. 

1.  The  first  that  we  notice,  is  his  pre-eminence  as  an  histo- 
rian, or  narrator  of  facts.  In  the  narration  of  events,  and  in  the 
description  of  spirit-rstirring  scenes,  we  know  of  no  writer  that 
equals  him.  Every  event  which  he  details,  all  the  scenes 
wnich  he  describes,  whether  great  or  small  in  themselves,  are 
thrown,  as  it  were,  upon  canvas  before  the  mind's  eye.  To 
liwaken  the  conceptive  faculty  in  his  readers,  so  as  to  render 
the  scenes  he  describes,  present  moving  realities  before  their 
niinds,  here  lies  one  of  the  pre-eminent  excellencies  of  Moses 
^  a  writer.  We  shall  never  forget,  for  example,  the  distinct- 
ness and  awful  impressiveness  with  which  the  conception  of  the 
.aiicient  deluge  was  awakened  in  our  minds,  in  reading  the 
description  of  the  scene  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Genesis, 
fcow  the  vast  globe  rolled  directly  under  the  mind's  eye,  wrap- 
ped in  its  winding  sheet  of  waters,  with  one  single  object,  the 
ark,  floating  solitary  and  alone  amid  boundless  soUtode  wb4 
desolation^ 
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/  •*A«i  lA^  tfaat  went  in,  went  tn  ouile  and  female  of  lA  fledi,  as  God 
iiad  ewBRMtoded  faioi:  and  the  LoEBsfaat  him  io. 

And  4ike  flood  was  fortjf  days  upon  the  earth;  and  the  waters  if- 
creased,  oiad  bore  up  the  ark,  and  it  was  lifted  up  above  the  earth.  And 
the  waters  pre\^ailed,  and  were  increased  greatly  upon  the  earth;  and 
<che  ark  went  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  the  waters  prevailed 
<esceedii^ly  upon  the  earth;  and  all  the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the 
vvthole  Jieaven,  were  covered.  Fifteen  cubits  upward  did  the  water* 
|>revail;  aod  the  mountains  were  covered. 

And  ail  flesh  died  that  moved  upon  the  earth,  both  of  fowl,  and  of 
cattle,  and  of  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the 
iOarth,  and  every  man :  all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life,  of  all 
«hat  foa$  in  the  dry  land,  died.  And  every  living  substance  was  d^ 
«troyed  which  was  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both  man,  and  cattle, 
and  the  creeping  things,  and  the  fowl  of  heaven;  and  they  were  de- 
«troy>ed  from  the  earth:  and  Noah  only  remained  alive,  and  they  that 
foerewith  him  in  the  ark.  And  the  waters  prevailed  upon  the  earth  an 
liiiu>d(ed  and  Ally  days." 

2.  The  next  characteristic  that  we  notice,  is  his  power  of  de- 
scribing character 0  What  a  multitude  of  particular  characters 
do  his  writings  present  to  our  contemplation.  Yet  with 
what  perfect  distinctness  do  they  stand  out  before  us.  How 
perfectly  individualized  from  every  other,  is  each  character 
there  presented.  Abraham,  for  example,  we  know  even  bet- 
ter than  we  do  our  own  parents,  and  yet  how  unlike  is  he  to 
every  other  individual  of  the  race  whom  we  know,  or  whose 
history  has  descended  to  us. 

Of  all  writers,  he  seems  best  to  understand  the  art  of  fixing 
upon  single  characteristic  incidents  in  the  lives  of  individuals, 
and  so  presenting  them,  that  the  whole  ihan  shall  at  once  be 
thrown  into  distinct  visibility  before  our  minds.  What  a  su- 
blime, noble  and  perfect  character  unvails  its  divine,  majestic 
and  beautiful  form  before  us  at  once,  in  the  person  of  the 
servant  of  Abraham,  at  the  time  when  that  servant  met  Re- 
becca at  the  well  at  the  city  of  Nahor.  We  had  never  heard 
of  the  man  before,  till  we  met  him  at  the  melting  scene  at  the 
couch  of  Abraham.  We  were  consequently  wholly  unpre- 
pared for  the  revelation  which  follows,  a  revelation  the  more 
distinct  and  affecting  because  presented  incidentally  and  ap- 
parently without  design  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  It  will  do 
our  hearts  good  to  contemplate  the  man  as  his  character  is 
presented  by  the  writer  himself.  We  will  therefore  present  a 
few  extracts. 

*^And  Abraham  was  old,  and  well  stricken  in  age :  and  the  Lord  had 
blessed  Abraham  in  all  things.  And  Abraham  said  unto  his  eldest 
servant  of  his  house,  that  ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  Put,  I  pray  thee, 
^y  haad  under  m;  thigh :  and  I  will  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  tb» 
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God  of  heaYen,  and  the  God  of  the  earth,  that  thou  shaU  not  take  a 
wife  unto  my  son  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  among  whom  1 
dwell :  but  thou  shalt  go  unto  my  country,  and  to  my  kindred,  and  take 
a  wife  unto  my  son  Isaac/' 

*'Aod  the  servant  put  his  hand  under  the  thigh  of  Abraham  his  master, 
and  sware  to  him  concerning  that  matter. 

And  the  servant  took  ten  camels  of  the  camels  of  his  master,  and 
departed ;  for  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were  in  his  hand :  and  he 
arose,  and  went  to  Mesopotamia,  unto  the  city  of  Nahor.  And  he  madje 
bis  camels  to  kneel  down  without  the  city  by  a  well  of  water  at  the  time 
of  the  evening,  even  at  the  time  that  women  go  out  to  draw  water. 

And  he  said,  O  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abraham !  I  pray  thee, 
send  me  good  speed  this  day,  and  show  kindness  tmto  my  master  Abra- 
liam.  Behold !  I  stand  here  by  the  wlell  of  water ;  and  the  daughters 
of  the  men  of  the  city  come  out  to  draw  water:  and  let  it  come  to  pass, 
that  the  damsel  to  whom  I  shall  say.  Let  down  thy  pitcher,  I  pray  thee, 
that  I  may  drink ;  and  she  shall  say,  Dribk,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels 
drink  also :  let  the  same  he  she  thai  thou  hast  appointed  for  thy  servant 
Isaac;  and  thereby  shall  I  know  that  thou  hast  showed  kindness  unto 
my  master.  , 

And  it  came  to  pass,  before  he  had  done  speaking,  that,  behold.  Re- 
bekah  came  out  (who  was  born  to  Bethuel,  son  of  Milcah  the  wife  of 
Nahor,  Abraham^s  brother,)  with  her  pitcher  upon  her  shoulder.  And 
the  damsel  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  a  virgin,  neither  had  any  man 
known  her:  and  she  went  down  to  the  well,  and  filled  her  pitcher,  anf 
came  up.  And  the  servant  ran  to  meet  her,  and  said,  Let  me,  I  pray 
thee,  drink  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher.  And  she  said.  Drink,  my  lord: 
and  she  hasted,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  upon  her  hand,  and  gave  him 
driok.  And  when  she  had  done  giving  him  drink,  she  said,  I  will  draw , 
water  for  thy  camels  also,  until  they  have  done  drinking.  And  she 
hasted,  and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the  trough,  and  ran  again  unto 
the  well  to  draw  water^  and  drew  for  all  his  camels.  And  the  man 
wondering  at  her  held  his  peace,  to  wit  whether  the  Lord  had  made 
his  journey  prosperous  or  not. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  camels  had  done  drinking,  that  the  man 
took  a  golden  ear-ring  of  half  a  shekel  weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her 
hands  of  ten  shekels  weight  of  go|d;  and  said.  Whose  daughter  ar< 
thou  ?  tell  me,  I  pray  thee :  is  ther,e  room  in  thy  father's  house  for  us 
to  lodge  in  ?  And  she  said  unto  him,  I  am  the  daughter  of  Bethuel 
the  son  of  Milcah,  which  she  bare  unto  Nahor.  She  said  moreover 
unto  him.  We  have  both  straw  and  provender  enough,  and  room  to 
lodge  in.  And  the  man  bowed  down  his  head,  and  worshipped  the 
Lord.  And  he  said.  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abra- 
ham, who  hath  not  left  destitute  my  master  of  his  mercy  and  his  truth: 
I  being  in  the  way,  the  Lord  led  me  to  the  house  of  my  master's 
brethren." 

We  will  now  present  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  this 
man,  after  his  introduction  to  the  house  of  Laban. 

*'And  I  came  this  day  unto  the  well,  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  my 
master  Abraham,  if  now  thou  do  prosper  my  way  which  I  go:  bejiold! 
I  stand  by  the  well  of  water;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  when  the 
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▼irain  comeih  fqrth  to  draw  wcUer,  and  I  say  to  her,  Give  me,  I  pray 
thee,  a  little  water  of  thy  pitcher  to  drink ;  and  she  say  to  me,  Both 
drink  thou,  and  I  will  also  draw  for  thy  camels :  let  the  same  be  the 
woman  whom  the  Lord  hath  appointed  out  for  my  master^s  son.  And 
before  I  had  done  speaking  in  mine  heart,  behold !  Rebekah  came  forth 
with  her  pitcher  on  her  shoulder;  and  she  went  down  unto  the  well, 
and  djrew  water :  and  I  said  unto  her.  Let  me  drink,  I  pray  thee.  And 
she  made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher  from  her  shoulder^  and  saiit. 
Drink,  and  I  will  give  thy  camels  drink  also :  so  I  drank,  and  she  made 
the  camels  drink  also.  And  I  asked  her,  and  said,  Whose  daughter 
art  thou?  And  she  said,  The  daughter  of  Bethuel,  Nahor^s  son, 
whom  Milcah  bare  unto  him :  and  I  put  the  ear-ring  upon  her  face,  and 
the  bracelets  upon  her  hands.  And  I  bowed  down  my  head,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Lord,  and  blessed  the  Lord  God  of  my  master  Abra- 
ham, which  had  led  me  in  the  right  way  to  take  my  master's  brother's 
daughter  unto  his  son.  And  now  if  ye  will  deal  kindly  and  truly 
with  my  master,  tell  me  :  and  if  not,  tell  me ;  that  I  may  turn  to  the 
ri^ht  hand,  or  to  the  left." 

The  heart  and  character  of  the  man  also  stands  revealed  in 
his  reply  to  the  mother  and  brother  of  Rebekah,  who  desired 
that  the  damsel  should  tarry  with  them  at  least  ten  days  before 
her  departure. 

''And  he  said  unto  them.  Hinder  me  not,  seeing  the  Lord  hath  pros- 
pered my  way ;  send  me  away  that  I  may  go  to  my  master." 

Was  ever  a  character  more  pure,  noble  and  disinterested 
presented  to  our  contemplation?  And  Moses  knew,  of  all 
others,  IjoW  to  fix  upon  the  very  incidents  of  his  life,  fitted  to 
throw  the  entire  character  of  the  man  into  distinct  visibility 
before  our  minds. 

"We  have  an  example  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  speech  of 
Judah  before  Joseph,  in  behalf  of  their  brother  Benjamin, 
after  Joseph  had  avowed  his  determination  to  retain  the  lad 
as  his  servant,  and  to  send  the  rest  away  in  peace  to  their  . 
father.  We  here  at  once  recognize  the  individual,  whom  in 
his  youth  we  had  despised  and  reprobated  as  one  of  the  vilest, 
as  now  one  of  the  most  disinterested,  generous  and  noble  of 
the  sons  of  earth. 

'*Then  iTudah  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  Oh  my  lord!  let  thy 
servant,  I  pray  thee,  speak  a  word  in  my  lord*s  ears,  and  let  not  thine 
anger  burn  against  thy  servant:  for  thou  art  even  as  Pharaoh.  My 
lonl  asked  his  servants,  saying,.  Have  ye  a  father,  or  a  brother?  And 
we  said  unto  my  lord,  We  have  a  father,  an  old  man,  and  a  child  of  his 
old  age,  a  little  one ;  and  his  brother  is  dead,  and  he  alone  is  left  of  his 
mother,  and  his  father  loveth  him.  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants. 
Bring  him  down  unto  me,  that  I  may  set  my  eyes  upon  him.  And  we 
•aid  unto  my  lord.  The  lad  cannot  leave  his  father :  for  if  he  should 
leave  his  father,  hii father  would  die.  And  thou  saidst  unto  thy  servants, 
£xceptyQar  yoaogest  brother  come  d^wnwith  you,  ye  shall  see  my 
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hct  no  more.  And  it  came  to  was  when  we  came  np  unto  tby  senrant 
my  father,  we  told  him  the  words  of  ray  lord.  And  our  father  said,  Qo 
again,  and  buy  us  a  little  food.  And  we  said,  We  cannot  go  down :  if 
our  youngest' brother  be  with  us,  then  will  we  go  down:  for  we  may 
not  see  the  man*s  face,  except  our  youngest  brother  be  with  us.  And 
thy  servant  my  father  said  unto  us.  Ye  know  that  my  wife  bare  unto  me 
two  ions,'  and  the  one  went  out  from  me,  and  I  said,  Surely  he  is  torn 
in  pieces;  and  I  saw  him  not  since:  and  if  ye  take  this  also  from  me« 
and  mischief  befall  him,  ye  shall  bring  dowq  my  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  Now,  therefore,  when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my  father, 
and  the  lad  be  not  with  us,  (seeing  that  his  life  is  bound  up  in  the  lad*8 
life,)  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  he  seeth  that  the  lad  is  not  nnih  us, 
that  he  will  die:  and  tiiy  servaacs  shall  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of 
thy  servant  our  father  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  For  thy  servant  be- 
came surety  for  the  lad  unto  my  father,  saying.  If  I  bring  him  not  unto 
thee,  then!  shall  bear  the  blame  to  my  father  forever.  Now  there- 
fore, I  pray  thee,  let  thy  servant  abide  instead  of  the  lad  a  bondman  to 
my  lord ;  and  let  the  lad  go  up  with  his  brethren.  For  how  shall  I  go 
up  to  my  father,  and  the  lad  be  not  with  me?  lest  peradventure  I  see 
the  evil  that  shall  come  on  my  father.** 

After  reading  that  speech  we  cease  to  wonder,  that  Jacobs 
in  giving  to  his  sons,  in  the  hour  of  his  dissolution,  his  final 
charge  and  blessing,  said, 

**  Judah,  thou  art  he  whom  thy  brethren  shall  praise: 

Thy  hanJ  shall  be  in  the  neck  of  thine  enemies: 

Thy  faiher*s  children  shall  bow  down  before  thee. 

Judah t.i  a  lion's  whelp: 

From  the  prey,  my  son,  thou  art  gone  up : 

He  stooped  di)wn,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  * 

And  as  an  old  lion ;  who  shall  rouse  him  up? 

The  sceptre  sh-ill  not  depart  from  Judah> 

Nor  a  laws[iver  from  between  his  feet, 

Until  Shiloh  come; 

And  unto  him  shall  the  gathering  of  the  people  ht* 

Binding  his  foal  unto  the  vine, 

And  his  ass^s  colt  unto  the  choice  vine ; 
•    He  washed  his  garments  in  wine. 

And  his  clothes  in  the  blood  of  grapes: 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine, 

And  his  teeth  white  with  milk.*' 
Sometimes,  in  a  single  sentence,  by  one  sti^ke  of  the  pen, 
the  entire  life  and  character  of  some  great  mind  stands  most 
distinctly  revealed  and  individualized  before  us.  Take  a  sin- 
gle example.  "And  Enoch  walked  with  God:  and  he  was  not; 
for  God  took  him."  We  need  nothing  more  to  perfect  oar 
acqtiaintancc  with  the  man,  or  to  mark  him  in  our  estimation, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  specimens  of  sanctified  hor^ 
manity  that  ever  existed.  Volumes  are  crowded  into  that 
tingle  sentence,  and  yet  if  expanded  into  Tolumes,  the 
tence  would  lose  almost  its  entire  beantj  and  force* 
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3.  Iq  the  description  of  scenes  which  involve  and  reveal  the 
strong  action  of  the  affections  either  natural  or  spiritual, 
Moses  excels  all  other  writers.  The  time  when,  in  early 
childhood,  we  first  read  Ihe  story  of  Joseph,  is  to  this  day 
perfectly  fresh  in  our  recollection.  Since  then  we  have  read 
it  over  many  hundreds  of  times.  The  depth  and  intensity  of 
feeling  excited  by  the  first,  has  been  more  than  reproduced 
by  every  subsequent  perusal.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
read  that  story  aloud  at  any  one  sitting.  Nor  could  we  do 
it  now.  Its  power  to  move  the  sympathies  and  melt  the 
heart,  is  to  us  the  same  now  that  it  was  when  we  first  read 
it  in  childhood. 

•*  So  was  It  wben  my  life  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  let  it  be  when  I  gro^v  old. 
Or  let  me  die." 

It  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  conceive  of  a  story  more  perfect 
in  itself,  and  filled  up  with  incidents  more  touching,  or  ar- 
ranged and  presented  in  a  manner  better  adapted  to  affect  the 
heart.  It  is  said  of  some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
ancient  scujf  turc,  that  the  longer  one  looks  at  them,  the  more 
deeply  is  he  impressed  and  affected  with  their  beauty  and 
perfection.  The  reason  is,  that  the  idea  of  perfect  beauty  in 
the  mind  is  so  fully  realized  in  such  productions,  that  it  will 
never  bdcome  weary  in  contemplating  tbem,  any  more  than 
in  contemplating  the  idea  itself.  The  same  remarks  are 
equally  applicable  to  the  story  under  consideration.  In  the 
gtory  itself,  as  well  as  in  all  its  parts,  the  idea  of  perfection  is 
80  fully  realized,  that  while  humanity  remains  what  it  is,  this 
story,  in  every  period  of  life,  and  in  every  age  and  stage  of 
human  progress,  will  have  the  same  power  to  move  and  afiect 
the  human  heart.  Now  this  story  is  only  one  of  many  of  a 
-similar  character  blended  into  different  parts  of  the  writings 
of  Moses. 

4.  No  less  pre-eminent  is  Moses  in  throwing  into  distinct  visi- 
bility the  operations  of  the  mind,  when  in  a  state  of  direct  inter- 
communion with  God,  a  pre-eminence  which  is  even  approach** 
ed  by  but  very  few.  Many  have  had  experience  of  such 
states*  But  how  few  of  those  even  who  have  eirperienced 
them,  are  able  to  un\^eil  to  our  apprehensions  the  deep  move- 
ments, of  the  mind  under  such  circumstances.  In  his  power 
as  a  writer  here,  no  one  bears  a  comparison  with  Moses  but 
bunself^  Witness  the  revelation  of  God  at  the  bush.  With 
what  perfect  distinctness  is  the  whole  scene  jHresentedt  itm 
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revelation  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  feefings  of  the  awe- 
struck beholder,  as  he  stood  in  the  unveiled  presence  of  the. 
Almighty. 

*'  Now  Moses  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro  his  father-inrlaw*  the  priest  of 
Midian:  and  he  led  the  flock  to  the  backside  of  the  desert,  and  came 
to  the  mountain  of  God,  even  to  Horeb.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
appeared  unto  him  in  a  flame  of  Are  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush :  and  he 
looked,  and,  behold!  the  bush  burned  with  Are,  and  the  bush  was  not 
consumed.  And  Moses  said,  I  will  now  turn  aside,  and  see  this  great 
sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  biwnl.*  And  when  the  Lord  saw  that  he 
turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  unto  him  out  of  the  midst  of  the  bush, 
and  said,  Moses !  Moses !  And  he  said  here  am  L  And  he  said,  draw 
not  nigh  hither :  put  off*thy  shoes  from  off* thy  feet,  for  the  place  where- 
on thou  standest  is  holy  ground.  Moreover  he  said,  I  am  the  God  of 
thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Ja- 
cob.    And  Moses  hid  his  face ;  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God.*' 

We  know  perfectly  how  Moses  felt  under  the  circumstan- 
ces described,  because  the  whole  sconce  is  opened  before  us 
with  such  impressive  distinctness  that  we  feel  as  he  felt.  This 
is  the  peculiarity  of  all  his  descriptions  of  the  feelings  of  the 
mind  under  such  circumstances.  He  never  describes  such 
feelings  directly,  but  by  introducing  his  readers  tp  such  clear, 
distinct,  and  impressive  apprehensions  of  the  revelations  them- 
selves by  which  his  own  mind  is  so  strongly  moved,  that  in  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  mental  operations,  they  perceive 
most  clearly  what  his  were,  under  the  circumstiyices  described* 
Tills  is  the  only  perfect  method  of  describing  mental  exercises 
of  any  kind. 

We  will  present  but  one  example  more;  the  scene  which 
transpired  in  the  Mount  of  God  after  the  tragedy  of  the 
golden  calf.  Moses,  with  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant 
in  his  hand,  had  descended  from  the  mount  where  he  had 
spent  forty  days  and  forty  nights  in  deep  intercommuni- 
pn  with  the  Most  High.  At  the  spectacle  of  the  abomina- 
tion which  Aaron,  at  the  request  of  the  people,  had  made^  he 
h^,A  thrown  from  his  shoulders  the  tables,  and  broken  them  to 
pieces,  had  destroyed  the  abomination  of  the  people,  had  or- 
dered the  slaughter  of  three  thousand  of  the  idolaters,  and 
then,  by  one  of  the  most  disinterested  and  remarkable  prayers 
ever  uttered,  had  obtained  a  promise  from  the  Most  Highf 
that  the  nation  should  not  be  destroyed  for  their  wickedness; 
but  that  he  should  conduct  them  to,  the  land  of  promise.  Still 
ihere  was  one  blessing  the  promise  of  which  he  had  not  ob- 
tained, a  blessing  without  which  all  that  he  had  obtained 
was,  in  his  estimation,  of  no  comparative  value.      It 
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fte  promise  Itett  God  liamself  should  go  up  among  them 
as  their  God.  Unless  he  could  bring  them  in  as  God^d 
people,  known  and  separated  as  such  from  all  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  earth,  with  God  among  them  as  their  God,  he 
had  no  desire  to  lead  them  forward.  To  attain  this  one  great 
hoon,  he  appears  in  the  open,  unveiled  presence  of  the  Most 
High,  where  God  '^  spoke  to  him  face  to  face  as  a  man  speak- 
eth  unto  his  friend." 

**An(l  Moses  said  unto  tbe  Lord,  See!  thoa  sayest  unto  me,  briog 
up  (bis  people  :  and  tbou  bast  not  let  me  know  wbom  thou  wilt  send 
with  me.  Yet  thou  hast  said,  I  know  thee  by  name,  and  tbou  hast  also 
found  grace  in  my  sight.    Now  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  if  I  have  found 

frace  m  thy  sight,  show  me  now  thy  way,  that  I  may  know  thee,  that 
may  find  grace  in  thy  sight:  and  consider  that  this  nation  is  thy 
people.  And  he  said,  my  presence  shall  go  with  thee,  and  I  will  give 
thee  rest«  And  he  said  unto  him,  if  thy  presence  go  not  with  me  carry 
us  not  up  hence.  For  wherein  shall  it  be  known  here  that  I  and  thy 
people  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight?  is  it  not  in  that  thou  goest  with 
118?  80 shall  we  be  separated,  land  thy  people,  from  all  the  people  that 
are  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  I  will  do  this  thing  also  that  thou 
bast  spoken :  for  thou  hast  found  gracQ  in  my  sight,  and  I  know  theo 
by  name."  ,  ^ 

He  had  now  obtained  his  great  request  God  was  to  go  tip 
among  the  people  as  their  God,  and  to  give  them  rest.  That 
he  might  he  fully  qualified  to  sustain  the  responsibilities  of  tbe 
great  leader  and  divine  revelator  of  such  a  people,  #ne  favor 
more  must  be  obtained  from  the  Giver  of  all  good,  a  revelation 
full  and  distinct  of  the  divine  glory  to  his  mind. 

**  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory.  And  he  said,  I 
will  make  all  my  goodness  pass  before  thee,  and  I  will  proclaim  the 
name  of  the  Lord  before  thee ;  and  I  will  be  gracious  to  whom  I  will 
be  gracious,  and  will  show  mercy  on  whom  I  will  show  mercy.  And  he 
said,  thou  canst  not  see  my  face :  for  there  shall  no  man  see  me  and  live. 
And  the  Lord  said,  Behold !  there  is  a  place  by  me,  and  thou  shalt 
stand  upon  a  rock :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  while  ray  glory  pass- 
eth  by,  that  I  will  put  thee  in  a  clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee  with 
my  hand  while  I  pass  by :  and  will  take  away  mine  han4,  and  thou  shalt 
see  my  back  parts :  but  my  facQ  shall  not  be  seen.*' 

Was  there  ever  a  more  beautiful  and  tenderly  affecting  pas- 
^ge,  written  by  a  human  pen,  inspired  or  uninspired?  a  pas- 
sage which  more  distinctly  reveals  the  infinite  depths  and  ten- 
derness of  the  ineffable  love  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
the  intense  action  of  the  affections  on  the  other,  when  the 
mind  is  brought  into  deep  and  direct  intercommunion  with  the 
Infinite  and  Eternal  One.  How  perfectly  prepared  we  are 
bj  it  to  apprehend,  ^n^t  only&e  revelalioB  of  the  divine  glory 
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which  follows,  hot  also  the  feelings  of  tt^  man  of  God  to 
whom  that  revelation  is  made. — 

**Aiid he  hewed  two  tables  of  ttone  lik^  noto  the  first;  and  Moses 
rose  up  early  in  the  morningt  and  went  up  unto  Mount  Sinai,  as  the 
Lord  had  commanded  him,  and  took  in  his  hand  the  two  tables  of  stone. 
And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by  be- 
fore him,  and  proclaimed,  The  Lord,  The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gra* 
cious,long  suflferiog,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  mer* 
cy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression  and  sin,  and  that 
will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  unto  the  third  and 
to  the  fourth  generation.  And  Moses  made  haste,  and  bowed  his  head 
toward  the  earth,  and  worshipped." 

4.  ^iVe  will  next  contemplate  his  power  of  presenting  the  rev- 
elations of  the  Most  High,  or  more  properly  perhaps  of  the 
perfections  and  glory  of  God,  as  manifested  either  directly,  or 
through  his  works.  No  one  can  intelligently  read  the  revela- 
tion of  God,  in  the  work  of  creation  as  given  in  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  without  receiving  the  deep  impression,  that  he 
is  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  moved  a 
pen.  "  In  the  heginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth." — ^''^  And  God  said,  let  there  he  light,  and  there  was 
light,"  or,  light  was.  Nothing  else  but  Infinity  stands  reveal- 
ed in  these  words.  And  with  what  perfect  distinctness  and 
,  impressiveness  is  God  there  unveiled  to  our  apprehensions,  as 
alone  the  Infinite  and  the  Perfect.  We  fuUv  believe  that  but 
one  man  has  ever  lived  who  was  capkble  of  opening  the  vol- 
ume of  inspiration  with  such  a  revelation  of  God  to  the  world, 
and  that  was  the  very  individual  to  whom  that  great  work 
was  entrusted. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  power  in  this  department  of  writing, 
we  will  compare  the  account  above  alluded  to  with  that  given 
by  Milton  of  the  same  scene,— Milton,  the  greatest  of  all  un- 
inspired poets. — 

"Meanwhile  the  Son 
On  his  great  expedition  now  appeared. 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  With  radiance  crowned 
Of  majesty  divine;  sapience  and.love 
Immense,  and  all  his  Father  in  him  shone. 
About  his  chariot  numberless  were  poured 
Cberub  and  Seraph,  potentates  and  thrones, 
And  virtues,  winged  spirits,  and  chariots  winged 
From  tS-  afrmoury  of  6od<  whei^e  stand  of  old 
Myriads,  between  two  brazen  mountains  lodged 
Against  a  solemn  day,  harnessed  at  hand. 
Celestial  equipage ;  and  now  came  forth 
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Spontaneous,  for  within  them  spirit  Fived, 
Attendant  on  their  Lord :  Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  ever  during  gates,  harmonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  moving,  to  let  forth 
The  King  of  Glory,  in  his  powerful  Word 
And  spirit,  coming  to  create  new  worlds* 
On  heavenly  ground  they  stood ;  and  from  the  shore 
They  viewed  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss 
Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild. 
Up  from  the  bottom  turned  by  furious  winds 
And  surging  waves,  as  mountains,  to  assault 
Heaven^s  height,  and  with  the  centre  mix  the  pole. 
*^  *  Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace,* 
Said  then  the  omnific  Word,  *your  discord  end !' 
Nor  stayed,  but  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 
Uphfted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  Chaos,  and  the  world  unborn  ; 
For  Chaos  heard  his  voice :  him  all  his  train 
Followed  in  bright  procession,  to  behold 
Creation,  and  the  wonders  of  his  might.  • 
Then  stayed  the  fervid  wheels,  and^in  his  band 
He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 
In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 
This  universe,  and  all  created  things : 
One  foot  he  centered,  and  the  other  turned 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure, 
And  said, '  Thus  far  extend,  thus  ^r  thy  bounds. 
This  be  thy  just  circumference,  O  world  !*  " 

Compare  the  following  with  the  simple  declaration  of  in- 
spiration, "Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light." 

'' '  Let  there  be  light,*  said  God ;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  quintessence  pure, 
Sprung  from  the  deep,  and,  from  her  native  east, 
To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud,  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not ;  she  in  a  radiant  cloudy  tabernacle 
Sojourned  the  while." 

If  Milton  had  prepared  the  above,  and  other  passages  of  a 
similar  character,  in  his  immortal  poem,  expressly  for  •'  Pope's 
act  of  sinking,"  he  could  not  have  furnished  specimens  more 
to  the  purpose.  Wherever  Milton  speaks  of  God,  in  that 
work,  he  almost  invariably  talks  like  a  heathen,  so  heathenised, 
in  many  important  respects,  in  his  ideas  pertaining  to  God, 
had  he  become,  in  the  study  of  heathen  authors.  Another  im- 
portant reason  of  the  fact  under  consideration,  is  the  truth 
that  Infinity  is  a  theme  so  high,  that  his  imagination,  vast  and 
discursive  as  it  was,  could  not  ascend  to  it.  In  respect  to  tfie 
finite,  his  conceptions  surpassed,  in  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
ftose  of  any  other  uninspired  man.    Bat  when  he  attempted 
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to  aseend  to  the  Infinitey  ^  such  knovriedg^  was  too  wonderful 
for  him."  ^  He  could  not  attain  unto  it"  But  where  even 
Milton  uniformlj  failed,  Moses  never  did.  Here  he  is  as  much 
at  home  as  in  the  presentation  of  any  other  scenes  whatever. 
In  no  instance  in  which  he  unveils  a  revelation  of  God  to  the 
mindy  does  the  Most  High  appear  as  any  other  than  the  Infi- 
nite and  Perfect,  with  a  dignity  and  majesty  worthy  of  himseUl 
5.  We  will  now  contemplate  Moses,  not  as  the  revealer,  but  as 
the  rorf/cr  of  laws,  a  species  of  composition  of  all  others  the 
most  difficult;  inasmuch  as  comprehensiveness,  clearness, 
and  definiteness  are  so  indispensable  in  every  department,  the 
least  as  well  as  the  most  important,  and  the  opposite  qualities, 
such  as  prolixness,  obscurity,  and  indefiniteness  are  so  fataL 
The  code  which,  under  direction  of  inspiration,  Moses 
wrote,  comprehends  the  entire  duty  of  man,  social,  civil,  and 
religious,  duty  as  adapted  to  a  particular  people  in  a  particular 
age,  and  in  peculiar  circumstances,  together  with  the  numer- 
ous and  vastly  complicated  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient 
dispensation.  In  no  excellence  demanded  of  a  writer  in  this 
department  of  composition,  we  may  safely  venture  the  affirm- 
ation, can  he  be  surpassed,  even  in  thought.  Nothing 
is  wanting  to  render  the  code  which  he  was  required  to  write 
out,  as  far  as  composition  is  concerned,  (the  only  characteristic 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,)  complete,  in  all  its  parts.  Each 
particular  precept,  also,  whether  important,  or  unimportant  in 
itself,  is  expressed  w,ith  such  distinctness  and  precision,  tiiat 
the  reader  i&  never  at  a  loss  to  determine  in  his  own  mind, 
the  specific  thing  required,  or  to  separate  it  from  every  thing 
else  included  in  any  other  precept. 

6.  It  remains  to  speak  of  Moses  in  but  one  department  of 
composition  more,  that  of  a  poet.  In  judging  of  this  species 
of  composition,  two  considerations  are  in  a  special  man- 
ner to  be  taken  into  the  account — the  conception  or  thought 
expressed — ^and  the  language  in  which  the  conception  it 
embodied.  If  Moses  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job,  and  we  think  Ids  claims  to  such  authorship  can. 
hardly  be  disputed,  he  has,  in  both  the  particulars  above  nan^ 
0^y  scarcely  a  compeer  among  all  writers  of  poetry  inspired  or 
^ni^spired.  Leaving  this  question  where  it  is,  we  will  pre- 
set a  f^w  specimens  of  poetical  composition,  the  authorship 
of  which  wijil  not  be  doubted  by  any.  The  first  that  we  se- 
lect embodies  tl^e  prophecy  of  Jacob  relatively  to  his  son  Jo- 
seph—of  Jacob,  when  he  had  gathered  his  sons  around  his  bed 
of  deaihi  to  ^  tc^  them  if  hat  wpi^Jd  l^fall  them  in  the  latter 
days.^' 
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**  Joseph  is  a  frnitfal  bough, 

Even  a  fruitful  bough  by  a  well 

Whose  branches  run  over  the  wall : 

The  archers  have  sorely  grieved  him» 

And  shot  at  him,  and  hated  him : 

But  his  bow  abode  in  strength, 

And  the  arms  of  his  hands  were  made  strong 

By  the  hands  of  the  mighty  God  of  Jacob ; 

(From  thence  is  the  Shepherd,  the  Stone  of  Israel ;) 

£ven  by  the  God  of  thy  father,  who  shall  help  thee ; 

And  by  the  Almighty,  who  shall  bless  thee 

With  blessings  of  heaven  above, 

Blessings  of  the  deep  that  lieth  under, 

Blessings  of  th^  breasts  and  of  the  womb : 

The  blessings  of  thy  father  have  prevailed  above  the  bles- 
sings of  my  progenitors    . 

Unto  the  utmost  bound  of  the  everlasting  hills : 

They  shall  be  on  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  him  that  was  separate 
from  his  brethren/' 

We  know  of  almost  nothing  that  surpasses  in  beauty,  and 
tender,  melting  pathos,  the  thought  expressed  in  the  last  four 
lines. 

Our  next  citation  is  from  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel,  after  the  memorable  deliverance  at  the 
Red  Sea.  We  will  first  present  an  extract  from  the  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  and  the  overthrow  of  the  host 
of  Egypt,  and  then  one  from  the  song  referred  to. 

'**And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Stretch  out  thine  hand  over 
the  sea,  that  the  waters  may  come  again  upon  the  Egyptians,  upon 
their  chariots  and  upon  their  horsemen.  And  Moses  stretched  forth 
bis  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea  returned  to  his  strength  when  the 
morning  appeared  ;  and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it;  and  the  Lord 
overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  ipidst  of  the  sea.  And  the  waters  re- 
turned, and  covered  the  chariots,  and  the  horsemen,  and  all  the  host  of 
Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them ;  there  remained  not  so  much 
as  one  of  them.  But  the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in  the 
midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall  unto  them  on  their  right 
hand  and  on  their  left.'* 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  song  (tf  deliverance* 

**  Then  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  this  song  unto  the 
Lord,  and  spake,  saying, 

^*  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  trjitKnphed  glorioaslji 
The  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into.the  sea. 
The  Lord  U  my  strength  and  songi 
And  he  is  become  my  salvation : 
He  ii  my  God,  and  I  will  prepare  hini  an  habitation ; 
My  father's  God,  and  I  will  exalt  him. 
The  Lord  is  a  man  of  war ;  the  Lord  is  his  name. 
37* 
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PkanoVs  ebtriotf  ud  kit  iMiC  hath  ke  eipt  iftto  the  sea: 

Hiechoeeo  oapiiaai  ake  are  drowaed  ia  the  &ed  Sea. 

The  depths  have  eeveied  then : 

They  saok  ,teie  the  hettem  as  a  stone* 

Thy  right  haod^  O  Lord!  is  become  gisrioas  hi  power: 

Thy  right  hand,  O  Lord !  hath  dashMl  in  pieces  the  enemj. 

Am  hi  the  greatness  of  thine  excellenejr  thou  hast  overthnMrar 

thesa  thst  rose  up  against  thee : 
Then  Sentest  forth  thy  wrath,  wkiek  consuaaied  them  as  stubble. 
And  with  the  blast  of  thy  nostrils  the  watem  were  gathered  to- 

|ether« 
And  the  floods  stood  Ufffight  as  an  heap, 
Jnd  the  depths  were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea. 
The  enemy  said,  I  will  pursue,  I  will  overtake, 
I  Witt  dtfic(e  the  epoil  (  my  Inst  shall  be  satisied  upon  them  ; 
I  will  draw  my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them. 
Tbon  didst  bfto#  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  cofered  them: 
They  sank  aS  lead  in  the  mighty  waters. 
Who  is  tike  unto  thee,  O  Lord  among  the  gods ! 
Who  is  like  thee,  glorious  in  holiness. 
Fearful  in  praises, doing  wonders!** 

Whdt  a  mind  that  must  hare  been,  that  under  such  circuiiH 
stances,  could  shadow  forth  conceptions  of  such  surpassinf 
^auty,  grandear,  and  subliaiity* 

From  his  farewell  addreas  to  the  nation  of  Israel,  we  matkm 
file  following  selections^ 

<*  For  the  Lord*s  portion  is  his  people  % 
Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance. 
He  found  him  in  a  desert  land. 

And  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness ;  • 

He  lei  liim  about,  he  instructed  him. 
He  kept  him  aS  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
As  an- eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest, 
f*luttereth  o?er  her  young, 
Spreadeth  aliroad  her  wings, 
Taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  wings : 
So  the  Lord  atone  did  lead  him. 
And  there  was  no  strange  cod  with  him. 
*He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  dftbe  eaMh, 
That  he  might  eat  the  increase  of  the  fields; 
And  he  made  likn  to  suck  honey  out  •f>the<rtci^ 
And  4>ii  ont^f  the  flinty  rock." 

Again,— 

«*'1%e  titird^iiattie^rtmi  4Binai, 
iOkA  'ros^  'tip  frdin  mount  Belr  tmte  theOK; 
He  shined  for^from  Mount  Paran, 
He  came  with  fsn  thousand  of  saints: 
^Wm  his  right  hand  went  a  fleijrlaw^tetklsvu 
Yea,  he tbved^thepeople ; 
:ilt^hlr  Mttt»>«it4a  I^4uaid4 
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t^^  sat  down  at  thy  feet ; 
"Every  onesh^ll  receive  of  thy  worda. 
M^ses  coinmaoded  us  a  law, 
£?eQ  the  inheritance  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob. 
And  he  was  a  king  in  Jeshurnn, 
Wh«n  the  heads  of  the  people 
And  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  gathered  together.'* 

Once  more, — 

^  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshuroo, 
Wh6  rideth  upon  the  heaven  in  thy  help. 
And  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky. 
The  eternal  Qod  is  thy  refuge, 
And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms.*' 

The  beauty  and  sublimity  of  the  conception  embodied, 
in  these  last  lines,  we  have  never  seen  surpassed. 

The  conceptions  of  Moses  are  characterized  by  a  vastnesi 
such  as  we  meet  with  in  no  other  writer,  a  vastness  everywhere 
penetrated  by  a  deep  and  pervading  solemnity,  such  as  im- 
press a  great  mind  whose  entire  being  has  long  been  occupied 
with  the  infinite  interests  involved  in  human  destiny  temporal 
and  eternal.  At  the  same  time  his  thoughts  descend  upon  us 
with  such  a  tender,  melting  pathos,  as  blends  our  hearts  into 
full  harmony  with  the  vast  conceptions  and  feelings  of  their 
author.    For  example, 

**  Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth, 
Or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  world. 
Even  from  everlastiog  to  everlasting,  thou  art  God* 
Thou  turnest  man  to  destruction; 
Aod  sayest,  Keturn,  yo  children  of  men. 
For  a  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
Are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past. 
And  as  a  watch  in  the  night.*' 

We  know  of  no  finite  mind  with  whom  we  can  more  prof* 
itably  converse,  than  with  one  that  can  shadow  forth  such  con- 
•  ceptions  as  these. 

Moses  the  actor.  The  life  of  this  great  man  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  periods,  each  of  forty  years  continuance — 
that  of  his  residence  in  the  family  of  Pharaoh— of  his  sojourn 
in  the  land  of  Midian — and  that  in  which  he  led  his  own  nar 
Hon  from  Egypt  through  the  wilderness  to  the  land  of  promise. 

At  his  birtl),  as  soon  as  his  parents  beheld  his  counte- 
nancci  they  were  penetrated  with  the  conviction ,  that  a  mind 
of  no  common  endowments  had  been  ushered  into  existence* 
Hence  their  bold  and  persevering  eflfortsfor  his  preservation. 
The  inspired  record  of  his  deeds  and  attainments  while  renr 
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dentin  the  houte  of  Pharaoh,  shows  tiiat  tfaej  had  not  over  es- 
timated thoJBe  endowments. 

**Iq  which  tkne  Moses  was  bom*  and  was  exceeding  fair,  and  nour- 
ished up  in  his  father's  house  three  months :  and  when  he  was  cast  out, 
Pharaoh's  daughter  toolc  him  up,  and  nourished  him  for  her  own  son. 
Xnd  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  was 
mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds." 

One  circumstance  related  of  him  during  t^is  sojourn  in  the 
royal /amfly  of  Egypt  clearly  evinces  the  native  nobleness, 
superlative  wisdomt  and  sanctifed  integrity  of  the  man. 

^*By  faith,  Moses,  when  he  was  come  to  years,  refused  to  be  called 
the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter;  choosing  rather  to  suffer  affliction  with 
the  people  of  God,  than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  es- 
teeming the  reproach  of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of 
Egypt;  for  he  had  respect  unto  the  recompense  of  the  reward." 

Here  we  have  the  early  developments  of  that  stern  integri- 
ty, filial  affection  and  fidelity,  and  piety  toward  God  which 
afterwards  qualified  him  to  fill  the  sphere  of  the  great  leader 
and  law-giver  of  the  sacramental  host,  as  well  as  to  write  out 
the  story  of  Joseph,  and  other  ever  memorable  instances  of 
paternal,  filial,  and  ifraternal  ajflfection  which  adorn  his  immor- 
tal productions* 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  second  peHod  of  his  life  was 
spent  we  are,  in  most  respects,  profoundly  ignorant.  He  is 
pt'esented  to  us,  as  far  as  recorded  facts  are  concerned,  as  a 
simple  shepherd,  a  husband,  a  father.  From  his  subsequent 
history,  however,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  this  was  a  pe- 
riod of  great  intellectual,  and  spiritual  growth  and  develope- 
ment.  His  residence,  during  this  entire  period,  was  in  the 
very  region  of  country,  where  the  facts  and  scenes  presented 
in  the  Book  of  Job  transpired,  and  where  those  spirit-stirring 
occurrences  were  at  the  time  perfectly  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  conversed.  His  own  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  well  as  the  native  tendencies  of  lus  mind, 
would  render  him  deeply  interested  in  all  the  circumstances  of 
this  tragic  scene;  while  his  over  shadowing  imagination  would 
oiaturally  blend  its  various  elements  into  the  very  form  in  which 
we  find  them  combined  in  that  wonderful  production.  To 
compose  that  poem  was,we  think,  one  of  his  main  employments 
during  the  period  under  consideration,  an  occupancy  of  his 
thoughts  by  which  he  would  be  most  perfectly  prepared  to  write 
out  those  inspired  productions  which  he  was  destined,  in  sub* 
seqaent  life,  to  give  to  the  world. 

It  remains,  in  this  department  of  our  subject,  to  speak  of 
the  last  period  of  the.  life  of  Moses,  the  period  in  which  be 
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appears  as  the  great  leader  of  the  sacramental  host.  Hei7» 
he  stands  before  us,  as  an  inspired  author  and  law-giver,  a  civH 
ruler,  a  judge,  a  military  commander,  and  prophet  of  the  Most 
High.  In  most,  if  in  any  of  these  relations,  he  has  never  had 
an  equal.  What  is  said  of  him  as  a  prophet,  is  equally  appli^ 
cable,  and  was  doubtless  designed  to  be  applied  to  him  in  the 
other  spheres  which  he  was  called  to  occupy. 

''And  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses  whom 
the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  in  all  the  signs  and  the  wonders,  which  the 
liord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  ail  hi« 
servants,  and  to  all  bis  lapd,  and  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in  all  the 
great  terror  which  Moses  showed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel.'* 

A  few  particular  circumstances  connected  with  his  history 
may  aid  us  in  forming  a  proper  conception  of  his  character  in 
the  respect  under  consideration. 

1.  We  will?  in  the  first  place,  contemplate  the  manner  in 
•which  he  bore  himself,  as  the  representative  of  the  Most  High, 
before  the  haughty  monarch  of  Egypt.  Minds  of  common 
mould,  are  so  awe-struck  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  as  to  be 
alnK)st  wholly  unable  to  maintain  self-command.  But  mark  the 
bearing  of  the  Midian  shepherd,  in  the  presence  of  the  great- 
est and  proudest  monarch  then  known  on  earth..  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  let  my  people  go,  that  they  may  serve  me." 
When  forbidden  by  the  haughty  monarch,  upon  pain  of  death, 
ever  to  see  his  face  again,  how  awe-inspiring,  how  charac- 
teristic of  a  representative  of  the  Most  High  God  is  the  reply 
of  the  inspired  prophet.  "  Thou  hast  spoken  well,  I  will  see 
thy  face  again  no  more."  We  fully  believe,  that  but  one  roan 
has  ever  lived  who  could  thus  represent  the  majesty  of  Jehovah 
himself.  Not  a  single  circumstance  occurred  in  all  the  varied 
scenes  under  consideration,  to  mar  the  dignity  and  perfection 
of  the  representation.  The  same  remarks  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  his  entire  deportment,  with  one  single  exception, 
during  the  forty  subsequent  years  of  his  life,  in  which  he 
moved  as  God's  representative  before  the  nation  of  Israel. 

2.  It  may  help  us  also  to  form  some  conception  of  his 
power  as  an  actor,  to  contemplate  the  transforming  influence 
which  he  exerted  upon  great  masses  of  minds  in  a  short  period 
of  time.  It  is  one  thing  to  control  the  action  of  mind,  or  of 
masses  of  nnnd,  in  a  direction  in  which  they  already  strongly 
tend  to  move,  a  power  possessed  by  such  men  as  Napoleon  and 
Wellington.  But  to  mould  character  anew,  by  counteracting 
existing  tendencies  of  the  strongest  kind,  as  for  example,  to 
taise  masses  of  aiiads  from  a  savage  to  a  civilized  state^  implies 
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poirers  of  an  infinitoly  hiefaer  order*  In  this  department  of  in- 
tellectual and  moral  influence,  the  transcendant  powers  of 
Moses  stand  conspicuous.  What,  for  example,  was  the  con- 
dition of  those  masses  which  he  led  out  of  Egypt,  when  they 
were  first  thrown  under  his  influence  ?   Let  inspiration  answer: 

"And  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  from  Rameses  to  Succoth, 
about  six  hundred  thousand  on  foot  that  were  men,  beside  children.  And 
a  mixed  multitude  went  up  also  with  them ;  and  flocks,  and  herds,  even 
very  much  cattle.  And  they  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough 
which  they  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt,  (for  it  was  not  leavened,)  be- 
cause they  were  thrust  out  of  Egypt,  and  could  not  tarry,  neither  had 
they  prepared  for  themselves  any  victual*' 

Let  the  reader  now  contrast  the  condition  of  this  multi- 
tude as  here  described,  with  their  state  after  they  had  beett 
for  about  two  years  under  the  plastic  influence  of  this  one 
presiding  mind,  as  described  in  the  second  and  tenth  chapters 
of  Numbers.  We  now  find  them  in  a  state  of  most  complete 
organization,  arranged  according  to  a  system  of  military  tactics 
which  military  tacticians  themselves  acknowledge  even  mod- 
ern science  has  failed  to  improve,  and  preserving  in  their 
subsequent  jourrieyings  and  encampments,  a  system  and  order 
which  the  best  disciplined  armies  have  not  exceeded. 

Such  was  Moses  as  an  actor.  He  took  three  millions  of  dis- 
organized, idolatrous  slaves,  thrown  together  at  once  in  a  state 
of  perfect  disorder  and  confusion,  and  in  the  space  of  forty 
years,  brought  this  multitude  upon  the  borders  of  the  promised 
land,  the  most  enlightened,  civilized,  disciplined,  la\^-abiding 
and  sanctified  nation  that  then  existed,  or  had  ever  existed 
upon  earth. 

3..  We  notice  but  one  circumstance  more,  as  illustrating  the 
character  of  Moses  as  an  actor — his  influence  as  developed  in 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  nation  which  he  founded,  and 
whose  character  received  its  mould  and  form  under  his  plastic 
hand.  As  are  the  founders  of  nations,  such  will  be  the  presiding 
minds  in  those  nations  in  subsequent  ages.  This  we  believe  to 
be  a  universal  fact.  The  characters  of  Lycurgus,  Solon  and 
Romulus,  for  example,  determined  those  of  the  subsequent 
leaders  of  the  nations  they  founded.  Sparta  could  produce  a 
Leonidas,  a  Lysander,  and  an  Agiselaus;  but  never  an  Aris- 
tides,  a  Themistocles,  a  Socrates,  or  Plato.  Rome  too,  could 
produce  its  Gracchi,  its  Marius,  its  Scipio,  its  Pompey  find 
Caesar;  but  never  a  Lysander,  a  Miltiades,  or  Cymon.  Now, 
what  was  the  character  of  the  presiding  minds  in  the  Jewish 
nation  in  ages  subsequent  to  Moses?  No  nation  but  one  de- 
scended from  such  ancestors,  and  foanded  by  such  a  person^ 
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age,  could  produce  a  race  of  prophets,  poets,  judges^  warriors 
and  .kings,  such  as  stand  out  upon  the  pages  of  the  history  of 
that  nation.  How  entirely  superior,  in  point  of  intellectual 
developeraent,  to  say  nothing  pertaining  to  morality  and  reli- 
gion, were  these,  to  the  presiding  minds,  in  contiguous  and  sur- 
rounding nations.  At  the  time  of  the  dispersion,  for  example, 
the  period  of  the  greatest  moral  and  intellectual  depression  in 
the  nation,  how  soon  did  the  leading  minds  among  the  Jews 
tower  up  to  an  overshadowing  eminence  over  the  most  pre- 
eminent among  their  oppressors.  This  pre-eminence  they 
steadily  maintained  during  the  ehtire  period  referred  to,  and 
that  among  the  two  most  powerful  nations  then  existing, 
Bahylon  and  Persia.  So  great  was  the  superiority  of  the 
Jewish  mind  over  all  others  then  felt  to  bt,  that  when  the 
most  powerful  man  known  in  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  found 
himself  thwarted  in  his  designs  by  an  individual  of  that  nation, 
he  was  told  at  once  by  his  wife  and  the  wise  men  around  him, 
that  if  the  man  were  of  the  "  seed  of  the  Jews  before  whom  he 
had  begun  to  fall,  he  would  not  prevail  against  him,  but  would 
SURELY  fall  before  him."  Now  such  a  conviction  could  never 
have  thus  universally  obtained,  had  not  the  Jewish  mind 
towered  up  to  a  high  and  most  manifest  superiority  above  all 
others. 

Nor  can  that  mind  be  said  to  have  entirely  lost  that  pre- 
eminence during  the  dispersion,  and  unheard  of  oppressions  of 
eighteen  centuries.  In  many  important  respects,  during  every 
period  of  his  depressions,  the  J  ew  hzis  liioved  among  his  op- 
pressors "proudly  eminent,"  "like  a  tower."  To  show  the 
character  of  the  pre-eminence  of  the  Jewish  mind  in  modern 
times,  we  cite  the  following  passage  from  one  of  the  Roths- 
childs, a  passage  somewhat  lengthy,  but  which  will  repay  an 
attentive  perusal. 

"You  never  observe  a  great  intellectual  movement  in  Europe  in 
which  the  Jews  do  riot  greatly  participate.  The  first  Jesuits  were  Jews ; 
that  mysterious  Russian  diplomacy,  which  so  alarms  Western  Europe, 
is  organized  and  principally  carried  on  by  Jews ;  that  mighty  revolu- 
tion, which  is  at  this  moment  preparing  in  Germany,  and  which  will  be, 
in  facty  a  second  and  greater  Keformation,  and  of  which  so  little  is  as 
yet  known  in  England,  is  entirely  developing  under  the  auspices  of 
Jews,  who  almost  monopolize  the  professorial  chairs'  of  Germany. 
Neander,  the  founder  of  Spiritual  Christianity,  and  who  is  Regius  Pro- 
,fessor  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  is  a  Jew.  Benary,  equally  famous,  io 
the  sime  University,  is  a  Jew.  I  think  there  are  more  than  ten  profe«- 
sors  in  this  university  who  are  Jews. 

"A  few  years  back  we  were  applied  to  by  Russia.  I  resolved  to  go 
myself  to  St.  Petersburgh.    1  had^  on  my  arrival,  an  interview  with  tlie 
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Bviiian  miflister  of  ^nanee,  Cooot  Cancrint  I  belield  (he  son  of  a 
Lithaanian  Jew,  The  loan  was  coonected  with  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
I  lesolved  on  repairing  to  Spain  from  Russia.  I  travelled  without  ioter- 
mission.  I  had  an  audience  immediately  on  ray  arrival  with  the  Spanish 
minister,  Senor  Mendizabel :  I  beheld  one,  like  myself,  the  son  of  u 
Kaovo  Christino,  a  Jew  of  Arragon.  In  consequence  of  what  trans- 
pired at  Madrid,  I  went  straight  to  Paris  to  consult  the  president  of  the 
French  council :  I  beheld  the  son  of  a  French  Jew,  a  hero,  an  imperial 
marshal,  and  very  |>roperly  so,  for  who  should  be  military  heroes  if  not 
those  who  worship  the  Lord  of  Hosts? " 

•♦AndisSoultaHebrew?" 

"Yes;  and  several  of  the  French  marshals,  and  the  most  famous— 
Massena,  for  example;  his  real  name  was  Manasseh:  but  to  my  anec- 
dote. The  consequence  of  our  consultation  was,  that  some  Northern 
power  should  be  applied  to  in  a  friendly  and  mediative  capacity.  We' 
fixed  on  Prussia,  and  the  President  of  the  council  made  an  application 
to  the  Prussian  minister,  who  attended  a  few  days  after  our  conference. 
Count  Arnim  entered  the  cabinet,  and  I  beheld  a  Prussian  Jew.  So 
you  see,  my  dear  Coningsby,  that  the  world  is  governed  by  very  dif- 
ferent personages  to  what  is  imagined  by  those  who  are  not  behind  the 
scenes.  •  ♦  ♦ 

**But  the  passionate  and  creative  genius  that  is  the  nearest  link  to 
divinity,  and  which  no  human  tyranny  can  destroy,  though  it  can  divert 
it;  that  should  have  stirred  the  hearts  of  nations  by  its  inspired  sym- 
pathy, or  governed  senates  by  its  burning  eloquence,  has  found  a  medium 
for  its  expression,  to  which,  in  spite  of  your  prejudices  and  your  evil 
passions,  you  have  been  obliged  to  bow.  The  ear,  the  voice,  the  fancy 
teeming  with  combinations,  the  imagination  fervent  with  picture  and 
emotion,  that  came  from  Caucasus,  and  which  we  have  preserved  un- 
polluted, have  endowed  us  with  almost  the  exclusive  privilege  of  rausie 
— that  science  of  harmonious  sounds  which  the  ancients  recognized  as 
most  divine,  and  deified  in  the  person  of  their  most  beautiful  creatioa. 
1  speak  not  of  the  past,  though  were  I  to  enter  into  the  history  of  the 
lords  of  melody,  you  would  lind  it  in  the  annals  of  Hebrew  genius. 
But  at  this  moment  even  musical  Europe  is  ours.  There  is  not  a  com- 
pany of  singers,  not  an  orchestra  in  a  single  capitol,  that  are  not  crowded 
with  our  children,  under  the  feigned  names  which  they  adopt  to  con- 
ciliate the  dark  aversion  which  your  posterity  will  some  day  disclaim 
with  shame  and  disgust.  Almost  every  great  composer,  skilled  musi- 
cian—almost every  voice  that  ravishes  you  with  its  transporting  strains* 
spring  from  our  tribes.  The  catalogue  is  too  vast  to  enumerate— too 
illustrious  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  secondary  names,  however  emi- 
nent. Enough  for  us  that  the  three  great  creative  minds,  to  whose 
exquisite  inventions  all  minds  at  this  moment  yiield— Rossini,  Mayer- 
heer,  Mendelsshon— are  of  Hebrew  race ;  and  little  do  your  men  of 
fashion— your  '  muscadine  *  of  Paris,  and  your  dandies  of  London— as 
di^  thrill  into  raptvres  at  the  notes  of  a  Pasta  or  a  Grisi,  little  do  thejjr 
suspect  that  they  are  offer-ing  4heir  liemage  to  the  sweet  stng^rs  of 
Israel !  *' 

N0W9  what  is  the  cause  of  this  pre^iemiDeiice  of  ibe  Jewish 
miiid  ia  4JI  ages^  espyeciallyin  .tkose  ob  wiikkit  has  kad  am 
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opportunity  for  full  and,  free  developemefiit!  We  answer,  a 
great  ancestry  on  the  one  hand,  an  ancestry  standing,  in  rer 
spe'ct  to  moral  and  intellectual  derelopement,  like  pyramids 
among  those  of  other  nations^ — and  more  especially  on  the 
other,  the  pre-eminent  character  of  their  great  founder,  a 
character  which  ever  presented  a  model  of' surpassing  great- 
ness, from  which  that  mind  would  take  form  and  dimensions  ' 
in  respect  to  its  own  developements.  If,  also,  we  are  to  rea- 
son from  the  character  of  these  minds,  to  that  of  the  model 
after  which  they  were  moulded,  we  must  conclude,  that 
the  founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  at  least  one  of  the 
greatest  minds  the  earth  has  ever  produced.  Such  was  Moses 
as  an  actor,  as  seen  in  the  results  of  his  own  great  deeds. 

General  Characteristics.— It  remains  to  speak  of  certain 
general  characteristics  of  this  great  man,  characteristics  de- 
veloped in  his  history,  both  as  a  writer  and  actor. 

1.  Among  these  we  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  fact,  that 
the  pre-eminence  of  Moses  was  not  partial^  but  universal.  In 
no  one  relation,  in  which  he  appears  as  a  writer  or  actor,  does 
he  stand  before  us  as  a  common  man.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
towers  up  to  an  overshadowing  pre-eminence  in  them  all. 
His  greatness  also,  is  fully  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  he  was 
capable  of  carrying  on  a  great  variety  of  great  operations 
almost  simultaneously,  and  of  standing  unequalled  in  every 
one  of  them.  We  know  of  but  one  character  in  history 
which  will  bear  even  a  faint  comparison  to  him,  that  of  Char- 
lemagne, as  described  by  Coleridge:  *' His' great  mind,"  says 
that  philosopher,  ^'was  capable  of  extending  its  attention  to 
the  greatest  multiplicity  of  affairs.  In  the  middle  of  Saxony 
he  thought  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  at  Rome  he  .made  pro- 
visions for  Saxony,  Bavaria  and  Pannonia.  He  gave  audience 
to  the  embassadors  of  the  Greek  emperor  and  other  poten- 
tates, and  himself  audited  the  accounts  of  his  own  farms,  where 
every  thing  was  entered,  even  to  the  number  of  eggs."  Here, 
we  have  a  mind,  at  the  same  time,  gr2isping,  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness, the  vast  and  the  minute;  capable  also  of  controling 
the  operation  of  a  great  multiplicity  of  great  affairs,  with  the 
same  precision  as  if  each  was  the  object  of  exclusive  regard. 
Here  also  lies  the  overshadowing  pre-eminence  of  Moses,  A 
Newton  was  capable  of  thoughts,  to  our  minds,  very  nearly 
bordering  upon  the  superhuman.  In  giving  his  mind  to  such 
thoughts,  however,  be  so  far  undomesticated,  and  in  an  im-^ 
portant  sense,  unhumanized  himself,  as  to  I^e  wholly  disqualn 
Bed  for  discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  social  life.  How 
38 
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utterly  iocapaUe  be  was  of  occnpjiDg  the  sphere  of  a  bos* . 
band  and  £ither«  Who  would  be  united  to  mere  thought, 
boweyer  yast  or  profound,  thought  that  dwells  among  the 
stars,  or  amid  the  hidden  mysteries  of  creation,  and  nerer  finds 
its  borne  amid  the  social  sympathies  of  our  nature?  Moses 
could  rise  above  the  utmost  heights  of  Newton,  to  the  deepest 
conrerse  with  those  eternal  thoughts  that  dwell  in  the  infiiiite 
and  eternal  mind,  and  yet  be  as  perfectly  at  home  amid  the 
least  scenes  that  concerned  the  least  of  the  human  family,  as 
if  these  were  the  objects  of  his  exclusive  care,  and  for  these 
bis  nature  had  received  a  pre-eminent  adaptation.  Milton 
could  paint,  as  almost  no  other  mind,  the  vast,  the  grand  and 
the  sublime;  but  his  pencil  could  but  faintly  touch  the  tender, 
the  delicate,  and  the  minute.  Moses  could  soar  to  concep- 
tions, in  the  expression  of  which,  Milton  always  faltered, 
and  yet  descend  to  give,  in  the  most  exquisite  perfection,  the 
most  delicate  touches,  to  the  expression  of  the  finest  feelings 
and  tenderest  sentiments  of  the  human  mind.  We  may  safely 
challenge  the  world  to  produce  another  mind,  that  has  risen 
to  such  a  lofty  pre-eminence  in  so  many  directions. 

2.  The  next  general  characteristic  that  we  notice,  is  the 
fact,  that  all  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  his  mind  w^ere 
most  harmoniously  developed^  and  as  perfectly  balanced.  How 
astonishing  it  is,  that  in  the  midst  of  such  endlessly  diversified 
scenes  of  surpassing  interest,  some  one  propensity  did  not 
take  the  lead  of  all  the  others,  and  thus  throw  his  character 
into  some  unharmonious  and  unbalanced  form.  How  seldom, 
for  example,  do  those  who  enter  deeply  into  the  exciting 
scenes  of  modem  times,  preserve  a  beautiful  symmetry  of  cha- 
racter. The  advocacy  of  right,  in  one  form  and  application^ 
generates  a*  cold  indifference  to  all  claims  of  duty  in  all 
other  directions.  Indignation  at  hypocrisy,  genders  bitter 
hate  of  religion  itself.  The  advocate  of  spiritual  religion,  in 
his  opposition  to  the  heartless  formality  of  an  apostate  church, 
turns  his  weapons  against  those  forms  which  sustain  the  same 
relation  to  true  spirituality,  that  all  the  forms  of  external  hon- 
esty do  to  integrity  of  heart,  and  in  the  end,  becomes  the  most 
stereotyped  of  all  formalists  in  the  practice  of  no  forms  what- 
ever, if  not  a  dark  disbeliever  in  the  fountain  and  source  of 
spiritual  life  itseIC  Indignation  at  oppression  generates  a 
strange  fanaticism  into  which  nothing  but  the  malign  element  is 
blended,  and  which  draws  every  power  and  susceptibility  of 
the  mind  under  its  influence.  The  advocate  of  peace,  too, 
becomes  indifierent  to  all  forms  of  wrong  doing,  but  the  imagi- 
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nary  obe  of  punislang  the  guilij,  and  ansjmpaihudng  ih  respect 
to  sdl  sufferings,  but  those  which  public  justice  inflicts  upon  the 
crindnaU  Mo  such  blemishes,  or  rather,  monstrous  penreiv 
dons,  appear  upon  the  character  of  Moses.  In  him,  ererjr 
powpr  and  propensity  was  fully  developed  and  acted  with  great 
strength  and  vigor  in  the  presence  of  its  appropriate  objects. 
Yet  the  action  of  neither,  however  intense,  disturbed  that  of 
any  of-  the  others.  No  man  ever  reprobated  wrong-doing 
more  strongly  than  he;  yet  the  strong  action  of  such  feelings 
never  weakened  the  intensity,  or  circumscribed  the  sphere  of 
that  of  the  tender  and  delicate  sympathies  of  our  nature.  In 
his  heart,,  stern  justice,  and  frownmg  reprobation  of  wrong 
doing,  sat  side  by  side,  in  harmonious  unity,  with  bleeding 
mercy  **with  strong  crying  and  tears,"  interceding  for  the 
guilty,  and  all  dissolved  into  tenderness  over  the  sufferings 
and  woes  of  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  widow. 

3..  In  the  characteristic  o{  self-control  also,  Moses  stands 
pre-eminent.  He  was,  as  is  fully  evident  from  his  writings,  as 
also  from  the  nature  of  the  scenes  amid  which  hid  activity  was 
continually  called  forth,  a  man  of  great  strength  aAd  intensity 
of  feeling.  His  emotions  flowed  in  a  very  broad  and  deep 
channel,  and  rolled  on  with  an  even,  to  be  sure,  but  wim 
a  very  strong,  and  rapid  current.  No  man  ever  had  a 
stronger  sensibility  to  control,  and  yet  no  man  ever  acted  less 
from  impulse.  His  intellect  was  always  preserved  unclouded 
by  the  action  of  his  propensities,  however  strong  that  action 
might  be,  and  his  will  held  all  his  propensities  in  perfect  sub- 
jection  to  the  dictates  of  his  intelligence.  Amidst  the  ever- 
varying,  endlessly  diversified  and  exciting  scenes  of  the  forty 
years'  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  in  which  he  was  necessitated 
to  ^  carry  that  people,"  as  if  he  had  been  the  father  of  every 
one  of  them,  in  but  one  solitary  instance,  did  he  lose  his  self* 
control,  and  that  was  the  marked  sin  of  his  life. '  What  an 
astonishing  fact  in  the  history  x>[  humanity  is  this. 

So  completely  had  the  principle  of  self-control  obtained  in 
him,  that  he  could  at  any  moment  call  into  action  any  faculty  or 
propensity,  just  as  he  had  occasion  for  its  exercise.  Every  de- 
partment of  his  nature  was  subdued  into  perfect  subjection  to 
the  demands  of  his  will,  the  action  of  which  was  ever  in  bar* 
mony  with  the  dictates  of  his  intelligence.  With  here  and 
there  an  exception,  strong  and  excited  action  in  one  direction 
disqualifies  jnen  for  immediate  action  in  a  different,  and  espe* 
cially  opposite  direction.  Time  must  intervene  for  the  re- 
<covery  of  tiie  balance  of  their  powers.     The  reverse  was 
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JBOfit  strikin^j  troe  of  Meies.  Jfowerer  ioteme  the  acSioa  of 
'tiis  powers  in  any  one  direction,  he  coold  instantlj  suspend 
that  action,  and  call  eveiy  department  of  bis  nature  into 
Inquisition  in  anj  other  direction,  as  any  important  exigencj- 
required  it.  He  could  descend  from  the  deep  intercommu- 
nion of  the  holy  mount,  and  assume  at  once  the  command  of 
the  army,  suppress  a  tumult,  judge  between  man  and  man, 
retire,  and  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  inimitable  story  of 
Joseph,  and  again  return  to  the  depths  of  intercommunion 
with  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  One,  and  in  each  of  these  soc^ 
cessive  states,  act  with  as  .perfect  deliberation  and  efficiency, 
as  if  his  entire  enerdes  nad  been  called  into  exercise  in 
one  direction  only.  To  feel  strongly,  and  act  with  perfect 
self-possession,  this  is  the  highest  form  of  self-controL  With 
Moses,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  of  emotion  within 
him  were  most  fully  stirred  to  their  utmost  depths,  tiien 
action  put  on  the  form  of  the  most  distinct  and  perfect  deliber- 
ation. 

4.  Inflexible  firmness  of  purpose  united  with  the  spirit  of 
tireless  perseverance,  is  another  of  the  prominent  general 
characteristics  of  Hoses.  From  the  era  of  the  solemn  meet- 
ing at  the  bush,  one  overshadowing  idea,  (the  responsibility  of 
realizing  which,  was  then  committ^  to  hun,)  held  undivided 
sway  over  every  power  of  his  being, — the  conception  of  eonr 
ducting  his  own  nation  from  the  prison-house  of  bondage,  to 
the  land  of  promise,  with  God  among  them  as  their  God,  and 
thus  laying  the  foundation  of  that  everlasting  kingdom  which, 
under  the  reign  of  the  coming  Messiah,  was  to  subdue,  under 
its  peaceful  dominion,  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  From 
the  moment  in  which  his  mind  elected  the  realiisation*of 
that  idea,  as  the  end  of  his  existence,  amid  all  the  unli)oke4 
for  embarrassments,  and  appalling  difficulties  which  he  met 
with  in  its  accomplishment,  we  never,  in  a  solitary  instance, 
discover  the  least  indication^  of  a  tendency  to  a  change  of 
purpose^  or  of  regret  that  that  purpose  had  been  adopted. 
With  the  same  steadiness  with  which  the  laws  of  attraction 
move  on  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  grand  results  in  the  physi- 
cal universe,  did  his  powers  imove  to  the  realization  of  his 
mighty  purpose  till  from  the  top  of  Pisgah,  his  great  heart 
expanded  with  the  vision  of  its  immediate  certain  accomplish? 
ment; 

5.  The  spirit  every  where  developed  in  the  realigation  of 
this  grand  idea  next  demands  our  attention.  In  the  minds  <^. 
most  men,  malign  emotionn^re  gener^dby  nojustaodwi^t. 
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ti  opposition  to  ahy  great  purposes,  to  the  realizatioo  ofwhkAi 
they  have  devoted  their  lives.  In  the  accomplishment  of  sBch 
purposes  also,  they  gei>erally  aim  to  make  large  provisions  for 
themselves  and  their  descendants.  Nothing  of  this  appears  in 
Moses.  No  implication  of  pride,  of  self-seeking,  of  tbe  exer- 
cise of  any  malign  feeling,  except  for  a  moment  in  one  ringle 
instance,  or  of  a  single  act  not  characterized  by  the  most  per- 
fect disinterestedness,  exists  as  a  blemish  upon  his  character. 
One  passage  pf  inspired  history  discloses  his  entire  spirit,  amid 
the  unheard  of  opposition,  and  accumulated  wrongs  which  were 
continually  heaped  upon  him,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  grand 
object  of  his  existence.  The  revelation  under  consideration 
IS  given  in  connection  with  a  relation  of  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstance of  his  life,  when  his  only  brother  and  sister,  who 
.  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  pre-eminence  which  they  enjoy- 
ed among  the  people,  publicly  reproached  him  for  the  Ethio- 
pian woman  wnom  he  had  married,  and  called  in  question  his 
right  to  stand  thus  prominently  before  the  nation,  as  the  proph- 
et and  representative  of  the  Most  High. 

*^  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  that  were  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth.'* 

His  strange  disinterestedness  is  fully  manifest  in  the  fact 
that  whenever  the  people  brought  themselves  upon  the  brink 
of  destruction  by  their  own  reckless  folly  and  crimes,  he  al- 
ways threw  himself  upon  the  altar  of  jastice  in  their  place^ 
entreating  that  himself  might,  if  remission  was  not  otherwise 
possible,  be  sacrificed  instead  of  the  guilty,  and  that  while  the 
sons  of  his  own  weak  and  unstable  brother  assumed  the  high* 
est  place  in  the  nation,  and  were  made  to  stand  prominent  on 
^e  page  of  history,his  own  family  totally  disappeared  among  the 
mass  of  their  brethren,  and  but  for  a  single  statement  of  an 
historian,  made  many  centuries  subsequent,  wp  should  nev- 
er have  known  what  became  of  them*  Such  facts  clearly 
mark  him  out,  as  one  of  the  most  sublime,  noble^  and  perii^t 
specimens  of  even  sanctified  humanity  that  ever  existed. 

6.  We  should  do  great  injustice  to  our  own  feelings  per- 
taining to  the  subject  of  this  article,  did  we  not  speak  particu- 
larly of  one  feature  of  his  character,  a  feature  resulting  frpoi 
the  direction  which  sdf^ejUction  took  in  his  mind*  In  Ap 
other  man  was  this  principle  ever  more  strongly  developed. 
In  all  the  varied  circumstances  of  his  eventful  existence,  he 
continuedly  entered  into  deep  communion  with  his  own  hearty 
and  read,  with  great  distinctness,  his  own  mental  ex&tmei. 
But  it  wal  only  as  bknded  wi&  the  great  heart  of  tuflfering  Im- 
38* 
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mudty^  fhiilitt  road  bb  own.  In  reading  hit  own  fedings  in 
anj  porticiilar  circumstances,  he  read  ^ose  of  universal  hu- 
manity when  subjected  to  similar  influences.  Eveiy  pain  he 
•xpenenced,  ^TeiT  feeling  ofsoirow  with  which  his  heart  was 
bruisedi  ererjr  affliction  that  descended  upon  him,  struck  a 
cord  far  down  in  the  centre  of  his  soul,  which  Wbrated  in  the 
deepest  and  most  tender  sympa^  wittf  all  upon  whom  simi- 
lar sufferings  have  descenaed.  Whenever  the  cup  of  sorrow 
was  presented  to  bun,  (and  no  one  was  called  to  drink  it  more 
deeply  or  frequently  than  he,)  his  sense  of  personal  suffering 
seemed  to  be  lost  in  his  sympathy  for  the  great  family  of  su^ 
ferers  to  whose  lips  the  same  cup  was  commended.  In  the  house 
of  the  King  of  Egypt,  where  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  son,  he 
was  doubly  an  orpnan,  because  banished  from  his  own  pater- 
nal home,  where  those  dwelt  whom  alone  he  revered  and  ac- 
knowledged as  parents.  Here  he  read  the  desolate  heart  of 
th^  orphan.  Subsequently,  for  forty  years,  a  banished  man 
from  tus  country,  his  home,  and  his  people,  he  there  and  then 
became  deeply  read  in  respect  to  those  feelings  of  loneliness, 
and  desolation  which  dwell  in  the  heart  of  the  stranger.  It  is 
very  likely,  that  during  this  period,  bis  own  mother  became  a 
widow,  and  in  his  sympathy  for,  her  whose  necessities  he  could 
not  reUeve,  he  learned  wha^  the  heart  oftbe  widow  is.  Hence 
no  other  writer  speaks  oftbe  poor,  the  widow,  the  orphan,  and 
the  stranger  as  he  does.  ^  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger; 
for  ye  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangois 
in  the  land  of  Egypt"  Put  no  additional  ingredient  of  Sor- 
row, his  language  is,  into  the  cup  of  one  whose  heart  is  so 
broken  and  dimoiate  as  his. 

*'  Tboa  shalt  not  penrert  the  jadgmeot  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fa- 
thertese;  oor  takea  widoV's  raiment  to  pledge:  but  thou  shalt  remember 
.that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed 
thee  thence :  therefore  I  eommand  thee  to  do  this  thing. 

When  thou  cuttest  down  thine  harrest  in  thy  field,' and  hast  forgot  a 
sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  ^o  again  to  fetch  it :  it  shall  be  for.  the 
stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow  :  that  the  Lord  thy  God 
jnay  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  of  thine  hands.  When  thou  beatest 
thine  oli?e  tree,  thou  shalt  not  go  over  the  boughs  again :  it  shall  be  for 
the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  When  thou  gath- 
erest  the  grapes  of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterwara:  it 
shall  be  for  the  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  And 
thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a  bondman  in  the  lan4  jof  Egypt: 
therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this  thing." 

For  oursel¥es,ftside  from  the  heart  of  him  whose  ^^  visage 

Vas  marred  more  than  any  man,''  we  love  to  commune  with 

the  minds  of  those»  who  in  their  sympathy  for  the  woes  ofotb« 
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en,  ha^e  learned  tbe  lesson  of  patience  in  the  endnraoce  of 
thdr  own,  whose  hearts  whei^  braised  or  crushed  by  the 
hand  or  he^l  of  violence  or  wrong,  become  all  fragrant  with 
emiitio^  and  sentiments  of  tenderness  and  sjmpatbj  for  those^ 
who  are  made  to  mourn,  trough  ^  man's  inhumanity  to 
man,''  and  when  placed  in  the  mmace  of  affliction,  exhale 
the  spirit  of  universal  philanthropy.  Of  such  a  character 
was  the  heart  of  "  Moses  the  man  of  God."  How  different 
from  that  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  whose  feelings  under  the 
heavy  pressure  of  misfortune  are  condensed  into  total  insensi* 
bility  and  indifference  to  all  suffering  but  their  own,  and  who 
when  relieved  fromthe  pressure,  of  all  others,  sympathize  least 
with  those  who  are  under  the  very  same  afflictions  from  whicli 
a  kind  providence  has  delivered  them. 

One  fact  more,  and  then  we  have  done  with  the  character 
*  of  this  great  inan,~the  fact  that  his  powers  remained  with  all 
their  force  and  vigor  unimpaired  to  the  very  close  of  his  event- 
ful life.  When  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
he  stood  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  drank  in  the.  wide  prospect 
of  the  good  land  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter,  ^  his 
eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.^' 

Such  was  Moses.  Among  the  sons  of  men,  he  stands  alone. 
The  noblest  specimen  of  sanctified  humanity,  God  did  not 
miffer  his  body  to  rest  among  the  other  children  of  earth;  but 
.took  his  spirit  to  himself,  and  laid  its  tenement  of  clay  in  a  sep- 
ulchre which  he  had  himself  provided. 

On  the  basis  of  the  present  article,  we  may,  in  a  future  num- 
ber, speak  of  the  ^irit  of  the  ancient  dispensation,  of  which 
Moses  was  the  great  founder* 
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Chalmers  on  the  Bemiiig,— Views  «{ Sanetifieatiaii. 

Ledures  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Romans^  by  Thomai 
Chalmers^  D.  D.,  L.  £•  D.^  fyc  JVetD  York:  Published  hj 
Robert  Carter^  58  Canal  Street.    1845. 

By  the  Rxr.  Samuu.  D.  Cogbbav,  of  New  Toik  Citf  • 

Wb  now  invite  our  readers  to  accompany  us  in  a  brief  ei- 
wnination  of  our  autbor^s  views  of  sanctification*  Our  agree- 
ments and  disagreements  with  him  on  this  subject,  will  appear 
as  we  proceed. 

We  have  already  set  forth  our  belief  that  the  will  is  free, 
and  that  all  moral  action — ^all  virtue  and  all  sin — consists  in 
voluntary  action.  We  have,  accordingly^  denied  the  exist- 
encot  or  even. the  possibility  of  constitutional  sin;  and  also  of 
iin  in  the  action  of  the  sensibility,  in  itself  considered.  .  Of 
course  we  reiect  all  representations  of  the  doctrine  of  sanctifi- 
cation,  which  involve  either  of  these  positions*  Hence,  we 
repudiate  all  such  as  the  following,  as  involving  highly  tth 
jurious  errors. 

**  It  would  look*  that  as  if  to  detach  this  leprosy  from  our  coostidl* 
tioD,  the  old  materials  of  the  old  framerwork  must  be  beaten  int* 
powder,  aad  be  made  to  pass  through  some  purifjing  ordeal  in  the 
sepulchre.*' 

*^  We  do  not  promise  yon  an  immediate  transition  from  the  spiritual 
element  of  earth,  to  the  spiritual  element  of  heaven.  It  is  gradual.  It 
is  by  a  laborious  ascent  of  fatip;ue  and  difficulty  and  strenuonsness,  that 
we  at  length  attain  thdse  heights  where  all  is  serene  and  unspotted 
holiness.  The  portal  of  death  must  be  past,  ere  we  reach  the  cloudless 
and  ethereal  expanse  of  that  eternity,  where  freed  from  the  last  dregs 
of  our  vitiated  nature,  we  can  serve  God  without  frailty  and  widiout 
flaw.  There  is  in  these  vile  bodies  of  ours,  some  mysterious  ne- 
cessity for  dying— There  is  an  original  taint  which  so  imbues  the 
whole  of  ouir  natural  constitution,  that  the  whole  fabric  must  be  taken 
down ;  and  after  its  materials  have  been  filtered  and  refined  by  the  pu- 
trifaction  of  the  grave,  a  new  fabric  will  be  made  out  of  them;  and  the 
believer  will  then  arise  in  all  the  first  innocence  of  Adam,  and  com- 
passed about  with  a  security  that  shall  be  everlasting.*' 

^Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  body,  by  some  preternatural  oper- 
ation, were  wholly  delivered  of  its  corrupt  ingredients— that  the  sinful 
tendencies  which  reside  there  were  not  only  kept  in  check,  but  eradi- 
cated, so  that  all  its  appetites  were  at  one  with  the  desires  of  a  pure  and 
perfect  spirit— Then  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder  our  reception 
•ven  now  into  the  courts  of  the' celestial.    With  such  a  harmony  m 
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Ottr  mdnil  Avstem  as  a  soul  all  whose  aspirations  were  on  tbe  side  of 
holiness,  and  nothing  to  thwart  thes^  aspirations  in  the  materialism  hj 
-which  it  was  encompassed,  we  see  naught  awanting  to  constitute  a 
heaTenly  or  angelic  character — nor  do  we  understand  why  death  should 
in  that  case  interpose  between  our  state  of  being  upon  earth,  and  our 
state  of  blessedness  fore?er.  And  accordingly,  we  read  that  on  Nature^s 
dissolution,  when  the  dead  shall  rise  from  their  graves  in  triumph,  they 
who  remain  alive  and  who  have  never  fallen  asleep  must,  to  become 
incorruptible  also,  at  least  be  changed.  The  change  on  those  who  are 
alive  and  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air,  does  for  them  what 
the  death  and  the  resurrection  do  for  those  who  have  been  saints  upon 
earth,  ere  4hey  ascend  as  embodied  saints  into  heaven.  It  is  on  the 
corruptible  putting  on  inoorrnption,  that  the  mortal  puts  on  immor- 
*  tality ;  and  the  reason  why  even  those  in  whom  Christ  dwells  have  still  a 
death  to  undergo,  is  that  sin,  though  it  no  longer  tyrannizes,  still  ad- 
heres to  them — and  the  wearing  down  of  the  body  by  disease,  and  the 
arrest  that  is  laid  on  all  the  functions  and  operations  of  its  physiology, 
and  the  transformation  of  it  into  inanimate  matter,  and  the  mouldering 
of  it  into  dust,  and  then  its  reascent  from  the  grave  in  which  it  for  ages 
may  have  lain— These  it  would  appear  are  the  steps  of  a  refining  pro- 
ce«s,  whereby  the  now  vile  body  is  changed  into  a  glorious  one ;  and  the 
regenerated  spirit  is  furnished  with  its  suitable  equipment  for  the  de- 
lights and  the  services  of  eternity." 

"  The  meaning  then  of  a  believer's  death,  is  not  to  expiate  the  guilt 
of  his  sin — ^it  is  to  root  out  the  existence  of  it.  It  is  tiot  to  cancel  the 
punishment,  for  that  ^  already  done — it  is  to  give  the  finishing  blow,  as 
it  were,  to  the  crucifixion  of  its  power.  It  is  not  inflicted  upon  him  as 
the  last  discharge  of  the  wrath  of  God,  after  which  he  is  conclusively 
delivered  therefrom.  But  it  is  sent  to  him  as  a  release  from  the  plague 
and  the  presence  of  that  corruption,  which  adheres  it  would  seem,  as 
long  as  the  body  adheres  to  us."  '' 

These  are  but  specimetis  of  many  passages  which  may  be 
foaud,  here  and  there,  over  our  author's  pages. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  notions  of  constitutional  sin,  and  of 
ilin  in  the  mere  action  of  the  sensibility,  which  are  both  as- 
sumed to  be  triie  in  these  quotations,  and  which  have  already 
received  sufficient  attention  and  refutation,  we  have  other 
decided  objections  to  prefer  against  them. 

In  the  first  place,  we  deem  pur  materialism  vastly  less  iin- 
pticated  in  originating  our  temptations,  than  they  represent. 
Undoubtedly,  certain /onn^  of  temptation,  will  cease  to  be  ex- 
perienced as  soon  as  we  are  disengaged  from  our  bodies,  but 
we  do  not  believe,  that  either  Scripture  or  philosophy  gives 
the  least  countenance  to  the  inculcation  which  our  author  so 
sedulously  urges,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  in  itself 
removes  tbe  "plague  and  the  presence"  of  temptation;  nor 
that  it  in  the  least  abates  its  de velopement,  except  in  the  forms 
4o  which  we  have  alluded.  We  have  already  shown,  that  all 
jtomptations  originate  in  tbe  correlatioiis  of  the  soasibility  with 
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objects  adapted  to  excite  it;  aid  beaee,  flie  mere  remoi^  of 
the  body  from  the  spirit,  ca»  have  no  tendency,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  either  to  prevent,  or  abate  the  jforce  of  temptation  in 
any  other  form  than  in  such  as  relate  to  mere  animal  gratifies 
tions.  Death  has  no  power  to  change  either  mental  laws  or 
moral  character;  it  leaves  Uiem  as  it  finds  them;  and  hence, 
he  that  is  unjust  when  it  occurs,  ^is  unjust  still;  he  that  is 
filthy,  is  filthy  still;  he  that  is  righteous,  is  righteous  still;  and 
be  that  is  holy,  is  holy  still."  All  our  author's  rhetoric,  there- 
fore, respecting  the  purifying  effect  of  death  and  the  grave,  if 
worse  than  wasted;  it  is  the  garniture  of  a  gross  and  delete- 
rious error.  If  the  dissolution,  pulverization  and  filtration  of 
our  materialism,  in  the  processes  of  death  and  the  grave,  have 
the  effect  which  he  ascribes  to  them,  in  eradicating  ?*  sinful 
tendencies,"  until  "  freed  from  the  last  dregs  of  our  vitiated 
nature,  we  can  serve  God  without  frailty  and  without  flaw," 
we  much  desire  to  be  informed  why  regeneration  is  necessary 
as  a  preparation  for  heaven,  and  why  the  wicked  as  well  ai 
the  righteous  will  not  receive  the  benefit  of  "the  purifying 
ordeal  of  the  sepulchre,"  and  come  forth  from  it  equally  with 
them,  arrayed  "  in  all  the  first  innocence  of  Adam,  and  com- 
passed about  with  a  security  that  shall  be  everlasting!''  Na- 
lural  processes  are  never  partial.  They  must  produce  the 
same  effects  upon  all,  whether  saints  or  sinners,  who  are  sub- 
jected to  them.  This  error  is  the  ample  covert  of  multitades 
who  fly  from  obligation  and  the  service  of  God. 

This,  we  believe,  that  all  who  are  sanctified  before  death, 
are  after  death  transferred  into  the  midst  of  such  propitious 
circumstances  and  relations  as  are  in  the  highest  degree 
adapted  to  restrain  from  sin,  and  excite  to  virtue,  and  as  are 
eternally  exclusive  of  all  unsanctified  intrusion.  All  the  ob- 
jects to  which  our  sensibility  shall  be  correlated,  will  be 
adapted  in  the  highest  possible  degree  to  excite  its  attractions 
and  aversions  so  as  to  favor  and  foster  unsullied  integrity. 
This  transferrence,  however,  is  not  the  compktion^  but  remunef^- 
ation  of  a  sanctification  which  was  perfect  before  death  came* 
It  is  he  that  has  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  that  is  to  be 
made  ruler  over  many  things,  and  to  enter  into  the  joy  of  hit 
Lord. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  genealogy  of  the  notion,  &ai 
death  is  the  completer  of  sanctification.  It  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  the  fiction  of  original  or  constitutional  sin;  which 
Is  the  offspring  of  Manicheeism;  which  is  the  offspring  of  an- 
cient Parsism,  or  the  Persian  doctrine  of  Ormuzd  and  )ikA^ 
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man!  It  is  entirely  improbable,  that  Augufitine  would  ever 
have  conceived  and  launched  into  the  church,  the  monstrous 
and  corrupting  absurdity,  that  sin  is  an  incorporated  ingre- 
dient of  our  physical  nature,  deserving  of  punishment  to  end- 
less ages,  and  transmissible  to  posterity  by  natural  generation, 
if  he  had  never  been  a  Manicheean;  and,  if  this  absurdity  had 
never  been  thus  launched,  we  should  never  have  found  in  the 
mouth  of  Chalmers,  and  of  so  many  others  who  have  not  well 
considered  the  matter,  a  setting  forth  that  the  *'  king  of  terrors  " 
is  withal  a  grand  and  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  work  of  sanctification ! — that  it  is  never  complete 
till  he  gives  it  the  finishing  stroke! 

The  trutti  is,  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  is  not  more 

preposterous  and  unscriptural,  than  the  notion,  that  either 

death  or  the  grave  has  even  the  shadow  of  a  tendency  to  effect 

sanctification.     It  is  a  figment  connatural  with  that  of  purga- 

•  tory,  which  error  has  fabricated  and  fabled  as  the  abode  of 

fipirits, 

<*  Confned  to  h^  in  fires, 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  their  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purg*d  away ;" 

and  is  quile  as  far  from  deserving  an  intelligent  assent.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  a  sturdy  antagonist  of  the  true  conception  of 
sanctification,  and  of  its  actual  attainment  as  a  permanent 
state,  perverting  the  former,  and  discouraging  strenuous  en- 
deavors after  the  latter.  It  is  not  only  a  gross,  and  Mani- 
cheean conception,  that  sin  is  an  attribute  of  our  materialism, 
and  that  hence  this  materialism  must  be  subjected  to  a  sancti- 
fying process;  but  it  obliterates  the  fundamental  distinction 
between  that  which  is  physical  and  independent  of  human 
agency,  and  therefore  a  matter  neither  of  duty,  nor  of  moral 
attainment,  and  that  which  is  moral  and  voluntary,  and  there- 
fore obligatory  and  practicable.  Hence,  it  has  resulted,  that 
in  the  conception  of  sanctification  is  included  that  of  physical 
renovation,  which  is  palpably  no  part  of  it,  if  it  is  identical 
with  a  full  discharge  of  all  current  obligation,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  rendering  full  obedience  to  the  will  of  God;  and 
hence  again,  that  the  practical  attainability  of  full  sanctifica- 
tion in  this  life  is  assumed  to  be  impossible,  all  inculcations  of 
it  decried  and  set  at  naught,  and  all  claims  of  having  actually 
realized  it^  denounced  as  self-delusion  and  aberration  from 
righteousness. 

**  Vain  wisdom  all,  and  false  philosophy. " 

.Itbas  &rther  resulted,  that  high  endeavor  for  spiritual  achieve* 
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ment  is  panJrted,  and  discouragement  infused  intd  Ae  heart  • 
of  the  cburcL^-error  proclaims  herself  truth,  and  shouts  in 
exultation  at  the  rejection  of  her  adversary,  who,  alttiougfa 
thus  misrepresented  and  maltreated,  meanwhile  ^^  bides  her 
time,^'  expecting  till  her  foe  be  made  her  jTootstooL  And  it 
will  not  be  long.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  the  domain  of  mond 
truth  capable  of  demonstration,  it  is  that  physical  perfection, 
which  consists  in  archetypal  soundness  and  adjustment  of  con- 
stitution, is  neither  involved  in,  nor  in  the  least  degree  essen- 
tial to  moral  perfection,  and  that  the  latter  may  just  as  well 
be  realized  on  earth,  and  amidst  all  its  temptations  and  turbu- 
lencies,  as  in  heaven — that  neither  an  immedicable  nature, 
nor  its  tempting  instigations — ^no,  nor  all  that  is  included  in 
the  category  of  **the  devil,  the  world  and  the  flesh,"  presents 
any  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  rendering  of  an  obedience 
which  is  as  full  and  unsullied  as  the  law  of  God  requires;  and 
ds  soon  as  the  force  of  hereditary  inculcation  and  sectarian 
prejudice  becomes  sufficiently  enfeebled  and  dispersed  to 
admit  a  few  simple  and  self-evident  discriminations  into  the 
general  mind,  this  most  sublime  and  sacred  truth  will  be  hailed 
and  received  with  the  shouted  welcome  of  an  admiring  church 
and  an  approving  world — 

"  Her  arfgfel'a  face, 
As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  ehining  bright, 
And  malking  sunshine  in  the  shady  place.'' 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that  Chalmers  entirely  overlooks 
the  distinction  between  a  renovation  which  is  purely  moral, 
and  one  which  is  also  physical.  It  is  true,  he  seems  but 
slightly  aware  of  its  importance  and  bearings,  biit  still  he  fre- 
quently gives  it  a  Very  respectful  recognition.  He  also  recog- 
nizes the  distinction  between  the  tempting  instigations  of  the 
sensibility  which  he  denominates  "  the  presence  of  sin,"  and 
consenting  to  them,  or  actually  simring.  Hence,  he  some- 
times developes  the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  as  no  one  can 
do  who  fails  to  make  these  distinctions.  We  think  the  follow- 
ing presentation  of  that  which  reallt/  constitutes  entire  sandijir 
cation  or  moral  perfection  j  with  a  few  slight  exceptions  of  phras- 
eology and  indiscrimination,  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and 
even  admirable. 

**And  I  trast  that  you  are  now  prepared  to  meet  a  difficulty,  which  is 
sometimes  suggested,  when  the  Christian  discip]e«i8  urged  on  to  per- 
fection. Yon  are  now  aware  of  the  utter  hopelessness  that  there  is  ia 
the  attempt  to  extirpate  the  presence  of  sin ;  but  this,  so  far  from  dis- 
couraging, ought  the  rather  to  excite  you  to  utmost,  strennousness  ia 
the  work  of  n^akiog  head  against  its  power.    In  sxich  a  state  of  matters- 
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there  may  at  feast  be  a  pure  and  perfect  and  hoDest-hearted  aim — though 
there  will  nort  be  so  perfect  an  accomplishment,  as  if  all  the  sinful  appe- 
tites were  eradicated,  instead  of  all  these  appetites  being  only  kept  in 
order.  The  purpose  of  the  mind  may  be  sounds— the  fall  set  of  the 
inner  man  which  delights  in  the  law  of  God,  may  be  towards  obedrenco 
to  that  law — And  thus  there  may  be  a  perfect  surrendering  yourselves 
Tip  unto  the  service  of  God,  though  not  so  perfect  an  execution  of  the 
service  itself  as  if  you  had  no  vile  body  of  sin  and  of  death  to  contend 
against.  The  charioteer  whose  horses  have  a  strong  sideway  direction, 
may  l^^e  as  thoroughly  intent  on  the  object  of  keeping  his  vehicle  on  the 
road — as  he  whose  horses  would  of  themselves  and  without  even  the 
guidance  of  the  reins,  keep  an  unfaltering  direction  in  the  right  path. 
And  he  may  also  succeed  in  keeping  them  on,  though  they  neither 
move  so  easily,  or  smoothly,  or  qfuickly.  The  perfection  of  aim  is  the 
same  in  both*-though  the  one  must  put  forth  a  more  painful  and  not 
so  successful  an  endeavor  as  the  other.  And  it  is  just  in  this  way,  that 
I  call  on  you,  with  the  full  set  of  all  your  purposes  and  energies,  stead- 
fastly to  keep  and  carefully  to  describe  the  career  of  new  obedience. 
God,  who  knoweth  your  constitution,  knoweth  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  failing  in  the  puf^pose  and  a  failing  in  the  performance.  He 
calls  for  singleness  and  peiifectness  and  godly  sincerity  in  the  one.  He 
is  aware  of  your  frame,  and  19  touched  with  the  feeling  of  your  in- 
firmities, and  knows  when  He  consistently  with  the  rules  of  His  uner- 
ring government  may  pass  by  the  shortcomings  of  the  other." — Lee.  34, 
|>pl78,  17d. 

This  illustration  of  the  charioteer  and  his  wayward  horses 
is  perfect,  and  fully  embodies  what  we  believe  as  to  the  nature 
of  sanctification.  The  following  extract  also  exhibits,  in  dis- 
tinct visibility,  the  same  view. 

**  To  conclude  then,  let  sin "  (that  is,  tempting  attractions  and  aver- 
sions) *^  reside  as  it  may,  he  must  not  be  permitted  to  reign.  He  may 
be  put  up  with  as  a  most  offensive  and  unpleasant  inmate  in  the  house- 
but  let  him  be  curbed  and  guarded,  and  not  one  item  of  authority  be 
conceded  to  him.  It  is  enough  that  one  has  to  bear  his  hateful  pres- 
ence, but  his  tyranny  is  not  to  be  tolerated.  Against  this  there  is  ever 
to  be  upheld  a  manful,  and  strenuous,  and  persevering  resistance.  He 
may  distress,  but  he  is  not  to  influence  us.  There  will  be  a  constant 
prompting  on  his  part  to  that  which  is  evil;  but  the  evil  thing  is  pot  to 
be  done,  and  the  desire  which  incites  to  that  thing  is  not  to  be  obeyed. 
This  is  the  strong  and  visible  line  of  demal^cation  between  the  wilful 
sinner  and  the  aspiring  saint.  Both  of  them^  have  vile  bodies  charged 
with  the  elements  of  corruption,  and  impregnated  with  a  moral  virus, 
the  working  of  which  is  towards  sin  and  ungodliness.  Both  have  one 
and  the  same  constitutional  tendency.  But  the  one  follows  that  lend- 
enCy,  the  other  resists  it ;  and  as  the  fruit  of  that  resistance,  though  not 
freed  from'  its  detested  presence,  he  is  at  le^st  emancipated  from  its 
domineering  power.  It  lives  in  the  house,  but  it  is  not  master  of  the 
house ;  and  is  there  so  starved  and  buffeted,;  and  subjected  to  such  per- 
petual thwarting  and  mortification  of  every  sort,  that  it  gradually  lan-^ 
guishes  and  becomes  weaker,  and  at  lengt^'With  the  life  of  the  ositiifal^ 
body,  it  ulterFy  expires."— Zee.  33,  p  176. 
39 
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What  more  can  pfossibly  be  involved  in  the  naiure  of  sancti- 
fieatioD,  considerea  as  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  than  these 
extracts  set  fortb  as  the  actual  history  of  such  as  yield  tbei»- 
selves  unto  him?    Let  us  look  at  this  point. 

Radically,  the  law  of  God  is  a  unity.  It  requires  one  spe- 
cific thing — genuine  benevolence,  and  of  course  prohibits  the 
contrary.  ^  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law."  Consequently, 
obedience  to  this  law  must  also  be  a  unity,  essentially  exclusive 
of  all  which  conflicts  with  its  own  nature.  "  No  man  can  serve 
two  masters.^"  But  benevolence  is  a  state  of  mind,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  intention^  the  main  attributes  of  which  are,  that  it  is 
voluntary,  ultimate,  disinterested,  impartial,  universal  and 
entire.  These  attributes  are  so  essential  and  combined,  that 
the  instant  either  of  them  disappears,  all  the  others  and  the 
intention  itself,  vanish  with  it.  "  Whosoever  shall  keep  the 
whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all." 
Therp  is  therefore  no  such  thing  as  co-existent  virtue  and  sin  in 
the  same  mind.  If  the  law  of  God  is  in  principle  a  unit,  virtue 
also,  wherever  and  whenever  it  exists,  is  necessarily  a  unit. 

As  our  readers  have  seen,  we  have  before  arrived  at  this 
same  conclusion  by  another  process,  namely,  that  the  selection 
of  otie  ultimate  end,  necessarily  involves  the  rejection  of  its 
opposite.  To  choose,  an  ultimate  end,  is  to  choose  it  for  its 
own  sake.  Hence  the  reason  for  choosing  it,  is  the  very 
reason  for  rejecting  its  opposite;  and  consequently,  to  choose 
them  botfi  at  the  same  time,  is  absolutely  impossible.  Virtue 
and  sin,  therefore,  cannot  coeidst  in  the  same  mind. 

Thus,  both  the  nature  of  the  law,  and  the  nature  of  choice, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  two  grand  ultimate 
ends,  between  which  all  moral  beings  must  continually  choose, 
render  it  demonstrable,  that  all  true  virtuey  or  service  rendered 
to  God^  isyin  the  essence  ofit^  moralli/  perfect— never  fractional 
or  imperfect.  To  deny  this,  is  not  only  absurd,  but  a  great 
and  dangerous  error,  involving  a  vastly  defective  conception 
of  the  nature  of  true  piety,  and  an .  antinomian  element  of 
highly  pernicious  character.  To  maintain  that  God  accepts, 
holds  fellowship  with,  and  finally,  receives  to  eternal  glory, 
those  who  never  in  fact  obey  his  law,  either  in  its  letter  or 
spirit,  by  loving  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  soul, 
and  with  all  the  strength,  and  with  all  the  mind;  and  their 
neighbor  as  themselves;  is  to  maintain  that  such  obedience  is 
not  essential  to  salvation,  and  is  i6  set  aside  the  law  as  the 
practical  standard  of  Christie  virtue.  The  obvious  tendency, 
and  actoal  efifect  of  this,  are  to  break  the  force  of  the  law  on 
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the  mind  of  the  cburch,  to  deprive  it  of  any  definite  practical 
standard,  to  mar  its  conception  of  the  design  and  adaptatibn 
of  the  gospel,  to  divest  it  of  purity,  and  to  deprive  it  of  power. 
Imperfectionism  is  antagonism  to  the  legislation  of  heaven* 

Nor  is  there  a  single  one  of  the  various  and  multiform  ob- 
jections, which  have  been  paraded  against  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, which  does  not  assume  an  erroneous  basis,  infringing  on 
the  true  conception  both  of  human  responsibility,  and  of  mor- 
al government.  We  assume  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
both,  that  ability  and  obligation  are  universally^  invariably^  and 
perpetually  commensurate.  There  never  was,  and  never  can 
be  an  exception  to  this  principle.  The  grand  annunciation — 
*'  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul, and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with  all, thy 
mind;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" — assumes  and  settles  it 
beyond  all  rational  contradiction,  being  precisely  this,  that  we 
are  bound  to  love  God  with  all  the  ability  we  have,  and  our 
neighbor  as  ourselves.  Moreover,  both  ability  and  obligation 
necessarily  belong  exclusively  to  the  current  moment,  moral 
agents  never  existing  except  in  it,  and  therefore  being  subjects, 
neither  of  legislation,  nor  of  responsibility  beyond  it.  Hence, 
the  measure  of  their  ability  at  each  successive  moment  of  their 
existence,  is  the  measure  precisely  of  their  obligation  at  that 
same  moment.  As  the  former  increases  or  diminishes,  so  does 
the  latter.  Obligation  is  a  stream  forever  flowing  in  the 
channel  of  ability,  exactly  filling  and  never  running  over  its 
banks. 

The  moral  law  therefore  does  not  require  any  thing  which 
implies  a  contradiction  of  this  principle,  and  of  course  no  such 
thing  is  essential  to  moral  perfection.  Hence,  all  objections 
which  assume  that  such  things  are  involved  in  it,  are  essen- 
tially unscriptural,  contradicting  the  very  language  of  the  law; 
and  absurd,  overlooking  the  very  nature  of  obligation.  In 
vain  then  are  we  told  that  the  law  requires  the  same  volume 
or  strength  of  love  and  the  same  fullness  of  performance,  ac- 
companied with  the  same  degree  of  exemption  from  temptar 
tion,  which  it  would  h»ve  required  had  neither  our  race  nor 
ourselves  ever  sinned,  and  had  our  constitution  never  under- 
gone any  consequent  perversion,  and  our  ability,  no  actual  im- 
pairment.   Such  telling  is  utterly  preposterous. 

The  law  of  God  does  not  require  any  moral  agent  to  undo 
any  of  his  past  sins.  All  moral  acts,  once  done,  are  thence* 
forward  insusceptible  of  reverse  or  modification.  Heaven  and 
«arth  shall  puss  away,  but  they  shall  remain  to  endless  ages, 
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unchangeable  ^  (he  edicts  of  destiny,  and  indestructible  and 
enduring  as  the  attributes  of  God.  We  can  repent  of 
them,  and  to  some  extent  counteract  their  influence,  but  to 
undo  therp,  is  quite  another  ^hing,  and  one  whose  performance 
is  altogether  impossible.  If  this  is  true  of  our  own  past  acts, 
much  more  is  it  true  of  those  of  others.  Consequently,  we  arp 
under  no  obligation  whatever,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  essential 
to  perfect  conformity  to  the  law  of  God,  to  bring  it  to  pass 
that  either  our  own  sins,  or  those  of  our  progenitors,  including 
Adan^,  are  undone^  that  is,  have  never  been  committed ! 

But  if  we  are  not  required  to  undo  the  past  sins  of  our- 
selves and  our  progenitors,  so  neither  are  we  to  undo  their 
necessary  and  inevitable  consequences^  either  past  or  to  come*  It 
IS  no  part  of  human  duty  to  destroy  the  relation  between  cause 
and  effect;  in  other  words,  to  destroy  natural  laws.  When 
Adam  had  once  committed  his  first  transgression,  he  was  bound 
to  repent  of  it;  but  he  was  not  bound  by  any  principle  or 
prescription  of  heaven  to  arrest  and  undo  its  forth-issuing  nat- 
ural and  necessary  consequences.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  the 
Bible  that  God  ever  required  the  first  of  men,  or  any  one 
since,  to  prevent  or  cure  the  physical  depravity  which  has  per- 
vaded human  nature,  rushing  forth  resistlessly,  with  its  nece^ 
sary  results,  from  the  womb  of  the  primal  transgression;  nor 
is  there  a  hint,  that  such  prevention  or  cure,  is  in  the  least  el- 
emental to  moral  perfection.  The  same  is  true  of  the  natu- 
ral apd  i^ecessary  consequenx^es  pf  every  sin,  or  series  of  sins, 
which  has  ever  been  perpetrated  since  the  world  began.  Sup- 
pose Cain  had  repented  after  he  had  killed  his  brother;  would 
it  have  been  involved,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  his  subse- 
quent obligation,  that  he  should  undo  the  natural  and  inevit- 
able results  of  his  murder?— rthat  he  should  restpre  to  the  prim- 
itive family  circle  its  rifled  inmate,  and  its  gladsonie  joys? — 
nay,  that  he  should  annihilate  the  fact  that  these  results  had 
ever  taken  place?  An  affirmative  reply  to  these  interrogato- 
ries would  be,  *'  of  such  stuff"  as  drean^s  are  made  of." 

But  pur  diminished  ability  to  love  and  serve  God  is  precise- 
ly one  of  these  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  sin ;  and 
hence,  since  we  are  not  required  to  undo  them,  of  course  we 
are  not  required  to  repair  it;  and,  consequently,  not  to  exer- 
cise any  stronger  love,  nor  to  render  any  ypore  efficient  service 
than  it  is  adequate  to.  This  conclusion  is  inevitable,  and  can 
only  be  avoided  by  denying  the  preceding  propositions^  Let 
us  look  at  the  matter  in  its  strongest  light.  First,  let  ^^  sup- 
ppse  an  ii^dividi^ar^  inherite4  strength  is  les§  ])y  half  ti)^f)  it 
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would  have'  been,  h«^  he  received  it;  in  its  archetypal  fiillbess, 
(We  are  supposing,  not  affirming.)  Next  let  us  suppose 
him  to  have,  indulged  in  debauchery  and  excess  of  every  kind 
.until  he  has  so  enfeebled  the  powers  of  the  constitution  he  has 
thus  inherited  as  to  have  rendered  himself  .well-nigh  incapable 
r  of  any  labor,  mental  or  bodily ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  suppose 
in  a  drunken  fit,  he  falls  into  the  fire,  and  bums  off  his  hands 
and  his  lips  so  that  he  can  neither  perform  pianual  labor,  i^or 
speak  intelligibly.  Suppose  he  afterwards  repents,  and  is  for- 
given. Does  the  law  of  God  subsequently  reqiiire  of  him  the 
strength  of  love,  and  fulness  of  performance,  which  he  wou^d 
have  been  able  to  render  had  he  inherited  a  'Complete  consti- 
tution, and  never  debilitated  it  by  any  transgressions?  We' 
'  say,  it  does  not — that  his  present  ability  and  his  present  obli- 
jgation  are  precisely  commensurate— -that  he  may  just  as  we^l 
exercise  moral  perfection  now,  as  if  he  possessed  all  the  pow- 
ers of  the  archetypal  constitution.  It  is  required  ^according  to 
that  which  a  man  hath,  and  not  according  to  th^t  which  he 
hath  not."  If  our  past  sins  are  forgiven,  it  is  absurd, to  say  that 
we  are  still  held  responsible  for  their  consequences.  The  re* 
t  quirement  is  that  we  shall  love  God  with  all  the  powers  we 
now  have,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourselves.  To  maintain  the 
,  contrary,  is  to  maintain,  that,  while  at  present  one  mightbe 
actually  willing  and  working  to  the  very  top  of  his  ability,  he 
would,  notwithstanding,.deserve  damnation  for  failing  to  wHl 
and  work  as  he  could  if 'he  had  an  unimpaired  and  primitive 
constitution!  What  a  glorious  doctrine!  What  a  lustre  it 
throws  around  the  legislation  of  heaven !  How  it  glorifies 
God,  and  endears  him  to  the  hearts  of  men!  Who  does  not 
,  glow  at  such  a  delectable  view! 

It  is  involved  in  our  conclusion  that  we  are  never  required 
to  remove  from  ourselves  our  constitutional  bias  towards  sin; 
nor,  at  any  present  time,  to  prevent  its  tempting  instigations 
any  farther  than  a  right  set  of  the  will  can  do  it;  nor  to  get 
along  with  our  wayward  team,  on  the  highway  of  holiness, 
any  more  easily,  or  smoothly,  or  quickly,  than  cah  be  done  by 
a  faithful  and  perpetual  control  of  the  reins;  nor  to  accom-  . 
plish  a  performance  of  specific  duties  to  any  greater  exi^ntj 
or  with  any  greater  efficiency,  than  our  present  strength  and 
knowledge  permit;  nor  to  experience  the  degree  or  intensity 
of  sacred  emotions  which  we  should  experience  were  our 
strength,  and  knowledge  of  relations-,  as  ample  as  they^  would 
have  been,  had  our  race  and  ourselves  never  deviated  fropa 
4; our  primal. destiny, .Qor,  indeed  to  experience  them  to  any 
39* 
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greater  degree  or  intensity  than  naturally  resnlis  bom  a  right 
state  or  mind  moving  amidst  its  perceived  relations;  nor  to  be 
either  impeccable,  or  exempt  from  liability  to  mistake  ia 
judgment  All  these  things  are  impossible,  and  therefore  be- 
yond the  pale  of  human  duty  and  moral  perfection. 

At  risk  of  tediousness,  we  must  call  attention  to  the  relation 
between  knowledge  and  obligation.  Exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  natural  deterioration  of  the  human  constitution,  is  its  ca- 
pacity of  acquiring  knowledge  naturally  diminished;  so  that 
should  any  one  live  in  sinless  integrity  from  the  day  of  his  first 
moral  agency,  gaining  all  the  knowledge  he  possibly  could,  it 
would  necessarily  fall  vastly  short  of  what  he  could  have  gain- 
ed, had  he  inherited  an  unperverted  constitution.  Certainly 
there  can  be  no  culpability  in  this  deficiency.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  there  are  probably  but  very  few  on  earth  who  have 
not,  in  some  way  or  other,  more  or  less,  impaired  that  ability 
to  acquire  knowledge  which  they  did  inherit;  and  worse 
still,  with  one  consent,  the  rule  of  the  world  has  been,  either 
wholly  to  avoid  the  field  of  true  knowledge,  or  to  make  but 
sallies  into  it,  so  that  no  one  in  the  days  of  his  impenitence,  is 
free  from  the  charge  of  a  most  guilty  neglect,  d,nd  even  refu- 
sal to  learn  the  relations  he  sustains,  and  the  duties  he  owes 
to  the  sentient  universe  and  its  Sovereign.  The  consequence 
is  that  every  one  must  forever  remain  in  comparative  igno- 
rance respecting  his  relations  and  duties.  Now,  suppose  one 
repents,  and  accordingly  discharges  bis  duty,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  in  gathering  knowledge,  as  in  other  respects.  Can 
his  present  comparative  defectiveness  of  knowledge  be  called 
with  the  least  propriety,  voluntary  ignorance!  Is  it  not  as 
much  the  necessary  result  of  past  transgression,  his  own  and 
others,  as  death,  or  any  other  irremediable  emanation  of  it  is? 
Does  it  involve  any  present  violation  of  obligation?  Is  it  not 
an  element  of  present  natural  inability  ?  Does  the  law  of  God 
now  require  of  him  any  service  beyond  what,  in  his  present 
circumstances,  he  is  able  to  learn  to  be  the  will  of  God? 
How  is  it  possible  that,  with  "  a  pure  and  perfect  and  honest- 
hearted  aim,"  he  should  be  under  obligation  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  actual  knowledge?  It  is  palpable,  that  obligation  does 
not  arise  out  of  relations  in  themselves  considered,  or  no  finite 
being  can  ever  discharge  more  than  a  fraction  of  it.  The  thing 
is  absurd.     In  order  to  generate  obligation  relations  must  be 

{lerceived,  or  be  presently  perceptible  on  the  simple  condition  of 
ifting  up  the  eyes,  and  looking.  The  actually  perceived  re- 
lations of  a  truly  consecrated  ii&ind,  constitute  the  compass  pf  its 
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entire  obligation ;  for  such  a  mind  of  coarse  ^  cries  after  know- 
ledge, and  lifts  up  its  voice  for  understanding;  seeking  her  as 
silver  and  searching  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures."  It  sees  for 
the  time  being,  as  many  of  its  relations  as  it  is  capable  of  see- 
ing, and  all  the  duties  it  owes  to  the  universe.  The  obliga- 
tion of  an  uncohsecrated  mind,  which  characteristically  "hates 
knowledge,"  "loving  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  its 
deeds  are  evil,"  is  commensurate,  not  only  with  its  perceived 
relations,  but  with  those  which  it  might  perceive  if  it  wjonld  but 
look  with  the  clarified  vision  which  results  from  "choosing  the 
fear  of  the  Lord."  Beyond  the  circle  of  the  actually  per- 
ceived, and  the  actually  perceptible,  lies  a  limitless  region  of 
darkness  into  which  finite  eye  hath  never  pierced,  and  obliga- 
tion hath  never  penetrated — a  dark,  illimitable  void,  uninva- 
ded  by  law,  and  irreceptive  of  duty. 

The  two  following  quotations  will  show  how  fully  our  au- 
thor accords  with  this  view  of  the  subject;  and  we  commend 
them  to  the  special  attention  of  those,  in  our  own  country,  who 
have  denied  this  radical  truth,  and  affirmed  the  hideous  error  that 
we  are  at  present  under  obligation  to  the  full  extent  to  which 
we  would  have  been,  had  we  holily  improved  every  moment 
since  the  commencement  of  our  moral  agency  in  its  acquisi- 
tion. They  are  but  samples  of  repeated  declarations  on  this 
point. 

"  The  next  thing  to  which  we  direct  your  attention,  is  the  precise 
reason  that  is  intimated  to  us  here,  of  God*s  provocation  with  man. 
There  is  something  in  the  principle  of  His  anger,  which  accords  with 
what  we  experience  of  the  movement  of  anger  in  our  own  bosoms.  An 
infant  or  an  animal  may  do  an  action  which  is  materially  wrong,  with- 
out calling  forth  our  resentment.  It  is  the  knowing  it  to  be  wrong,  on  the 
part  of  the  doer,  which  is  indispensable  to  our  anger  against  him  being  a 
rightful  emotion ;  and  it  is  not  the  acting  nor  the  thinking  erroneously,  on 
the  part  of  man,  which  in  itself  brings  down  upon  them  the  wrath  of  God. 
It  is  their  doing  so,  intelligently.  It  is  their  stifling  the  remonstrances 
of  truth  in  the  work  of  unrighteousness.  It  is  that  they  voluntarily  bid 
it  into  silence ;  and,  bent  on  the  iniquity  that  they  love,  do,  in  the  will- 
ful prosecution  «f  it,  drown  its  inward  voice — just  as  they  would  deafen 
the  friendly  warning  of  any  monitor  who  is  standing  beside  them;  and 
whose  advice  they  guess  would  be  on  the  side  of  what  is  right,  and 
against  the  side  of  their  own  inclinations.  Were  there  no  light  present 
to  their  minds,  there  would  be  no  culpability." — Lecture  4,  pp  25,  26. 

'*With  every  human  creature  who  shall  be  pronounced  worthy  of 
death  on  that  day,  will  it  be  seen  that  there  was  either  a  light  which  he 
actually  had  and  liked  not  to  retain,  or  a  light  which  he  might  have  had 
and  liked  not  to  recover.  To  whom  much  is  given  of  him  much  shall 
be  required;  and  there  will  be  gradations  of  punishment  in  hell;  and 
in  that  place  where  the  retributionf  of  veD|;eance  are  administered,  will 
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i  there  be  the  ilifliction  of  many  stripes  upon  some,  and  of  few  stripes  up- 
OQ  Others ;  aDd  it  will  be  more  tolerable  for  those  who  lived  in  a  dark- 
ness that  was  not  willfully  of  their  ownbringiog  on,  than  for  those  who 
stood  on  the  ground  of  rebellion  amid  the  full  blaze  and  eifulgency  of 
light  from  Heaven.  Yet  still,  there  shall  not  be  one  unhappy  outcast 
in  that  abode  of  eternal  condemnation,  who  will  not  be  convicted  of  sin 
knowing  it  to  be  So;  who,  whatever  be  the  age  or  country  of  the  world 
which  he  occupied,  has  not  been  plied  with  admonitions  which  he^e- 
•isted,  and  urged  by  such  an  authoritative  sense  of  duty  as  he  trampled 
upon— and  that  too,  in  the  spirit  of .  a  daring  and  presumptuous  de^-^ 
ance."— 2w5c/ttre,6,^;)28,  29. 

We  cannot  delay  here  to  state,  even  in  synoptical  detail, 
what  the  law  of  God  does  require.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it 
requires  all  the  love  and  service  which  we  are  at  every  success- 
ive stage  of  our  history  able  to  render.  And  it  is  our  full 
faith  that  whenever  we  do  not  render  such  love  and  service 
we  do  not  render  any  at  all.  To  render  either  less  or  more 
than  this  is  forever  impossible. 

Our  author's  portraitures  of  the  service  of  love,  and  the  ser- 
vice of  legality — of  real  and  of  spurious  obedience  to  God,  in- 
ifinsically,  and  in  distinction  from  each  other,  are  drawn  with 
a  master's  hand.  He  sets  them  forth,  as  ^no  one  within  the 
compass  of  our  knowledge,  except  our  own  Prof*  Fijiney,  has 
ever  drawn  them,  in  our  modern  age — as  no  one  can  draw 
them  whose  experience  in  the  things  of  God  has  not  obtained 
a  greater  ripeness  than  characterizes  the  Christian  church  in 
general.  The  best  artists  in  portraying  spiritual  things  are 
they  who,  other  things  being  equal,  have  been  longest  the 
most  docile  pupils  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Their  portraits  are 
peerless  among  all  that  is  executed  on  earth,  "by  model,  or 
by  shading  pencil  drawn." 

Let  the  reader  ponder  and  profit  by  the  following  samples, 
*4n  pictured  speech,"  of  his  views  on  these  topics.  In  Lecture 
38,  page  201,  he  thus  contrasts  the  legal  with  the  gospel  ser- 
vice. 

♦*  And  thus  it  is  with  the  law  on  the  one- hand,  and  with  Christ  on  the 
the  other.  Under  the  law  we  were  bidden  to  do  and  live  ;  and  the  fear 
of  a  forfeiture,  or  the  consciousness  of  having  incurred  a  forfeiture,  al- 
ready infused  the  spirit  of  bondage  into  all  our  services.  Under  Christ, 
we  are  bidden  to  live  and  do.  We  are  put  into  the  secure  possession 
of  that  which  we  before  had  to  strive  for;  and  the  happy  rejoicing  crea- 
ture comes  forth  at  will,  with  the  services  of  gratitude  and  of  new  obe- 
dience. Instead  of  life  being  given  as  a  return  for  the  work  that  we  ren- 
der, our  work  is  given  as  a' return  for  the  life  that  we  receive.  And  it 
will  further  be  seen,  that  whereas  a  slavish  and  creeping  and  jealous 
selfishness  was  the  principle  of  all  om  diligence  under  the  law,  it  iaa 
free  and  affectionate  generosity  which  forms  the  principle  of  all  our  dil- 
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igeoce  under  the  gospel.  In  workiag  to  the  law,  it  is  all  for  ouiseWe^ 
—even  that  we  may  earn  a  wage  or  a  reward.  In  working  to  Christ  it 
is  all  the  free-will  offering  of  love  and  thankfulness— not  in  the  merce- 
oary  spirit  of  a  hirelings  but  with  the  buoyantalacrity  of  aneternally-obli- 
gf  d  and  devoted  friend— because  we  thus  judge,  that,  as  Christ  died  for 
all,  then  were  all  dead ;  and  He  died,  that  they  who  live  should  live  no 
longer  for  themselves,but  unto  him  who  died  for  them  and  who  rose  again! 
Here  also  is  a  picture  of  legality: — 

**  It  may  be  difficult  on  this  subject,  to  reach  the  understanding  of 
those  who  have  not  the  experimental  feeling  of  it;  but  still  perhaps  ihey 
may  be  able  to  apprehend,  what  the  leading  characteristics  are  of  that 
service  which  is  rendered  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter.  Under  this  econ- 
omy, heaven  is  held  out  to  man  as  the  reward  of  his  obedience — an  in- 
heritance for  which  he  must  pay  value ;  and  that  never  will  be  his  with- 
out the  purchase-money  of 'certain, specified  merits,^and  certain  prescribe 
ed  services.  There  is  something  in  this  state  of  matters  that  is  power* 
fully  calculated  to  set  man  agoing  ;  and  more  particularly  when  he  un- 
derstands it  to  be  the  alternative,  that,  should  he  lose  heaven,  he  will 
have  his  part  through  eternity  among  the  unquenchable  tormentg  and  ev- 
er during  agonies  of  hell.  And  so  without  any  love  to  virtue  in  itself,  but 
from  the  single  principle  of  regard  to  his  own  safety — without  any  na- 
tive hatred  of  sin,  but  from  the  terror  of  that  awful  and  intolerable  ven- 
geance which  he  conceives  to  be  attached  to  it — may  he  be  set  on  a  most 
laborious  course  of  du(ifu1,  diligent  and  pains-taking  obedience.  Now,' 
only  suppose  him  to  have  a  just  imagination  of  the  law,  of  its  high  de- 
mands, and  of  Ills  countless  de^ciencies  therefrom ;  and  do  you  not  per- 
ceive, that,  after  all,  they  are  the  jealousies  of  distrust,  and  the  scrupu- 
losities of  fearfulness,  and  the  mercenary  feelings  of  a  bargain,  and  the 
extorted  homage  of  sordid  and  slavish  devoteeship,  and  in  a  word  the  de- 
sires or  the  dreads  of  selfishness — that  these  form  the  main  constituents 
of  that  old  legal  service,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  gospel  to  super*^ 
cede?  But  the  most  blasting  circunasiance  of  the  whole  is,  that  the 
primary  influence  by  which  this  course  of  obedience  has  been  originated, 
and  by  which  it  continues  to  be  sustained — is  not  the  love  of  rectitude 
at  all,  but  of  a  something  in  the  shape  of  reward  that  is  distinct  from 
rectitude;  and  not  a  spontaneous  aversion  of  the  heart  to  sin,  but  the 
recoil  of  animal  or  physical  nature  from  that  suffering  which  follows  in 
the  train  of  sin.  There  are  no  great  moral  characteristics,  to  stamp  or 
to  signalize  the  activities  of  such  a  service;  and  to  view  man  plodding 
and  drivelling  in  this  career,  is  to  view  him  the  mere  creature  of  his  own 
personal  interests,  the  degraded  bondsman  of  his  own  fears. — Lec^  30  p  208. 

How  truthful  is  this  delineation ;  and  what  multitudes  there  are 

*'  Who,  trimmM  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  thfimselves.^' 

Much  has  been  said  within  a  few  years  past  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  that  ^anctijication  is  by  faith-^ih^i  true  faith  alone 
generates  and  perpetuates  true  obedience.     • 

Those  who  contend  for  the  truth  of  this  position  have  in 
Chalmers  a  most  valuable  auxiliary.  Not  only  in  these  Lee- 
ti^res,  but  in  his  serpnons,  it  is  a  point  on  whici)  be  frequently 
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and  urgently  insists.  He  fully  appreciates,  and  admirably 
sets  forth  its  importance.  The  following  extracts  are  speci- 
mens of  scores  of  similar  inculcations  which  we  might  lay  be- 
fore the  reader.  * 

Lecture  15,  p.  82,  speaking  of  Abraham,  he  says, — 

**  So  that  faith,  instead  of  lalling  htm  out  of  bis  ftetivity,  was  the  very 
principle  which  both  set  it  agoing  and  kept  it  agoing.  It  was  the  mo- 
ving force  which  first  tore  him  away  from  those  scenes  and  from  that 
society  to  which  nature  so  adhesively  cleaves;  and  after  he  bad  been 
loosed  from  ail  that  was  dear  to  him,  did  the  same  force  act  upon  him 
with  that  continued  impulse,  which  made  him  just  as  exemplary  for  his 
works  of  obedience  as  he  was  for  the  strength  and  determination  of  his 
faith.  It  is  most  true,  as  Paul  says  to  the  Romans,  that  by  faith  Abra- 
ham was  justified,  and  not  by  obedience.  But  it  is  jast  as  trae  what  he 
says  to  the  Hebrews,  that  it  was  by  faith  that  Abraham  obe^ed^-^when 
he  was  called  to  go  out  into  a  place  which  he  should  after  receive  for  an 
inheritance;  and  he  went  out  not  knowing  whither  he  went.'* 

*'  So  that  faith,  and  justification  by  faith,  and  our  interest  in  that 
promise  of  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  faith — this  after  all  forms  the 
great  introductory  step  to  a  life  of  hearty,  because  to  a  life  of  hopeful 
obedience.  A  more  literal  obedience  at  the  first,  may  be  the  stepping- 
stone  to  a  more  spiritual  obedience  afterwards — but  faith  is  the  essen- 
tial stepping-stone  to  all  obedience.  Without  faith,  the  sense  of  a 
debt,  from  which  you  are  not  yet  free,  will  ever  continue  to  haunt  and 
to  paralyze  you.  Without  faith,  God  remains  the  object,  not  of  lore, 
but  of  dread;  and  thus  an  immovable  interdict  is  laid  upon  the  service 
of  the  affections.  Without  faith,  all  the  helps  and  facilities  of  obedience 
are  withheld  from  the  soul ;  and  the  weary  unproductive  struggle  of 
him  who  is  not  yet  freed  from  the  law  which  is  the  strength  of  sin,  ter- 
minates, either  in  a  deceitful  formality,  or  in  the  abandonment  of  a  task 
DOW  felt  to  be  impracticable,  or  finally  in  the  utter  wretchedness  of 
despair.  Faith  opens  a  gate  of  conveyance  through  all  these  obstruc- 
tions. It  cancels  the  bond  that  was  before  felt  as  a  dead  weight  on  all 
the  energies  of  an  aspiring  reformation.  It  gives  the  feeling  that  now 
obedience  is  not  in  vain ;  and  that  the  honor  of  serving  God,  instead  of 
having  all  its  acquisitions  wrested  away  as  by  the  hand  of  an  unrelenting 
creditor  on  the  moment  that  they  are  made,  is  now  productive  of  a  fruit 
that  is  realised  in  time  and  that  endures  through  eternity.  Like  the 
discharged  bankrupt,  can  the  believer  who  is  freed  from  sin,  now  count 
upon  the  gains  of  his  diligence,  and  may  therefore  set  himself  anew  to 
save  and  to  strive  for  treasure  that  he  is  permitted  to  enjoy.  Faith  is 
the  starting-post  of  obedience.*^ — Lecture  37,  J5. 194. 

**  It  is  the  free  grace  of  the  gospel,  which  awakens  every  man  who 
receives  it,  to  the  charm  of  new  moral  existence.  Faith  is  the  quick- 
ening touch,  whereby  the  before  dormant  energies  of  our  nature  are  put 
into  motion.  It  is  faith  which  ushers  love  into  the  heart,  and  love  gives 
impulse  to  the  inert  and  sluggish  mechanism  of  the  human  faculties. 
With  the  despairing  sense  in  his  bosom  of  a  good  wholly  unattainable, 
the  man  feels  himself  weighed  down  to  inaction  and  ito  apathy.  Sat 
when  the  good  is  offered  to  him  freely  and  he  by  fail^  ^ays  hold  of  it— 
then,  delivered  at^nceirom  the^oM  and  creepuig  t^pioit  Af  bondage. 
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does  he  break  forth  in  the  fall  vigor  of  his  emancipated  powers.  What 
before  was  a  matter  of  anxious  uncertainty,  and  without  either  hope  or 
affection  to  animate,  becomes  a  matter  of  confidence  and  alacrity  and 
good  will.  And  this  is  the  great  secret  of  that  promptitude  and  that 
power  wherewith  the  gospel  urges  on  its  disciples  to  the  cultivation  of 
its  heaven-born  virtues,  to  the  faithfulness  and  the  activity  of  its  bidden 
•ervices." — Lecture  44,  p.  234. 

Now,  we  see  not  how  any  one  can  reject  these  representa- 
tions who  has  ever  really  comprehended  whut  faith  is.  Men 
are  capable  of  exercisiiig  two  kinds  of  faith,  which  we  denom- 
inate— the  faith  of  the  Intellect — and  the  faith  of  the  Will. 
Intellectual  faith  consists  in  the  mere  assent  of  the  intelligence  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  propositions,  or  representations  made 
to  it;  and,  in  itself,  involves  no  mor£^  character.  But  volun- 
tary faith  consists  in  the  consent  of  the  will  to  such  of  these  same 
propositions  or  representations  as  are  objects  of  such  a  con- 
sent. There  is  no  room  for  voluntary  faith  respecting  mathe- 
matical proposition  and  demonstrations,  but  it  may  be  exer- 
cised respecting  all  moral  inculcations-^respecting  the  gene- 
ral character,  the  government,  the  requirements,  the  promises 
of  God;  and  respecting  similar  things  of  our  fellow  men.  It 
is  identical  with  confidence  or  trust.  Confiding  in  God  to  the 
full  extent  of  our  evidence  as  to  his  general  character,  and  all 
his  communications,  is  voluntary  faith  in  God.  To  trust  in 
the  character  and  communications  of  any  moral  being,  we 
must  have  evidence  that  he  is  trust-worthy;  that  is,  the  intel- 
lect must  give  its  assent  to  any  given  truth  before  the  will 
can  give  its  consent  to  acquiesce  in  it — conviction  must  pre- 
cede confidence. 

Voluntary  faith  alone  has  moral  character,  or  that  nature 
which  renders  it  worthy  of  praise  or  blame.  The  assent  of  the 
intelligence  to  the  truthfulness  of  any  kind  of  propositions  is 
necessary.  Indeed,  perceiving  their  truthfulness  is  assenting 
to  it.  Hence  it  cannot  involve  moral  responsibility.  Nor 
can  it  involve  it  for  another  reason.  It  wields  no  sway  over 
the  heart  and  conduct.  It  stands  entirely  aloof,  as  a  deter- 
mining cause,  from  the  fountain  of  morality  and  its  emanations. 
It  is  not  therefore  a  moral  exercise.  But,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  demonstrable,  and,  indeed,  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety, 
that  we  cannot  but  conduct  towards  other  moral  agents  accord- 
ing to  our  voluntary  faith  or  distrust  in  them ;  and  moreover,  that 
there  can  be  no  moral  conduct  whatever,  of  which  tKe  one  or 
the  other  of  these  is  not  the  root  and  the  vitality.  Hence  the 
propriety  of  the  sacred  declarations,  that  ^'  without  faith  it  is 
impossible  to  please  God,"  and  that  Christians  "purify  their 
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hearts  by  faith.^  Notfiing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that 
confidence  in  the  character  and  government  of  God  must  pre- 
cede, and  constitute  an  essential  ingredient  of,  all  the  genuine 
love,  service  and  worship  we  render  him;  and  that  it  neces- 
sarily leads  these  in  its  train*  To  confide  in  God  without 
loving,  serving,  and  worshipping  him,  is  a  natural  impossibility* 
Sanctification,  therefore,  is  by  faith. 

There  is  another  way  of  reaching  this  conclusion,  which  we 
will  briefly  indicate.  Expectation. is  an  essential  element  of 
true  faith.  All  future  good  which  God  has  pledged  to  be- 
lievers depends  for  its  realization  on  his  truthfulness*  Faith 
in  his  truthfulness,  therefore,  involves  expectation  of  the  good 
he  has  promised.  Hencetit  is  self-evident,  that  faith  in  the 
pledges  of  God  must  be  the  generating  principle  of  all  the 
action  we  put  forth  to  secure  their  fulfillment*  If  we  do  not 
expect  to  realize  the  good  promised,  we  cannot  act  in  refer- 
ence to  it;  for,  the  perception  of  an  end  to  be  secured  by  it,  is 
the  reason  for  our  putting  forth  any  exertion.  But  God  has 
conditionated  all  his  pledges  of  good  on  our  obedience,  or  ac- 
quiescence in  his  will.  Faith,  therefore,  in  the  truthfulness 
of  his  pledges,  is  faith  also  in  the  necessity  of  obedience;  and 
expectation  that  we  shall  realize  their  fulfillment,  involves  and 
secures  a  consentaneous  consecration  of  heart  and  life.  Faith, 
then,  is  the  substratum,  the  origin,  and  a  constituent  element 
of  all  obedience.        ^ 

The  following  description  of  the  sanctifying  effects  of  faith, 
must  close  this  part  of  our  review.  We  hope  to  complete  it 
in  the  next  number  of  the  Quarterly.  Several  important 
topics,  aniong  which  are  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  and  of 
natural  consequences  as  the  retributions  of  sin,  must  lie  over 
till  that  number. 

'*  Thus  frdm  the  elect,  regenerate  through  faith. 
Pass  the  dark  passions  and  what  thirsty  cares 
Drink  up  the  spirit,  and  the  dim  regards 
Self-centre,    ho !  they  vanish  !  or  acquire 
New  names,  new  features — by  supernal  grace 
Enrobed  with  light,  and  naturalized  in  heaven. 
As  when  a  shepherd  on  a  vernal  mom 
Throtigh  some  thick  fog  creeps  timorous  with  slow  foot, 
Darkling  he  fiicet  on  the  immediate  road, 
His  downward  eye :  aU  else  of  direst  kind 
Hid  or  deform'd.    But  lo  !  the  bursting  sun  ! 
Touch'd  by  the  enchantment  of  that  swlden  beam, 
Straight  the  black  vapor  melteth,  and  in  globes 
Of  dewy  glitter  gems  each  plant  and  tree ; 
On  every  leaf,  on  every  blade  it  hangs ! 
Dance  glad  the  new-bom  intermingling  rays. 
And  wide  aroond  the  landscape  streams  with  gloiy !" 
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ARTICLE  XIX.. 

The  Idea  of  Perfection. 

By  the  Senior  Editor. 

There  are  not  a  few  precepts,  which  stand  out  very  con- 
spicuously upon  the  pages  of  the  sacred  volume,  that  have 
almost  no  practical  influence  upon  the  mass  of  its  reader?. 
Upon  their  consciences  they  lie  with  no  impressive  weight 
whatever.  When  they  read  them,  they  seldom  or  never 
pause  to  study  their  import,  to  enquire  whether  they  are  ex- 
pected to  render  obedience,  whether  such  obedience  is  re- 
quisite to  salvation,  or  in  respect  to  the  conditions  on  which 
it  may  be  rendered.  We  ref§r  to  such  precepts  as  that  re- 
corded in  Matt.  5:  48,  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as 
your  father  which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect."  Meeting  the  precept 
in  the  connection  in  wbich  it  here  stands,  the  thoughtful  reader 
will,  as  it  appears  to  us,  pause,  and  with  deep  and  solemn 
interest  inquire  into  its  import,  and  into  his  own  relations  in 
respect  to  it.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  together  with  particulsir  pas- 
sages found  in  it,  that  our  Savior  is  here  giving  the  unalterable 
conditions  of  discipleship  with  him,  and  of  a  consequent  ad- 
mission to  his  everlasting  kingdom.  In  such  a  connection, 
our  thoughts  are  turned  to  "  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to 
behold  iniquity,"  and  with  the  most  solemn  emphasis,  we  are 
told  to  be  "  perfect  as  He  is  perfect."  With  what  impressive 
interest  does  the  question  then  come  home  to  us,  shall  we,  or 
shall  we  not  regard  obedience  to  that  command,  as  an  irre- 
versible condition  of  eternal  life?  The  interest  thus  awakened 
is  greatly  heightened  by  two  very  solemn  declarations  uttered 
at  the  close  of  this  discourse.  "  Therefore  whosoever  heareth 
these  sayings  of  mine  and  doeth  them,  I  will  liken  hiqi  unto  a 
wise  man,  which  built  his  house  upon  a  rock."  **And  every 
one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth  them  not, 
shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house  upon 
the  sand."  Among  the  most  conspicuous  and  emphatic  say- 
ings referred  to,  is  the  command  under  consideration.  We 
have  heard  that  command,  and  it  would  manifestly  appear, 
from  the  express  and  solemn  declaration  of  him  who  cannot 
be  deceived,  and  cannot  lie,  that  our  eternal  destiny  will  tura 
upon  the  fact  of  our  obedience  or  disobedience  to  this  saving 
40 
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of  bis*  To  what  other  conclusion  can  we  come  upon  the  sab- 
ject!  Would  it  not  areue  infinite  presumption  in  us,  to  make 
this  an  exception  to  declarations  which  Christ  express!  j  applied 
to  all  that  he  had  uttered?  Suppose,  now,  that  the  deep  con- 
viction lies  upon  our  consciences,  that  never,  at  anj  moment 
of  our  lives,  have  we  been  in  a  state  of  obedience  to  this  com- 
mand. What  conclusion  would  wisdom  require  us  to  draw 
relatively  to  our  hopes  for  eternity?  Wisdom  would,  at  least, 
require  us,  to  inquire  With  great  care  into  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage,  and  in  the  light  of  it,  endeavor  to  learn  our 
duty  and  prospects. 

Upon  the  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  however,  the 
passage  makes  no  such  impression.  Till  we  were  more  than 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  we  never  heard,  from  the  pulpit,  the 
press,  or  in  private  conversation,  any  individual,  or  body  of 
men,  urged  to  render  obedience  to  such  precepts,  as  sinners 
are  urged  to  obey  the  command  requiring  them  to  exercise 
**  repentance  towards  God  and  faith  toward  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  We  never  heard  such  precepts  spoken  of,  or  alluded 
to,  without  an  attempt  to  show,  that  obedience  to  them  is  not 
expected.  Some  affirm,  that  the  Savior  simply  designed  to 
present  an  ideal  standard,  at  which  we  are  required  to  aim 
with  the  certain  expectation  of  not  attaining  it.  Others,  with 
Mr.  Barnes,  in  his  Notes,  maintain  that  real  perfection  in 
holiness  is  not  at  all  required  in  the  precept  under  considera- 
tion; but  a  certain  symmetry  of  character  ^  that  is,  the  existence  in 
imperfect  degrees,  of  all  the  Christian  virtues  harmoniously 
blended.  This,  they  would  have  us  understand,  is  the  mean- 
ing of  a  precept  requiring  us  to  be  as  perfect  as  God  is.  If 
the  term  "  as,"  in  this  passage  be  understood  in  the  sense  of 
since^  Mr.  Barnes's  explanation  will,  in  the  light  of  it,  appear 
.  none  the  less  absurd.  The  Savior  is  then  made  to  say.  Since 
God  is  perfect,  that  is,  absolutely  so,  do  you  possess  symmetry 
of  character,  that  is,  all  the  virtues  in  equal,  but  imperfect 
degrees. 

Two  reasons  may  be  assigned,  to  account  for  the  relations 
of  the  mass  of  the  readers  of  the  Bible,  to  such  precepts — the 
want  of  correct  apprehensions  of  their  real  import — and  the 
belief  that  obedience  to  them  is  not  expected,  nor  required  as 
a  condition  of  salvation.  We  propose,  then,  in  the  present 
article,  the  elucidation  of  two  thoughts — the  idea  of  perfec- 
tion— and  the  truth,  that  moral  character  fully  conformed  to 
tiiat  idea,  is  an  irreversible  condition  of  admission  to  the  king- 
do^n  of  heaven. 
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The  Idea  of  Perfection. — ^From  one  point  of  observatioDv 
the  character  of  every  finite  being  in  existence  is  imperfect, 
and  infinitely  so,  that  is,  if  compared  in  point  of  degree  with 
that  of  God.  Perfection  in  God,  in  every  form,  so  far  as 
degree  is  concerned,  as  far  surpasses  that  in  creatures,  as  in- 
finite surpasses  the  finite.  'As  compared  with  him,  in  respect 
to  wisdom,  "  even  the  angels  are  chargable  with  foUy.^'  If 
his  holiness,  in  respect  to  degree^  be  assumed  as  the  standard, 
then  "there  is  none  good  but  one,  that  is,  God." 

As  compared  with  others,  one  finite  being,  or  order  of  finite 
beings,  may  also,  in  very  important  senses,  be  affirmed  imper- 
fect. The  brute  is  imperfect  as  compared  with  man,  the 
latter  being  a  higher  order  of  existences  than  the  former. 
'Man  also  is  imperfect  as  compared  with  angels.  "  Thou  hast 
made  him  [man]  a  little  lower  than  the  angels."  Aneels  also, 
and  "  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect"  [perfected  m  glory] 
differ  from  one  another,  as  "  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star  in  glory."  In  heaven  there  are  "principalities  and 
powers,"  one  spirit  towering  up  to  a  high  pre-eminence  above 
others.  If  we  assume  the  attainments  of  the  highest  spirit  as 
the  standard,  then  all  others  must  be  pronounced  imperfect. 

Each  finite  being,  too,  is  now,  and  at  each  successive  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  will  be  imperfect,  as  compared  with  an 
ideal  of  perfection  and  character^  to  which,  in  the  subsequent  en- 
largement of  his  knowledge  and  powers,  he  may,  at  some 
future  stage  of  existence,  attain.  The  condition  of  each  ra- 
tional being  is  one  of  endless  progression.  The  pure  and 
holy  never  attain  a  point  beyond  which  there  is  no  advancing* 
"  They  go  from  strength  to  strength,  every  one  of  them.^ 
Each  elevation  which  they  gain,  reveals  another  still  higher, 
to  which,  as  the  future  rolls  on  its  endless  years,  it  will  be  their 
duty  and  privilege  to  ascend.  In  respect  then,  to  what  is  in 
prospect,  and  conceived  of  as  attainable,  and  to  be  attained 
m  the  future,  each  pure  and  holy  intelligence,  at  each  suc- 
cessive stage  of  his  existence,  will  be,  and  will  regard  himself 
as  being,  in  many  important  respects,  imperfect 

There  is  another  and  different  point  of  view,  however,  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  character  of  each  creature  may,  at  each 
successive  moment  of  his  existence,  be  absolutely  perfect,  as 

Eerfect  as  that  of  God.  Every  creature  was  Jbrought  into 
eing  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  certain  destiny,  in  other  words,  for 
the  occupancy  of  a  certain  sphere  of  existence.  To  that 
sphere  his  powers  and  susceptibilities  are  perfectly  adiqpte^ 
*^A11  bis  works  are  perfect,"  that  is,  every  thing  was  created 
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for  the  best  end,  and  in  its  nature,  is  perfectly  adapted  to  that 
end.  In  this  respect,  in  other  words,  as  far  as  adaptation  of 
powers  to  his  particular  sphere  is  concerned,  each  being  is 
equally  perfect^  and  all  as  perfect  as  God.  The  brute  sustains 
a  relation  of  adaptation  to  his  particular  sphere,  as  perfect  as 
man,  or  the  angel,  or  as  God  himself  does  to  his. 

Now  let  us  suppose,  that  at  each  successive  moment,  or 
at  any  particular  moment,  the  action  of  each  being  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  laws  of  his  individual^phere,  then,  in 
the  one  respect  under  consideration,  one  being  is  just  as  per- 
fect as  another.  To  judge  of  the  perfection  or  imperfection 
of  creatures,  in  this  one  respect,  we  must  contemplate  their 
action  with  simple  and  exclusive  reference  to  the  partiadar 
sphere  of  existence  to  which  their  nature  is  adapted. 

What  has  been  said,  has  furnished  us  with  the  true  stand- 
point, from  which  to  answer  the  question.  What,  according  to 
this  one  idea,  is  perfection  in  man  ?  To  this  question  we  will 
now  attempt  to  give  a  distinct  and  correct  answer.  This  evi- 
dently is  the  form,  and  the  only  form  of  perfection  possible  to 
him,  or  required  of  him  by  the  law  of  God.  He  is  not  required 
to  exercise  the  capacities  of  an  angel,  or  of  God ;  but  to  act 
relatively  to  the  laws  of  his  particular  sphere,  just  as  the  angel 
or  God  does  relatively  to  the  laws  of  his.  What  then,  is  the 
idea  of  perfection  which  man  is  required  to  realize? 

In  all  the  varied  circumstances  and  relations  of  our  exist- 
ence, one  all  over-shadowing  idea  is  to  us  an  omnipresent 
reality,  the  idea  of  rights  of  duty^  of  moral  responsibility.  The 
possession  of  this  idea  places  man  among  the  great  Intelli- 
gences of  the  universe,  and  associates  him  with  God  and  Im- 
mortality. Action  in  harmony  with  that  idea  constitutes  bis 
destiny,  the  sphere  to  which  his  nature  is  adapted,  the  sphere, 
in  the  occupancy  of  which,  his  powers  are  eternally  to  expand 
in  knowledge,  purity  and  blessedness.  Now,  when,  at  each 
successive  moment  of  his  existence,  or  at  any  one  moment, 
action  with  him  is  in  full  voluntary  harmony  with  that  idea, 
as  for  the  time  being  it  exists  in  his  mind,  such  action,  relatively 
to  his  sphere,  or  to  what  is  required  of  him,  is  absolutely  per- 
fect, just  as  perf<Bct  as  that  of  an  angel,  or  of  God  relatively  io 
his  sphere  of  existence  and  action.  That  is  in  itself  absolutely 
perfect,  which  in  the  circumstances  of  its  existence,  caanot  be 
surpassed,  even  in  thought.  This  is  true  of  the  form  of  action 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  Action,  in  the  circumstances  sup- 
rosed,  can  possibly  take  place,  only  in  harmony  with,  or  in 
opposition  to  that  idea.    Action,  in  opposition  to  it,  wooh)  not 
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be  perfect,  but  imperfect  and  vicious.  No  form  of  action 
relatively  to  that  idea,  can  be  conceived  x)f,  more  perfect  than 
action  in  entire  harmony  with  it.  Any  deviation  from  such 
form  of  action  would  be  a  departure  from  perfection,  and  not 
an  approach  to  it. 

We  may  state  the  same  thing  in  another  form.  When  the 
action  of  our  powers  relatively  to  God,  to  ourselves  and  other 
beings,  is  in  full  harmony  with  the  revealed  will  of  God,  in 
other  words,  with  our  convictions  of  duty  in  respect  to  them, 
convictions  arising  in  view  of  all  the  light  which  we  have,  and 
for  the  time  being  can  have,  then  the  action  of  our  powers, 
contemplated  relatively  to  the  light  and  capacities  which  we 
possess,  is  as  absolutely  perfect  as  it  can  be,  just  as  perfect  bb 
the  action  of  God  is,  relatively  to  his  knowledge  and  capacir 
ties.  With  an  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  capacities,  a 
form  of  action  comparatively  more  perfect  would  be  possible. 
With  existing  knowledge  and  capacities,  however,  no  other 
form  of  action  more  perfect  can  be  conceived  of.  This  is  the 
form,  and  the  only  form  of  perfection  possible  to  us,  and  is  the 
only  form,  which,  according  to  teachings  of  reason  and  revela- 
tion both,  is  required  of  us.  Were  conformity  to  any  laws  but 
what  are  revealed  to  us  required,  unintelligent  instead  of  iri- 
telligent  action  would  be  demanded  of  us,  than  which  no  sup- 
position conceivable  is  more  absurd.  If  any  thing  also  is  re- 
vealed in  the  Bible,  it  is,  that  nothing  more  or  less  is  required 
of  us,  than  action  in  harmony  with  the  light  we  have,  and  not 
with  that  we  have  not.  But  action  in  harmony  with  light 
enjoyed,  is  the  only  perfect  form  of  intelligent  action  of  which 
we  can  form  a  conception.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  form  of  intelligent  action  more  absolutely  perfect. 

For  the  sake  of  elucidation  perfectly  clear,  we  will  present 
the  thought  before  us,  in  still  another  form.  Every  one  knows 
that  he  is  bound  to  devote  his  entire  energies  and  resources  to 
the  great  end  of  his  existence,  the  glory  of  God  in  the  highest 
holiness  and  happiness  of  himself,  the  world  and  the  universe.' 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  becomes 
a  man's  controling  intention,  and  that  he  devotes  his  entire  en- 
ergies to  its  realization  according  to  all  the  light  in  his  reach 
and  in  the  use  of  the  best  means  within  his  knowledap  and 
control.  Such  action  relatively  to  the  knowledge  and  capa- 
cities of  the  individual,  is  as  perfect  as  it  cian  be.  In  respect 
to  the  end  towards  which  it  is  directed,  nothing  is  wanting 
to  its  absolute  perfection.  The  same  holds  equally  true  in 
respect  to  the  means  used  to  realize  tiiat  end.  For  what 
40* 
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cm  aa  intelKgoit  beio|(  do  in  req»ect  to  flie  eiid  of  bis 
existence,  better  than  tbis,  to  attempt  its  realization  in  the  use 
of  the  best  means  witiiin  his  knowledge  and  powert  Action 
in  God  relativelj  to  his  knowledge  and  resoorces,  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  more  perfect 

Once  more,  xhe  will  of  Grod,  as  it  stands  revealed  in  our 
consciences,  through  his  word,  providence  and  spirit,  is  to  us 
an  all-authoritatiye  rule  of  duty.  Action  according  to  the 
divine  will  thus  revealed,  is,  in  respect  to  our  knowledge  and 
capacities,  a  form  of  action  absolutely  perfect  Such,  as  we 
suppose,  is  the  idea  of  perfection — ^that  form  of  the  idea  which 
we  are  required  to  realize — the  only  form  according  to  which 
perfection  is  possible  to  us,  or  applicable,  as  duty,  to  any  finite  ' 
being. 

BdTore  dismissing  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  may  be  impor- 
tant to^notice  another  sense  of  the  term  perfection,  accoroing 
to  which  a  being,  perfect  in  the  sense  just  erolained,  may  be 
said  to  be  imperfect  Of  two  beings,  both  of  whom  are  now 
dmng  their  entire  duty,  one,  in  consequence  of  habits  generated 
by  previous  well  doing,  may  be  in  a  confirmed  state  of  holiness; 
while  the  other  may  not  jet  have  arrived  at  this  state;  also  in 
consequence  of  certain  mental  biases  generated  by  previous 
habits  of  wrong  doing,  he  may  be  in  peipetual  peril  of  falling  in- 
to acts  of  disobedience.  In  one  case  also,  the  Sensibility  may  be 
already  subdued  into  harmony  with  the  action  of  the  Intelli- 
gence and  Will;  while  the  reverse  may  be  the  case  in  the  other* 
One,  by  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit,  may  throughout  his  whole 
being  be  changed  into  the  image  of  God,  wbUe,  in  the  other, 
this  great  consummation  remains  yet  to  be  effected.  Perfec- 
tion in  this  higher  sense  is  a  good  to  be  sought  in  the  full  dis- 
charge of  present  duty.  The  words  perfection,  entire  sancti- 
fication,  &c.,  are  sometimes  used  to  designate  this  higher  state 
in  distinction  from  that  above  described,  a  distinction  which 
should  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  or  we  shall  be  in  continual 
danger  of  being  misled  in  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

We  now  invite  special  attention  to  our  second  proposition, 
to  wit,  ihaX  perfection^  as  inwlied  in  the  action  of  our  voluntary 
powers  in  full  harmony  witn  our  present  convictions  of  duty^  is 
qn  irreversible  condition  of  eternal  life*  We  would  by  no 
mean^  be  understood  as  affirming,  that  one  act  of  sin  forfeits 
forever  the  favor  of  God.  "If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  the  father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous.'^  But  this 
we  do  hold,  that  no  individual  is  in  a  state  of  acceptance  with 
God»  excepting  when  he  is-  in  full,  present  harmony  with  all 
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known  duly*    This  we  argae  from  the  following  conrit^iw 

ations* 

1.  Eveiy  one  who  in  any  degree  comes  short  of  voluntary 
harmony  with  his  entire  convictions  of  duty,  does  it,  if  at  all, 
from  choice.  He  prefers  partial  to  full  compliance  with  the 
known  will  of  his  Maker.  To  suppose  the  opposite,  would  be 
to  affirm  the  element  of  disobeqience  to  be  an  act  of  will, 
and  yet  involuntary,  a  palpable  contradiction. 

Now  we  ask,  can  the  spirit  of  true  obedience  exist  at  all  In 
connection  with  such  a  determination  as  that?  Can  an  indi* 
vidual  act  from  a  sacred  regard  to  duty,  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  yet  refuse  full  compliance  with  what  he  knows  God  and 
duty  require  of  him?  Would  God  accept  of  the  creature  in 
such  an  act,  were  it  possible?  Will  He  bestow  eternal  life 
upon  any  who  refuse  to  "forsake  all  that  they  have?"  For 
ourselves,  we  dare  not  risk  our  eternity  upon  such  acts,  even 
supposing  it  possible  (which  is  denied)  that  they  can  be  put 
forth. 

2.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  is  affirmed  by  the  undivided 
convictions  of  the  race.  If  there  is  any  point  in  respect  to 
which  the  spontaneous  convictions  of  all  mankind  perfectly 
harmonize,  it  is  in  the  belief,  that  real  heart  integrity  cannot 
po^ibly  consist  with  simultaneous  intentional  violation  of  any 
part  of  known  duty.  Let  it  be  known,  for  example,  that  an 
individual  intentionally  keeps  back  a  portion  ©f  the  truth, 
however  small,  when  he,  at  the  same  time,  knows  well  that 
he  is  under  sacred  obligation  to  disclose  the  whole,  and  there 
is  not  a  man  on  earth  to  whom  that  fact  shall  be  revealed,  who 
will  not  at  once  pronounce  him  a  dishonest  man.  Every  one 
makes  this  assertion,  knowing  with  absolute  certainty,  that  the 
opposite  affirmation  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  larue.  This 
example  is  applicable  to  every  possible  form  of  known  duty, 
and  there  can  be  no  duty  that  is  not  known.  The  individual, 
therefore,  that  maintains  that  real  holiness  of  heart  can  co- 
exist with  intentional  violation  of  any  form  or  degree  of  known 
duty,  is  met  at  once  with  the  united  convictions  of  the  race; 
\As  own  too,  when  his  theory  is  out  of  his  mind. 

,  3.  The  doctrine  which  we  maintain,  not  only  corresponds 
with  the  spontaneous  convictions  of  the  race,  but  has,  tiU  quite 
recefitly,  been  maintained  by  the  mass  of  theologians  and  phir 
losophers  of  every  school  in  every  age  and  nation,  from  Ed» 
wards,  through  Kant,  and  Calvin,  up  to  Aristotle.    The  op- 

S)3ite  doctrine,  to  wit,  that  mankind  can  honestly  intend  obe- 
ence  and  disobedience  at  one  and  the  same  time,  Edward* 
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Maintains  to  be  as  great' an  absardity  ^as  to  talk  of  two  con- 
tnUry  motions  of  the  same  moving  body  at  the  same  time*'^ 
^  Mankind ''  sajrs  Kant,  ^  cannot  be  in  some  points  of  character 
morally  good,  while  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  others  eril;  for 
is  he  in  any  point  good,  then  the  moral  law  is  his  maxim,'^ 
that  is,  it  is  his  intention  to  obey  the  whole  law;  ^but  is  he 
likewise,  at  the  same  time,  in  some  points  bad,  then  quoad  [as 
to]  these,  the  moral  law  is  not  his  maxim,''  that  is,  in  these 
particulars  it  is  his  intention  not  to  obey  the  law.    ^  But  since 
the  law  is  one  and  universal,  and  as  it  commands  in  one  act  of 
life,  so  in  all,  then  the  maxim  [intention]  referring  to  it,  would 
be^  at  the  same  time,  universal  and  particular,  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction," in  other  words,  there  would  be  at  the  same  time, 
an  intention  to  obey  the  law  universally,  and  not  to  obey  it  in 
certain  particulars,  that  is,  not  to  obey  it  universally.    Calvin 
maintains,  as  shown  in  the  excellent  article  of  Professor  Mor- 
gan, ''On  acceptable  holiness,"  that  the  only  form,  of  sin 
which  can  co-exist  with  real  holiness,  exists  not  by  the  choice 
of  the  subject,  but  in  opposition  to  his  will.    He  reprobates, 
as  a  dangerous  error,  the  dogma,  that  mankind  can  be,  at  the 
same  time,  in  a  state  of  voluntary  or  intentional  obedience  and 
disobedience.     One  of  the  propositions  which  Aristotle  pre- 
sents as  susceptible  of  absolute  demonstration,  is  the  fact,  tLat 
the  man  who  really  possesses  one  virtue,  must,  at  the  same  time 
possess  all  virtue.     Vice  and  virtue,  which  are  opposites,  he 
maintains  to  be  both  alike  voluntary.     The  doctrine  which  he 
sets  forth  is,  that  the  mind  cannot  be  in  intentional  harmony 
with  both  these  opposites,  at  one  and  the  szune  time.     The 
opposite  doctrine  is  a  heresy  of  quite  modem  times,  a  heresy 
adopted  because  it  was  seen  clearly  that  the  doctrine  heretofore 
maintained  by  theologians  and  philosophers  of  every  school, 
necessitated  the  adoption  of  that  of  perfection.     It  is  true  that 
the  idea  has  obtained  in  the  church  for  ages  past,  that  sin  and 
holiness  may  co-exist  in  the  mind.     This  dogma,  till  quite 
recently,  has  been  maintained,  only  on  the  supposition,  that 
there  are  two  classes  of  sins,  those  which  are  voluntary,  and 
those  which  are  involuntary.     The  idea  of  simultaneous  volun- 
tary obedience  and  disobedience,  the  only  forms  of  real  holi- 
ness 01  sin,  as  now  admitted,  has  in  past  ages,  been  rejected  by 
the  united  verdict  of  the  race,  the  good  and  the  bad.    Thus 
even  Dr.  Chalmers,  one  of  the  most  decided  old  school  theo- 
logians in  the  world,  in  a  work,  than  which  none  other  is  more 
universally  approved  by  Christians  and  theologians  of  that 
•ehool,  most  clearly  sets  forth  the  doctrine,  that  when  the  will 
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is  not  in  full  harmony  with  the  law  of  God,  there  is  no  real 
holiness  at  all.  Thus,  as  quoted  by  Rev,  S.  D,  Cochran  in  the 
last  number,  he  says,  "  Should  the  will  resolve  for  God,  this 
were  tantamount  to  yielding  np  the  whole  man  to  the  will  and 
authority  of  God,"  that  is,  where  the  whole  man  is  not  yielded 
up,  the  will  is  riot  resolved  for  God  at  all.  A  gain, "  But  though 
he,  [the  Christian]  feels  these  impulses  [of  the  flesh]  yet  he 
walketh  not  after  them;  and  that  just  because  his  mind  is 
wholly  set  against  them."  The  object  of  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
the  paragraph  from  which  this  last  citation  is  made,  is  to  show 
that  the  difference  between  the  Christian  and  the  sinner  is  this, 
that  as  far  as  the  action  of  their  wills  is  concerned,  the  latter 
"is  altogether  carnal;"  while  the  former  "when  his  will  is 
resolved  for  God  at  all,"  is  wholly  set  against  "fleshly  im- 
pulses," and  as  fully  yielded  up  to  the  "  will  and  authority  of 
God."  The  idea  of  the  action  of  the  will  in  intentional  har- 
mony with  the  flesh  and  spirit,  is  a  heresy,  than  which  none  is 
more  strongly  reprobated  by  him.  Such,  we  repeat,  has 
been  the  undivided  opinion  of  the  church  and  the  world,  till 
the  relation  of  this  truth  was  seen  to  the  doctrine  above  naiped. 
4.  No  less  manifest  is  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  we  maintain 
according  to  the  express  teachings  of  Inspiration.  Law  re- 
vealed^ in  other  words,  actual  convictions  of  duty,  is  the  only 
rule  of  moral  obligation  to  any  individual,  according  to  the 
Bible.  And  there  is  nothing  set  forth  throughout  that  entire 
volume,  from  Moses  to  the  apostles,  with  greater  distinctness 
and  emphasis  than  the  solemn  truth,  that  full  voluntary  con- 
formity to  all  known  duty  is  an  irreversible  condition  ofxac- 
ceptance  with  God.  The  Bible  no  where  presents  the  dog- 
ma that  whosoever  knoweth  the  will  of  God  and  partly  does  it, 
and  at  ^he  same  time,  in  part  refuses  to  do  it,  has  "  built  his 
house  upon  the  rock."  We  no  where  read  that  he  that  hath 
in  part  forsaken  all  that  he  hath  is  a  disciple.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  promises  salvation  on  the  exclusive  ground  that  we 
"  forsake  all  that  we  have."  Inspiration  no  where  informs 
us  that  the  human  heart  can  send  forth,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sweet  and  bitter  waters  of  holiness  and  sin;  much  less,  that  if 
this  were  possible,  God  would  accept  the  individual,  who,  in 
opposition  to  the  known  will  of  his  Maker,  chooses  to  blend 
such  contradictions,  rather  than  present  the  offering  of  a  pure 
heart.  What  does  the  Savior  mean  when  he  most  solemnly 
affirms — ^  No  man  can  serve  two  masters." — "  Ye  CAimof 
serve  God  and  Mammon?"  Service, to  whomsoever  rendered, 
is  rolontarj.    Now  the  Savior,  in  the  declaration  under  coo^ 
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itderatioir^  cannot  laean  that  no  one  can^  at  one  time,  serve 
one  master,  and  at  another  time,  another,  even  when  what  one 
requires  the  other  prohibits.  His  meaning,irhe  means  any  things 
must  be,  that  no  one  can,  at  the  same  ttme^  do  any  form  of  accep- 
table service  to  two  masters  whose  requirements  are  directly 
opposed,  the  one  to  the  other.  A  determination  to  render  fe- 
alty to  one,  is  a  determination  not  to  render  it  to  the  other. 
Such,  would  the  Savior  inform  us,  is  our  relations  to  sin  and 
holiness.  We  cannot  render  acceptable  service  to  God  at  all, 
unless  we  fully  meet  our  entire  convictions  of  what  he  requires 
of  us.  Intentional  disregard  of  any  part  of  what  we  know 
him  to  require,  vitiates  the  entire  service  which  we,  at  the 
same  time,  attempt  to  render  to  him. 

It  is  with  express  reference  to  this  kind  of  attempted  service, 
diat.the  apostle  puts  forth  the  declaration, "  Whosoever  there- 
fore shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offend  in  one  point,  he 
is  guilty  of  all."  No  meaning  can  be  attached  to  the  apostle's 
words,  if  he  does  not  intend  to  teach,  that  when  there  is  an 
intentional  disregard  of  any  part  of  the  divine  will  revealed 
to  the  mind,  in  other  words,  when  our  entire  convictions  of 
what  God  requires  of  us  are  not  fully  met,  real  obedience  in 
no  form  whatever  is  rendered.  We  would  simply  add  here^ 
that  in  years  gone  by,  we  were  in  the  habit  of  delivering,  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  a  discourse  upon  this  passage,  a 
discourse  in  which  we  gave  the  identical  exposition  of  it  which 
we  have  given  above.  That  exposition  met  with  the  undivi- 
ded approbation,  as  far  gs  we  know,  of  all  classes  of  Christians, 
Old  School  and  New,  until  it  was  seen  to  involve  a  truth 
which  the  mass  of  the  church  were  determined  to  oppose. 
Then,  without  examination,  it  was  rejected. 

Every  reader  of  the  Bible  is  also  aware  of  the  fact,  tjiat  for- 
giveness is  there  proffered  on  the  exclusive  condition  that  sin 
is  repented  of,  and  abandoned. 

^*  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way  and  (be  UDrighteous  man  his 
thoughts :  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him;  and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon/' — ^Isa.  55:  7« 

A  sin  we  will  suppose,  is  before  our  minds.  We  consent  to 
the  abandonment  of  it,  in  part,  and  in  respect  to  a  part,  refuse 
such  consent.  Will  Grod  forgive  us  at  all  in  the  presence  of 
such  refusal?  Will  he  especially  extend  pardon  in  respect  to 
the  part  of  sin  not  repented  of?  Where,  within  the  lids  of  the 
Bible,  do  we  fiad  the  most  distant  intimatipn,  that  pardon  in 
any  form  or  degree  will  be  extended  to  those  who  refuse  tp 
part  with  sin  in  every  form  o^  degree? 
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^  If  ^hile  we  seek  to  be  justified  bj  Christ,  we  ourselves  am 
found  sinners,  [that  is,  in  the  actual  commission  of  sin,]  is  there- 
fore Christ  the  minister  of  sin?  God  forbid."  We  look  to 
Christ  for  justification.  In  the  act  of  so  doing,  we  are  found 
intentionally  retaining  certain  forms  or  degrees  of  sin.  If 
Christ  should  extend  to  us  the  blessing  sought,  while  we  thus 
refuse  full  obedience  to  known  duty,  would  he  not  be  the  min- 
ister of  sin  as  really  as  if  he  should  ^rant  us  full  justification, 
while  refusing  to  abandon  sin  in  any  rorm  or  degree? 

Under  the  ancient  dispensation,  a  fearful  curse  is  pronounc- 
ed upon  the  ^  deceiver  who  has  in  his  flock  a  male,  [an  ani- 
mal without  blemish,]  and  yet  voweth  and  sacrificeth  unto  God 
a  corrupt  thing,"  an  animal  diseased,  or  which  has  a  blemish 
npon  it.  Suppose  the  question  is  before  us,  shall  we  offer  un- 
to God  the  sacrifice  of  a  heart  perfectly  pure,  or  one  mingled 
with  sin?  In  other  words,  shall  we/w%,  or  only  inpart^  meet 
our  convictions  of  duty?  We,  of  choice,  prefer  the  latter  to 
the  former.  Will  the  curse,  or  blessing  of  God  descend  upon 
us,  in  the  presentation  of  such  an  offering?  In  the  action  of 
our  voluntary  powers,  we  must  fully  meet  oijir  convictions  of 
duty,  or  we  can  never  stand  justified  and  accepted  before  the 
throne  of  God.  If  the  Bible  reveals  any  thing,  this  solemn 
truth  stands  prominent  upon  its  sacred  pages. 

We  mention  one  other  feature  of  the  sacred  volume  bearing 
upon  this  subject.  In  the  Bible,  holy  men  are  often  spoken 
of  as  "  perfect  and  upright,"  as  "  following  the  Lord  wholly," 
and  as  *'  walking  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of 
the  Lord  blameless.".  How  infinitefy  absurd,  how  totally 
false  in  point  of  fact,  would  it  be,  to  apply  such  words  to  in- 
dividuals, every  act  of  whose  lives  involved  the  element  of  in- 
tentional disobedience,  in  some  form  or  degree,  to  the  known 
will  of  God.  Does  inspiration  involve  and  sanction  such  per* 
versions  of  truth?  By  no  means.  The  God  of  truth,  with 
whom  is  no  variableness,  nor  shadow  of  aberration  from  rec- 
titude, never  affirms  individuals  to  be  "  perfect  and  upright," 
who,  for  the  time  being,  are  not  so.  He  never  declares  that 
those  who,  in  point  of  degree,  intentionally  disobey,  in  every 
act  of  th^  lives, "  walk  in  all  his  commandments  and  ordi- 
nances 6/ame/e^."  The  Bible  would  be  one  of  the  most  un- 
meaning and  deceptive  books  ever  written,  if  this  were  not 
true.  Perfection  entire,  then,  in  the  sense  of  fuir  present 
abandonment  of  all  known  sin,  and  a  corresponding  voluntary 
compliance  with  all  present  known  duty,  is  a  changeless  condi- 
tion of  salvation..   Instead  of  its  being  true  that  none  attain 
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peiiectioQ  io  this  form,  none  are  actoallj  sared  who  are  not 
thus  perfect 

A  few  important  suggestions  here  present  themselves  to  our 
contemplation,  with  the  elucidation  of  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  article* 

1.  Every  one  has  often,  no  douht,  been  impressed  with  the 
immense  importance  of  possessing  a  perfectly  correct  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  of  his  own  moral  character,  and  that 
of  others  around  him.  The  great  principle  elucidated  above 
furnishes  us  with  such  a  standard,  the  real  balance  of  the 
sanctuary  in  which  all  are  to  be  weighed  at  the  judgment.  No 
man  is  to  be  judged  by  what  is  demanded  from  the  light,  ca- 
pacities, and  relations  of  any  other  creature.  The  character 
of  each  is  to  be  determined  in  view  of  the  light,  capacities, 
and  relations  which  pertain  to  him,  as  an  individual.  Virtue 
in  all  is  characterized  by  the  same  fundamental  element,  love; 
but  in  each,  it  assumes  a  form  corresponding  to  his  peculiar 
capacities  and  circumstances.  Of  every  one,  it  is  required 
'••according  to  that  he  hath,  and  not  according  to  that  he  hath 
not."  Perfection,  that  is,  real  virtue  in  an  individual  "  with- 
out law"  does  not  imply  action  in  harmony  with  those  forms 
of  duty  devolved  upon  us  to  whom  the  oracles  of  God  have 
been  committed;  but  action  in  harmony  with  the  particular 
forms  of  virtue  revealed  to  him  in  his  circumstances.  So  with 
ourselves  relatively  to  what  will  be  required  of  us,  under  the 
opening  light  of  coming  ages.  To  know  ourselves  or  others 
as  we  really  are,  the  character  of  each  must  be  determined 
with  exclusive  reference  to  the  light  really  reflected  upon  his 
mind,  in  his  peculiar  circumstances.  This  is  the  standard  of 
the  true  sanctuary  which  God  has  reared,  and  the  conscience 
of  creatures  approved. 

2.  Many  individuals  have  found,  between  certain  of  the 
promises  of  the  gospel  and  the  conditions  on   which  the  good 

E remised  is  pro&red,  an  apparent  contradiction  which  they 
ave  been  wholly  unable  to  reconcile.  In  Deut.  30:  1 — 6, 
for  example,  God  promises  to  ^  circumcise  our  hearts,  to  love 
him  with  all  our  heart  and  with  all  our  soul,"  on  condition  that 
^  we  turn  to  him  and  obey  his  voice  with  all  our  heart,  with 
all  our  soul."  Here,  as  in  many  other  places,  it  would  seem 
that  God  promises  perfection  on  the  express  condition  of  per- 
fection. We  answer,  he  does  indeed  do  this  very  thing,  and 
most  consistently  and  properly  too.  The  perfection  however, 
referred  to  in  the  promise  differs  from  that  required  in  the 
condition.    The  former  pertains  to  the  higher  forms  of  peir* 
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fection  described  above,  the  forms  whicb  imply  confirmation 
in  holiness  resulting  from  the  "  communion  and  fellowship  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  ihe  consequent  change,  not  merely  of 
the  action  of  our  Wills,  but  of  all  departments  of  our  nature  in- 
to the  divine  likeness.  Perfection,  in  the  latter  sense,  implies 
the  present  action  of  our  voluntary  powers  in  full  harmony 
with  present  duty.  The  latter  is  the  condition  and  the  only 
condition  of  the  former.  If  we  would  obtain  the  blessing  of 
pardon,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  ot  any  other  good  at  the  hands 
of  God,  we  must,  as  the  changeless  condition,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  place  our  wills  in  fujl  subjection  to  the  entire  will  of  God, 
as  it  stands  revealed  in  our  consciences.  If,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, we  turn  away  our  ear  from  hearing  the  law,  even  the 
prayer  we  offer  will  be  an  abomination.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  wills  fully  respond  to  the  call  of  present  duty  brought 
home  to  our  conciences  by  the  word,  providence  and  Spirit  of 
God,  all  the  treasures  of  eternity  are  ours.  Thus,  in  the  light 
ofour  present  subject,  the  kinds  of  perfection  implied  in  the 
commands  and  promises  of  the  gospel,  are  blended  into  a  beau- 
tiful harmony,  the  one  with  the  other. 

3.  The  error  of  those  who  cite  such  passages  as  that  above 
explained,  and  1  Thessalonians  5:  23,  24,  "  The  very  God  of 
peace  sanctify  you  wholly,"  &c.,  Jis  proof  of  the  present 
imperfection  of  those  to  whom  such  passages  are  addressed,  is 
now  very  clearly  manifest.  The  promise  to  ''sanctify  wholly," 
implies,  it  is  said,  that  we  are  not  thus  sanctified  now.  Else 
such  promise  would  be  without  meaning.  We  answer,  for  us 
to  be  in  the  full  discharge  of  all  present  duty,  is  one  thing. 
For  God  to  crown  that  work,  through  the  gift  of  his  Spirit,  with 
the  bestowmentof  the  higher  forms  of  sanctification  above  de- 
scribed, is  quite  another,  a  gift  perfectly  consistent  with  pres- 
ent holiness,  that  is,  voluntary  obedience  to  all  known  duty, 
holiness  as  perfect  as  that  rendered  by  the  purest  spirit  before 
the  throne.  For  us  to  'Hurn  to  God,  and  obey  his  voice  with 
all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul"  is  not  inconsistent  with, 
nor  does  it  take  away  the  necessity  of  God's  promise,  on  con- 
dition of  such  obedience,  to  "  circumcise  our  heart  to  love  the 
Lord  our  God,  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul." 

4.  The  truth  above  elucidated  presents  us  with  a  ready  ex- 
planation of  those  expressions  of  Scripture  which  we  have  al- 
luded to,  as  applied  to  good  men,  such  as  "perfect  and  upright," 
''following  *the  Lord  wholly,"  and  "  walking  in  all  his  com- 
mandments and  ordinances  blameless,"  &c.  Such  expressions, 
ds  we  have  already  seen,  are  totally  inconsistent  with  contin- 
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qal  Toluotaiy  aberrationa  in  an  j  d^ree,  from  tbe  will  of  God^ 
Nor  are  tbey  to  be  understood  as  assertbg,  tiiat  such  individ* 
uals  never,  in  any  single  instancey  deviated  from  rectitude.  For 
thej  are  applied  to  individuals,  such  as  David  and  Zachariah 
who  in  fact  did  fall  into  the  commission  of  sin.  They  must 
mean  then,  that  such  individuals  were,  in  the  general  habitu* 
al  course  of  their  lives  wholly  free  from  sin.  To  make  them 
mean  any  thing  short  of  this,  would  render  the  Bible,  in  the; 
cases  referred  to,  unmeaning  or  false. 

5.  The  true  scriptural  idea  of**  growing  in  grace"  here  pre- 
sents itself  to  our  minds.  It  does  not  imply,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  that  we  go  from  one  state  of  imperfect  obedience  to 
another  less  imperfect.  On  this  supposition,  the  command  re» 
quiring  us  to  grow  in  grace,  requi^jes  us  to  give  up  An  gradually^ 
and  consequently  prohibits  an  immediate  total  abandonment 
of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  this  command,  according  to  the 
true  idea  of  it,  requires  us  to  ascend  from  the  full  discharge  of 
all  present  duty,  to  higher  degrees  and  fonns  of  holiness  and  per- 
fection, as  our  knowledge  and  powers  enlarge.  Thus  Christ, 
while  in  the  full  discharge  of  present  duty,  "  increased  in  wis- 
dom and  stature,  and  in  favor,  [grace]  with  God  and  man." 

6.  We  may  now  give  a  ready  explanation  of  the  ground  of 
the  difficulty  which  many  experience  in  deciding  the  question 
whether  they  are  real  Christians.  In  the  apostolic  church  no 
such  difficulty  appears  to  have  existed  among  true  believers. 
All  such  **knew  that  they  were  born  of  God,"  and  that  they 
had  "  passed  from  death  unto  life."  Suppose  we  put  the  ques- 
tion to  any  individual,  are  you  living  in  full  habitual  conformi- 
ty to  your  entire  convictions  of  duty?  Very  few  would  beat 
a  Joss  for  an  answer  to  such  a  question.  This  was  the  only 
apostolic  standard  of  Christian  character.  Hence  perfect 
sunlight  then  shone  upon  the  question  "am  I  a  Christian?" 
The  idea  that  this  is  not  the  true  standard  has  left  the  modern 
church  without  any  definite  marks  by  which  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  clean  and  the  unclean,  and  hence  the  darkness 
which  hangs  over  the  most  momentous  of  all  questions,  that 
which  pertains  to  our  true  condition  and  prospects  in  relation 
to  eternity.  If  we  depart  at  all  from  the  position  of  entire 
harmony  with  ajl  known^  that  is,  all  real  duty,  as  the  standard 
of  Christian  character,  there  is  nothing  then  which  we  can  do 
or  become,  which  the  impenitent,  remaining  what  they,  are, 
iixay  not  do  and  become  likewise.  i 

7.  An  obj  ection  of  this  kind,  is  sometimes  made  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  perfection  to  the  character  of  any  inifiiddf' 
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Oal,  however  perfect,  in  a  merely  Irnbral  poitit  of  view,  he  may 
be.  You  have  in  your  own  mind,  it  is  said,  an  ideal  ofcharao^ 
ier  such  as  no  person  in  our  present  state,  does,  or  can  realize. 
Why  then  do  you  speak  of  any  individual,  as,  by  any  possibili- 
tv  even,  in  our  present  state,  being  perfect  ?  In  reply  we  would 
mnark,  that  we  have  an  ideal  of  a  state  of  blessedness,  such 
as  no  individual,  in  our  present  state  does  or  can  attain  to* 
Yet,  for  this  reason,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  terms  hap- 
piness, blessedness,  well-being,  and  even  much  stronger  ex- 
pressions, such  as  "  fullness  of  joy,"  "my  cup  runneth  over," 
&c.  to  attainments  made  in  our  present  state.  The  same  re- 
marks are  fully  applicable  to  the  use  of  the  term  perfection^ 
and  others  of  kindred  import.  We  all  have  an  ideal  of  char- 
acter, in  many  respects  far  more  perfect  than  any  which  is  or 
can  be  attained  to  in  this  life.  Such  ideal,  however,  pertains 
to  its  objects  as  possessed  of  knowledge,  capacities  and  rela- 
tions incomparably  higher  than  appertain  to  men  in  this  life. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  that  all  the  voluntary  acts 
and  states  of  an  individual  are  in  entire  harmony  with  all  known 
duty;  then  we  affirm,  that  with  his  knowledge,  capacities  and 
relations  remaining  what  they  are,  we  cannot  even  conceive 
of  his  character  as  being,  in  any  respects,  more  perfect  than  it 
is.  His  circumstances  must  change,  before  even  in  thought, 
one  jot  or  tittle  of  his  character  can  be  improved.  When  we 
speak  of  the  character  of  such  individual  in  relation  to  his 
present  knowledge,  capacities,  and  relations,  perfection,  and 
other  terms  of  kindred  import,  are  the  only  words  which  ex- 
press that  character.  We  use  these  terms,  therefore,  in  the 
sense  explained,  because  they  are  the  only  terms  which  ex- 
press the  real  thing  to  be  designated,  and  because  that  in  the 
same  sense  precisely,  they  are  used  most  frequently  in  the 
Bible. 

8.  The  great  truth  above  elucidated,  throws  clear  light 
upon  those  prece^ls  of  the  gospel,  in  which  perfection  is^)e- 
cifically  required  of  us.  Such  precepts,  as  we  have  before 
said,  do  not  require  us  to  exercise  the  capacities  of  angels,  or 
to  put  on  the  higher  forms  of  virtue  peculiar  to  redeemed 
spirits  before  the  throne.  They  respect  us  just  as  we  are, 
with  the  degrees  of  light,  and  mental  developement  which  we 
now  possess,  and  amid  the  circumstances  and  reldtions  in 
which  divine  providence  has  actually  placed  as,  and  they 
simply  require  of  us,  that,  avaiHmg  ourselves  df  the  erace  of 
Christ,  we  yield  a  full  and  voluntary  obedience  to  all  those 
hallowed  convictions  which  the  word,  Spirit  and  protideiic^  tf 
God  shall  impress  upon  our  minds« 
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**  He  hath  shewed  thee,  O  man,  whatttgoed;  and  what  doth  the 
Lo&D  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  tm  love  metcy,  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  thy  God?"— iftcoA  6 :  8. 

When  God  requires  perfection  of  us,  he  demands  nothing 
more  than  this,  and  whatever  we  may  offer  him,  he  will  accept 
of  nothing  less.  To  teach  the  world,  that  God  requires  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  ^  than  these  necessary  things,"  has,  bj  many, 
been  regarded  as  "lowering  the  law."  In  a  very  important 
sense  the  law  is  lowered  by  such  an  exposition.  Its  broad 
requisitions  are  thereby  brought  down  with  full  weight  upon 
the  conscience,  and  the  subject  is  left  without  the  thought  or 
feeling  of  excuse  for  not  obeying  it,  in  all  the  length  and 
breadth  of  its  demands.  Let  it  be  understood,  that  what  God 
requires  of  us,  is,  that  with  honest-hearted  sincerity,  we  fully 
meet  our  deep  and  hallowed  convictions  of  what  justice,  mercy 
and  the  love  and  fear  of  God  require  of  us,  and  how  awful 
are  the  eye  and  voice  of  that  law,  till  its  entire  requisitions  are 
fally  met.  But  let  that  law,  as  the  common  exposition  makes 
it,  be  understood  to  require  an  inconceivable,  indefinable 
something,  which  no  one  is  able,  or  at  least  expected  to  per- 
form, and  the  conscience  falls  asleep  under  its  eye,  a  sleep 
rendered  the  more  deep  and  profound,  the  more  loud  its  thun- 
dering terrors*are  made  to  roll  around  the  soul. 

9.  In  the  light  of  our  subject,  we  clearly  discern  the  cha- 
racter of  the /orm*  which  virtue  assumes  in  its  first  commence- 
ment in  the  newly  converted  sinner.  In  its  first  beginnings, 
religion  does  not  put  on  a  form  in  itself,  relatively  to  the  con- 
dition, relations  and  convictions  of  the  subject,  imperfect,  but 
of  absolute  perfection.  If  we  contemplate  the  state  of  heart 
which  dictated  the  prayer  of  the  publican,  or  the  purpose  of 
the  prodigal  when  he  came  to  himself,  in  the  light  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  deep  convictions  which  then  lay  upon 
their  consciences,  (the  only  standard  by  which  their  moral 
state  is  to  be  judged  of,)  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  conceive 
of  a  form  of  action  more  perfect  than  religion  then  assumed 
in  those  individuals.  Virtue  in  the  purest  spirit  before  the 
throne,  relatively  to  his  relations  and  convictions  of  duty,  is 
not  more  perfect  Look  at  the  tear  that  lies  out  upon  the 
humble  and  contrite  heart  Is  there  any  tbing  in  the  wide 
universe,  in  itself  hiore  perfect  than  that? 

"  Is  aught  so  fair, 
Iq  all  the  dewy  landscape  of  the  spring, 
In  the  bright  eye  of  hesper  or  the  mom ; 
In  natare^s  fairest  forms,  is  aught  so  fair'* 
as  that  tear  la  tear  that  has  caught,  in  its  divinest  fon%  the 
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fall  image  «f  the  great  San  of  Ri^teousne9S  ia  its  embrace^ 
and  holds  it  there  in'*eauty  and  perfection*  Well  has  the 
poet  asked  the  question,  r  ", 

**  Were  not  the  sinful  Mary's  tears. 
An  offering  worthy  heaven?" 

The  mild  eye  of  infinite  love  rests  not  down  upon  an  offering 
more  pure  and  acceptable  to  God,  nor  upon  a  form  of  virtue 
in  itself  more  perfect  than  that  which  generated  those  tears^ 
when  that  form  of  virtue  is  contemplated  in  the  light  of  the 
peculiar  relations  of  the  subject,  together  with  the  convictions 
which  at  the  time  actually  lay  upon  the  conscience.  But  this 
is  the  only  standard  by  which  the  intrimic  character  of  woif 
form  of  virtue  should  be  tested.  It  should  not  be  compared 
with  what  is  required  of  other  beings  of  different  degrees  of 
knowledge,  and  in  altogether  different  circumstances  and  re- 
lations; but  placed  exclusively  in  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
and*  convictions  of  the  subject  himself  in  his  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  relations.  If  tried  by  this,  the  only  true  standard, 
(we  repeat  what  we  have  before  said,)  the  first  holy  act  of  the 
converted  sinner  is  as  perfect  as  any  act  of  any  intelligent 
being  in  existence — as  perfect  as  we  can  conceive  an  act  to  be. 

But  while  the  convert  should  be  made  sensible  of  the  fact, 
that  such  is  the  character  of  the  virtue  newly  born  in  his  heart, 
he  should  also  be  taught  that  that  virtue,  though  perfect  in  it- 
self, is  of  infantile  weakness,  and  that  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  decay  and  corruption,  he  must  "leave  the  first  principles 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  go  on  unto  perfection,"  that  is,  to 
the  possession  of  those  higher  forms  of  virtue  and  perfection 
in  which  he  will  become  "confirmed,  settled  and  strength- 
ened "  in  the  way  of  holiness  and  peace.  He  should  be  made 
deeply  sensible  that  progression  from  "  strength  to  strength," 
from  "  glory  to  glory,"  is  the  fixed  and  changeless  law  of  his 
new,  divine  life,  and  that  the  moment  he  retrogrades,  or 
becomes  stationary,  death  and  corruption  pervade  every  de- 
partment of  that  life. 

10.  We  cannot  forbear  here  to  notice  the  greaf  importance 
of  keeping  in  our  own  minds  entirely  distinct,  the  two  forms 
of  perfection  elucidated  in  this  article.  The  one  presents 
a  most  sacred  duty  to  be  done,  a  duty  the  non-discharge  of 
which  shuts  the  soul  from  heaven.  The  other  presents  us 
with  an  infinite  good  to  he  sought.  The  former  is  a  change- 
less condition  of  attaining  the  latter,  while  the  latter  when 
attained,  reacts  upon  the  former,  renders  it  fixed  and  perma- 
nent, greatly  enlarges  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  and 
41* 
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renden  tiie  firnu  of  its  derelopeinent  of  an  incoiiq[>arabIj 
higher  order.  Of  how  important  thAt  every  convert,  and 
every  believer  who  has  not  received  the  blessing,  should  be 
askra  the  question,  ^  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since 
ye  believed?*'  With  what  propriety  too,  could  the  mass  of 
Christians  reply  to  such  a  question,  ^  We  have  not  so  much 
as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost,^'  that  is,  a  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit  after  conversion. 

11.  One  thought  more,  and  we  have  done.  It  will  appear, 
at  once,  to  the  thoughtful  reader,  that  the  great  truth  which 
we  have  endeavored  to  elucidate,  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  spec- 
ulation. If  this  doctrine  is  true,  the  question,  whether  any,  in 
this  life,  attain  to  the  full  discharge  of  present  duty,  is  per- 
fectly identical  with  the  question,  whether  any  of  our  race  are 
in  the  way  of  holiness  and  life  at  all.  It  is  in  this  point  of 
light,  that  we  desire  to  have  the  subject  stand  out  before  the 
church  and  the  world.  We  wish  to  have  the  solemn  truth  an 
omnipresent  reaUty  to  our  mind,  and  those  of  others,  that  if  we 
are  not  fully  meeting  our  entire  convictions  of  duty,  on  all  sub- 
jects, we  are  naught  but  ^  reprobate  silver,"  for  ^  God  hath 
rejected  us."  Reader,  ^  you  cannot  serve  God,  and  Mam- 
mon!   Your  heart  must  he  pure j  or  you  can  never  see  God. 

'^  Be  ve  therefore  perfect*  even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect^' 

**  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them,  I  will  lilien  him  unto  a  wise  .man,  which  bailt  his  house  upona 
rock:  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew, 
and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  h  fell  not:  for  it  was  founded  upon  a 
rock.  And  every  one  that  heareth  these  sayings  of  mine,  and  doeth 
them  not,  shall  be  likened  unto  a  foolish  man,  which  built  his  house 
upon  the  sand :  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and  the 
winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fell:  and  great  was  the 
faUofit." 
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ARTICLE  XX. 

Moral  Deppayity  * 

Bt  Ret.  C.  G.  Finket, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institnte. 

In  discussing  the  subject  othuman  depravity,  I  shall 

I.  Define  the  term  Depravity. 

II.  Point  out  the  Distinction  between  Physical  and 
Moral  Depravity. 

III.  Show  of  what  Physical  Depravity  can  be  predi- 
cated. 

IV.  Of  what  Moral  Depravity  can  be  predicated. 

V.  That  Mankind  are  both  Physically  and  Morally 
Depraved. 

VI.  That  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  Moral 
Agency,  and  previous  to  Regeneration,  the  Moral  De- 
pravity OF  Mankind  is  Universal. 

VII.  That  during  the  above  period  the  Moral  De- 
pravity OF  Maniqnd  is  Total. 

VIII.  The  proper  method  op  accountings  for  the  Uni- 
tersal  and  Total  Moral  Depravity  op  the  Unregen- 
SRATE  Moral  Agents  of  our  Race. 

/.  Define  the  term  Depravity. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  de  and  pravusm  Pravus 
means  crooked.  De  is  intensive.  Depravoy  literally  and  pri- 
marily means  crooked,  not  in  the  sense  of  original  or  constitu- 
tional crookedness,  but  in  the  sense  of  having  become  crooked. 
The  term  does  not  imply  original  mal-conformation,  bat 
lapsed,  fallen,  departed  from  right,  or  straight.  It  always  im- 
plies deterioration,  or  fall  from  a  former  state  of  moral  or 
physical  perfection. 

Depravity  always  implies  a  departure  from  a  state  of  origi- 
nal integrity,  or  from  conformity  to  the  laws  of  the  being  who 
is  the  subject  of  depravity.  Thus  we  should  not  call  that 
being  depraved  who  abode  in  a  state  of  conformity  to  the 
original  laws  of  his  being,  physical  and  moral.     But  we  justly 

*  The  reader  will  be  deeply  interested  in  this  article,  for  three  reasons— 
the  intrinsic  importance  of  the^  subject  treated  ot^— the  manner  in  which  it 
is  elucidated — and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  part  of  a  great  work  on  Systematic  The- 
ology, which  Professor  Finney  is  now  preparing  for  the  press,  and  may  be  read 
as  an  example  of  the  maimer  in  whieh  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion  are  eluci- 
dated ia  that  work.  Sjcir.Eo. 
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call  a  being  depraved,  who  has  departed  from  confornuty  to 
those  laws,  whether  those  laws  be  physical  or  moral. 
•   //.  Point  out  the  distinction  between  phtfsical  and  moral  de- 
pravity. 

Physical  depravity,  as  the  word  denotes,  is  the  depravity  of 
constitution,  or  substance,  as  distinguished  from  depravity  of 
free  moral  action.  It  may  be  predicated  of  body  or  of  mind. 
Physical  depravity,  when  predicated  of  the  body,  is  commonly 
and  rightly  termed  disease.  It  consists  in  a  physical  depar- 
tare  from  the  laws  of  life  and*health,  a  lapsed,  or  fallen  state 
of  the  constitution,  or  physical  organization,  a  state  in 
which  the  bodily  organization  is  imperfect  and  impaired,  and 
in  which  healthy  organic  action  is  not  sustained. 

When  physical  depravity  is  predicated  of  mind,  it  is  in- 
tended, that  the  powers  of  the  mind,  either  in  their 
substance,  or  in  consequence  of  their  connection  with 
and  dependance  upon  the  body,  arc-  in  a  diseased,  lapsed, 
fallen,  degenerate  state,  that  the  healthy  action  of  those 
powers  is  not*  sustained. 

Physical  depravity,  being  depravity  of  substance, '  as  op- 
posed to  depravity  of  the  actions  of  free  will,  can  have  no 
moral  character.  It  may,  as  we  shall  see,  be  caused  by 
moral  depravity ;  and  a  moral  agent  may  be  blameworthy  for 
having  rendered  himself  physically  depraved,  either  in  body 
or  mind.  But  physical  depravity,  whether  of  body  or  of 
mind,  can  have  no  moral  character  in  itself,  for  the  plain 
reason  that  it  is  involuntary,  and  in  its  nature  disease,  and  not 
sin. 

Moral  depravity  is  the  depravity  of  free  will,  not  of  the 
faculty  itself,  but  of  its  free  action.  It  consists  in  a  violation 
of  moral  law.  Depravity  of  the  will,  as  a  faculty^  is,  or  would 
be  physical,  and  not  moral  depravity.  It  would,  be  depravity 
of  substance,  and  not  of  free,  responsible  choice.  Moral  de- 
pravity is  depravity  of  choice.  Jt  is  a  choice  at  variance  with 
moral  law,  moral  right.  It  is  synonymous  with  sin  or  sinful- 
ness. It  is  moral  depravity,  because  it  consists  in  a  violation 
of  moral  law,  and  because  it  has  moral  character. 

///.  Of  what  physical  depravity  can  be  predicated. 

1.  It  can  be  predicated  of  any  organized  substance.  That 
is,  every  organized  substance  is  liable  to  become  depraved. 
Depravity  is  a  possible  state  of  every  organized  body,  or  sub- 
stance in  existence. 

2.  Physical  depravity  may  be  predicated  of  mtW,  as  ha» 
already  been  said,  especially  in  its  connection  with  an  orsan- 
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ized  body.  As  mind  in  connection  with  body,  manifests  itself 
through  it,  acts  by  means  of  it^  and  is  dependent  upon  it,  it  is 
plain,  that  if  the  body  become  diseased,  or  physically  depraved, 
the  mind  cannot  but  be  affected  by  this  state  of  the  body, 
through  and  by  means  of  which  it  act^.  The  normal  mani- 
festations of  mind  cannot,  in  such  case,  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected. Physical  depravity  may  be  predicated  of  all  the 
powers  and  involuntary  states  of  mind,  of  the  intelligence, 
of  the  sensibility,  and  of  the  faculty  of  will.  That  is,  the 
actings  and  states  of  the  intelligence,  may  become  disordered, 
depraved,  deranged,  or  fallen  from  the  state  of  integrity  and 
healthiness.  This,  every  one  knows,  as  it  is  matter  of  daily 
experience  and  observation.  Whether  this  in  all  cases  is, 
and  must  be  caused  by  the  state  of  the  bodily  organization,  or 
whether  it  is  always  and  necessarily  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
depraved  state  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  know.  It  may,  for  aught  we  know,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  be  a  depravity  or  derangement  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  mind  itself. 

The  sensibility,  or  feeling  department  of  the  mind,  may  be 
sadly  and  physically  depraved.  This  is  a  matter  ofcommon  ex- 
perience. The  appetites  and  passions,  the  desires  and  crav- 
ings, the  antipathies  and  repellencies  of  the  feelings  fall  into 
great  disorder  and  anarchy.  Numerous  artificial  appetites 
are  generated,  and  the  whole  sensibility  becomes  a  wilder- 
ness, a  chaos  of  conflicting  and  clamorous  desires,  emotions  and 
passions.  That  this  state  of  the  sensibility  is  often,  and  per- 
haps always,  owing  in  some  measure  at  least,  to  the  state  of  the 
nervous  system  with  which  it  is  connected,  through  and  by 
which  it  manifests  itself,  there  can  be  but  little  room  to  doubt. 
But  whether  this  is  always  and  necessarily  so,  no  one  can  tell. 
We  know  that  the  sensibility  manifests  great  physical  de- 
pravity. Whether  this  depravity  belong  exclusively  to  the 
body,  or  to  the  mind,  or  to  both  in  connection,  I  will  not  venture 
to  affirm.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  or  of  wy 
knowledge,  I  dare  not  hazard  an  affirmation  upon  the  sub- 
ject. The  human  body  is  certainly  in  a  state  of  physical  de- 
pravity. The  human  mind  also  certainly  manifests  physical 
depravity. 

/Fl  Of  what  moral  depravity  can  he  predicated* 

1.  Not  of  substance;   for  over  involuntary  substance  the 
moral  law  does  not  legislate. 

2.  Moral  depravity  cannot  be  predicated  of  wiy  involuntary 
acts,  or  states  of  mind.  These  surely  cannot  be  violations  of  moral 
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law,  for  moral  law  legislates  onl j  over  free,  iotelKgent  dioices* 

3.  Moral  depravity  cannot  be  predicated  of  any  uniatelli- 
gent  act  o(  will,  that  is,  of  acts  of  will  that  are  pat  forth  in  a 
state  of  idiocy,  of  intellectual  derangement,  or  of  sleep.  Moral 
depravity  implies  moral  obligation;  moral  obligation  implies 
moral  agency,  and  moral  agency  implies  intelligence,  or  know- 
ledge of  moral  relations*  Moral  agency  implies  moral  law, 
or  the  developement  of  the  idea  of  duty,  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  duty  is. 

4.  Moral  depravity  can  only  be  predicated  of  violations  of 
moral  law.  Moral  law,  as  we  have  seen,  requires  love,  and 
only  love  to  God  and  man,  or  to  God  and  the  universe.  This 
love,  as  we  have  seen,  is  good  will,  choice,  the  choice  of  ao 
end,  the  choice  of  the  highest  well  being  of  God  and  of  the 
universe  of  sentient  existences. 

Moral  depravity  is  sin.  Sin  is  a  violation  of  moral  law. 
We  have  seen  that  sin  must  consist  in  choice.  In  the  choice 
of  self-indulgence,  or  self  gratification  as  an  end. 

5.  Moral  depravity  cannot  consist  in  any  attribute  of  nature, 
or  constitution,  nor  in  any  lapsed  and  fallen  state  of  nature; 
for  this  is  physical,  and  not  moral  depravity. 

6.  It  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  a  part  of  mind,  or 
body.  Nor  in  any  involuntary  action  or  state,  of  either  mind 
or  body. 

7.  It  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  back  of  choice,  and  that 
sustains  to  choice  the  relation  of  a  cause.  Whatever  is  back 
of  choice,  is  without  the  pale  of  legislation.  The  law  of  God 
as  has  been  said,  requires  good  willing  only,  and  sure  it  is,  that 
nothing  but  acts  of  will  can  constitute  a  violation  of  moral  law. 
Outward  actions,  and  involuntary  thoughts  and  feelings,  may 
be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  possess  moral  character,  because 
they  are  produced  by  the  will.  But  strictly  speaking,  moral 
character  belongs  only  to  choice,  or  intention. 

It  was  shown  m  a  former  lecture,  that  sin  does  not,  and  can- 
not consist  in  malevolence,  properly  speaking,  or  in  the  choice 
of  sin  or  misery  as  an  end,  or  for  its  own  sake.  It  was  also 
shown,  that  all  sin  consists,  or  must  consist  in  selfishness,  or  in 
the  choice  of  self-gratification  as  an  end. 

Moral  depravity,  then,  strictly  speaking,  can  only  be  predi- 
cated of  selfish  ultimate  intention. 

V.  Mankind  are  both  physicalty  and  morally  depntoed^ 

I.  There  is,  in  all  probability,  no  perfect  health  of  body 
among  all  the  ranks  and  classes  of  human  beings  that  inhabit 
this  world.    The  physical  organization  of  the  whole  race  faal 
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become  impaired,  and  beyond  all  doi\bt  has  been  becoming 
more  and  more  so  since  intemperance  of  any  kind  was  first 
introduced  into  our  world.  This  is  illustrated  and  confirmed 
by  the  comparative  shortness  of  human  life.  This  also  is  a 
physiological  fact 

3.  As  the  human  mind  in  this  state  of  existence  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  body  for  all  its  manifestations,  and  as  the  human 
body  is  universally  in  a  state  of  greater  or  less  physical  deprav- 
ity or  disease,  it  follows  that  the  manifestations  of  mind  thus 
dependant  on  a  physically  depraved  organization,  will  be 
physically  depraved  manifestations.  Especially  is  this  true  of 
the  human  sensibility.  The  appetites,  passions,  and  propensi- 
ties are  in  a  state  of  most  unhealthy  development.  This  is 
too  evident  and  too  much  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety  to 
need  proof  or  illustration.  Every  person  of  reflection  has  ob- 
served that  the  human  mind  is  greatly  out  of  balance  in  con- 
sequence of  the  monstrous  development  of  the  sensibility.  The 
appetites  passions,  and  propeosities  have  been  indulged  and 
the  intelligence  and  conscience  stultified  by  selfishness.  Self- 
ishness, be  it  remembered,  consists  in  a  disposition  or  choice  to 
gratify  the  propensities,  desires  and  feelings.  This  of  course  and 
of  necessity  produces  just  the  unhealthy  and  monstrous  develop- 
ments which  we  daily  see,  sometimes  one  ruling  passion, 
lording  it  not  only  over  the  intelligence  and  over  the  will,  but 
also  over  all  the  other  appetites  and  passions,  crushing  and 
sacrificing  them  all  upon  the  altar  of  its  own  gratification.  See 
that  bloated  wretch.  An  inebriate !  His  appetite  for  strong 
drink  has  played  the  despot.  The  whole  mind  and  body,  rep- 
utation, family,  friends,  health,  time,  eternity,  all,  all  have 
been  laid  upon  its  filthy  altar.  There  is  the  debauchee,  and 
the  glutton,  and  the  gambler,  and  the  miser,  and  a  host  of  oth- 
ers each  in  his  turn  giving  striking  and  melancholy  proof  of 
the  monstrous  development  and  physical  depravity  of  the  hu- 
man sensibility. 

3.  That  men  are  morally  depraved  is  one  of  the  most  notorious 
facts  of  human  experience,  observation  and  history, 

IndeeS  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  doubted  when 
it  has  been  understood  to  consist  in  selfishness. 

The  moral  depravity  of  the  race  of  man  is  every  where  as- 
sumed and  declared  in  the  Bible,  and  so  universal  and  notori- 
ous is  the  fact  of  human  selfishness  that  should  any  man  prac-* 
tically  call  it  in  question — should  he  in  his  business  transac- 
tions and  in  his  intercourse  with  men  assume  the  contrary,  he 
would  justly  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  insanity.    Indeed 
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there  is  not  a  fact  in  the  world  more  notorious  and  undenia- 
ble than  ttis.  Human  moral  depravity  is  as  palpably  evident 
as  human  existence.  It  is  a  fact  every  where  assumed  in  all 
governments,  in  all  the  arrangements  of  society,*  and,  has 
impressed  its  image  and  written  its  name  upon  every  thing 
human. 

Vl.  That  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  moral  agency  and 
previous  to  regeneration  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind  is  uni" 
versaU  * 

By  this  it  is  not  intended  to  deny  that  in  some  instances  the 
Spirit  of  God  may  from  the  first  moment  of  moral  agency 
have  so  enlightened  the  mind  as  to  have  secured  comformity 
to  moral  law  as  the  first  moral  act.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
true.  It  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  affirm  or  to  deny  this  as 
a  possibility,  or  as  a  fact. 

But  this  is  intended,  that  every  moral  agent  of  our  race  is 
from  the  dawn  of  moral  agency  to  the  moment  of  regeneration 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  morally  depraved  unless  we  except  those 
possible  cases  just  alluded  to.     Proof,  first.  The  Bible. 

1.  Those  passages  that  represent  all  the  unregenerate  as 
possessing  one  common  wicked  heart  or  character.  Gen.  6: 
5;  Eccl.  9:  3;  Jer.  17:  9;  Ro.  8:  7. 

2.  Those  passages  that  declare  the  universal  necessity  of 
regeneration.     Jno.  3:  3. 

3.  Passages  that  expessly  assert  the  universal  moral  deprav- 
ity of  all  unregenerate  moral  agents  of  our  race.  Ro.  3:  9 — 
20. 

4.  Universal  history.  What  is  this  world's  history  but  the 
shameless  chronicle  of  human  wickedness. 

5.  Universal  observation.  Who  ever  saw  one  unregenerate 
human  being  that  was  not  selfish,  that  did  not  obey  his  feelings 
rather  than  the  law  of  his  intelligence?  That  was  not  under 
some  form  or  in  some  way  living  to  please  self.  Such  an  un- 
regenerate human  being  I  may  safely  affirm  was  never  seen 
since  the  fall  of  Adam. 

6.  I  may  also  appeal  to  the  universal  consciousness  of  the 
unregenerate.  They  know  themselves  to  be  selfish;  to  be 
aiming  to  please  themselves. 

VIL  That  the  moral  depravity  qf  the  unregenerate  moral 
agents  of  our  raccj  is  total. 

1.  By  this  is  intended,  that  the  moral  depravity  of  the  un- 
regenerate is  without  any  mixture  of  moral  goodness  or  virtue. 
That  while  they  remain  unregenerate,  they  never,  in  any  in- 
stancoi  nor  in  any  degree  exercise  true  love  to  God  and  to 
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man.  It  is  not  intended,  that  thej  may  not  perfSffm  many 
outward  actions,  and  have  many  inward  feelings,  that  arc 
such  as  the  regenerate  perform  and  experience*  But  it  is 
intended,  that  virtue  does  not  consist  either  in  involuntaxy 
feelings  or  in  outward  actions,  and  that  it  consists  alone  in 
entire  consecration  of  heart  and  life  to  God,  and  the  good  of 
being,  and  that  no  unregenerate  sinner  previous  to  regenera- 
tion, is  or  can  be  for  one  moment  in  this  state. 

When  virtue  is  clearly  defined  and  apprehended,  and  when 
it  is  seen  not  to  consist  in  any  thing  but  the  heart's  entire  con- 
secration to  God,  and  the  good  of  being,  it  must  be  seen,  that 
the  unregenerate  are  not,  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  affirm 
that  they  are,  or,  remaining  unregenerate,  that  they  can  be, 
for  one  moment  in  this  state.  It  is  amazing,  that  some  phi- 
losophers and  theologians  have  admitted  and  maintained,  that 
the  unregenerate  do  sometimes  do  that  which  is  truly  virtuous. 
But  in  these  admissions  they  necessarily  assume  a  false  phi- 
losophy, and  overlook  that  in  which  all  virtue  does  and  must 
consist,  namely,  supreme  ultimate  intention.  They  speak  of 
virtuous  acts  and  of  virtuous  feelings,  as  if  virtue  consisted  in 
them,  and  not  in  the  intention. 

Henry  P.  Tappan,  for  example,  for  the  most  part  an  able, 
truthful  and  beautiful  writer,  assumes,  or  rather  affirms,  that 
volitions  may  be  put  forth  inconsistent  with,  and  contrary  to 
the  present  choice  of  an  end.  And  that  consequently,  unre- 
generate sinners,  who  he  admits  to  be  in  the  exercise  of  a 
selfish  choice  of  an  end,  may,  and  do  sometimes  put  forth 
right  volitions,  and  perform  right  actions.  That  is,  right 
in  the  sense  of  virtuous  actions.  But  let  us  examine  this  sub- 
ject. We  have  seen  that  all  choice  and  all  volition  must 
respect  either  an  end  or  means.  That  is,  that  every  thing 
willed  or  chosen,  is  willed  or  chosen  for  some  reason.  To 
deny  this  is  the  same  as  to  deny  that  anything  is  willed  or 
chosen,  because  a  choice  and  the  thing  chosen  are  iden- 
tical. Therefore,  it  is  plain,  as  was  shown  in  a  former 
lecture,  I.  That  the  will  cannot  embrace  at  the  same  time, 
two  Opposite  ends;  and  2.  That  while  but  one  end  is  chosen, 
the  will  cannot  pQt  forth  volitions  to  secure  some,  other  end, 
which  end  is  not  yet  chosen.  In  other  words,  it  certainly  is 
absurd  to  say,  that  the  will,  while  maintaining  the  choice  of 
one  end,  can  use  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  another 
and  opposite  end. 

But  again.    The  choice  of  an  end,  or  of  means,  when  mor£ 
than  one  end  or  mean  is  known  to  the  mind,  implies  preference 
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The  choite  of  one  end  or  mean,  implies  the  rejecfioD  of  its 
opposite.  If  one  of  two  opposing  ends  be  chosen,  the  other 
is,  and  most  be  rejected.  Therefore  the  choice  of  the  two 
ends  can  never  co-exist  And  as  was  shown  in  a  former  lec- 
ture, 

xl.  The  mind  cannot  will  at  all  without  an  end*  As  all 
choice  and  volition  must  respect  end,  or  means,  and  as  means 
cannot  be  willed  without  the  previous  choice  of  an  end,  it  fol- 
lows, tharthe  choice  of  an  end  is  necessarily  the  first  choice. 

2.  When  an  end  is  chosen,  that  choice  confines  all  volition 
to  securing  its  accomplishment,  and  for  the  time  being,  and 
nntil  another  end  is  chosen,  and  this  one  relinquished,  it  is  ira* 
possible  for  the  will  to  put  forth  any  volition  inconsistent  with 
the  present  choice.  It  therefore  follows,  that  while  sinners 
are  selfish,  or  unregenerate,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  put 
forth  a  holy  volition,  or  action. 

They  are  under  the  necessity  of  first  changing  their  hearts, 
or  their  choice  of  an  end,  before  they  can  put  forth  any  voli- 
tions to  secure  any  other  than  a  selfish  end.  And  this  is 
plainly  the  every  where  assumed  philosophy  of  the  B^ble. 
That  uniformly  represents  the  unregenerate  as  totally  de- 
praved, and  calls  upon  them  to  repent,  to  make  to  them- 
itelves  a  new  heart,  and  never  admits  directly,  or  by  way  of 
implication,  that  they  can  do  any  thing  good  or  acceptable  to 
God,  while  in  the  exercise  of  a  wicked  or  selfish  heart. 

When  examining  the  attributes  of  selfishness,  it  was  shown, 
that  total  depravity  was  one  of  its  essential  attributes,  or 
rather,  that  it  was  the  moral  attribute  in  these  senses,  to  wit: 

L  That  selfishness  did  not,  could  not  co-exist  with  virtue 
or  benevolence. 

2.  That  selfishness  could  admit  of  no  volitions  or  actions 
inconsistent  with  it  while  it  continued. 

3.  That  selfishness  was  not  only  wholly  inconsistent  with 
any  degree  of  love  to  God,  but  was  enmity  against  God,  the 
very  opposite  of  his  will,  and  constituted  deep  and  entire  op- 
position of  will  to  God. 

4^  That  selfishness  was  mortal  enmity  against  God,  as  mani- 
fested in  the  murder  of  Christ. 

5.  That  selfishness  was  supreme  opposition  to  God. 

6.  That  every  selfish  being  is,  and  must  be  at  every  moment, 
just  as  wicked  and  blameworthy,  as  with  his  light  he  could  be. 
That  he  at  every  moment  violated  all  his  moral  obligations 
and  rejected  and  trampled  down  all  the  light  he  had,  and  that 
whatever  course  of  outward  life  any  sinner  pursaes,  it  xs  aD 
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directed  exclusively  by  selfishness,  and  whether  he  goes  into 
the  pulpit,  to  preach  *the  gospel,  or  becomes  a  pirate  upon 
the  high  seas,  he  is  actuated  in  either  case  solely  by  a  regard 
to  self-interest,  and  let  him  do  one  or  the  other,  it  is  for  the 
same  reason,  to  wit,  to  please  himself,  so  that  it  matters  not, 
so  far  as  his  guilt  is  concerned,  which  course  he  takes.  One 
course  may,  or  it  may  not  result  in  more  or  less  evil  than  the 
other.  But,  as  was  then  shown,  the  tendency  of  one  course  or 
the  other,  is  not  the  criterion  by  which  his  guilt  is  to  be  meas* 
ured,  but  the  mind's  apprehensions  of  the  value  of  the  inter- 
ests rejected  for  the  sake  of  securing  his  own  gratification. 

VIIL  Proper  method  of  accounting  for  the  universal  and  total 
moral  depravity  of  the.unregenerate  moral  agents  of  our  race* 

In  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  will,  1.  Endeavor  to  show 
how  it  is  not  to  be  accounted  for,  2.  How  it  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

1.  How  the  moral  depravity  of  mankind  is  not  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  In  examining  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  distinctly  in  view,  that  which  constitutes  moral 
depfavity.  All  the  error  that  has  existed  upon  this  subject, 
has  been  founded  in  false  assumptions  in  regard  to  the  nature 
or  essence  of  moral  depravity.  It  has  been  almost  univers- 
ally true,  that  no  distinction  has  been  made  between  moral 
and  physical  depravity;  and  consequently,  physical  depravity 
has  been  confounded  with  and  treated  of  as  moral  depravity. 
This,  of  course,  has  led  to  vast  confusion  and  nonsense  upon 
this  subject.  Let  the  following  facts,  which  have  been  shown 
in  former  lectures,  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind. 

/.  That  moral  depravity  consists  in  selfishness*  or  in  the  choice 
of  self  interest^  self  gratification^  or  self-indulgence^  as  an  end. 
Consequently,  it  cannot  consist, 

1.  In  a  sinful  constitution^  or  in  a  constitutional  apetency 
or  craving  for  sin.  This  has  been  shown  in  a  former  lecture, 
on  what  is  not  implied  in  disobedience  to  the  moral  law. 

2.  Moral  depravity  is  sin  itself,  and  not  the  cause  of  8in# 
It  is  not  something  back  of  sin,  that  sustains  to  it  the  relation 
of  a  cause,  but  is  the  essence  and  the  whole  of  sin. 

3.  It  cannot  be  an  attribute  of  human  nature^  for  this  would 
be  physical,  and  not  moral  depravity. 

4.  Moral  depravity  is  not  then  to  be  accounted  for  by 
ascribing  it  to  a  nature  or  constitution  sinful  in  itself  To 
talk  of  a  sinful  nature,  or  sinful  constitution,  in  the  sense  of 
physical  sinfulness,  is  to  talk  stark  nonsense.  It  is  to  overlook 
the  essential  nature  of  sin,  and  to  make  sin  a  physical  virus, 
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instead  of  a  voluntary  and  responsible  choice.  Both  sound 
philosophy,  and  the  Bible,  make  sin  to  consist  in  obeying  the 
flesh,  or  in  the  spirit  of  self-pleasing,  or  self-indulgence,  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  in  selfishness, — in  a  carnal  mind,  or 
in  minding  the  flesh.  But  writers  on  moral  depravity  have 
assumed,  that  moral  depravity  was  distinct  from,  and  the  cause 
of  sin,  that  is,  of  actual  transgression*  They  call  it  original 
tin^  indwelling  sin^  a  sinful  nature^  an  appetite  for  sin^  an  at- 
tribute  of  human  nature,  and  the  like.  We  shall  soon  see 
what  has  led  to  this  view  of  the  subject. 

I  will,  in  the  next  place,  notice  a  modern,  and  perhaps  the  most 
popular  view  of  this  subject,  which  has  been  taken  by  any  late 
writer  who  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  physical  and 
moral  depravity.  I  refer  to  the  Prize  Essay  of  Dr.  Woods  of  An- 
dover,  Mass.  A  reward  of  $300  was  ofiered  for  the  best 
treatise  upon  the  subject  of  moral  depravity.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  Dr.  Leonard  Woods.  In  his  essay,  he  defines 
moral  depravity  to  be  the  same  as  "  sinfulness."  He  also,  in 
one  part  of  his  essay,  holds  and  maintains,  that  it  is  always, 
and  necessarily,  voluntary.  Still,  his  great  eflbrt  is  to  prove, 
that  ^'sinfulness,  or  moral  depravity,  is  an  attribute  of  human  na- 
tureJ*^  It  is  no  part  of  my  design  to  expose  the  inconsistency 
of  holding  moral  depravity  to  be  a  voluntary  state  of  mind, 
and  yet  a  natural  attribute,  but  only  to  examine  the  philoso- 
phy, and  the  logic  and  theology  of  his  main  argument  The 
following  quotations  will  show  the  sense  in  which  he  holds 
moral  depravity  to  belong  to  the  nature  ofmarw  On  page 
54  he  says: 

••  The  word  depravity^  relating  as  it  here  does  to  man's  moral  charac- 
ter, means  the  same  as  $infulneM,  being  the  opposite  of  moral  purity  or 
holiness*  In  this  use  of  the  word  there  is  a  general  agreement.  But 
what  is  the  meaning  of  native  or  natural?  Among  the  variety  of  mean- 
ings specified  by  Johnson,  Webster,  and  others^  I  refer  to  the  following, 
as  relating  particularly  to  the  subject  before  us%*' 

^*  Native,  Produced  hy  nature.  Natural^  or  such  as  is  according  to 
nature;  belonging  by  birth j  original,^*  Natural  has  substantially  the 
same  meaning:  ** produced  by  nature;  not  acquired.*' — So  Crabbe. 
**  Of  a  person  we  say,  his  worth  is  native,  to  designate  it  as  some  valua- 
ble property  bom  with  him,  not  foreign  to  him  or  ingrafted  upon  him; 
but  we  say  of  his  disposition,  that  it  is  natural,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  acquired  by  habit."  And  Johnson  defines  nature  to  be  ^*the  native 
state  or  properties  tf  any  thing,  by  wMch  it  is  discriminated  from  others,'** 
He  quotes  the  dennition  of  Boyle ;  **  Nature  sometimes  means  what  be- 
longs to  a  living  creature  at  its  nativity,  or  accrues  to  it  by  its  birth,  as 
when  we  say  a  man  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a  child  is  naturally  forward,. 
•*  This,*'  he  says,  "  may  be  expressed  by  saying,  the  man  was  bom  so.** 

After  these  brief  definitions,  which  come  to  nearly  the  same  thing,  I 
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proceed  to  inquire,  what  are  the  marks  or  evidences  which  show  any  thing 
in  man  to  be  natural  or  native,-  and  how  far  these  marks  are  found  in  rtia- 
lion  to  depravity. ^^ 

"  Again,  page  66,  he  says: 

'*  The  evil  then  cannot  be  supposed  to  originate  in  any  unfavorable 
external  circumstances,  such  as  corrupting  examples,  or  insinuating 
and  strong  temptations ;  for  if  we  suppose  these  entirely  removed,  all 
human  beings  would  still  be  sinners.  With  such  a  moral  nature  as  they 
DOW  have,  they  would  not  wait  for  strong  temptations  to  sin.  -  Nay, 
they  would  be  sinners  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  motives  to  the  con- 
trary. Indeed  we  know  that  human  beings  will  turn  those  very  mo- 
tives which  n^osc  powerfully  urge  to  holiness,  into  occasions  of  sin. 
Now  does  not  the  confidence  and  certainty  with  which  we  foretell  the 
commission  of  sin,  and  of  sin  unmixed  with  moral  purity,  presuppose  a 
full  conviction  in  us,  and  a  conviction  resting  upon  what  we  regard  as 
satisfactory  evidence,  that  sin,  in  all  its  visible  actings,  arises  from  that 
which  is  within  the  mind  itself  and  which  belongs  to  our  very  nature  as 
moral  beings  1  Have  we  not  as  much  evidence  that  this  is  the  case 
with  moral  evil,  as  with  any  of  our  natural  affections  or  bodily  appetites?'* 

These  quotations,  together  with  the  whole  argument,  shows 
tJlfiC^ne  considers  moral  depravity  to  be  an  attribute  of  human 
nature  in  the  same  sense  that  the  appetites  and  passions  are. 

Before  I  proceed  directly  to  the  examination  of  his  argu- 
ment to  establish  the  position  that  sinfulness,  or  moral  de- 
pravity is  an  ''  attribute  of  human  nature^^  I  would  premise, 
that  an  argument^  or  fact^  thai  may  equally  well  consist  with 
either  of  two  opposing  theories  can  prove  neither.  The  author 
of  the  treatise  in  question,  presents  the  following  points  and 
considerations  in  support  of  his  great  position,  that  moral  de- 
pravity, or  sinfulness,  is  an  attribute  of  human  nature;  and 
three  Presidents  of  colleges  underwrite  for  the  soundness  and 
conclusiveness  of  the  argument.     He  argues  this. 

I.  ^'From  the  universality  of  moral  depravify.^^  To  this  I 
answer,  that  this  argument  proves  nothing  to  the  purpose,  un- 
less it  be  true,  and  assumed  as  a  major  premise,  that  whatever 
is  universal  among  mankind,  must  be  a  natural  attribute  of 
man  as  such;  that  whatever  is  common  to  all  men,  must  be 
an  attribute  of  human  nature.  If  this  be  not  assumed  as  a 
truth,  and  if  it  be  not  true  in  fact,  it  will  not  follow,  that 
the  universality  of  moral  depravity  proves,  or  is  any  evidence, 
that  it  is  an  attribute  of  human  nature.  But  do  not  all 
men  breathe,  and  act,  and  drink,  and  sleep,  and  wake,  and 
think,  and  will,  and  perform  various  actions.  These,  and 
many  other  things,  are  universal,  and  common  to  all  men.  But 
are  these,  are  choice^  and  volitions,  for  example,  attributes 
of  humiin  nature?  An  attribute  of  a  thing,  is  that  which 
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belongs  to  its  essence,  substance,  nature.  Volition,  thought, 
feeling,  &c.;  are  they  natural  attributes?  Are  they  inhe- 
rent in,  and  do  they  belong  to  the  nature  or  substanc'e  of 
man  ?  Who  does  not  know,  that  they  are  not  attributes  of  his 
nature,  although  common  to  all  men.  This  argument,  then, 
amounts  to  nothing. 

But,  ngain,  selfishness  ii  common  to  all  unregenerate  men. 
Is  selfishness  a  natural  attribute?  We  have  seen,  in  a  former 
lecture,  that  it  consists  in  choice.  Can  choice  be  an  attribute 
of  human  nature? 

Again.  This  argument  is  just  as  consistent  with  the  oppo- 
site theory,  to  wit,  that  moral  depravity  is  selfishness.  The 
universality  of  selfishness  is  just  what  might  be  expected,  if 
selfishness  consists  in  the  committal  of  the  will  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  self.  This  will  be  a  thing  of  course,  unless  the  Holy 
Spillt  interpose,  to  greatly  enlighten  the  intelligence,  and 
break  up  tiie  force  of  habit,  and  change  the  attitude  of  the 
will,  already  at  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  as  has  been  shown, 
committed  to  the  impulses  of  the  sensibility.  If  moral  de- 
pravity is  to  be  accounted  for  as  I'have  endeavored  to  account 
for  it,  in  a  former  lecture,  and  shall  hereaftey  more  fully  show, 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  influence  of  temptation,  or  to  a  phys- 
ically depraved  constitution,  surrounded  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  mankind  first  form  their  moral  character,  or  put  forth 
their  first  moral  choices,  universality  might  of  course  be  ex- 
pected to  be  one  of  its  characteristics.  This  argument,  then, 
agreeing  equally  wdl  with  either  theory,  proves  neither. 

2.  His  second  argument  is,  that  "Moral  depravity  develops 
itself  in  early  life."  Answer,  I.  This  is  just  what  might  be 
expected  upon  the  opposite  theory.  If  moral  depravity  con- 
sist in  the  choice  of  self-gratification,  it  would  of  course  appear 
in  early  life.  So  this  argument  agrees  quite  as  well  with 
the  opposing  theory,  and  therefore  proves  nothing.  But, 
2.  This  argument  is  good  for  nothing,  unless  the  following 
be  assumed  as  a  major  premise,  and  unless  the  fact  assumed, 
be  indeed  a  truth,  namely  "  Whatever  is  developed  in  early 
life,  must  be  an  attribute  of  human  nature."  But  is  this  true? 
Breathing,  sleeping,  eating,  and  such  like  things,  are  these  at- 
tributes of  nature?  But  unless  it  be  true,  that  whatever  is 
universally  developed  in  early  life,  is  an  attribute  of  hun^an 
nature,  it  will  not  of  course  follow,  that  moral  depravity  is. 

3.  His  third  argument  is,  that  "Moral  depravity  is  not 
owing  to  siny  change  that  occurs  subsequently  to  birth."  An- 
swer, Nor  is  choice  or  volition,  thought  or  feeling,  owing  to 
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any  change  in  the  constitution,  that  occurs  subsequently  to 
birth.  What  then:  are  they  attributes  of  human  nature? 
This  argument  proves  nothing,  unless  it  be  true,  that  whatever 
is  universally  true  of  men,  that  is,  not  owing  to  any  change  of 
constitution  that  occurs  after  birth,  must  i>e  an  attribute  of 
human  nature.  But  who  does  not  know,  that  this  is  not  true. 
*^  What,  then,  does  this  arguing  prove?" 

Again,  this  argument  is  just  as  consistent  with  the  opposing 
theory,  and  therefore  proves  neither. 

4.  His  fourth  argument  is,  ''That  moral  depravity  acts 
freely  and  spontaneously,"  Answer,  The  moral  agent  acts 
freely,  and  acts  selfishly^  that  is,  wickedly*  This  argument 
assumes,  that  if  a  moral  agent  acts  freely  and  wickedly,  moral 
depravity,  or  sin,  must  be  an  attribute  of  his  nature.  Or 
more  fairly,  if  mankind  universally,  in  the  exercise  of  their 
liberty,  act  sinfully,  sinfulness  must  be  an  attribute  of  human 
Baliire."  But  what  is  sin?  Why  sin  is  a  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  law — Dr.  Woods  being  judge.  Can  a  voluntary 
transgression  of  law  be  an  attribute  of  human  nature? 

But  again,  this  argument  is  equally  consistent  with  the  op- 
posite theory.  If  moral  depravity  consist  in  the  choice  <^elf* 
gratification  as  an  end,  it  would  of  course  freely  and  sjSnta- 
neously  manifest  itself.  This  argument  then,  is  good  for 
nothing. 

5.  His  fifth  argument  is  "  That  moral  depravity  is  hard  to 
overcome."  Answer,  1.  If  it  were  an  attribute  of  human 
nature,  it  could  not  be  overcome  at  all  without  a  change  of  the 
human  constitution.  2.  It  is  hard  to  overcome,  just  as  self- 
ishness naturally  would  be  in  beings  of  a  physically  depraved 
constitution,  and  in  the  presence  of  so  many  temptations  to 
self-indulgence.  3.  If  it  were  an  attribute  of  human  nature, 
it  could  not  be  overcome  without  a  change  of  personal  identity. 
But  the  fact  that  it  can  be  overcome,  and  the  consciousness  of 
personal  identity  remain,  proves  that  it  is  not  an  attribute  of 
human  nature. 

6.  His  sixth  argument  is,  that  "We  can  predict  with  cer- 
tainty, that  in  due  time,  it  will  act  itself  out."  Answer, 
Just  as  might  be  ctpected.  If  moral  depravity  consists  in  self- 
ishness, we  can  predict  with  certainty,  that  the  spirit  of  self- 
pleasing  will,  in  due  time,  and  at  all  times,  act  itself  out.  We 
can  also  predict,  witliout  the  gift  of  prophesyinp:,  that  with  a 
constitution  physically  depraved,  and  surrounded  with  objects 
to  awaken  appetite,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  in  which 
human  beings  fiirst  form  their  moral  character,  they  will  see^" 
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to  gratify  themselvef  universally,  unless  prevented  hj  the 
Holy  Spirit  This  argument  is  just  as  consistent  with  the  op- 
posite theory, .and  therefore  proves  neither. 

But  again,  this  argument,  like  all  the  rest,  is  based  upon  the 
assumption  of  a  false  major  premise,  to  wit,  *'  That  whatever 
we  can  predict  with  certainty,  of  human  beings,  must  be  an 
attribute  of  their  nature."  But  we  can  predict,  that  if  they 
Kve,  they  will  think  and  choose.  Are  these  attributes  of  hu- 
man nature? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  occupy  any  more  time  with  the 
treatise  of  Dr.  Woods.  I  will  now  quote  the  standards  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  which  will  possess  you  of  their  views 
upon  this  subject.  On  page  30  and  31  of  the  Presbyterian 
Confession  of  Faith,  we  have  the  following:  "  By  this  sin,  they, 
(Adam  and  Eve,)  fell  from  their  original  righteousness  and 
comopnion  with  God,  and  so  became  dead  in  sin,  and  wholly 
defiled  in  all  the  faculties  and  parts  of  soul  and  body.  They 
being  the  root  of  all  mankind,  the  guilt  of  this  sin  was  im- 
puted, and  the  same  death  in  sin  and  corrupted  nature  con- 
veyed to  all  their  posterity,  descending  from  them  by  ordinary 
generation.  From  this  original  corruption,  whereby  we  are 
utterly  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good, 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  do  proceed  all  actual  trans- 
gressions.*' 

Again,  pages  152 — 154,  Shorter  Catechism.  "Question 
22.  Did  all  mankind  fall  in  that  first  transgression?  Answer: 
The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam  as  a  public  person,  not 
for  himself  only,  but  for  his  posterity;  all  mankind  descending 
from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with 
him  in  that  first  transgression. 

Question  23.  Into  what  estate  did  the  fall  bring  mankind? 
Ans.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  estate  of  sin  and  mis- 
ery. 

Question  21.  What  is  sin?  Ans.  Sin  is  any  want  of  con- 
formity unto,  or  transgression  of  any  law  of  God,  given  as  a 
rule  to  the  reasonable  creature. 

Question  25.  Wherein  consists  the  sinfulness  of  that  estate 
wherein  to  man  fell?  Ans.  The  sinfulness  of  that  estate* 
wherein  to  man  fell,  consisteth  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
fin,  the  want  of  that  righteousness  wherein  he  wa5  created, 
and  the  corruption  of  his  nature,  whereby  he  is  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled,  and  made  opposite  unto  all  that  is  spirit- 
ually good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil,  and  that  contin- 
nallv.  which  is  conimonly  called  original  sin,  and  from  which 
eed  all  actual  transgression. 
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Question  26.  How  is  original  sin  conveyed  from  our  first 
parents  unto  their  posterity  ?  Ans.  Original  sin  is  conveyed 
from  oar  first  parents  unto  their  posterity  by  natural  genera- 
tion, so  as  all  that  proceed  from  them  in  that  way,  are  con- 
ceived and  born  in  sin." 

These  extracts  show,  that  the  framers  and  defenders  of  this 
Confession  of  Faith,  account  for  the  moral  depravity  of  man- 
kind, by  making  it  to  consist  in  a  sinful  nature,  inherited  by. 
natural  generation  from  Adam.  They  regard  the  constitution 
inherited  from  Adam  as  in  itself  sinful,  and  the  cause  of  all 
-  actual  transgression.  They  make  no  distinction  between 
physical  and  moral  depravity.  They  also  distinguish  between 
original  and  actual  sin.  Original  sin  is  the  sinfulness  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  which  Adam's  posterity  have  no  other  hand  than 
to  inherit  it  by  natural  generation,  or  by  birth.  This  original 
sin,  or  sinful  nature,  renders  mankind  utterly  disabledj-from 
all  that  is  spiritually  good,  and  wholly  inclined  to  all  mat  is 
evil.  This  is  their  account  of  moral  depravity.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  is  substantially  the  ground  of  Dr.  Woods. 

It  has  been  common  with  those  who  confound  physical  with 
moral  depravity,  and  who  maintain  that  human  nature  is  itself 
sinful,  to  quote  certain  passages  of  scripture  to  sustain  .their 
position.  An  examination  of  these  proof  texts,  must  in  the 
next  place,  occupy  our  attention.  But  before  I  enter  upon 
this  examination,  I  must  first  call  your  attention  to  certain 
well  settled  rules  of  biblical  interpretation.     Rule, 

1.  Difierent  passages  must  be  so  interpreted,  if  they  can 
be,  as  not  to  contradict  each  other. 

2.  Language  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  subject 
matter  of  discourse. 

3.  Respect  is  always  to  be  had  to  the  general  scope  and  de- 
sign of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

4.  Texts  that  are  consistent  with  either  theory  prove  neither. 

5.  Language  is  to  be  so  interpreted,  if  it  can  be,  as  not  to 
conflict  with  sound  philosophy,  matters  of  fact,  the  nature  of 
things,  or  immutable  justice. 

Lotus  now,  remembering  and  applying  these  plain  rules  of 
sound  interpretation,  proceed  to  the  examination  of  those  pas- 
sages that  are  supposed  to  establish  the  theory  of  depravity  I 
am  examining.  Gen.  5:  3.  "Adam  lived  an  hundred  and 
thirty  years  and  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness  and  after  his 
own  image,  and  called  his  name  Seth."  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
see  why  this  text  should  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  those  who 
bold  that  human  nature  is  in  itself  sinful.    Why  should  it  be 
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Ikssamed  that  the  likeness  and  image  here  spoken  of  was  a 
moral  likeness  or  image?  But  unless  this  be  assumed  the  text 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject. 

But  again.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  all  probability 
Adam  was  a  regenerate  man  at  the  time  and  before  the  birth 
ofSeth.  Is  it  intended  that  Adam  begot  a  saint  or  a  sinner? 
If,  as  is  supposed,  Adam  was  a  saint  of  God,  if  this  text  is  any 
thing  to  the  purpose  it  afSrms  that  Adam  begat  a  saint.  But 
this  is  the  opposite  of  that  in  proof  of  which  the  text  is  quoted. 

Another  text  is,  Job,  14:  4.  '^Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing 
out  of  an  unclean?  Not  one."  This  text  is  quoted  in  support  of 
the  position  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  that  chil- 
dren inherit  from  their  parents  by  natural  generation,  a  sinful 
nature.     Upon  this  text  I  remark, 

1.  That  all  that  can  be  made  of  it  even  if  we  read 
it  without  regard  to  the  translation  or  the  context  is  that 
a  physically  depraved  parent  will  produce  a  physically  deprav- 
ed offspring. 

2.  That  this  is  its  real  meaning  is  quite  evident  when  we 
look  into  the  context.  Job  is  treating,  of  the  frail  and  dying 
state  of  man  and  manifestly  has  in  the  text  and  context  his 
eye  wholly  on  the  physical  state,  and  not  on  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  man.  What  he  intends  is,  who  can  bring  other  than  a 
frail,  dying  offspring  from  a  frail,  dying  parent?  Not  one.  This 
is  substantially  the  view  that  Professor  Stuart  takes  of  this 
text.  The  utmost  that  can  be  made  of  it  is  that  as  he 
belonged  to  a  race  of  sinners,  nothing  else  could  be  expected 
than  that  he  should  be  a  sinner  without  meaning  to  affirm  any 
thing  in  regard  to  the  quo  modo  of  this  result. 

Again,  Job  15:  14.  "What  is  man  that  he  should  be  clean, 
and  he  that  is  born  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous." 

1.  These  are  the  words  of  Eliphaz  and  it  is  improper  to 
quote  them  as  inspired  truth.  That  Eliphaz  uttered  this  senti- 
ment, let  what  will  be  the  meaning,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
And  there  is  just  as  little  reason  to  receive  his  doctrines  as 
tmth.  For  God  himself  testifies  that  Job's  friends  did  not  hold 
the  truth.     But, 

2.  Suppose  we  understand  the  text  as  true,  what  is  its  im- 
port? Why,  it  simply  asserts,  or  rather  implies  the  unright- 
eousness or  sinfulness  of  the  whole  human  race.  He  expresses 
the  universality  of  depravity  in  the  very  common  way  of  includ- 
ing all  that  are  bom  of  woman.  This  certainly  says  nothing 
and  implies  nothing  respecting  a  sinful  constitution.  It  is  just 
as  plain  and  just  as  warrantable  to  understand  this  passage  as 
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Iinpljing  that  mankind  have  becosoe  so  physically  depraved 
that  this  fact  together  with  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  come  into  being  and  begin  their  moral  career,  will  cer- 
tainly, (not  necessarily)  result  in  moral  depravity,  /might  use 
justsuch  language  as  that  found  in  this  text  and  naturally  enough 
express  by  it  my  own  views  of  moral  depravity ;  to  wit,  thatit  re- 
sults from  a  physically  depraved  constitution  and  the  circum- 
stances of  temptation  under  which  children  come  into  this 
world  and  begin  and  prosecute  their  moral  career;  certainly 
this  is  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  this  text. 

Again,  Ps.  51:  5.  "Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  and 
in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me."     Upon  this  I  remark, 

1.  It  would  seem  if  this  te%t  is  to  be  understood  literally^. 
that  the  Psalmist  intended  to  affirm  the  sinful  state  of  his  moth- 
er at  the  time  of  his  conception  and  during  gestation.     But, 

2.  I  make  a  remark  that  is  applicable  to  all  the  texts  and 
arguments  that  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  theory  in  ques- 
tion; namely,  that  to  take  this  view  of  the  subject  and  to  inter- 
pret these  passages  as  teaching  the  coTistitiilional  sinfulness  of 
man  is  to  contradict  God's  own  definition  of  sin  and  the  only 
definition  that  human  reason  or  common  sense  can  receive,  to 
wit,  that  "  sin  is  a  transgression  of  the  law."  This  is  no  doubt 
the  only  correct  definition  of  sin.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  t 
law  does  not  legislate  over  substance  requiring  men  to  have  a 
certain  nature^  but  over  voluntary  action  only.  If  the  Psalmist  i 
really  intended  to  affirm  that  the  substance  of  his  conceived 
foetus  was  sinful,  then  he  not  only  arrays  himself  against 
God's  ov^n  definition  of  sin  but  he  also  aflirms  sheer  nonsense. 
The  substance  of  an  unborn  child  sinful!  It  is  impossible! 
But  what  did  the  Psalmist  mean  ?  I  answer,  this  verse  is  found  in 
David's  penitential  psalm.  He  was  deeply  convinced  of  sin 
and  was,  as  he  had  good  reason  to  be,  much  excited,  and  ex- 

fjressed  himself,  as  we  all  do  in  similar  circumstances,  in  strong 
anguage.  His  eye,  as  was  natural  and  is  common  in  such 
cases,  had  been  directed  back  along  the  pathway  of  life  up  to 
the  days  of  his  ^earliest  recollection.  He  remembered  sins 
among  the  earliest  acts  of  his  recollected  life.  He  broke  out 
in  the  language  of  this  text  to  express,  not  the  anti-scriptural 
and  nonsensical  dogma  oi  9,  sinful  constitution^  but  to  affirm  in 
his  strong,  poetic  language  that  he  had  always  been  a  sinner 
from  the  commencement  of  his  moral  existence,  or  from  the 
earliest  moment  of  his  capability  of  being  a  sinner.  This  lao- 
■  guage  is  the  strong  language  of  poetry.  To  press  this  and  simi- 
lartexts  further  than  this  is  to  violate  two  sound  rules  of  bibli- 
cal interpretation,  to  wit: 
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\.  That  language  is  to  be  interpreted  according  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  discourse*    And, 

%  That  one  passage  is  to  be  so  interpreted  as  not  to  contra- 
dict another.  But  to  make  this  text  state  that  sin  consists,  or 
maj  consist  in  the  foetus  of  an  unborn  infant  is  to  make  itilat- 
\j  contradict  another  passage  that  defines  sin  to  be  a  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  God. 

Some  suppose  that  in  the  passage  in  question  the  Psalmist 
referred  to  and  meant  to  acknowledge  and  assert  his  low  and 
despicable  origin  and  to  say  I  was  alwajs  a  sinner,  and  my 
mother  that  conceived  me  was  a  sinner,  and  I  am  but  the  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine,  without  intending  to  affirm 
any  thing  in  respect  to  the  absolute  sinfulness  of  his  nature. 

Again,  Ps.  58:  3.  "The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the 
womb,  they  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom,  speaking  lies." 

Upon  this  text  I  remark, 

I.  That  it  has  been  quoted  at  one  time  to  establish  the  doc- 
trine of  a  sinful  nature^  ^nA  at  another  to  prove  that  infants 
commit  actual  sin  from  the  very  day  and  hour  of  their  birth. 
But  certainly  no  such  use  can  be  legitimately  made  of  this 
text'  It  does  not  affirm  any  thing  of  a  sinful  nature ;  but  this 
has  been  inferred  from  what  it  does  affirm,  that  the  wicked  are 
estranged  from  their  birth.     But  does  this  mean  that  they  are 
really  and  literally  estranged  from  the  day  and  hour  of  their 
birth  and  that  they  really  ^  go  astray  the  very  day  they  are 
bom,  speaking  lies?"    This  every  one  knows  to  be  contrary 
to  fact.    The  text  cannot  then  be  pressed  to  the  letter.   What 
then  does  it  mean?'  It  must  mean  like  the  text  last  examined, 
that  the  wicked  are  estranged  and  go  astray  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  moral  agency.     If  it  means  more  than 
this,  it  is  not  and  cannot  be  true.    And  besides  it  would 
contradict  other  plain  passages  of  scripture.     It  is  affirming 
in  strong,   graphic,  and  poetic   language   the  fact  that  the 
first    moral  conduct  and    character  of  children   is    sinful. 
This  is  all  that  in   truth  it  can   assert,  and  it  doubtless 
dates  the   beginning  of  their  moral  depravity  at  a  very" 
early  period   which  it  expresses  in  very  strong  language, 
as  if  it  were  literally  from  the  hour  of  birth.  But  when  it  adds 
that  they  go  astray  speaking  lies  we  know  that  this  is  not  and 
cannot  be  to  be  literally  taken,  for,  as  every  one  knows  chil- 
dren do  not  speak  at  allfrom  their  birth.    Should  we  under- 
stand the  Psalmist  as  affirming  that  children  go  astray  as  soon 
as  they  ?o  at  all  and  speak  lies  as  soon  as  they  speak  at  all, 
this  would  not  prove  that  their  nature  was  in  itself  sinful,  but 
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might  well  'consist  wiili  Hie  theory  that  their  physical 
dfjpravity  together  with  their  circumstances  of  temptation 
led  them  into  selfishness  from  the  very  first  of  their  moral  exis- 
tence. 

Again,  John  3:  6»  ^  That  which  is  bora  of  the  flesh  is 
flesh,  and  that  which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit" 

Upon  this  I  remark, 

L  That  it  may,  if  literally  taken,  mean  nothing  more  than 
this,  that  the  body  which  is  bora  of  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that 
that  which  is  bora  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit,  that  is,  that  this  birth 
of  which  he  was  speaking  was  of  the  soul,  and  not  of  the 
lody.   But, 

3.  It  may  be  understood  to  mean  that  that  which  results 
from  the  influence  of  the  flesh  is  flesh  in  the  sense  of  sin,  for 
this  is  a  common  sense  of  the  term  flesh  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  that  which  results  from  the  Spirit,  is  spirit  or  spiritual  in 
the  sense  of  holy.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  true  sense. 
The  text  when  thus  understood  does  not  at  all  support  the 
dogma  of  a  sinful  nature  or  constitution,  but  only  this  that  the 
flesh  tends  to  sin,  that  the  appetites  and  passions  are  temp* , 
tations  to  sin,  so  that  when  the  will  obeys  them  it  sins.  Whatev- 
er is  bora  of  the  propensities,  in  the  sense  that  the  will  yields  to 
their  control,  is  sinful.  And  on  the  other  hand  whatever  is 
bora  of  the  Spirit,  that  is,  whatever  results  from  the  agency  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sense  that  the  will  yields  to  Him,  is 
holy. 

Again,  Eph.  2:  3.  **By  nature  children  of  wrath  even  as 
others."    Upon  this  t&ii  I  remark, 

1.  That  it  cannot,  consistently  with  natural  justice,  be  un- 
derstood to  mean,  that  we  are  exposed  to  the  wrath  of  God 
on  account  of  our  nature.  It  is  a  monstrous  and  blasphemous 
dogma,  that  a  holy  God  is  angry  with  any  creature,  for  pos- 
sessing a  nature  with  which  he  was  forced  into  being  without 
his  knowledge  or  consent.  The  Bible  represents  God  as 
angry  with  men  for  their  wicked  deeds,  and  not  for  their 
nature* 

2.  It  is  common,  and  proper  to  speak  of  the  first  state  in 
which  men  universally  are  as  a  natural  state.  Thus  we  speak 
of  sinners  before  regeneration^  as  in  a  state  of  nature^  as  opposed 
to  a  changed  state^  a  regenerate  state^  and  a  state  of  grace. 
But  by  this  we  do  not  necessarily  mean,  that  they  have  a  na- 
ture sinful  in  itself  but  merely  that  before  regeneration,  they 
are  universally  and  totally  morally  depraved,  that-  this  is 
their  naturaL  as  opposed  to  their  regenerate  state.    Total 
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moral  daprfttity  it  the  state  that  follows,  and  reaidts  frotn  their 
ftrH  hirih^  and  is  in  tbis  sense  natural^  and  in  this  sense  alone, 
can  it  truly  be  smid^tbat  thejare  Hby  nature  children  of  wratii."  ' 
Against  the  use  that  is  made  of  this,  and  all  this  class  of  texts, 
may  be  arrayed  the  whole  scope  of«cfipkrr^  thait  represents 
man  as  to  blame,  and  to  be  judged  and  punished  only  for  his 
deeds.  But  I  forbear,  as  it  cannot  be  necessary.  The  sub- 
ject matter  of  discourse  in  these  leifts  is  such  as  demands  that 
we  should  understand  them  as  not  implying  or  asserting  that 
sin  is  a  part  of  our  nature. 

[to  be  cohtinubd.] 

Nim— On  page  487'^llth  line  from  bottom — instead  of  *'  because  a  choice" 
te.j  read— bacame  <4b  reoM*  for  «  choice,  &e/' 


ARTICLE  XXI. 

The  Biograpliieal  Remains  of  Bev.  George  Beeeher, 

Loie  Pastor  of  a  Church  in  Chitlicothe^  Ohio^  and  former  Pastor 
of  a  Chttrch  in  Rochester ,  JV.  Y»  New  York:  Leavitt, 
Tifcow  &  Co.,  164  Broadway*  Boston:  Crocker  & 
Brewster.  Philadelphia:  Perkins  &  Porves.  Cin- 
GiifHATi:  Wm*  H.  Moore.     1844. 

'By  the  Senior  Editor. 

The  sudden  and  affecting  decease  of  the  subject  of  the 
work  above  named,  is  well  known  to  our  readers.  When  we 
heard  of  his  death,  we  felt  that  a  great  and  good  man  had 
fallen  in,  Israel.  The  term  great,  however,  hardly  expresses 
the  leading  element  of  our  conception  of  his  character.  While 
his  mind  was  of  a  high  order,  yet  the  words  inteUeduai  and 
moral  beauty  express  our  impression  of  its  prominent  charac- 
teristics more  perfectly  thaa  any  other  words  .which  we  can 
command.  These  features,  we  think,  lie  out  most  conspicu* 
ously,  upon  the  Remains  before  us.  In  a  single  paragraph, 
which  we  quote  as  a  specimen  of  the  worb,  the  reader  will  see 
the  man  as  he  was. 

*' Batavioj  le^. 

**  When  I  gave  myself  to  the  service  of  Christ,  I  relinquished  ambi^ 
tition  and  its  rewards  for  the  higher  honor  of  serving  him.    I  relin* 

^uished  all  right,  or  desire  to  amass  wealth,  esteeming  the  reproach  of 
Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  earth*    Were  I  willing  to 
}ive  for  myself,  to  seek  honor  and  reputation  from  men,  and  to  obtain 
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'  an  abundance  of  tlHs  wortcPs  goods,'  I  bolie?e  I  c«iilcl  sedtre  than,  s  I 
believe  I  could  compete  successfully  with  men  of  the  world  in  the  ranks 
of  political  aspiration.  But  I  despise  it.  I  despise  all  that  can  be  of- 
fered in  comparison  with  the  glory  of**  turning  many  to  righteousness'.*' 

In  this  connection,  we  will  give  one  extract  more,  that  which 
reveals  the  state  of  his  mind  on  the  evening  preceding  his 
death,  an  evening  which  he  spent  in  a  prayer  meeting  with 
the  members  of  his  church. 

^'In'the  course  of  the  exercises,  one  of  the  elders  remarked  on  the 
unusually  small  number  of  deaths  that  had  occurred  in  their  c|;iurch  the 
past  year,  and  that  this  exemption  could  not  continue;  that  some  of 
them  must  soon  be  called  away,  and  that  he  himself  had»  at  times,  felt 
that  he  might  be  the  first  one  summoned.  Immediately  their  pastor 
followed  with  a  similar  strain  of  remarks.  And  in  alluding  to  the  un- 
certainty of  his  own  life,  he  observed  that  such  had  been  his  health,  that 
he  had  never  expected  to  live  to  be  forty ;  that  the  anticipation  of  the 
nearness  of  this  event  gave  him  no  anxiety;  that  he  every  day  felt  more 
and  more  weaned  from  the  world,  and  ready  to  depart  and  be  with 
Christ,  which  was  far  better  than  life,  and  that  it  made  little  difTerenoe 
to  him  when  the  time  should  come.  He  then  spoke  of  the  happiness 
of  heaven,  and  quoted  the  lines : 

"  Then  let  the  moments  fly— 
They'll  waft  ua  sooner  o'er 
This  life's  tempestuous  sea ; 
Soon  shall  we  reach  the  peacefbl  show 
Of  blest  eternity," 

"He  was  more  than  usually  excited,  and  shed  tears  as  he  spoke.*' 
Death  is  never  an  unwelcome  messenger  to  those  who  thus 
dwell  upon  the  sides  of  eternity.  These  Remains  present  the 
precise  view  of  his  character  and  life,  which  we  should  desire 
to  have  presented  to  the  public.  With  a  very  few  statements 
pertaining  to  his  early  history,  the  work  takes  up  his  history 
as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  and  is  confined  exclusively,  as 
■  the  compiler  states,  "  to  the  years  of  his  ministerial  life."  By 
a  judicious  selection  of  choice  extracts  from  letters,  (a  depart- 
ment of  writing  in  which  he  much  excelled,)  from  sermons  and 
other  manuscripts  left  behind,  a  mass  of  beautiful  gems  is 
brought  together,  which,  aside  from  the  revelation  of  charac- 
ter which  they  present,  renders  the  work  well  wortl^  of  an 
attentive  perusal.  The  character,  though  sketched  byasis-^ 
fter's  hand,  is,  we  think,  by  no  means  overdrawn*  Fukome 
eulogy  has  no  place  in  the  work.  ♦ 

To  us  the  subject  of,  this  work  was  tenderly  endeared  by 
many  considerations.  When  we  first  saw  him,  we  felt  our- 
;8elves  strongly  attracted  towards  him,  by  a  revelation  ©f  in- 
itellectual  and  moral  beauty  of  character,  which  we  »o  nmch 
delight  to  contemplate^  and  iiiese  attractionB^nrere  dtrengtlK 
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ened  by  the  entire  acquaintance  wfaich  we  subsequently  had 
with  him,  till  he  passed  within  the  veil.  But  what  most 
strongly  endeared  him  to  us,  was  the  deep  sympathy  of  views 
and  feelings,  which,  during  ihe  last  years  of  his  life,  he  mani- 
fested with  us,  in  respect  to  the  great  doctrine  of  holiness,  or 
entire  sanctification.  We  shall  never  forget  the  hearty  wel- 
come which  he  gave  us  to  his  pulpit,  with  a  special  request,  that 
we  should  there  tell  all  our  heart  respecting  the  full  salvation 
of  Christ,  the  last  sabbath  we  spent  in  Rochester,  before  his 
removal  to  Chillicothe.  One  ot  the  greatest  sources  of  regret 
which  his  premature  death  occasioned  in  our  minds,  was  the 
fact,  that  he  was  thereby  prevented  giving  to  the  world  the 
treatise  upon  that  subject,  the  materials  for  which  he  was 
then  preparing. 

These  facts  lead  us  to  notice  the  only  feature  of  the  Re- 
mains, which  we  regret  to  find  in  this  work.  It  is  an  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  after  giving  the  views  of  her 
brother  respecting  the  doctrine,  through  extracts  from  dis- 
courses which  he  delivered  some  time  prior  to  his  death, 
to  prove  that  his  sentiments  materially  differed  from  ours, 
upon  the  same  subject.  In  doing  this,  while  his  sentiments 
are  correctly  presented,  because  he  is  permitted  to  speak  for 
himself,  ours^  in  very  important  particulars,  are  (unintention- 
ally) wrongly  stated.  We  will  close  the  present  article,  by 
showing  from  the  work  before  us,  the  full  agreement,  in  all 
essential  particulars,  of  the  sentiments  of  our  departed  brother, 
with  our  own,  on  this  momentous  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
we  will  notice  his  definiticms  of  the  term  perfection. ..  Let  the 
reader  compare  the  following  definitions  of  the  term  with  those 
found  in  the  article  on  the  Idea  of  Perfection,  an  article  which 
we  had  put  into  the  printer's  hands  before  we  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  examine  this  work,  it  having  been  handed  to  us 
after  that  article  had  gone  to  press. 

*'Any  thing  may  be  called  perfect,  whea  all  its  parts  are  complete* 
and  it  fully  answers  the  end.  for  which  it  was  designed.  In  this  sense 
a  moral  agent,  like  man,  is  perfect,  when  all  his  constitutional  powers 
and  actions,  fully  correspond  with  the  original  design  of  God  in  his 
creation ;  that  is,  when  his  intellect  is  sound,  not  biased  by  passion,  or 
hiinded  by  prejudice,  or  darkened  by  error;  when  his  maeeptibilities  are 
all  in  a  healthful  state,  not  inordinately  excited,  or  predisposed  to  wrong 
action,  and  when  the  will  is  fully  8ubjecte<J  to  the  decisions  of  reason 
and  the  moral  sense.  This  is  absolute  perfection,  and  is  found  only 
among  the  holy  angels  and  the  spirit^  of  the  just  made  perfect. 

**  There  is  a  sense,  where  a  being  is  considered  only  with  reference 
to  the  demands  of  law  upon  him,  as  regulated  by  h\B  present  ability,  and 
then  the  term  perfect  is  used  in  the  sense  of  obeying  the  commands  of 
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Ood  with  all  the  pdwe^  bttiig,possesfes»  aided  by  all  the  idiowXedge 
within  his  reach,  l)owe?er  great  or  amail  d|iat  ablQty  or  linowledge  majr 
be. 

**  Perfection,  in  this  use,  relates  simply  to  the  state  of  the  will  as  coo- 
formed  to  the  law." 

**Bat  there  is  another  sense  still,  in  which  the  lore  demanded  it 
called  perfect)  when  it  is  «o  confirmed  as  to  be  the  uniform,  generic  statt 
of  a  man's  mind,  producing  habitual  conformity  to  Qod's  wUl,  and  near, 
intimate  communion  with  him.  In  this  case,  though  at  times  there 
may  be  deviations  in  feelings  and  conduct,  from  the  perfact,  abstract 
itandard  of  rectitude,  or  imperfections  ^ril^ingfrom  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience, yet  they  do  not  amount  to  deliberate  and  wilful  disobedience. 
This  is  a  state  of  perfection  which  Christians  have  attained,  and  which 
the  Apostle  urges  them  to  attain.  It  differs  from  the  preceding  one 
only  in  its  permanence  and  coiitrolling  power.*' 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  we  speak  of  the  fact,  that 
the  beli^v^r  in  conversion,  is  always  brought  into  a  state  of 
present,  perfect,  voluntary  obedience  to  the  law  of  God.  liet 
the  reader  compare  that  statement  with  the  following  extract 
i(rom  the  discourse  from  which  those  found  above  are,  taken. 

**Now  this  is  what  God  undertakes  to  do  for  every  one  who  is  chosen 
In  Christ  Jesus,  and  therefore  they  are  said  to  be  chosen  in  him  before  the 
ibundation  of  the  world,  that  they  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before 
Aim  in  love.  This  is  the  actual  result  at  which  God  aims,  and  yet  man 
has  to  be  active  in  the  work.  Hence  Christ  demands  of  every  one  who 
becomes  his  disciple,  that  he  forsake  father  and  mother,  and  brothef 
and  sister,  yea,  and  his  own  life,  as  the  condition  of  union  with  him* 
He  must  come  out  from  the  world,  and  be  separate^'  and  keep  the  com- 
■mands  of  Christ,  as  Christ  kept  his  Father's  commandments.  These 
things  are  indispensable  to  being  received  as  a  disciple  of  Christ. 
Hence  every  believer,  in  view  of  this  change,  is  called  a  new  creature; 
old  things  have  passed  away,  and  all  things  have  become  new.  He  has 
crucified  the  flesh  with  its  aflfections  and  lusts,  is  dead  to  sin  and  alive 
unto  God;  sin  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him.  A.11  these  things 
show,  that,  at  his  conversion,  the  Christian  is  brought  into  a  state  of 
ferfect  obedience  to  the  law  of  God  (using  the  term  in  the  sense  oferUire 
consecration  of  toti/.") 

Again,  we  spoke  of  the  holiness  of  the  young  convert,  though 
perfect  in  itself,  as  being  still  of  infantile  weakness.  Com- 
pare this  statement  with  the  following: 

«*But  his  condition  at  conversion  is  still  that  of  a  child.  Though  hi« 
will  is  right,  he  is  still  very  ignorant  and  inexperienced.  He  is  under 
the  influence  of  very  strong  habits  arising  from  former  sins,  and  their 
|k)wer  over  him  is  great.  He  is  constantly  liable  to  fall  from  his  stead- 
Ibstness,  under  the  assaults  of  Satan,  and  of  his  inordinate  propensities, 
which  the  Apostle  calte  the  b^y  of  sin  and  death/' 

We  further  stated,  that  it  ib  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the 
convert  to  advance  from  this  state  of  weakness,  to  the  pos- 
oemctt  of  the  higher  ionns  of  perfeotioii  above  described* 
43*  . 
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So  our  brother,  after  desGribiiig  this  ^b#state  in  Teiybes^ 
All  language,  tells  us,  in  the  following  extract,  bow  this  9tate 
mar  be  attained,  an  extract  in  which  the  doctrine  of  saoctifi- 
cation  by  faith  is  set  forth,  as  we  hare  ever  taught  it 

'^  The  next  quottioD  is,  How  is  this  state  to  be  attained  f  Not  hj  any 
mere  unaided  etreogth  of  humaa  resolutions,  or  efforts,  or  purposes* 
'*  When  I  would  do  good,  evil  is  piresant  with  me.  I  delight  in  the  law 
of  Crod  after  tfa*  inwurd  man,  but  there  is  another  law,  bringing  me  into 
subjection  to  the  law  of  sin." 

*'  This  state  is  attained  by  the  power  of  God,  throu^  his  Spirit 
wort(ine  in  us,  and  this  interposition  of  God  is  secured  only  by  those 
who  believe  in  Christ  and  trust  him  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  prombes. 
*'  Who  are  kept  by  the  mighty  power  of  God  through  faith."  **  He 
that  abideth  in  n^,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much  fruit."  **  Without 
rae  ye  can  do  nothing.**  *'  In  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet 
believing,  ye  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory."  This 
active  faith  secures  an  abundant  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the 
believer  is  led  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  God." 

In  the  aboTe  extracts,  we  have  all  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  4;he  doctrine  of  holiness,  not  only  as  it  appears  in  the 
article  referred  to,  but  as  it  has  ever  been  set  forth  in  the 
Oberlin  Evangelist.  We  conclude  by  saying,  that  if  the 
learned  compiler  of  these  valuable  Remains  had  fully  under- 
stood our  views,  as  we  had  ever  presented  them,  her  own  arti- 
cle, in  which  she  attempts,  by  a  statement  of  those  views,  to 
prove  a  diversity  of  sentiment  where  none  in  reality  exists,  would 
never  have  constituted  a  part  of  the  work.  Let  the  reader,  for 
example,  compare  the  following  paragraph  from  her  remarks, 
with  the  last  passage  above  cited,  also  with  what  Dr.  Chalmers 
has  s£dd  upon  the  same  subject  as  cited  in  the  Review  of  Rev.  S^ 
D.  Cochran,  or  with  No.  3  and  10  of  the  remarks  in  the  arti- 
cle on  the  Idea  of  Perfection,  and  he  will  be  able  to  iudge<>f 
the  character  of  Miss  Beecher's  remarks,  and  espedally  of  the 
propriety  of  charging  upon  us  the  professed  absurdity  presented^ 
as  a  peculiarity  of  ours.  We  have  never  taught  the  doctrine 
of  sanctification  by  faith  in  any  other  form,,  than  Chalmers 
teaches  it  in  all  his  works,  or  than  her  own  brother  teaches  itj 
in  the  work  which  she  has  given  to  the  public.  Biit  to  the 
extract  referred  to.  Speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  sanctification 
by  fiwth,  as  we  teach  it,  she  says: 

«» The  most  definite  idea  within  reach,  is  what  amounts  to  moving  in 
a  Qircle.  If  you  will  believe  the  promises  with  a  right  state  rf  character 
and  feelings^  you  will  have  the  gift  of  the  spirit,  and  that  wilj^  secure  faitly 
Iq  Christ,  and  that  will  secure  perfeet  obedience.  That  is,  the  thing  to 
be  gained  is  the  sole  condition  of  bestowing  it,  and  in  ordejr  to  get  it 
you  must  have  it,  > 

From  this  blind  and  mystical  way  of  teaching  result  blind  eibrts  to  do 
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sometbiDg,  or  to'  feel  *8omediiogf  they  know  not  what ;  and  tn  certaio 
.minds  the  results  are  mysucisra  and  fanaticiBiH*  and  in  others  painful 
and  injurious  mental  action  and  feeling." 

Miss  B.  is  not  the  first  individual  who  has  unintentionally 
"  spoken  evil  of  ths^t  which  she  understood  not."  We  simply 
add,  that  if  our  notice  of  the  work  before  us,  should  induce 
any  of  our  readers  to  procure  it,  we  have  little  fear,  that  they 
will  regret  the  expense  of  purchasing,  or  the  time  spent  in 
perusing  it. 


ARTICLE  iXII. 

Seleet  Passages  of  Scripture  Considered. 

By  the  Senior  Editor. 

**  For  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  Thou  shalt  not  nrazzle  the  moudi  of 
the  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  com.  Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen  ?  Or  saith  he 
it  altogether  foroursakes?  For  our  sakes  no  doubt  this  is  written:  that  he 
that  ploweth  should  plow  in  hope ;  and  that  he  that  thresheth  in  hope  should  be 
partaker  of  his  hopte."— 1  Cor.  9;  9, 10.  » 

Isf  the  verse  preceding,  the  apostle  proposes  to  prove,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  law  of  Moses,  that  he  ^^  that  is  taught  in  the 
word,"  is  positively  required  to  ^^communicate  to  him  that 
teacheth,  in  all  good  things,"  that  is,  in  all  things  requisite  to 
a  comfortable  maintenance.  In  his  appeal,  however,  he  ad- 
duces a  passage  in  which  no  creature  is  named,<as  a  recipient 
of  good,  but  the  ox.  In  his  argument  based  upon  the  pre- 
cept, he  aifirms,  that  in  it,  God  had  no  reference  to  the  well 
being  of  the  ox  at  all;  but  that  his  exclusive  design  was  to 
guard  the  rights  of  the  laborer.  In  tlie  phrase,  "  on  our  ac- 
count,'' the  apostle  should  not  be  understood  as  referring  to 
ministers  exclusively;  but  to  them  as  belonging  to  the  class 
who  labor  for  others.  This  is  evident  from  the  succeeding 
clause,  in  which  be  explains  his  meaning — ^^that  he  that 
ploweth  should  plow  in  hppe,''  &c.,  that  is,  that  every  one 
who  labors  for  another,  should  do  it  blessed  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  his  reward,  when  his  work  is  done. 
The  term  "  our,"  in  the  phrase  '^  on  our  account,"  refers  to  all 
who  labor  for  others^  and  to  ministers,  only  as  belonging  to 
that  class  of  individuals. 

The  original  word  rendered  ^  altogether,"  in  this  passage, 
sometimes  means,  chiefly.  In  other  instances,  it  has  the  mean- 
ing here  ascribed  to  it*     The  translators^  we  think,  have 
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rightly  rendered  tt  in  this  instance.  The  whole  passage  taken 
together,  renders  this  quite  evident.  The  apostle  asks  the 
queilion,  whether  the  precept  was  given  on  account  of  God's 
care  for  oxen,  or  wholly  on  account  of  the  khorer?  **  For 
our  sakes,  no  doubt,"  he  says,  **  this  is  written."  He  evidently 
means  to  say,  that  in  this  precept,  God  had  an  exclosive 
reference  to  the  laborer,  ana  not  at  all  to  the  interest  of  the 
ox.  If  the  design  of  the  precept  had  been,  to  ^uard  the  in- 
terest of  the  ox  and  the  laborer  both,  he  would  have  said  so, 
after  having  put  forth  the  question,  whether  the  command 
was  given  on  account  of  God's  care  for  the  former,  or  for 
the  latter.  This  explanation  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
that  cofnm(»ily  given  of  the  passage,  to  wit,  that  from  the 
solicitude  here  manifested  for  the  brute,  we  may  infer  God's 
higher  regard  for  man,  when  sustaining  the  relation  of  a  la- 
borer. With  this  explanation,  that  of  the  apostle  does  not 
agree^at  all.  His  explanation,  we  repeat,  is,  that  God  gave 
tUs  precept  not  at  all  on  account  of  the  ox,  but  ^altogether" 
on  account  of  the  laborer.  We  will  now  proceed  to  give  an 
elucidation  of  this  exposition. 

In  the  Scriptures  there  are  two  classes  of  f)rccepts  entirely 
distinct,  the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  one  class,  the  main 
design  of  the  precept,  is  to  guard  the  interest  specified  in  the 
precept  itself.  The  command  ^  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder"  is 
of  this  class.  We  have  no  occasion  to  go  beyond  the  precept 
itself,  to  learn  its  ma\n  design,  to  wit,  to  guard  the  life  of  man 
against  unlawful  violence.  Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Bible  are  of  this  class. 

There  is  another  class,  however,  which  are  given  in  bo 
sense  whatever,  on  account  of  the  particular  objects  or  'taJt- 
cumstances  spcciired;  but  exclusively  on  account  of  their  re- 
lotions  \o  other  principles,  or  interests  designed  to  be  rendered 
nacred  in  human  estimation.  Of  this  class  are  such  precepts  as 
the  following,  ^Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  h&  mother's 
milk,"  a  prohibition  which  we  meet  with  in  these  identicai 
words,  no  less  than  three  times  among  the  laws  #f  Moses. 
What  was  the  design  of  this  precept  ?  The  Jew  was  permitted 
to  take  the  life  of  the  kid,  whenever  his  necessities  required  it. 
He  was  permitted  to  seethe  it  in  the  milk  of  any  member  of 
the  flock,  but  that  of  its  nK>ther.  Why  this  exception  t  Not 
on  account  of  any  suffering  which  would  thereby  accrue  to 
the  creature  slain,  or  to  i^  mother;  nor  because  tibe  flesh 
would  not  be  as  wholesome  if  seethed  in  the  mother's  milk,  as 
>ivtoi  m  done  ift  that  of  any  ^tber  animal.    The  interest  of 
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neither  the  mother,  nor  her  young  wapS,  in  any  form,  consulted 
in  this  precept;  nor  yet  that  of  man,  as  far  as  preparation  and 
use  of  foo4  are  concerned.    What,  then,  was  its  design?    We 

'  answer,  to  render  sacrtd,  in  human  estimation,  the  maternal, 
or  parental  relation.  If  you^  as  you  are  permitted  to  do,  take 
from  the  parent  its  young,  you  shall  not,  is  the  language  of  the 
precept,  use  the  milk  of  the  parent,  in  preparing  its  flesh  for 
food.     In  thus  abstaining,  remember  the  sacredness  of  the 

'  parental  relation.  To  remind  you  of  this,  is  the  exclusive 
object  of  this  precept. 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  precept  found  in  Deut.  22: 
6,  7,  a  precept  in  which  an  individual  who  should  find  a  bird's 
nest,  whether  filled  with  eggs  or  with  the  young,  and  should 
choose  to  take  the  contents  for  his  own  use,  was  prohibited 
taking  the  dam  at  the  same  time.  The  parent,  when  in  the 
act  of  taking  care  of  its  young,  must  not  be  injured.  But  God's 
care  for  the  bird,  is  not  at  all  manifested  in  this  precept;  be- 
cause, if  the  individual  should  find  it  in  any  other  circumstances, 
he  was  permitted  to  take  its  life.  Why  not,  when  found  in  the 
act  of  taking  car^  of  its  offspring!  For  this  reason  exclusive- 
ly: to  reijder  sacred  in  human  estimation,  the  parental  rela- 
tion. Touch  not  the  parent  bird,  when  in  the  act  of  warm- 
ing into  life  and  vigor  its  offspring,  lest  you  should  cease  to 
remember,  with  grateful,  reverential  tenderness,  the  father  that 
begat,  and  the  mother  that  bare  and  nursed  you,  is  the  spirit 
and  design  of  this  precept.  All  parents  who  read  this  precept, 
are  authorized,  in  the  light  of  it,  to  say.  Doth  God  teke  care 
for  birds?  Or  saith  he  it  altogether  on  our  account?  For 
our  sakes,  no  doubt,  this  was  written,  to  sanctify,  in  th6  m|nd 
of  the  child,  the  parental  relation. 

The  application  of  the  principle  above  elucidated,  to  the 
passage  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  will  be 
readily  apprehended.  In  all  circumstances  but  the  one  speci- 
fied, the  owner,  when  he  deemed  it  requisite,  was  permit- 
ted to  muzzle  the  ox.  As  far  as  the  animal  was  concerned, 
this  restraint  would  be  no  greater  evil  to  him  in  these,  than 
in  any  other  circumstances.  He  might  also,  in  thii,  ^  in  all 
other  instances,  just  as  well  receive  his  food,  before  and  after 
his  work  was  done,  as  while  in  the  act  of  performing  it.  The 
interest  of  the  ox,  therefore,  was  in  no  sense  consulted  in  this 
precept.  What  was  its  design?  Just  what  the  apostle  afr 
firms  it  to  be,  to  guard  the  rights  of  the  laborer.  The  bus-  . 
bandman  was  now  about  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  fields  into 
bis  granary.    A  special  prohibition  was  then  tet  down  before 
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him,  iA  obe^g  wbicb,  be  read  Us  own  sacred  obligation  to 
divide  tbe  results  of  bis  barvest,  with  tbose  wbo  had  labored 
for  him,  in  plowing  and  sowing  his  fields,  and  gathering  that 
baOTcst  in.  In  that  precept  the  laborer  reads  his  rights,  aaA 
the  emplojter  his  duties.  Such,  as  we  suppose,  was  the  ex- 
clusive design  of  this  precept.  Such  was  its  design,  as  ex- 
pressly affirmed  by  inspiration  itself.  With  a  single  remaxk, 
we  conclude  our  strictures  on  this  passage. 

The  principle  of  labor  without  remuneration,  in  no  foroi 
whatever,  finds  a  sanction  in  any  law  or  institution  prescribed 
or  allowed  under  the  ancient  dispensation.  No  form  of  seryt- 
tude  existed  under  that  dispensation  which  itivqtvedl  this  ele- 
ment. To  suppose  the  opposite  wo«ld  involve  the  di^ma, 
that  God  has  formally  introduced  the  most  contradictory  ele- 
ments into  his  own  laws  and  institutions.  We  affirm  boldlj 
that  no  such  contradictions  do  exist.  God  has  not  descended 
to  the  relations  of  the  bird  to  its  dam,  and  of  the  kid  to  its  moth- 
er, to  sanctify  the  parental  relation  in  all  minds,  and  then  in- 
troduced precepts  sanctioning  any  form  of  abuse  on  the  part 
of  tbe  chiid  towards  its  parent.  For  the  same  reason  we  say, 
that  he  never  descended  to  the  lowing  ox,  for  the  express  pur- 

!>ose  of  rendering  sacred  the  right  of  all  without  exception,  who 
abor  for  others,  to  remuncratiop,  and  afterwards  sanctioned, 
any  usage  or  institution  involving  the  principle  of  labor  without 
remuneration.  We  have  here,  as  we  suppose,  the  proper  stand- 
point from  which  to  elucidate  the  real  nature  of  Jewish  servi- 
tude, which  may  be  the  subject  of  a  future  article. 

<*  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid  his  right  band 
vpon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not :  I  am  the  first  and  the  last :  I  am  be  that 
liYeth,  and  was  dead ;  and  behold  I  am  alive  6)r  evermore,  Amen ;  tmd  h^tfe  tho 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death.  "—/Jcc.  1:  17,  18.  " 

The  words,  **Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the  last,"  were  ad- 
dressed to  John  who  had  been  so  over-awed  and  terrified  at 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  that  he  had  fallen  at  his  feet  as  dead, 
and  uttered  to  allay  his  fears,and  inspire  him  with  confidence  in 
the  presence  of  him  whose  sight  he  could  not  bear.'  Yet  the 
forfn  of  A^  address,  as  presented  in  oUr  translation,  must  have 
ten^fsd  exclusively  to  increase  and  not  to  diminish  the  terror 
previously  excitdd.  If  the  external  appearance  of  the  then 
unknown  personage  was  insupportable,  how  would  the  awe 
and  terror  thus  inspired  be  increased,  by  the  revelation  of  the 
Yact,  that  that  personage  was  none  other  than  the  "First  and  the 
Last.''  Anothev  aspect  entirely  will  be  imparted  to  the  pas- 
{•^ge  by  a  rendering  somewhat  dijOferent.    Th^  rieader  recol- 
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lects  die  scene  during  that  memorable  night,  on  the  Lake  of 
Genessaret,  when  the  disciples  saw,  amid  the  darkness  and 
tempest,  the  Savior  walking  upon  the  water,  and  supposing 
^m  to  be  a  spirit,  cried  out  for  fear,  and  when  their  fears 
were  instantly  allayed  by  the  sweet  and  hallowed  tones  of  his 
voice,|aying  to  them, "It  is  I;  be  not  afraid."    Now  as  they 
stand  in  the   original,  these  woil^s,  their  order  o^ly  being 
changed,  are  repeated  in  the- passage  from  Revefation  which 
we  are  con^dering.     The  whole  passage  may  be  reiidered 
thus.    "  And  when  I  saw  hioi,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.     And 
he  laid  his  .right  hand  upon  me  saying,  Be  not  ^raid;  it  is  I, 
the  first  and  the  last;  and  I  am  he  that  Jive th.  And  I  was  dead, 
and  behold,  lam  alive  fcrever  and  ever,  and  I  have  the  keys 
of  hell  and  of  death."^    With  good  reasons,  no  dbabt,  the  word 
*' amen"  is  omitted  by  Knapp  and  Prof.  Robirison,  in  confor- 
mity with  whose  pointing  we  have,  in  ev^ry  instance  but  one, 
rendered  the  passage.     They  place  :^6  comipa,  ?is  we  have  ) 
done,  after  the  phrase,  "  It  n  I."    The  design  of  the  Savior, 
in  thus  addressing  his  terror-stricken  disciple,  is  quite  mani- 
fest.    It  was   to   remove  his  terf  or,    qiiiet  his  fqars,  ai«i  in- 
spire him  with  calm  and  affetjtionirte  confidence  in  the   pres- 
ence of  his  Lord,  by  reviving  in  his  recoBection  some  of  the 
most  deeply  and  tenderly  interesting  scenes  in  which,  when  in 
the  flesh,  he  had  manifested  himself  to  his  discipldS,  and  by  a 
revelation  of  the  fact*,  that  even  in  his  present  exaltation,  his 
heiart  still  dwelt  in  those  scenes  "with  all  that  loved  him.     We 
may  give  a  faint  illustration  of  this  thought  by  an  example. 
We  are  approaching  into  the  presence  of  a  companion  of  our 
early  years,  whom,  for  a  long  period,  we  have  not  ^seen, 
and'  who  had    been   associated  with  us,    in    the   most    af- 
*fecting  scenes  of  our  past  existence.     Since  our  separation, 
we  have  traveled  in  the  vale  of  obscurity;  while  he  has  risen 
to  great  eminence,  and  is  now  filling  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  a  great  nation.     A  trembling  awe  comes  over  us  as  we 
approach  him,*  aad  a  fear  that  he  will  not  recognize  us,  or  if 
he  does,  that  he  will  not  acknowledge  the  relations  which 
once  existed  between  us.     To  allay  all  such  feelijlgs,  with 
indiscribable  beauty  and  kindness,  he  at  once  lets  himself 
down  BmiA  those  memorable  scenes  of  the  pait,  and  shows  us, 
that  his  tenderest  sympathies  are  still  at  home  with  us  there. 
What  a  change  of  feeling  does  such  a  revelation  of  the  man 
make  in  our  minds.    With  what  joyful  confidence  and  afiec-* 
tion  do  we,  at  once,  receive  his  heart  into  our  pwn.    Such  was 
the  revektion  of  Christ  to  the  beloved  disciple.    He  had 
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.onc^^Einid  daricness  and  tempest,  revealed  himself  to  that  dis- 
ciple, an  object  of  terror  and  dismay,  and  bad  changed  those 
feelings  into  the  sweetest  joy  and  confidence,  by  those  words 
of  iAeffable  tenderness  and  affection,  ^  It  is  I,  be  not  afiraid.^^ 
Now,  in  the  presence  of  that  same  being  revealed  to  him,  in 
a  form  of  infinitely  greater  awe  and  terror,  that  disciple  lies 
at  his  feet  as  dead.     What  a  ehange  must  have  been  prodaced 
in  the  mind  of  that  disciple,  as  the  scene  of  the  former  reve- 
lation T^iis  revived  in  his  recollection,  by  a  repetition  of  those 
ever  memorable  words  which  then  so  suddenly  turned  his  ter- 
ror to  joy  and  peace.  **Be  not  afraid.  It  is  I."  '^It  is  I,  the  first 
and  the  last,^'  Ihe  very  beidg  that  I  told  you  I  was,  when  in  my 
humiliation  I  was  with  you.     Thus  the  heart  of  the  Savior 
was  at  once  let  down  again  into  that  of  his  disciple.    But  there 
was  another  manifestation  still  more  affecting,  that  which  oc- 
curred on  that  menK>rable  evening,  in  which  ^  their  risen 
Lord,"  after  his  crucifixion,  appeared  among  his  disciples,  ^  as 
they  nK>umed  and  wept,"  and  turned  all  their^darkness  into 
day,  by  telling  them  that  he  lived.    From  that  moment  the 
thoughit,  ^  the  Lord  has  risen,  He  lives  again,"  became  the 
great  conception  of  their  lives*   The  Savior  places  himself  right 
back  amid  that  scene,  and  revives  all  its  tender  recollections 
and  associations,  by  the  words,  **  and  I  am  he  that  liveth." 
To  render  the  recollections  of  the  scene  still  more  vivid,  the 
thoughts  of  the  disciple    are,  for  a  moment,  carried  back  to 
the  prior  scene,  fliat  of  the  cross  and  of  the  sepulchre,  and 
returned  to  the  subsequent  one 'of  which  we  are  speaking,  to- 
gether with  a  reference  to  his,  (Christ's)  present  state.    "And 
I  was  dead,  and  behold,  I  am  aHve  forever  and  ever."    Fur- 
ther, when  I  stood  alive  in  your  presence,  I  told  you, "  that  ^1 
power  was  delivered  tome  in  heaven  and  on  earth,"  and  here 
I  anv  before  yoo^  with  **  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  dead) "  in  my 
hiUHls.    Thus  was  the  heart  of  the  disciple  revived,  as  he  re^ 
ceived  afresh  into  his  own  that  of  his  glorined  Lord.    Of  all  pas- 
sages, even  of  Holy  Writ,  we  think  that  this  is  characterized 
by  pre-eminent  beauty,  tenderness  and  perfection.    At  least, 
such  are  our  present  impressions  respecting  it.    We  know  of 
none  other,  that  so  fully  brings  the  heart  of  our  invisible  and 
ascended  Lord  back  into  the  world,  and  lays  it  all  open  to  our 
contemplation.     In  it,  that  heart  has  again  descended  to  dwell 
among  us.    Here  we  "behold  his  glory,  the   glory  as  of  the 
Oily  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth." 
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